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PREFACE. 


Thet  who  knowiog  little  are  yet  aware  that  there  is  much 
to  know  naturally  feel  impressed  with  humility;  their  first 
effort  in  endeavouring  to  promote  education  will  be  to  educate 
themselves ;  they  will  be  the  last  to  slight  the  religious  opinions 
of  other  men  and  other  times  when  differing  from  their  own. 

The  study  of  mythology  seems  to  he  nearly  abandoned  among 
us  except  as  a  trifling  matter  of  school  routine.  We  value  our- 
selves on  knowledge  of  facts,  and  parade  our  indifference  for 
fables.  Yet  this  is  affecting  a  superiority  to  which  we  have 
little  right  Certainly  if  it  were  in  our  power  to  reach  pure 
truth,  fable  might  cease  to  interest  us,  except  as  an  angel  may 
be  supposed  to  take  a  pitying  interest  in  human  frivolities. 
But  fiction  is  not  peculiar  to  antiquity;  it  is  as  inseparable 
firom  human  thought  as  shadow  ftom  substance.  Nature 
knows  no  breaks  or  harsh  distinctions.  The  classes,  eeras,  &c., 
into  which  we  separate  her  varieties  are  little  more  than  conve- 
nient resting-places  for  the  mind  in  the  round  of  imperceptible 
gradation,  not  ultimate  facts.  No  contrasts  appear  greater 
than  those  of  past  and  present,  fact  and  fiction,  faith  and  know- 
ledge, mythology  and  philosophy.  Yet  those  best  acquainted 
with  the  human  mind  are  most  ready  to  admit  the  mixed  and 
limited  nature  of  all  its  acquisitions  and  powers ;  that  intellec- 
tual light  and  darkness  pass  into  each  other;  and  that  while 
we  smile  at  past  follies,  the  mythical  element  still  holds  its 
ground  not  only  in  the  opinions  but  even  in  the  philosophy  of 
the  present. 
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In  this  consists  the  lasting  interest  of  what  is,  hy  way  of 
eminence,  called  mythology.  It  is  but  the  exaggerated  reflec- 
tion of  our  own  intellectual  habits.  An  extreme  instunce  is 
understood  more  easily  than  that  which  is  familiar  on  a  dimi- 
nished scale.  In  times  when  the  mythical  element  predomi- 
nated, extending  over  many  subjects  from  whence  its  influence 
has  now  been  partially  removed,  we  are  able  to  see  more  clearly 
its  sources  and  efiects.  The  understanding,  like  the  eye,  re- 
quires instruments  to  work  with,  and  even  now  the  severest  ex- 
perimentalist is  greatly  indebted  to  imagination  for  the  means 
of  gaining  and  expressing  his  conclusions.  Something  of  the 
fanciful  and  arbitrary  is  inseparable  bom  all  forms  of  thought, 
and  mythology  is  a  useful  warning  against  the  error  which  was 
its  essence,  that  of  assigning  reality  to  impressions,  of  con- 
founding the  inner  sense  with  the  external  envelopment. 

In  treating  of  mythi,  the  writer  has  endeavoured  to  avoid 
formal  interpretation.  He  is  aware  that  they  are  many-sided, 
more  than  one  meaning  converging  in  the  same  story ;  so  that 
there  is  great  advantage  in  what  Greuzer  calls  the  "  concrete  " 
treatment,  in  which  the  story  is  left  to  interpret  itself.  Doubt- 
less general  inferences  are  to  be  gained  flrom  mythology,  as 
there  are  also  rules  for  interpreting  it,  some  of  which,  it  is 
hoped,  will  hereinafter  become  apparent ;  it  is  otherwise  with 
special  meanings,  whose  comparative  value  depends  on  the 
correctness  of  the  analogies  suggesting  them.  All  attempts  to 
explain  ancient  opinion  must,  in  the  absence  of  authority,  be 
themselves  considered  as  opinions  of  questionable  correctness ; 
and  the  writer  s  aim  being  to  deprecate  dogmatism,  he  trusts 
that  the  appearance  of  positiveness  in  any  assertions  he  may 
have  made  on  such  points  will  be  ascribed  to  its  true  motive, 
the  desire  of  brevity,  without  which  almost  every  sentence 
would  have  been  loaded  with  qualifications  and  apologies. 

But  whatever  the  chances  of  misinterpretation,  far  greater  is 
the  mistake  of  supposing  that  the  grapes  are  sour  and  the  land 
barren,  that  the  obscure  is  also  the  unmeaning.  Although 
we  no  more  expect  to  find  history  in  mythi  than  bank  notes 
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among  African  cowrie  shells,  yet  perhaps  in  its  own  way  the 
shell  may  be  the  more  beantifnl  and  essentially  attractiye  article 
of  the  two.  The  free  fancy  that  wove  the  web  of  Mythus  was 
consecrated  by  faith;  it  had  not,  like  the  modem  mind,  set 
apart  a  petty  sanctuary  of  borrowed  beliefe  beyond  which  all  the 
rest  was  common  and  unclean.  Imagination,  reason  and  reli- 
gion circled  round  the  same  symbol.  There  was  serious  mean- 
ing in  the  golden  napkin  of  Bhampsinitus,  nay  even  in  the 
gush  of  water  from  the  jaw-bone  of  Sampson's  ass.  Cramped 
as  we  are  with  conventionalities,  we  sometimes  suppose  the 
ancients  devised  fictions  in  the  same  vapid  spirit  in  which  we 
read  them.  But  pure  fiction  is  an  article  perhaps  quite  as 
scarce  as  pure  truth ;  and  the  mind  was  never  less  capable  of 
wanton  fiction  than  when  farthest  firom  what  is  called  science. 
In  endeavouring  to  interpret  creations  of  &ncy,  fancy  as  well 
as  reason  must  guide.  How  much  of  modem  controversy 
arises  out  of  heavy  misapprehensions  of  ancient  symbolism ! 
Poetry  cannot  be  constraed  by  the  rule  of  three.  To  enjoy  it 
we  must  in  a  degree  become  poets,  and  the  problem  often 
mooted  as  to  whether  Homer  understood  his  own  mythi  is  a 
difficulty  which  could  never  occur  if  we  could  feel  as  he  did,  or 
at  all  place  ourselves  at  the  antique  point  of  view.  In  philo- 
sophy we  depend  on  reason ;  in  poetry  (though  no  poetry  is 
without  its  philosophic  element)  we  rather  feel  our  way  by  en- 
tering as  far  as  we  can  into  the  sentiment  of  the  poet,  and  the 
best  interpreter  is  he  who  best  appreciates  the  circumstances 
and  impressions  which  suggested  the  composition. 

In  what  he  has  said  about  the  Greeks  (who,  notwithstanding 
obscurities  in  their  early  history,  are  perhaps  the  most  instruc- 
tive example  we  have  of  continuous  religious  development)  the 
writer  has  used  the  legend  of  Prometheus  as  a  convenient  centre 
of  view.  He  has  here  (neglecting  as  false  the  notion  which 
would  reduce  everything  authentic  in  Greek  antiquity  to  the 
one  standard  of  Homer)  endeavoured  to  explain  the  original 
character  or  conception  of  the  Nature  God,  and  the  modifica- 
tions it  successively  sustained  through  the  treatment  of  Art 
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and  that  of  philosophio  contemplataon.  He  has  throughout 
attempted  to  disdngoish  in  Greek  religion  a  twofold  aspect ; 
the  mystic,  which  may  be  assumed  to  be  its  more  natural  and 
original  form,  and  the  popular  artificial  reading  which  became 
current  in  epic  poetry.  Though  the  religion  is  essentially  one, 
some  such  distinction  seems  to  be  required,  though  the  terms 
'*  Titan  "  and  "  Ourete  '*  may  not  perhaps  be  exactly  suited  to 
introduce  or  express  it^ 

In  quoting  from  Oriental  sources  the  writer  is  under  the  dis- 
advantage of  ignorance  of  the  languages;  but  he  has  taken 
pains  to  get  the  best  accessible  aids.  In  regard  to  Scripture 
references  especially  he  has  not  blindly  followed  the  English 
version,  and  indeed  repeated  instances  will  be  found  where  the 
latter  would  have  supplied  either  no  meaning  or  a  clearly  false 
one.  For  those  who  do  not  value  truth  in  the  abstract  only, 
German  criticism  offers  abundant  help  for  culdvajing  a  better 
acquaintance  with  the  Bible. 

The  most  serious  consequence  of  misunderstanding  the  forms 
of  ancient  thought  and  expresedon  is  the  estrangement  between 
leUgious  theory  and  common  practice  characteristic  of  our  day. 
St.  Paul  arrived  at  his  idea  of  a  justifying  faith  by  reversing 
the  natural  course  of  thought;  he  argued  from  conceptions  to 
facts  instead  of  from  facts  to  conceptions.  The  dogmatical 
theology  derived  from  him  has  busied  itself  more  with  his  con- 
ceptional  machinery  than  his  essential  meaning.  Hence  the 
wide  gulf  between  action  and  belief,  which  diverge  not  only  in 
their  moral  application  but  in  theoretic  principle.  Action  as- 
sumes the  natural  relation  of  cause  and  effect,  while  religious 
profession  is  wholly  mystical ;  the  latter  is  based  on  a  notion 
of  magic,  the  other  on  that  of  science.  The  practical  issue 
of  the  contradiction  is  compromise ;  to  make  up  for  lack  of 
performance  by  unjustifiable  appeals  to  Jupiter ;  adopting  a 
principle  for  Sundays  distinct  from  that  suggested  by  every-day 

*  The  writer  has  quoted  from  the  last  (3rd)  edition  of  Creuzer's  Symbolik,  alto- 
gether peiliaps  the  most  wrTicoable  book  existing  (of  a  philosophical  character)  on 
general  mythology. 
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expeiieneei  aeither  heartily  aooepting  the  new  philosophy  nor 
remaining  conaietently  faithful  to  the  old.  To  bring  morals  and 
religion  together  by  reconciling  faith  and  praotiocy  all  that 
wonld  seem  to  be  required  is  to  asoertain  what  the  nature  of  the 
diiine  government  really  is ;  and  if  it  be  impossible  there  to 
disooTor  any  ineonsistency,  at  once  to  discard  the  anomaly 
gratuitously  introduced  into  human  thought  and  practice.  The 
Egypdans  are  not  incommoded  by  their  inundationt  and  win- 
ter, as  remadced  by  a  modern  authoress ',  is  trying  not  so  much 
because  severe,  for  sererity,  she  adds,  whether  in  temperature 
or  authority,  hurts  no  one  so  it  be  but  steady ;  but  when«  like 
a  real  tyrant,  it  is  capricious.  Why  in  the  divine  government 
need  we  intermingle  an  imaginary  system  of  caprice  with  the 
real  one  of  order,  or  thwart  the  obvious  plan  of  God's  educa- 
tion by  praying  in  one  direction  while  acting  in  another,  wast- 
ing valuable  time  over  "  stupendous  facts  "  and  mysteries  which 
to  plain  minds  are  the  reverse  of  edifying,  and  which  answer  no 
one  purpose  in  promoting  the  object  of  our  lives  ? 

"It  is  vain,"  said  the  Times,  on  a  late  occasion  (Thanks- 
giving Day,  Nov.  16,  1849),  "  to  talk  of  general  laws,  for  it  is 
a  mere  gratuitous  assumption  to  suppose  a  system  of  laws  om- 
nipotent over  the  whole  creation  visible  and  invisible,  known 
and  unknown,  intelligible  or  mysterious."  Tet  why,  it  may  be 
asked,  should  we  think  the  unknown  to  be  governed  after  a 
different  fashion  from  the  known;  or  why  is  it  more  gra- 
tuitous to  infer  the  laws  whose  action  we  trace  in  all  within 
our  comprehension  to  extend  to  unexplored  cases,  than  to  ima- 
gine the  Almighty  exercising  a  double  control,  becoming  a 
capricious  inexplicable  agent  exactly  at  the  point  where  our 
present  information  ends  ? 

For  what  are  laws  of  Nature?  They  can  only  mean  the 
order  constituting  an  unvarying  series  of  causes  and  effects 
which  the  Author  of  Nature  has  chosen  to  be  the  form  of  his 
government.     Up  to  a  obtain  point  we  know  this  order  to  be 

*  IdTonian  Talei. 
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undeviating;  we  are  justified  in  presuming,  that  though  un- 
perceived  by  us  the  same  order  extends  to  unknown  cases ; 
and  this  not  merely  because  it  is  the  only  possible  presumption 
which  is  not  gratuitous,  but  because  we  should  otherwise  be 
forced  into  the  alternative  of  supposing  what  Christ  himself 
denounced  as  absurd',  that  the  larger  part  of  the  Creator's 
arrangements  is  at  Tarianoe  with  the  rest 

Wherever  in  outward  nature  a  stoppage  occurs,  all  goes 
wrong.  If  a  sewer  is  blocked  up  the  air  is  polluted ;  if  an  an- 
tiseptic is  swallowed  the  stomach  is  destroyed.  So  it  is  in 
intellectual  matters.  Truth  exists  for  man  only  so  long  as  it 
is  allowed  to  grow;  confinement  is  death  to  it.  Those  who 
feel  that  they  have  not  yet  succeeded  in  making  a  final  con- 
quest of  '*  divine  truth"  cannot  be  expected  to  sympathize 
with  those  who  have.  The  latter  save  themselves  much  trouble 
and  anxiety  by  simply  holding  &st  their  creed  and  calling  in 
dogged  adhesion  to  the  formula,  '*  Tea  verily !  and  by  God's 
help  so  I  will."  The  discontented  class  alone  undertake  educa- 
tion ;  since  education,  at  least  all  deserving  the  name,  implies 
consciousness  of  present  deficiency,  or  the  necessity  of  be- 
coming wiser  and  better.  Hitherto  its  attainment,  or  rather 
the  attainment  of  its  most  elementary  conditions,  has  been 
stayed  by  paltry  squabbles  about  the  externals  of  religion.  It 
was  said  of  old,  the  corruptions  of  the  best  things  are  the 
worst;  the  fairest  institutions  degenerate  into  the  foulest  abuses. 
It  seems  but  too  clear  that  the  only  way  to  better  things  lies 
through  the  labyrinth  of  theological  controversy.  In  order  to 
convince  ourselves  of  what  religion  is,  we  must  first  become 
fully  aware  of  what  it  is  not.  To  the  public  such  discussions 
are  naturally  distasteful,  and  that  not  only  on  account  of  the 
abstruse  nature  of  the  questions  raised,  and  probably  also  fit>m 
an  instinctive  appreciation  of  their  comparative  worthlessness, 
but  in  the  presumption  that  the  official  depositaries  of  the 
sacred  oracles,  knowing  already  all  that  can  be  known  about 

*  Matt  zii.  25. 
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them^  are  iiilly  eqnal  and  faithful  to  their  trust.  But  the  prin* 
dple  of  deputation  may  be  carried  too  far.  It  is  not  every 
physioiany  even  supposing  him  to  be  fully  master  of  his  profes- 
sion, who  irill  venture  to  prescribe  an  unpalatable  remedy.  If 
we  n^lect  our  own  spiritual  Interests,  we  cannot  be  surprised 
if  they  miscarry.  That  they  have  so  is  clear,  since  the  trustees 
are  at  issue  among  themselves,  and  many  of  them  openly  aban- 
don their  charge  and  church.  It  is  hard  to  be  called  to  do 
personally  what  we  imagined  had  already  been  ^ectually  done 
by  deputy,  but  there  is  no  alternative.  It  is  like  being  enrolled 
for  the  militia,  troublesome  but  necessary.  Tet  after  aU,  the  task, 
if  resolutely  taken  up,  will  be  found  easier  than  we  thought  A 
sample  may  give  a  tolerably  correct  idea  of  the  general  charac- 
ter of  the  commodity.  IS  we  could  submit  to  unlearn,  repara- 
tion would  be  comparatively  easy.  Salvation,  in  the  sense  of 
escape  firom  various  degrees  of  mistake  and  its  inevitable  con- 
sequences, misconduct  and  discomfort,  is  the  educational  pro- 
cess, undoubtedly  a  laborious  and  arduous  one ;  but  theological 
salvation,  meaning  escape  from  an  imaginary  curse,  is  a  matter 
of  pure  '*  faith"  or  act  of  the  mind,  consisting  chiefly  in  dis- 
missing the  false  beliefe  in  which  we  were  before  entangled. 
Can  it  be  hard  to  think  that  God  never  cursed  his  creatures, 
but  on  the  contrary  is  always  blessing  them  ?  That  his  good- 
ness may  therefore  be  counted  on  prospectively,  it  being  "  his 
good  pleasure  to  give  us  the  kingdom"?  That  the  fear  and 
darkness  bewildering  us  are  fogs  of  our  own  breath,  the  false 
worship  disappearing  of  itself  on  discovery  of  a  better?  That 
religion  is  no  fruit  of  exclusiveness,  but  a  divine  seed  in  the 
mind  requiring  light  and  air  for  its  health  and  growth,  and 
becoming  degraded  only  when  it  falls  prostrate  before  a  whim 
or  idol,  that  stunted  artificial  state  which  has  neither  the 
earnestness  and  playful  beauty  of  its  mythical  beginnings,  nor 
the  usefulness  of  its  maturity  ?  In  this,  as  in  many  other 
cases,  the  real  difficulty  is  not  in  the  subject,  but  in  fallacies  of 
perverted  ingenuity.  Men  deify  brutes,  their  fellow-beings, 
their  own  ideas.    In  the  break-up  of  old  faiths  some  fall  back 
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upon  a  worehip  of  form,  while  others  take  refuge  in  wild  senti- 
mentality. There  are  people  whose  religion  conaistB  in  self- 
torture  ;  who  exclude  themselves  from  the  world,  or  think  to 
please  God  by  giving  up  to  what  they  suppose  to  be  his  service 
something  whose  loss  is  felt  to  be  injurious  to  their  health  or 
businees ;  by  consecrating  a  day  out  of  the  week  to  peculiar 
ceremonies,  by  fasting  or  other  penance.  Such  extravagances 
result  from  misconceiving  the  character  of  the  Deity  and  the 
relation  in  which  we  stand  to  him ;  from  forgetting  that  reli- 
gion tasks  the  whole  man;  not  exacting  a  service  of  mere  sen- 
timent  or  imagination  which  reason  disowns,  but  directing  all 
the  Acuities  to  act  in  unison  for  the  agent's  good.  The  an* 
cients  were  as  the  eagle  intently  gazing  on  what  he  wants 
strength  to  reach ;  we  are  the  owls  blinking  at  the  first  day- 
light, which,  however,  we  are  slowly  learning  to  support  Our 
spiritual  light  is  still  sadly  dimmed  by  Gothic  windows  and  still 
more  Gothic  traditions ;  but  clouds  do  not  extinguish  the  light 
of  heaven,  religion  will  outlive  theology,  its  lamp  will  be  kindled 
afresh  and  bum  brighter  than  before. 

Loxsov,  June  8, 1860. 
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INTELLECTUAL   RELIGION. 


§1. 

ELEMENTS   OF  THE    MTTHICAL. 

It  is  impossible  that  man  in  the  infancy  of  his  faculties  should 
be  intellectually  or  spiritually  religious.  Impressed  with  a 
vague  idea  of  superior  external  power,  he  is  ignorant  of  its 
extent  and  character.  His  first  attempts  to  scan  the  invisible 
are  like  the  efforts  of  the  undisciplined  eye  to  apprehend  the 
remote.  The  child  tries  to  touch  the  distant  horizon,  and  the 
uncultivated  mind  hopes  to  obtain  impressions  of  the  Deity 
equally  palpable  to  the  senses.  God  is  seen  in  the  clouds  or 
heard  in  the  wind ;  everything  uncomprehended  is  at  once  re- 
ferred to  supernatural  agency,  just  as  a  pool  of  unknown  depth 
is  supposed  by  popular  credulity  to  be  unfathomable. 

The  mind's  success  in  mastering  the  problems  presented  to  it 
must  obviously  be  in  proportion  to  the  cultivation  of  its  facul- 
ties. This  is  peculiarly  true  of  religion ;  for  if  there  be  any 
thing  in  which  differences  of  mental  training  are  emphatically 
marked,  it  is  in  the  investigation  of  that  problem  which  sur- 
rounds and  comprehends  every  other,  and  which  tasks  the  whole 
of  the  faculties  for  its  adequate  solution.  But  in  the  life  of 
ages,  as  in  the  life  of  the  individual,  some  of  the  faculties  are 
more  quickly  matured  than  others;  the  reason  is  of  slow 
growth,  and  its  healthy  development,  indispensable  to  the  fitting 
education  of  a  religious  and  moral  being,  is  often  impeded 
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or  prevented  by  the  anticipations  of  the  feelings  and  ima- 
gination. 

That  mental  childhood  which  experience  alone  can  educate, 
and  which  the  Egyptian  priest  in  Plato  describes  as  the  pecu- 
liar characteristic  of  the  Greeks,  is  not  confined  to  the  savage, 
the  "child  of  ages,"  but  may  be  found  in  every  age  and  at 
every  stage  of  civilization.  For  all  civilization  is  imperfect  and 
comparative,  a  compound  of  many  elements  often  very  un- 
equally shared  by  tliose  who  live  within  its  influence.  Its 
name  is  easily  confounded  with  those  material  goods  and  facili- 
ties of  luxurious  excitement  which,  without  proportionate  edu- 
cational activity,  are  as  corrupting  as  instruction  without 
morality,  or  food  without  exercise.  As  a  man  may  be  intellec- 
tually a  child  long  after  he  has  ceased  to  be  so  physically,  so 
nations  comparatively  enlightened  contain  many  individuals 
who  are  but  the  spoiled  children  of  civilization,  contributing 
nothing  to  its  progress,  and  who  more  or  less  belong  to  that 
intellectual  infancy  of  mankind  which  has  been  called  the 
mythic  age*. 

''  There  is  no  sane  mind,"  said  Dr.  Haslam,  "  but  that  of  the 
Deity."  A  man  is  never  perfectly  sane,  or  perfectly  matured. 
In  every  stage  he  shai'es  more  or  less  of  that  tendency  to  self 
delusion  most  conspicuous  in  the  earliest  recollections  of  his 
race,  and  which  was  rendered  inevitable  by  his  undisciplined 
avidity  for  the  marvellous,  and  his  incapacity  to  distinguish 
sensations  from  external  facts.  Let  the  inward  thoughts  be 
assumed  to  be  faithful  copies  or  pictures  of  external  objects, 
and  all  mythologies  may  instantly  claim  to  rank  as  truths,  inas- 
much as  they  truly  represent  what  once  existed  as  mental 
conceptions ;  every  gratuitous  creation  of  fancy  or  unsupported 
generalization  of  the  intellect  takes  its  place  as  a  reality  in  time 
and  place,  in  history  and  science.  Upon  this  hypothesis  it 
would  be  literally  true  that  the  fleet  Lusitanian  mares  became 

)i  »«4  i  9'tm'aiitvfit9»i  utTf mt'     (Strabo,  i.  19.) 
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pregnant  by  the  wind*,  and  the  good  Samaritan  of  the  parable 
is  converted  into  an  historical  personage  locally  accredited  by 
the  monks  of  Palestine  *. 

Again,  the  nataral  man  is  AiU  of  childish  curiosity,  but  is 
easily  repelled  by  the  task  of  investigation,  and  satisfied  with 
reasons  insufficient  or  false.  He  finds  it  easy  to  wonder,  but 
difficult  to  understand.  He  justifies  his  ignorance  by  insisting 
on  the  miraculous.  The  ready  resource  of  a  First  Cause  at 
once  silences  doubt  and  supersedes  inquiry^.  The  excitement 
of  the  marvellous  is  enjoyed  with  little  expenditure  of  thought. 
Hence  the  ancients  were  unscrupulous  in  their  appeals  to  divine 
causation  on  the  most  trivial  occasions.  The  expression  "  ro 
®stov"  the  supernatural,  was  synonymous  with  any  thing  re- 
mote, strange,  or  otherwise  impressive.  Unaccountable  events 
were  said  to  be  divinely  brought  about*;  the  Pelasgi  were 
"  divine"  because  no  one  knew  who  they  were  or  whence  they 
came  ' ;  the  remarkable  defile  of  Tempe  was  said  to  have  been 
formed  by  a  special  contrivance  of  God' ;  the  law  of  storms  was 
the  arbitrary  volition  of  Boreas  or  ^olus ;  the  earthquake  or 
volcano  were  the  forges  of  Vulcan  or  the  writhings  of  Enceladus. 
In  the  first  ages  of  the  world  man  was  of  gigantic  size  and 
strength,  of  preternatural  longevity',  and  favoured  by  imme- 
diate intercourse  with  heaven.  He  was  held  by  posterity  to 
have  been  what  in  pious  and  poetical  simplicity  he  thought 
himself,  a  Mend  and  guest  at  the  tables  of  the  Gods  *.  His 
bread  was  angelic  ambrosia  rained  down  from  the  sky;  the 
river  from  which  he  drank,  and  whose  remote  sources  had  been 
unvisited,   was    "  heaven   descended ;"  *"    the  whole  universe 

'  Justin,  44,  3.  '  Haaselquiat,  Voy.,  i.  184. 

*  6t«ry  rtXt^rnvrmf  0»%t9  airifrn.     Find.  Fyth.  x.  78. 

*  Bu^  T»xVt  oi";  ****  *"*<'  ^*''f  w^fMiKf.     Herod,  iv.  8 ;  ix.  91.     Died.  S.  i.  190. 
Patuum.  iv.  29;  vii.  8;  x.  14.    Appian,  B.C.  1154. 

*  Horn.  Iliad,  T.  177. 

*  eiiA  fffTtg.     iBlian,  V.  H.  3.  i.  p.  162. 

"  Eiueb.  Pr.  Et.  ix.  17.     Spanheim  to  Callim,  H.  Dian.  132. 
'  PauB.  viii.  2. 

»•  Thus  the  Nile  was  "htrn'tms"  Hind,  r,  174  ;  Odyss.  iv.  479,  "  ha  r$  m^antt 
•X"*  r«f  ^nyat"  says  the  Scholiast. 
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seemed  aliye  with  Deity ;  angels  came  to  comfort  him  in  his 
dreams,  and  his  awakening  was  but  a  livelier  sympathy  with  a 
fictitious  world,  in  which  the  flight  of  a  bird,  the  fall  of  a 
meteor,  or  a  rumour  of  uncertain  origin,  were  so  many  intima- 
tions from  heaven'*.  Even  ecstacy  and  frenzy  were  considered 
divine";  and  the  barbarous  Scythians  repudiated  a  doctrine 
implicitly  believed  by  the  more  credulous  Greek*'.  A  super- 
stitious value  was  attributed  to  the  casual  exclamations  of  chil- 
dren *^  and  enthusiasm  or  drunkenness  were  inspiration'^. 
Everything  appears  miraculous  before  it  is  understood.  As 
writing  was  attributed  to  Hermes,  and  the  mechanism  of  lan- 
guage was  an  inscrutable  mystery  to  Socrates  and  Pythagoras*', 
so  the  results  of  human  ingenuity  stUl  astonish  those  who  are  un- 
familiar with  the  detailed  operations  of  a  factory,  and  the  world 
itself  remains  to  most  men  a  scene  of  fortuitous  change  or 
capricious  will  instead  of  a  fixed  and  intelligible  arrangement. 

DIFFERENCE   BETWEEN   ANCIENT   AND    MODERN    MIRACLE. 

Cicero  gives  a  useful  rule  for  testing  remarkable  occurrences. 
"  Nothing,"  he  says  *,  "  that  is  impossible  can  ever  have  hap- 
pened ;  but  that  which  is  possible  need  not  excite  our  astonish- 
ment ;  for  it  is  only  our  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  the  unknown 
phenomenon  which  creates  the  miracle."  One  of  the  first  of 
modem  philosophers'  repeats  the  same  thing  in  nearly  the 

"  Lennep  to  Hetiod,  Th.  10. 

"  Plato,  Phaedr.  244.    Winer,  E.  W.  B.  ii.  p.  781. 

*'  Herod.  It.  79.  The  Delphic  onde  wu  deacribed  as  "  fatidici  specus  quoram 
ezhalatione  temulenti  futuia  praecinunt." —  Pliny,  H.  N.  ii  98.  A  draught  of  the 
intoxicating  Soma  juice  was  said  to  exalt  to  heaven.     Lassen,  Ind.  Ant.  i.  789, 790. 

'*  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  14. 

"  Strabo,  x.  717,  165,  Teh.  Plut  de  defect.  Or.  481.  Payne,  Knight  Anct.  Art. 
s.  68,  n.  18. 

••  Plato,  Cratyl.  Aul.  Gell.  x.  4.     Cic  Tusc.  i  26. 

»  De  DiT.  ii.  22. 

'  Humboldt,  Eosmos,  p.  20. 
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same  words.  "  The  forces  of  Natare  appear  to  operate  ma- 
gically, shrouded  as  it  were  in  the  gloom  of  a  mysterious  power 
only  when  their  workings  lie  beyond  the  bounds  of  generally 
ascertained  natural  conditions."  To  the  early  inhabitants  of 
the  East  cTerything  was  unexplored,  and  therefore  everything 
was  miraculous.  They  assumed  the  universe  to  be  either  itself 
animated  or  peopled  in  all  its  parts  by  innumerable  spirits;  and 
the  only  doubt  was  as  to  the  moral  complexion  of  those  beings, 
whether  their  intents  were  wicked  or  charitable,  whether  emis- 
saries of  heaven  or  of  hell^.  Religious  teachers  naturally 
adopted  a  character  and  language  in  conformity  with  prevailing 
impressions  of  the  supernatural.  Without  any  intention  to 
deceive,  they  assumed  in  virtue  of  their  mental  superiority  either 
the  actual  title  of  divinity,  or  at  least  a  divine  commission  * ; 
and  if,  as  Plutarch  reasonably  observes  ^  God  so  highly  fa- 
voured poets  and  musicians  as  to  grant  them  inspiration,  no  one 
could  reasonably  be  surprised  that  kings  and  lawgivers,  such  as 
Minos,  Zoroaster,  or  Numa,  might  be  honoured  in  the  same 
way.  "  For  the  gods,*'  he  argues,  "  might  seriously  converse 
with  such  excellent  persons  as  these  in  order  to  instruct  and 
encourage  them  in  their  great  attempts;  whereas  if  they  in- 
dulged poets  and  musicians,  it  could  only  be  by  way  of  diver- 
sion." It  was  easy  for  men  like  Empedocles,  Epimenides,  or 
ApoUonius  of  Tyana,  to  pretend  to  control  the  powers  of  Nature 
by  feats  which,  superstitiously  interpreted,  gave  them  a  real 
control  over  the  minds  of  the  common  people.  Pherecydes,  by 
tasting  the  water  of  a  fountain,  was  enabled  to  predict  the 
approach  of  an  earthquake^;  but  the  vulgar  inference  that  the 
possessor  of  such  knowledge  must  be  a  god,  was  as  gross  an 
error  as  that  of  the  ignorant  Maltese  who  thought  Paul  super- 
human because  he  was  uninjured  by  the  serpent^.  Habitual 
modes  of  thought  are  reflected  in  language ;  and,  according  to 
the  common  complaint  of  philosophers  of  the  serious  mistakes 

'  1  John  iv.  1 ;  Deut.  XYiii.  22;  Matth.  vii.  16. 

*  Stiabo,  xvi.  761.  *  Vit.  Numae. 

•  Pliny,  N.  H.  ii.  81.  '  Acts  Mviii.  6. 
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about  things  which  have  originated  in  an  incautious  use  of 
words',  the  ancients  were  themselves  frequently  deceiyed  by 
their  own  figurative  expressions.  Thus,  from  the  words  o  x<xo( 
ioi^a  rnv  ^wvijv*,  "the  people  saw  the  voice,"  the  miraculous 
voice  which  proclaimed  the  law  on  Sinai  assumes  in  Philo  a 
visible  form  and  figure,  a  complete  though  mysterious  organiz- 
ation of  member^  and  spirit'^.  The  modems,  misled  by 
the  speciosa  miracula  of  oriental  language,  are  often  in 
their  matter-of-fact  interpretation  led  to  understand  a  literally 
superhuman  agency  where  nothing  of  the  kind  was  perhaps 
intended  by  the  writer;  for  it  was  common,  says  Jerome,  to 
conform  in  writing  to  the  opinions  of  the  times  rather  than  to 
the  literal  strictness  of  truth".  Miracle,  in  the  modem  sense, 
is  a  direct  infraction  of  the  order  of  Nature ;  the  Divine  power 
controlling,  intermpting,  or  disorganizing  itself ;  it  must  amount 
to  this,  or  it  ceases  to  be  sufficient  evidence  in  the  cases  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  ancient  idea  did  not  necessarily  in- 
volve this  absurdity;  a  sign  or  wonder  was  little  more  than 
a  signal  exhibition  of  superior  wisdom  or  address.  The  pre- 
tensions of  the  ancients  to  inspiration  or  magic  stood  on  dif- 
ferent grounds  from  modem  charlatanism;  they  were  unasso- 
ciated  with  any  distinct  notions  of  the  absolute  perfection  and 
uniformity  of  natural  law ;  an3rthing  unusual  or  superlative  in 
its  kind  ",  even  an  opportune  shower  of  rain,  or  lucky  escape 
from  the  fall  of  a  tree  *',  received  a  superstitious  yet  not  extra- 
vagant distinction  from  the  common  course  of  events.  Even 
the  Hebrews,  who  supposed  themselves  under  the  immediate 
superintendence  of  Jehovah,  did  not  pretend  to  such  a  measure 
of  supematural  intervention  as  could  supersede  the  necessity  of 
an  Arab  guide  through  the  desert  '^,  or  exempt  their  judge  from 

'  Platarch,  Isii  and  Osirii,  cb.  61. 

*  Bzod.  zx.  18. 
>•  Mange/i  Philo,  iL  185,  408. 

"  In  Jerem.  ch.  28.    **  Malta  in  Scriptoria  lacrii  dicuntur  juxta  opinionem  iUiut 
temporii,  et  non  juzta  id  quod  rei  rentes  continebat" 

"  Comp.  Daniel  t.  11, 14  ;  vi.  8.     Josephui,  Apion,  ii.  0. 

<*  Hi«t  Alex.  Comnen.,  ch.  6.  *^  Numb.  x.  29,  32. 
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the  common  infirmities  of  human  nature  *'.  And  when,  in  the 
Bible,  God  is  stated  to  have  made  with  his  own  hands  coats 
of  skins  to  clothe  the  first  dwellers  on  the  earth,  and  useful 
inventions  of  other  kinds  are  ascribed  to  Ceres  or  Vulcan,  to 
Osiris  or  Jemsheed,  the  meaning  in  plain  prose,  or  at  least  the 
only  legitimate  inference,  is  merely  that  these  discoveries  are  of 
immemorial  antiquity,  and  derived  from  an  apparently  intuitive 
perception  of  the  adaptation  of  natural  expedients  to  human 
wants.  If  superior  talent  is  ascribed  to  divine  inspiration  ^',  or 
victory  to  Heaven  " ;  if  the  breeze  is  called  the  spirit  of  God '", 
and  storms,  sickness,  or  death  his  emissaries  ";  these,  in  order 
to  be  correctly  rendered  into  modem  phraseology,  must  be  viewed 
as  the  bold  but  not  unusual  metaphors  of  the  poetry  of  the 
East.  ''  Scripture,"  says  Grotius,  "  contains  miracles  enough 
without  gratuitously  multiplying  them.' 


»»  20 


§  3. 

DILEMMA  OF   SENSUOUSNESS   AND    SENTIMENTALISM. 

• 

Beligion  often  appears  to  be  a  mere  sentiment,  because  the 
reason  by  which  it  should  be  disciplined  requires  long  cultiva- 
tion, and  can  only  gradually  assume  its  proper  prominence  and 
dignity.  The  faculties  are  seldom  combined  in  its  avowed  ser- 
vice; and  firom  its  consequent  misdirection  has  been  inferred 
the  impossibility  of  finding  within  the  limits  of  the  mind  an 
efiectual  religious  guide.  It  has  even  been  said  that  religion 
has  properly  nothing  to  do  with  the  head,  but  is  exclusively  an 
exercise  of  the  heart  and  feelings;  that  all  the  teaching  or  edu- 
cation which  can  properly  be  called  "  religious"  consists  "  in 
the  formation  of  the  temper  and  behaviour,  the  infusing  devo- 
tional feeling,  and  the  implanting  of  Christian  principles."^    In 

'*  Bxod.  zTiii.  18. 

**  Bzod.  zzzi  8.  ^*  Exod.  zxi.  18. 

'■  Gen.  L  2.    Bzod.  z.  13 ;  ziv.  21.    Nahnm  i.  8.     P«.  Izzviii.  26. 

'•  Ps.  civ.  4  ;  cxlviii.  8.     Heb.  i.  7.  *  Ad  Bxod.  xz.  1. 

*  Remarks  on  Popular  Bducation,  by  H.  P.  Hamilton.     Parker,  1847. 
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Other  words,  the  highest  faculty  of  the  mind  is  not  required 
in  the  service  of  him  who  bestowed  it.  Through  this  narrow 
view  the  sentiments  are  over-exoited;  the  judgment  becomes 
proportionately  languid  and  incapable,  the  connection  between 
the  theory  and  practice  of  duty  is  unobserved,  and  dogmas 
are  blindly  learned  without  regard  to  their  origin  or  meaning. 
Superficial  reUgion  has  every  where  the  same  result;  it  fluctuates 
between  the  extremes  of  insensibility  and  superstition,  and 
exhibits  in  this  respect  a  curious  parallel  to  the  analogous 
catastrophe  of  notional  philosophy.  The  uneducated  feeling 
has  only  the  alternative  of  unquestioning  credulity,  or  of 
sacrificing  and  abrogating  itself.  This  is  the  universal  dilemma 
of  artificial  creeds;  their  votaries  divide  into  formalists  and 
sceptics,  Pharisees,  and  Sadducees;  Ctdvinism,  in  our  own 
days,  has  swung  back  to  rationalism,  and  the  symboUcal 
forms  of  ancient  reUgion  are  pronounced  by  a  competent 
observer  to  have  generally  led  to  these  contradictory  extremes'. 
The  passage  is  easy  from  one  to  the  other.  The  devotional 
feeling  of  a  Catholic  of  the  middle  age  might  have  been  de- 
stroyed if  the  doctrines  of  Copernicus  or  Galileo  had  induced 
him  to  mistrust  the  infalUbihty  of  the  Pope;  and,  in  the  days  of 
Sir  Thomas  Browne,  it  may  have  been  correct  to  say  that  a  dis- 
belief in  witchcraft  implied  "  a  sort  of  atheism."  Horace  was 
startled  out  of  his  irreligious  philosophy  by  a  clap  of  thunder ; 
but  if  a  heathen  who  saw  an  angry  Hecate  in  the  eclipsed  moon 
could  have  understood  a  modem  almanack,  he  might  at  once 
have  fallen  into  the  impiety  from  which  Horace  was  a  convert. 
The  want  of  a  proper  control  over  the  senses  and  feelings  by 
the  understanding  has  ever  been  the  great  source  of  reUgious 
corruption.  The  magnificence  of  external  nature,  the  "  sun  in 
his  strength,"  or  the  "  moon  walking  in  brightness,"*  led  men  to 
rest  indolently  in  their  earliest  and  easiest  impressions,  and  to 
invest  the  most  obvious  material  symbols  with  the  attributes  of 

'  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osirifl,  ch.  67. 

'  Job  xxxi.  26.     Deut.  iv.  19.     Wisd.  xiii.  3.     Gomp.  Philo  de  Confus.  linguar. 
Pfeif.  iii.  394.     Diod.  S.  iii.  394.     Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  22. 
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divinity.  To  rade  meD,  deficient  in  precision  of  language  as  of 
ideas,  abstract  conceptions  coald  be  conveyed  only  by  physical 
representations  and  visible  forms.  The  Hebrew  prophets  drama- 
tised the  particulars  of  their  mission,  and  the  diplomatic  lan- 
guage of  the  Scythians  was  contained  in  significant  tokens  of 
birds  and  mice,  of  frogs  and  arrows*.  For  the  same  reason 
symbols  became  the  almost  universal  language  of  ancient  theo- 
logy*. They  were  the  most  obvious  method  of  instruction ;  for, 
like  Nature  herself,  they  addressed  the  understanding  through 
the  eye,  and  the  most  ancient  expressions  denoting  com- 
munication of  religious  knowledge  signify  ocular  exhibition". 
But  figurative  emblems,  however  congenial  to  the  infancy  of  the 
mind,  impeded  its  progress  to  maturity.  Illustrations  were  con- 
founded with  their  objects.  The  imagery  of  the  temples,  under- 
stood not  symbolically  but  literally,  underwent  the  same  fate 
which  afterwards  befel  words  and  notions,  and  became  an  un- 
meaning superstition,  useful  only  as  a  pious  fraud  for  political 
purposes,  and  to  provide  excitement  for  fanatical  imaginations^. 
To  teach  the  direct  lessons  of  truth  was  deemed  impracticable 
and  unsafe.  The  emblem  or  allegory  was  left  unexplained' 
to  minds  incapable  of  interpreting  it",  and  the  Egyptians  ima- 
gined they  imitated  the  example  of  nature  when  they  concealed 
their  lore  within  the  gloom  of  temples  or  beneath  the  veil  of 
hieroglyphics.  Formularies,  perpetuated  by  deferential  feeling 
as  inviolable  and  unalterable,  either  consigned  the  understand- 
ing to  the  hopeless  darkness  deplored  by  the  Apostle'",  or  to 
the  equally  dangerous  reaction  of  incredulity,  which  in  Greece 
produced  scepticism  in  philosophy,  Euhemerism  in  religion,  and 
left  the  gods  only  as  empty  names  to  embellish  the  titles  of 
Alexander,  Demetrius,  or  Caesar. 

*  Herod,  iv.  181. 

*  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  Ti.  618.  Paus.8,8,2.  lamblic.  Vit.  Pyth.23.  Strabo,x.474. 
'  e.  g.  tliiiiyit^ttt  iulant  itmf,  mn^mnf,  a^i^Ny,  &c.     Herod,  ii.  49.     Horn.  Od.  x. 

802.     Iliad,  i.  87. 
'  Neander*!  Hist.  Tram.  i.  p.  6.    Strabo,  vii.  p.  297.     Qa.  Curt  iv.  10. 

*  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  144.  *  Plato,  Rep.  ii.  378. 
»•  Epheg.  iv.  18.     1  Corinth,  xiv.  38. 
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§4. 

THE   HEBREWS. 

The  religion  of  the  Hebrews  was  peculiarly  of  that  sensual 
and  sentimental  kind  which  it  is  almost  impossible  to  confine 
within  the  limits  of  a  wholesome  enthusiasm.  Much  of  the  de- 
votional language  of  their  sacred  books  must  be  placed  to  the 
account  of  their  rudeness  and  ignorance.  They  regarded  the 
order  of  the  world,  not  as  an  intelligible  succession  of  causes 
and  consequences,  but  as  a  series  of  wonders  played  oiff  for 
their  especial  service  in  the  way  either  of  reward,  instruction,  or 
punishment.  The  several  nations  of  the  earth,  presumed  to 
correspond  in  number  with  that  of  the  patriarchs  who  went  into 
Egypt*,  were  each  under  the  presidency  of  one  of  the  angels, 
while  the  chosen  people  were  led  and  protected  by  God  in  person, 
who  indeed  had  made  the  world  exclusively  for  their  sakes.  "  As 
for  the  other  people  which  likewise  come  of  Adam,  thou  hast  said 
they  are  nothing,  but  be  like  unto  spittle;  and  thou  hast  likened 
the  abundance  of  them  unto  a  drop  thatfalleth  from  a  vessel.'" 
The  high  poetical  and  moral  value  of  the  choicest  Hebrew  lite- 
rature is  tarnished  by  an  arrogant  nationality,  and  an  unchari- 
table feeling  towards  the  rest  of  mankind ;  and  if  a  few  prophets 
pleaded  nobly  in  favour  of  sincerity  and  justice,  their  precepts 
were  neutralized  by  precedents  which  imder  the  name  of  reli- 
gion justified  treachery,  exclusiveness,  and  cruelty.  Hebrew  re- 
ligion contained  no  steady  intellectual  principle  of  progress;  it 
might  make  an  efiPort  to  recover  the  plain  maxims  of  morality 
when  they  had  been  forgotten,  but  it  could  supply  no  continuing 
principle  for  the  support  of  society  except  the  spur  of  vindic- 
tive ambition,  and  that  puerile  and  superstitious  pride  from 
which  it  never,  except  in  Christianity,  emerged.  As  the  sun 
stood  still,  or  even  went  backward  for  the  ancient  Israelite,  so 

>  Dent  zxxii.  8,  LXX.     Gen.  zlvi.  27.     Bxod.  i.  5.     Deut  x.  22.    Jenii.  Tar- 
gum  to  Gen.  zi.  7.     Horapollo.  i.  14.     Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  17;  vii.  2. 
'  2  Bsdras  vi.  56. 
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even  in  those  latter  days,  when  communications  with  the  super- 
natural world  had  become  comparatively  Tsxe,  and  Jehovah 
seemed  to  have  abandoned  his  people  to  the  persecutions  of  the 
Gentiles,  the  Jew  still  believed  himself  to  be  the  especial 
favourite  of  heaven,  and  that  a  time  would  come  when  the  an- 
cient promise  would  by  a  startling  requital  be  justified  before 
the  world.  In  the  mean  time,  not  only  men,  but  animals,  and 
plants,  even  the  commonest  weed,  had  each  their  allotted 
guardian  spirit';  sicknesses  of  the  most  trivial  kind,  and  par- 
ticularly epilepsy,  were  attributed  to  the  agency  of  dsBmons*. 
The  healing  power  of  a  mineral  spring  was  owing  to  the  inter- 
ference of  an  angel';  and  every  dunghill  was  infested  by  its 
own  Asmodeus". 

The  Jews  as  a  nation  were  hopelessly  illiterate ;  even  the  art 
of  writing  was  a  rare  accomplishment  among  the  lower  classes 
in  the  age  of  the  apostles^.  The  Babbis,  whose  learning  con- 
sisted of  a  wilderness  of  formal  observances  and  quibbling  in- 
terpretations handed  down  by  oral  tradition,  succeeded  to  the 
ancient  authority  of  priests  and  prophets;  and  the  Talmud  is 
an  exhibition  of  what  had  passed  for  wisdom  among  the  most 
distinguished  of  the  nation  for  many  hundred  years  prior  to  its 
being  committed  to  writing  at  Babylon  or  Jerusalem.  As  proof 
of  the  puerility  of  the  Jews  in  their  notions  of  literary  criti- 
cism, it  is  only  necessary  to  recollect  that  the  book  of  Enoch, 
an  evident  imitation  of  Daniel,  written  under  Herod  the  Great ', 

*  Origen  to  Numb.  Op.  ii.  828.  Jerome  to  Habak.  i.  14.  Rev.  ix.  11;  xiv.  18, 
&C.     Gfrorer  Urchristenthmn,  i.  869. 

*  Luke  xin.  11.  *  John  v.  4. 

'  Magical  receipts  are  given  in  the  Talmud  for  making  the  powers  of  the  air  (Ephe- 
sians  ii.  2 ;  vi.  12)  visible  to  mortal  oigans ;  and  it  was  considered  dangerous  by  the 
Jews,  as  by  the  Greeks  (Aristoph.  Aves.  1490,  Schol.),  to  salute  any  one  by  night 
lest  it  should  turn  out  to  be  a  devil.  Devils  frequented  lonely  places,  especially 
ruins,  sepulchres,  and  privies;  and  Babbi  A&i,  when  he  went  alone  into  a  haunted 
privy,  near  Tiberias,  used  peculiar  precautions.  (Gfrorer.  Urchrist.  i.  409.)  Car- 
diacus,  or  the  heartburn,  is  a  daemon  who  attacks  those  who  drink  too  much  of  the 
juice  of  the  wine-press :  canine  madness  is  another  of  the  devil's  pranks.    (lb.  412.) 

'  Bishop  Thirlwall's  Pre&ce  to  Schleiermacher's  Luke,  p.  118. 

■  Gfrorer,  Urchristenthum,  i.  98,  &c. 
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is  seriously  quoted  by  the  Apostle  Jude  as  composed  by  the 
"  seventh  from  Adam."*  In  the  Babbinical  schools,  a  ready 
memory  was  as  necessary  as  among  the  Druidical  neophytes, 
and  was  more  prized  than  soundness  of  understanding  *\  The 
great  maxim  was  to  "  hedge  round  the  law ; "  that  is,  to  preserve 
inviolate  the  traditional  and  established.  The  reading  of  foreign 
books  was  placed  under  an  anathema.  "  Execrabilis  esto  qui 
alit  porcos,"  said  the  Talmud ;  execrabilis  item,  qui  docet  filium 
suum  sapientiam  Greecam."  Estranged  from  foreign  contact", 
and  confined  to  the  one  only  circle  of  mystic  theology,  Jewish 
literature  was  but  another  name  for  the  Mosaic  law ;  and  its  in- 
terpreters, the  Rabbi  and  the  Scribe,  claimed  an  infallibility  and 
authority  over  the  laity  superior  even  to  that  of  the  inspired 
writers  on  whom  they  commented,  or  of  the  law  itself*'.  In 
one  instance*'  a  Babbi  is  appealed  to  as  umpire  to  settle  a 
disputed  point  of  theology  between  God  and  the  angels ;  and 
Rabbi  Solomon  Jarchi**  declares  that  "  if  a  Rabbi  should  teach 
that  the  left  hand  is  the  right,  and  the  right  the  left,  we  are 
bound  to  believe  him."" 

The  power  of  changing  the  course  of  nature,  or  of  predicting 
future  events,  being  considered  the  necessary  means  of  attesting  a 
divine  commission,  the  art  of  distinguishing  the  true  prophet  from 
the  false  became  one  of  the  most  important  problems  of  Hebrew 
theology;  for  the  love  of  signs  and  wonders  was  the  characteristic 
of  the  Jew,  as  the  taste  for  philosophic  speculation  and  discussion 

•  Jude,  ver.  14. 

••  Conf.  Deut.  iv.  9.     Gfrorer.  Urchrist.  i.  169. 

"  Conf.  TocituB,  Hist.  y.  5.     Juvenal,  S.  14,  108.     Joseph.  Antiq.  20,  11,  2. 

"  Mishna  Sanhedr.  ch.  xiv.  8. 

"  Gfrorer.  i.  p.  148.  "  Ad  Deut.  xvii.  11. 

'*  Archbishop  Lanfranc,  when  a  monk,  instructing  some  neophytes  in  Latin,  is 
said  to  have  been  reproved  by  the  Abbot  as  for  a  &lse  quantity  in  saying  **  docere  ;*' 
he  instantly  corrected  himself,  and  said  "docSre.**  Incredibile  prope  dicta  est, 
(says  Freigius  in  his  Life  of  Ramus),  sed  tamen  verum,  in  Farisiensi  Academic  Doc- 
tores  extitisse  qui  mordicus  tuerentur  ac  defendercnt,  "  Ego  amat'*  tarn  commodam 
oiBtionem  esse  quim  "  ego  amo  ;'*  ad  eamque  contumaciam  comprimendam  publico 
opus  fuisse.  The  basis  of  this  absurdity  was  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  passages  Isaiah 
xxxviii.  6  and  Mai.  i.  6,  literally  rendered,  ''  Bgo  addet  super  dies  tuos.** 
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was  the  peculiar  distinction  of  the  Greek  '*.  The  author  of  Chris- 
tianity often  deplores  the  slavery  to  sense,  and  the  avidity  for  the 
miraculous,  which  prevailed  among  his  countrymen;  he  reproves 
them  for  their .hlindness  of  heart  and  understanding,  and  for  the 
pertinacity  with  which  they  rejected  all  evidence  but  that  of 
ocular  demonstration  and  marvellous  signs  *^.  He  himself  ap- 
peals rather  to  the  moral  character  of  his  works  in  evidence  of 
his  mission  than  to  their  miraculous  nature";  nay,  belief  was 
rather  a  condition  antecedent  to  the  works  than  a  result  to  be 
always  produced  by  them".  Yet  he  is  generally  represented  to 
have  been  in  this  respect  obliged  to  conform  with  oriental  feel- 
ing, and  to  supply  at  all  hazards  a  sufficient  abundance  of  the 
coarse  food  which  at  the  time  was  necessary  to  support  the  en- 
thusiasm of  a  religious  party'\  Christianity  in  its  origin  was 
a  Jewish  heresy'*;  and  with  its  essential  and  better  spirit  were 
blended  many  of  the  contracted  habits  of  thinking  among 
which  it  originated.  Its  author  vainly  endeavoured  to  substi- 
tute a  more  effectual  test  of  truth'*  than  the  rude  criterion  of 
supernatural  exhibitions,  which  had  so  often  been  found  incon- 
clusive and  deceptive";  and  it  was  only  by  slow  degrees  that 
the  Apostles  themselves  abandoned  the  idea  of  a  political  Mes- 
siah'*, or  the  narrow  notion  which  would  have  made  the  Gospel 

'•  1  Corinth,  i.  22.     Matt.  xii.  38.     Mark  xv.  32.     John  vi.  30. 

"  John  W.48;  xx.  29. 

'•  John  V.  86 ;  x.  25,  32,  37 ;  xiv.  11 ;  xv.  24 ;  xx.  29. 

"  Matt.  xi.  58.     Mark  vi.  5.     John  xii.  37. 

*•  A  reservation  being  of  course  to  be  made  on  nccount  of  the  uncertainty  of  tho 
traditions.  The  expression  (John  vi.  21),  wrongly  translated  in  our  version,  "  They 
wished  to  take  him  into  the  ship ;"  followed  by  "  immediately  the  ship  touched  the 
shore/'  throws  a  doubt  upon  the  miraculous  nature  of  the  fact  recorded.  In  the 
same  chapter  Christ  is  called  on  by  the  very  persons  said  to  have  just  before  wit- 
nessed and  been  convinced  by  the  miracle  of  the  loaves,  to  give  some  "  sign "  as  a 
foundation  for  their  believing  his  mission  (v.  30) ;  the  question  either  destroys  the 
authenticity  of  the  antecedent  miracle,  or  must  itself  be  regarded  as  unhistorical,  as 
an  artifice  of  composition  devised  to  elicit  the  doctrines  of  the  answer  given  to  it. 

•'  AcU  xxiv.  14.  «•  Matt.  vii.  16,  20. 

"  Bxod.  vii.  11.    Mark  xiii.  6,  22. 

**  Luke  xxiv.  21. 
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exclusively  "  the  children's  meat**.  The  more  liberal  views  of 
the  anti-Jewish  party,  though  ostensibly  sanctioned  by  miracle, 
were  strenuously  resisted  by  their  fimatical  brethren;  and  the 
first  council  of  Jerusalem  reported  in  the  Acts,  was  held  for  the 
purpose  of  exonerating  the  Gentiles  from  some  of  the  more  in- 
tolerable and  unnecessary  observances  of  the  Mosaic  law.  But 
though  Christianity  made  an  early  effort  to  emancipate  itself 
from  Jewish  fetters,  there  were  many  inveterate  habits  of 
thinking  intermingled  with  it  against  which  it  was  the  less 
likely  to  rebel,  because  they  meet  with  a  faithful  echo  and  sup- 
port in  aU  ages  among  the  ignorant  and  larger  portion  of  man- 
kind. Jesus  might  easily  foresee  from  the  temperament  of  his 
countrymen  the  hazardous  extremes  to  which  they  might  be 
exposed  by  their  ready  credulity,  and  the  dangerous  use  which 
might  be  made  by  zealots  and  impostors  of  their  extravagant 
and  long-cherished  expectations.  Yet  even  his  own  followers 
inherited  not  only  many  of  the  usages  and  festivals  of  the  Jews, 
but  an  ample  share  of  their  propensity  to  superstition.  Neither 
Christianity  nor  Judaism  could  effectually  separate  the  pure  and 
natural  elements  from  the  false  and  artificial  as  long  as  the  latter 
had  the  prepossessions  of  mankind  in  their  favour,  and  met  with 
no  check  from  philosophy.  Practical  exigencies  rescued  our  own 
municipal  law  from  feudalism,  and  made  it  conform  more  and 
more  nearly  to  the  actual  requirements  of  society;  but  religion 
stood  comparatively  aloof  from  the  necessities  which  insured 
the  improvement  of  empirical  art,  and  its  only  risk  being  a  want 
as  yet  unfelt,  it  continued  to  cling  to  antique  forms  as  to  the 
necessary  conditions  of  its  existence.  It  flung  off  the  more 
galling  of  its  chains,  and  made  a  temporary  stand  against  the 
tyranny  of  authority;  but  the  real  source  of  slavery  was  in  the 
mind,  which,  enfeebled  by  indolence,  and  imperfectly  taught  by 
philosophy,  again  resigned  itself  to  a  superstition  akin  to  that 
against  which  it  had  revolted.     Hence  the  prevailing  unwilling- 

'•  John  viii.  38.     Matt  iii.  9;  xv.  27.     Haik  vii.  27.     Ron.  ix.  7.     AcU  x. 
14,  34  ;  xi.  2. 
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ness  to  reason  on  religious  subjects;  hence  too  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity,  associated  during  so  many  dark  ages  with  a  belief 
in  supernatural  intervention,  still  appear  from  habit  as  if  indis- 
solubly  and  essentially  connected  with  them;  and  to  place  an 
unhesitating  faith  in  the  marvels  of  Palestine  is  as  rigorously 
exacted  from  the  candidate  for  salvation  as  the  weightier  matters 
of  the  law  of  love,  its  meekness,  forbearance,  and  beneficence. 

§6. 

TEMPORARY   CHARACTER  OF  RELIGIOUS   FORMS. 

ReUgion  is  an  eternal,  never-failing  principle ;  but  its  name 
has  generally  been  usurped  by  those  artificial  forms  of  ritual  or 
creed,  which,  founded  on  peculiar  circumstances  of  time  and 
place,  are  confined  within  certain  geographical  or  chronological 
limits.  It  is  indeed  impossible  to  conceive  any  system  of  reli- 
gious symbols  or  dogmas,  which,  not  wearing  the  livery  of 
a  particular  time,  shall  have  an  equal  pertinency  and  validity  in 
all  ages  and  nations.  No  such  standard  has  ever  yet  been 
realised  \  The  ceremonial  of  Moses  and  of  Mahomet  had  only 
a  local  and  temporary  application,  and  conceptions  partake  of 
the  same  partial  and  artificial  character.  Creeds  as  well  as 
ceremonies  are  Umited  in  their  usefulness,  and  consequently  in 
their  duration.  Forms  are  in  their  nature  transitory;  for  being 
destitute  of  flexibility  and  power  of  self- accommodation  to 
altered  circumstances,  they  become  in  time  unconformable  to 
realities,  and  stand  only  as  idle  landmarks  of  the  past,  or 
like  deserted  channels  requiring  to  be  filled  up.  Charity 
is  indeed  an  eternal  truth,  a  universal  duty;  but  the  Apos- 
tle admits  the  partial  and  temporary  character  of  religious 
institutions,  whether  of  ceremony  or  symbol,  for  he  conti- 
nues, "  whether  there  be  prophecies,  they  shall  fail,  whether 
there  be  knowledge,  it  shall  vanish  away."  For  both  know- 
ledge and  prophecy,  the  attainments  of  a  particular  age,  and 

'  Emvit  multis  in  rebtts  antiquitas,  quas  yel  usu  jam,  vel  doctrinii  vel  vetuttate 
immutataa  videmus.     Cic.  de  Div.  ii.  33. 

VOL.  I.  C 
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the  institutional  worship  adapted  to  them,  are  partial  and  imper- 
fect^; and  must  ineritably  be  superseded  by  something  worthier 
and  better  as  the  sphere  of  observation  becomes  enlarged,  and 
the  results  of  thought  more  matured  and  comprehensive.  How 
wide  the  interval  between  the  religion  of  the  patriarchs  and  that 
of  the  prophets  of  Israel;  or  again,  between  the  spirit  of  Moses 
and  of  Paul;  between  the  political  and  jealous  Jehovah  of  the 
Hebrew,  and  the  universal  parent  of  the  Christian!  From 
savages  who  scarcely  know  of  God,  or  who  look  to  him  as  a 
being  rather  baleful  than  beneficent,  from  the  slave  of  sense, 
who,  reversing  the  order  of  creation,  forms  a  God  after  his  own 
image,  and  like  the  Thracian  or  Negro  supposes  him  to  be  dark 
skinned  or  ruddy  *,  according  to  the  varieties  of  human  com- 
plexion, to  the  unpersonified  unity  of  Xenophanes,  or  the 
*•  unmixed  good'*  of  Plato,  how  many  the  steps  of  intellectual 
gradation,  each  of  which,  if  .creeds  were  always  rigidly  invio- 
lable, must  have  been  painfully  won  by  suffering  and  martyrdom. 
All  religions,  whether  Hindoo,  or  Greek,  have  been  more  lenient 
to  speculative  differences  than  to  the  infraction  of  external 
forms;  but  forms  must  at  last  resign  themselves  to  the  power 
of  opinion;  and  the  silent  changes  of  thought  would  inevit- 
ably have  been  attended  with  corresponding  modifications  of 
external  observance,  if  it  were  not  that  the  bulk  of  mankind 
assume  a  religion,  like  a  parochial  settlement,  passively  and  un* 
reflectingly  as  a  part  of  their  birthright,  and  consult  for  ever 
after  their  religious  prejudices  as  they  do  their  watches,  each 
confident  in  his  own  mechanical  result,  neither  attempting  to 
correct  its  imperfections,  nor  even  suspecting  their  existence*. 
The  whole  amount  of  the   conceptions  of  our  age   are  but 

«  1  Corinth,  riii.  8, 10.  •  Clem.  Alex.  Str.  vii.  711. 

*  ConTentional  religion  is  as  a  French  dinner,  of  which  we  know  neither  the  in- 
gredients nor  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  compounded,  or  the  hands  through 
which  they  have  passed ;  but  are  content  to  take  and  eat  it  as  it  is  served  up  to  ns. 
"  Theological  systems  are  too  often,"  says  Jortin  (Dissert  2),  "as  temples  dedicated 
to  implicit  faith,  and  he  who  enters  to  worship  in  them,  instead  of  leaving  his  shoes 
after  the  Eastern  manner,  must  leave  his  understanding  at  the  door,  and  it  will  be 
well  if  he  find  it  when  he  comes  out  again." 
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glimpses  of  reladve  troth  bant  and  refraoted  in  a  thousand  de- 
viations, which  properly  belong  only  to  one  transitory  moment 
in  the  continuous  development  of  ages ;  yet  we  make  our  own 
ideas,  whether  of  religion  or  philosophy,  the  invariable  measure 
of  those  of  other  people,  and  of  other  times;  and  thus  compla- 
cently cherishing  the  conceit  of  stability  where  in  reality  all  is 
in  motion,  and  of  completeness  where  all  is  imperfect,  we  ob- 
stinately defend  under  the  name  of  "  Divine  Truth"  the  idols 
of  imagination  which  are  already  escaping  from  our  grasp,  and 
rapidly  passing  from  the  real  into  the  formal,  and  thence  to  the 
ridiculous  and  obsolete.  But  every  desertion  of  nature  at  last 
produces  a  reaction.  The  time  predicted  by  the  Apostle'  will 
at  length  arrive,  when  artificial  forms  and  transmitted  dogmas 
will  have  completed  their  mission,  and  be  absorbed  in  a  system 
more  philosophical  and  natural. 

§6. 

QUESTIONABLE   VALUE   OF   MIRACULOUS   PROOF. 

The  religious  sentiment  which  at  an  early  age  fed  on  super- 
naturalism  is  forced  into  a  different  direction  without  being 
weakened  by  the  cultivation  of  the  reason.  Miracles  die  out 
as  they  approach  the  confines  of  civilizations  and  the  duration 
of  human  life  and  the  general  course  of  nature  fall  into  the 
routine  of  common  experience.  Phenomena,  which  before 
appeared  arbitrary  acts  of  power,  assume  when  connected  and 
compared  an  intelUgible  aspect  as  orderly  results  of  law. 
Seeming  exceptions  to  the  usual  succession  of  events  are  rarely 
seen,  and  their  exceptional  character  is  at  once  felt  to  be  only 
apparent  and  deceptive.  Men  have  never  yet  attained,  and 
believe  to  be  unattainable',  that  absolute  and  exhaustive  know- 

»  1  Corinth.  XT.  28. 

*  Kohl,  in  his  account  of  the  Russian  superstitions  respecting  the  sacred  curiosi- 
ties of  the  Kremlin,  gites  some  curious  instances  of  the  rapid  growth  of  mythi  in  a 
soil  &yourable  to  them.     Russia,  1842,  p.  216  of  the  Eng.  Translation. 

'  Men,  that  is,  impressed  with  the  convictions  of  inductive  philosophy,  or  those 

c  2 
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ledge  of  physical  causes  which  would  he  necessary  for  the 
satisfactory  attestation  of  miracle'.  Miracle,  as  it  must  now 
be  understood,  implies  something  inconsistent  with  the  order  of 
a  perfect  government,  something  overlooked  in  the  original 
plan  requiring  an  interpolation  contradictory  to  its  general 
tenour.  This  contradiction  was  never  contemplated  by  the 
ancients.  Their  imaginations  were  excited  by  what  was  strange 
to  look  to  a  divine  agent,  but  it  was  precisely  from  their 
defective  notions  of  the  order  of  the  whole  that  they  recognised 
a  peculiar  divinity  in  the  exceptional.  It  was  only  in  the 
imagination  of  a  poet  under  peculiar  circumstances  that  two 
contradictory  wills  could  be  supposed  to  co-exist  in  the  divine 
mind*,  and  even  then  the  fluctuating  ruler  of  Olympus  was 
made  subordinate  to  a  higher  and  controlling  power.  A  perfect 
and  immutable  being  cannot  break  his  own  laws,  or  be  at 
variance  with  himself;  his  power  is  only  commensurate  with 
his  will ;  he  cannot,  because  he  will  not,  do  that  which  would 
be  inconsistent,  prejudicial,  and  unjust*.  And  why  should  the 
order  of  nature  be  disturbed  for  the  sake  of  those  who,  sub- 
mitting the  understanding  to  the  eye  and  demanding  signs  or 
wonders  as  an  indispensable  condition  of  belief,  may  discover 
them  abundantly  in  the  uncomprehended  order  of  natural 
events  ?  Why  derange  a  machinery  so  vast,  so  perfect  in  its 
connection  and  so  infinite  in  its  relations,  in  order  to  effect  a 
doubtful  surprise  or  obscure  conviction  among  the  most  ignorant 
of  mankind,  whose  authority  as  witnesses  must  ever,  from  the 
imperfection  of  their  knowledge,  be  open  to  exception,  and 
remain  insufficient  to  transfer  the  impressions  at  first  received 
through  the  long  series  of  sceptical  generations?  It  is  not 
incredible  that  God  can  raise  the  dead,  for  his  ability  to  do  so 
is  abundantly  evident  in  nature ;  it  is  incredible  only  that  he 

who  have  experienced  how  often  appearances  once  thought  miraculous  adroit  of  ex- 
planation. 

'  By  the  same  mode  of  arguing,  SpeusippuB  is  said  to  have  exposed  the  weakness 
of  the  philosophy  of  definitions.     Bitter.  Hist.  Phil.  ii.  456. 

*  **  Look,  what  I  will  not,  that  I  cannot  do." — Meantrefor  Afecunre. 
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should  do  SO  in  a  manner  inconsistent  with  his  own  eternal 
laws,  and  it  would  have  been  no  irrational  inference  which 
should  have  ascribed  an  admitted  infraction  of  those  laws  to 
Beelzebub,  to  demoniacal  agency  instead  of  to  divine".  Why,  it 
is  said,  is  it  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  God  may  choose  to 
exhibit  his  unquestioned  power  over  the  universe  by  bending  it 
to  his  will?  Why  unlikely  that  on  some  striking  occasions  in 
the  past  history  of  the  world  he  should  have  exhibited  emphatic 
and  unmistakeable  examples  to  after  ages  in  proof  of  his  regard 
for  the  principles  of  justice  and  virtue?  It  is  because,  not  to 
mention  the  questionable  morality  of  many  recorded  miracles, 
and  the  impossibility  of  providing  in  any  human  testimony  an 
adequate  guarantee  of  their  reality,  he  has  already  done  all 
this  more  effectually  by  the  undeviating  energy  of  his  ordinary 
laws.  Through  them  he  speaks  a  language  addressed  not 
merely  to  the  eye,  but  to  the  reason,  whose  written  characters 
are  never  to  be  effaced  by  time,  obscured  by  doubts,  or 
interpolated  with  spurious  and  inconsistent  additions.  Were 
miracles  really  indispensable  for  religious  improvement  and 
consolation,  heaven  forbid  there  should  be  any  limits  to  our 
credulity,  or  that  we  should  hesitate  for  an  instant  to  beheve  all 
the  exaggerations  of  oriental  expression,  or  to  prefer  the  wildest 

'  Comp.  Matt.  zil.  24,  with  Robertion*!  America,  book  ir.  p.  169.  The  mythical 
idea  of  sin  against  the  Holy  Ghost,  as  to  which  see  GfrOrer.  Urchrist.  ii.  402,  as 
applied  by  Christ  to  the  objections  of  the  Pharisees,  is  that  of  wilfully  and  nngrate- 
iully  misrepresenting  the  motives  of  a  bene£Bctor,  of  ascribing  acts  evidently  good  to 
a  bad  principle.  Christ  here  in  a  great  measure  disavows  the  validity  of  the  evi- 
dence of  miracle,  making,  as  do  the  ablest  divines,  the  doctrines  a  proof  of  the  mim- 
cle  rather  than  the  mixacles  of  the  doctrine.  The  objection  of  the  Pharisees,  hi 
from  having  anything  to  do  with  the  idea  of  universal  law,  is  itself  a  strong  instance 
of  the  insufficiency  of  the  argument  from  miracle,  and  of  its  liability  to  perversion. 
They  who  believed  in  miracle  generally  could  not  deny  the  miraculous  pretensions  of 
an  adversary;  they  therefore  ascribed  them  to  diabolical  power,  as  Marco  Polo  and 
other  Boman  missionaries  represented  the  fraudulent  wonders  of  the  Pagan  priest- 
hood. The  trial  of  the  spirits  was  not  accompanied  by  any  trial  of  the  fact  The 
shower  of  rain  which  assisted  Marcus  Aurelius  in  the  war  with  the  Marcomanni 
was  ascribed  by  the  Christians  to  the  efficacy  of  their  own  prayers,  by  the  Emperor 
himself  to  the  fiivour  of  Jupiter,  by  others  to  the  magic  art  of  Julianus,  &c. ;  but  no 
one  thought  of  questioning  the  miraculous  character  of  the  event. 
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dreams  of  the  child  or  savage  to  the  rash  theories  of  the  philoso- 
pher. But  the  hypothesis  of  miracle  has  lost  its  usefulness,  as 
well  as  a  large  share  of  its  popularity.  It  no  longer  promotes  a 
spirit  of  piety,  when  God  is  rather  studied  in  the  known  than 
guessed  at  through  the  unknown,  when  the  ordinary  and  regular 
is  acknowledged  to  be  more  truly  divine  than  the  strange  and 
accidental.  Addressed  to  the  ignorant  and  unthinking,  it  pro- 
duces no  permanent  conviction  of  comprehensive  beneficence  and 
wisdom.  It  substitutes  disarrangement  and  anarchy  for  certainty 
and  order.  Uninstrucdve,  because  defying  all  comparison  and 
analogy,  it  leads  to  no  useful  lesson  but  that  ^Hiich  is  better 
proved  without  its  assistance.  It  is  no  more  necessary  to  the 
present  support  of  Christianity  than  those  usages  of  the  cere- 
monial law  discarded  at  its  outset.  A  belief  in  the  miraculous, 
or  Messianic  character  of  Jesus,  was  in  his  own  day  the  most 
decisive  test  of  superiority  to  vulgar  prejudice  and  of  a  dis- 
position to  conform  to  the  spiritualism  of  Christianity;  now 
circumstances  are  reversed,  for  by  a  strange  misapprehension  of 
the  nature  and  objects  of  faith,  the  weightier  matters  of  charity 
and  justice  are  deprived  of  their  due  preponderance  and  made 
secondary  to  a  blind  belief  in  the  supernatural  and  mystical. 
But  belief  in  miracle  is  worse  than  useless;  it  creates  false 
notions  of  God's  nature  and  government;  it  tons  the  imagina- 
tion against  the  reason ;  it  discourages  the  cultivation  of  the 
intellect,  and  darkens  the  path  of  duty.  It  demoralizes  by 
superseding  prudential  care  and  the  feeling  of  immediate 
responsibility.  It  removes  God  from  the  world,  and  brings 
him  back  again  only  by  a  convulsive  start  of  superstitious 
amazement.  The  supposition  of  a  partial  and  capricious 
government  of  nature  has  much  the  same  effect  as  if  it  were 
unhappily  realized.  When  Ulysses  ascribed  to  God  the  effects 
of  his  own  negligence  in  forgetting  his  cloak  ^  or  when  Ajax 
considered  his  falling  on  slippery  ground  to  be  the  injurious 
act  of  Minerva",  the  real  cause  of  these  mischances  would 
probably  be  unheeded  and  uncorrected.     Superstition  miscon- 

'  Odyss.  xiv.  488.  •  Iliad,  xxiii.  774. 
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Btrues  human  nature  as  well  as  divine;  it  makes  God  a  tyrant', 
the  inexplicable  author,  or  negligent  spectator  of  pain,  disease, 
and  evil'^  and  attributes  to  him  every  severe  calamity  as  a 
penal  infliction,  penal,  not  in  regard  to  the  immediate  fault  or 
negligence  from  which  it  has  arisen,  but  in  retaliation  for  some 
theoretical  corruption  or  general  sin,  with  which  the  particular 
sufiering  has  no  ascertainable  connection.     But  in  the  perfect 
code  of  the  universe  pain  is  never  inflicted  except  to  instruct, 
to  correct,  or  to  save,  the  uses  of  adversity  being  most  con- 
spicuous in  the  precision  with  which  they  point  their  moral. 
And  when  the  man,  abandoning  the  playthings  of  the  child,  to 
whom  alone  the  explanation  of  a  mystery  is  a  disappointment, 
begins  to  appreciate  the  wisdom  of  order  and  the  kindness  of 
inflexibility,  he  discovers  the  constitution  of  the  world  to  be  in 
harmony  with  bis  awakened  powers  of  intelligent  observation. 
Nothing  is  unintelligible,  though  much  is  not  understood";  no- 
thing is  miraculous,  though  everything  is  wonderful.     Through- 
out the  universe  he  sees  no  room  for  prodigies,  no  possibility  of 
accident.     He  desires  not  that  God  should  infringe  the  regu- 
larity of  his  own  proceedings  in  order  to  demonstrate  the  fact 
of  his  superintendence  or  existence,  since  he  derives  a  much 
stronger  conviction  of  these  truths  from  the  regularity  of  nature 
furnishing  the  basis  of  a  prescience  limited  only  by  the  inability 
of  the  faculties  to  embrace  the  wide  extent  of  her  arrangements. 
Miracle  should  have  altered  its  name  with  the  alteration  in 
tjie  idea,  for  from  the  moment  when  the  reality  of  a  divine 
system  of  law  was  manifested  to  philosophy,  the  belief  in  it 
became  blasphemous  as  well  as  inmioral,  an  imputation  on 
divine  wisdom  and  goodness.     For  God  is  not  the  God  of  the 

'  e.  y.  In  the  ezpreasiiHis,  **  Ztvf  iinK%  mmmv  /m(«»/'  ^^  Iliad,  vi.  357 ;  Faiu. 
ix.  37 ;  or  when  the  modem  Syrians,  interrogated  why  they  bo  abound  in  vermin 
while  Eiuppeaof  an  hoi,  reply  "  It  \m  the  cnrfle  of  GK>d  on  them."  Kelly*!  Syria, 
p.  78. 

^  One  of  the  iniBpecBhle  di£Bcultie«  of  miracle  is  the  moral  one,  why,  if  really 
posaibl^f  it  doe«  not  maoi&st  itself  oftener.  A  descent  of  Vishnou  is  too  often 
wished  for  in  vain. 

"  There  is  no  real  mystery  except  essences  and  final  causes. 
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exceptional  or  contradictory,  but  of  the  consistent  and  universal; 
watching  over  the  welfare  of  the  sparrow  as  well  as  over  Solomon 
in  his  glory ;  the  omnipresent,  impartial  mind  working  within 
self-prescribed  limits*',  not  the  subtle  magician,  mechanical  con- 
structor, or  patronizing  monarch  '*.  His  inarticulate  but  impres- 
sive voice  is  heard  in  silence  '*,  addressing  not  the  mere  senses, 
but,  through  their  intervention,  the  emotions  and  thoughts,  and 
the  universe  itself,  which,  as  interpreted  by  poets,  spoke  only  to 
the  feeling  for  the  beautifiil,  or  the  passion  for  the  marvellous, 
becomes  the  Alexandrian  Logos,  the  eloquent  and  infallible 
exponent  of  the  true  **, 

§7. 

INTELLECTUAL   RELIGION   OR   EDUCATION. 

The  basis  of  all  our  real  knowledge  is  the  reliance  we  place 
on  the  constancy  and  precision  of  nature.  Nothing  could  be 
truly  learned,  nor  any  value  attached  to  experience,  but  for  the 

'^  The  belief  in  minculouB  agency  become  actually  displaced  by  the  discovery  of 
v€rcB  cauite,  that  is,  the  causes  on  which  events  are  really  found  to  depend.  When 
it  is  observed  that  results  once  ascribed  to  supernatural  agency  are  actually  or  pro- 
spectively attainable  from  natural,  the  belief  in  mimcle,  or  of  an  exceptional  action 
of  the  Deity,  becomes  proportionably  weakened,  and  at  length  is  altogether  merged 
in  a  conviction  of  the  uniformity  of  his  government.  The  expedient  of  supposing 
miracles  to  be  results  of  a  more  general  and  hitherto  unascertained  law  is  not  only 
inapplicable  to  the  cases  where  they  are  supposed  to  be  wanted,  but  a  virtual  aban- 
donment of  the  whole  principle. 

^  Bectius  atque  honestius  est  sic  arbitrari  summam  illam  potestatem  secretam 
coeli  penetralibus,  et  iliis  qui  longissime  separantur  et  proximis  uni  et  eiLdem  ratione 
opcm  salutis  afferre,  nee  penetrantem  atque  adeuntem  specialiter  singula  nee  in- 
decord  attrectantem  cominiis  cuncta — talis  quippe  humilitas  ne  cum  homine  quidem 
convenit  qui  sit  vel  paululikm  conscientue  superioris.  Apuleius  de  Mundo,  844, 
p.  402. 

^*  "Dii  tacendo  res  indicant" — wiytnrtt  XjmXtywi.  Porphyry  de  Abstin.  226 
Uher. 

>*  "Unable  to  see  God  himself,"  says  Philo,  (Mangey.  L  419;  Pfeif.  iii.  358.) 
"  we  may  at  least  hope  to  see  his  image,  the  most  holy  Logos,  or  Word;  in  whom  is 
comprehended  the  most  perfect  of  sensible  things,  the  Universe ;  for  philosophy  is 
nothing  more  than  a  lealous  effort  to  see  and  understand  these  things.*' 
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invariable  connection  of  cause  and  effect,  and  the  certainty  and 
fixity  of  the  laws  of  creation.  When  providential  government 
is  admitted  to  be  regular  and  undeviating,  then  and  then  only 
is  an  unlimited  field  of  exertion  and  education  opened  to  the 
intellect.  Were  the  Creator  liable  to  be  infl.uenced  by  caprice, 
or  to  be  diverted  from  his  purposes  by  entreaty,  his  works  would 
not  only  be  involved  in  ridiculous  confusion,  but  would  be 
intelligible  to  himself  alone,  and  destitute  of  meaning  and 
instruction  to  his  rational  creatures.  The  philosopher  would 
then  be  really  no  nearer  to  heaven  than  the  ploughman. 
Nature  must  ever  remain  an  object  of  childish  wonder,  not  of 
intelligent  study.  Even  the  Chaldees  would  have  abandoned 
their  observatories  in  despair  if  they  had  really  credited  the 
miracle  of  the  dial  of  Ahaz ' ;  and  there  would  be  little  prospect 
of  obtaining  any  certainty  in  regard  to  the  laws  of  meteorology, 
if  real  efficacy  could  be  supposed  to  attach  to  occasional 
petitions  for  rain  or  fine  weather.  The  sentiments  of  awe  and 
admiration  which  were  the  acknowledged  source  of  religious 
and  of  all  knowledge*,  could  become  so  only  by  exciting  the 
mind  to  activity  in  the  comparison  and  analysis  of  the  pheno- 
mena which  nature,  in  many  respects  so  penurious,  furnishes 
with  unlimited  prodigality  to  give  exercise  to  our  minds.  Uer 
meaning,  though  not  obvious,  is  never  )iopelessly  mysterious ; 
and  her  external  adornment  being  always  subservient  and 
secondary  to  an  ulterior  useful  end,  both  the  wonderful  and  the 
beautiful,  relatively  to  the  human  mind,  may  be  regarded  as 
incentives  to  attention,  amusing  and  exciting  the  fancy  in  order 
to  suggest  wisdom  to  the  understanding.  Knowledge  is  but 
familiarity  with  the  means  employed  by  nature  to  accomplish 
her  designs,  and  the  practical  application  of  knowledge  for  the 
purposes  of  happiness  is  wisdom.  The  process  by  which  the 
mind  is  generally  enabled  to  discover  those  natural  arrange- 
ments which  it  is  the  part  of  wisdom  to  apply  and  to  obey 
may  be  shortly  and  simply  stated.  Science  is  methodised 
experience.     Being  is  made  known   to   us  only  through  its 

'  2  Chron.  xxxii.  81.  «  Prov.  i.  7.     Eccles.  i.  14,  20. 
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manifestations  and  effects.  We  examine  and  compare  such 
of  these  as  can  be  brought  vnthin  reach  of  our  sensations, 
registering  their  mutual  relations,  their  coordination,  con- 
fbrmity,  &o.  Observation  suggests  hypothesis,  and  hypothesis 
in  its  turn  points  out  new  objects  for  observation.  Facts 
arranged  and  compared  lead  to  the  discovery  of  general  facts 
and  of  those  uniformities  of  action  called  laws  of  nature,  and 
an  aggregate  of  well  tested  and  correlated  laws  is  a  science. 
Science  is  the  intellectual  tribute  to  religion;  for  its  office  is 
essentially  subservient  to  religious  and  moral  practice,  the 
knowledge  of  the  true  being  immediately  convertible  into  the 
doing  of  the  right.  The  systematized  records  of  experience  to 
which  we  give  the  name  of  science  are  unsatisfying  to  man  as 
a  merely  contemplative  being,  but  exactly  suited  to  his  wants 
as  an  active  and  moral  one.  They  teach  him  not  what  is 
absolutely  true,  but  what  is  true  relatively  to  himself^.  He 
imbibes  from  experience  a  general  sense  of  obligation  simul- 
taneously with  the  perception  of  truth,  at  first  by  that  involuntary 
suggestion  which  resembles  instinct,  and  afterwards  through 
deliberate  and  self-conscious  inferences.  Nature  both  within 
and  without  has  ever  a  definite  aim,  and  inevitably  makes  him 
fiael  the  powerful  instrumentality  by  which  she  ensures  the 
general  accomplishment  of  her  object.  He  is  surrounded  by 
incitements  on  the  one  hand,  and  by  checks  and  limitations  on 
the  other,  being  hemmed  in  as  it  were  by  circumstances,  so  as 
to  be  in  some  degree  protected  from  injuring  himself  or  others 
by  wanton  or  involuntary  indiscretions.  But  until  the  under- 
standing is  devdoped,  the  economy  of  his  being  is  unsafe  and 
imperfect.  A  man  s  most  important  education  begins  at  the 
maturity  of  his  faculties,  the  time  at  which  it  is  commonly  sup- 
posed to  end,  when  for  the  first  time  he  becomes  fully  aware  of 
the  meaning  and  intimate  connecticm  between  truth  and  duty, 
and  when  from  dementary  pupilage  he  may  be  said  to  be 
launched  into  the  great  school  of  the  universe^  where  knowledge, 

^  II  n'y  a  pas  pour  I'hommc  d'autre  verit^  que  la  verite  humaine ;  c'est  la  seule 
quil  111!  ftoit  donne  d  atteindre.     Jouifroy. 
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self-interest,  and  sentiment  cooperating,  lead  him  more  securely 
in  the  path  of  duty  and  philosophy.  Sut  the  theory  of  educa- 
tion, simple  enough  when  viewed  as  the  general  reactionary 
process  hetween  the  mind  and  nature,  becomes  much  more 
complicated  when  we  regard  it  in  reference  to  pardoular  circum- 
stances and  times.  The  elementary  education  of  the  day  is  a 
reversal,  in  some  degree  an  inevitahle  one,  of  the  natural  pro- 
cess; it  is  the  recapitulation  of  foregone  conclusions ;  its  object 
being  the  "  acquisition  of  knowledge,"  an  acquaintance  with 
the  vast  store  of  experiences  preserved  in  the  terms  of  language, 
•as  well  as  in  inferences  and  reasonings.  We  enter  a  world  pre- 
occupied with  names  and  ideas  with  which  it  is  immediately 
necessary  to  become  familiar,  and  which,  being  the  first,  are 
often  the  sde  objects  of  intellectual  training.  In  tliis  procedure 
the  hitler  ends  of  education  are  sacrificed  to  its  elements.  We 
are  trained  to  believe  and  remember  rather  than  to  think  and 
judge.  Words  and  notions  taught  authoritatively  not  only 
belie  the  progressive  character  of  science  and  lose  its  living 
interest,  but  exercise  a  pernicious  influence  over  the  mind,  the 
idea  of  finality  being  more  calculated  to  deaden  its  &culties 
than  to  improve  them.  A  dogmatical  application  of  science 
encourages  a  dogmatical  religion,  both  by  estranging  the 
religious  sentiment  trom  the  natural  field  for  iits  developmont, 
and  anticipating  by  ready  answers,  like  the  AristoteUan  philo- 
sophy in  alliance  with  middle-age  theology,  the  spirit  of  inde- 
pendent inquiry,  which  might  otherwise  have  been  tempted  to 
extend  itself  to  graver  subjects.  No  one  attempts  to  itecom- 
mence  the  task  of  original  observation;  nor  would  it  be  possible, 
even  if  desirable,  to  avoid  making  use  of  prior  discoveries  and 
judgments.  Yet  artificial  teaching  may  be  far  from  attaining 
what  is  implied  by  the  terms  education  and  culture*,  unless  we 
try  to  obviate  its  dangers  by  adhering  as  closely  as  possible  to 
the  natural  method.  All  knowledge  was  once  experience ;  and 
all  instruction,  or  communicated  knowledge,  requires  experience 
to  verify  and  support  it.     Instruction  may  direct  or  complete 

*  I.  e.  the  "drawing  out/'  or  ''growth"  of  the  fiicuUieB. 
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experieDce,  bat  can  never  entirely  supersede  it.  The  lessons 
of  nature  are  from  the  first  required  to  cooperate  with  those 
of  art,  and  little  information  can  be  gained  from  artificial 
sources  unless  illustrated  and  attested  from  natural  ones.  We 
could  not  learn  when  to  avoid  or  when  to  seek  the  fire  if  we 
had  never  felt  heat  or  cold;  music  cannot  be  described  nor 
colours  made  comprehensible  to  the  blind.  We  begin  to  draw 
inferences  from  experience  long  before  we  learn  to  employ 
general  maxims  and  language,  and,  indeed,  long  before  we 
could  be  safely  intrusted  with  the  discretional  use  of  either. 
Axioms,  such  as  those  of  geometry,  are  direct  appeals  to  these 
aboriginal  experiences,  being  those  easy  and  obvious  inferences 
as  to  number  and  space  incessantly  and  unconsciously  made, 
which  are  universally  assented  to  without  proof,  because  the 
proof  is  already  prepared  and  present.  Truth  is  no  more  innate 
within  the  mind  than  light  within  the  eye ;  yet  from  its  in- 
ability to  trace  the  origin  of  those  earliest  impressions  which  by 
long  continued  and  uncontradicted  association  have  been  im- 
plicitly received  as  incontrovertible,  the  mind  hastily  assumes 
the  basis  of  its  knowledge  to  be  something  intuitive  or  divine, 
a  part  as  it  were  of  itself.  Axioms  however  derive  their  seem- 
ingly independent  reality  not  from  any  priority  to  experience, 
but  from  the  multiplicity  and  familiarity  of  the  experiences 
supporting  them';  and  hence  the  peculiar  fitness  of  arithmetic 
and  geometry  as  elementary  exercises  of  the  reasoning  powers, 
each  step  being  a  process  not  merely  of  remembering  and 
believing,  but  of  experimenting  and  judging.  The  general 
propositions  or  axioms  of  the  mixed  sciences  are  of  a  very 
difibront  character,  the  experiences  on  which  they  rest  being 
remote  and  complicated,  and  their  truth  neither  obvious  nor 
complete.  Such  axioms,  being  nearer  to  the  end  than  to  the 
beginning  of  science,  cannot  be  abruptly  taught  without  in 
some  degree  discouraging  the  reasoning  powers  of  the  pupil. 
Here,  where  from  the  nature  of  the  case  the  mind  cannot  com- 
plete its  experiences  or  insulate  its  acquisitions  so  readily  as  in 

^  Mill't  Logic,  i.  306.     Henchel's  Discoune,  p.  05. 
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abstract  science,  there  are  always  wide  visionary  intervals  both 
between  the  thing  and  the  sensation,  and  between  the  sensation 
and  the  inference,  haunted  by  phantoms  requiring  examination 
and  trial  Uke  the  spirits  of  the  eastern  wizard.  Facts,  causes, 
and  laws  can  be  known  only  approximadvely  and  provisionally ; 
the  aspect  of  a  supposed  fact  changes  when  narrowly  examined; 
a  cause  is  only  a  selection  or  summary  more  or  less  accurate  of 
attendant  phenomenal  conditions;  and  laws  are  resolvable  into 
laws  of  greater  simplicity  and  generality.  Thus  the  knowledge 
of  to-day  is  unsettled  by  the  discoveries  of  to-morrow,  and  to 
the  mere  gatherer  of  inferences,  ignorant  of  the  processes  by 
which  they  were  made  as  of  the  qualifications  and  limits  of 
their  troth,  science  as  well  as  religion  is  but  a  mysterious 
puzzle,  as  uninstructive  to  the  intellect  as  it  is  unimpressive 
to  the  sentiments.  The  changes  of  language  are  as  unsatis- 
factory and  perplexing  as  the  changes  of  opinion.  An  ac- 
quaintance with  cotemporary  opinions  and  precision  in  the 
use  of  terms  are  doubtless  indispensable  as  forming  part  of 
elementary  education;  yet  surely  to  learn  the  conventional 
language  and  notions  of  the  day  should  not  be  its  final  or  only 
object.  Names  are  but  a  provisional  tabulation  of  a  provisional 
knowledge;  they  are  the  instruments  for  recording  and  com 
municating  thoughts,  and  of  arranging  and  unraveling  ex- 
periences. But  the  learning  of  words  is  liable  to  the  same 
abuse  as  the  learning  of  opinions.  We  are  apt  to  trust  to  the 
all-sufficiency  of  that  instrument  through  which  we  derive  so 
much,  and  mistake  the  means  for  the  end,  the  words  for  the 
truths.  We  are  in  this  dilemma  with  regard  to  language,  that 
we  cannot  dispense  with  its  forms  without  having  to  commence 
the  whole  work  of  the  intellect  afiresh,  yet  we  cannot  use  them 
without  being  almost  certain  to  ascribe  to  them  more  than  their 
real  value.  The  pretensions  of  language  always  exceed  the 
actual  limits  of  knowledge.  Words  include  not  only  what  we 
know,  but  what  we  believe,  implying  things  as  well  as  pheno- 
mena, so  that  a  proposition  logically  true  was  easily  imagined 
to  be  true  absolutely,  without  regard  to  the  provisional  character 
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of  all  terminology.     OlassifiGation  and  all  nomenclature  being 
a  result,  not  an  original  source  of  knowledge,  can  prove  no 
more  than  is  supported  by  its  own  basis.     Names  were  given 
long  before  their  extent  could  be  accurately  fixed,  and  hence 
their  import  is  always  changing,  growing  with  the  growth  of 
knowledge,  and  varying  in  respect  of  the  attributes  and  the 
individuals  comprised.     Language   strictly  considered  is  still 
more  emphatically  an  index  of  our  ignorance  than   of  our 
knowledge  °.    It  arches  over  a  fathomless  abyss,  and  if  firom 
its  literal   and  predicable  significancy  we  subtract  its  exact 
and  legitimate   amount  of  meaning,   there  remains  an  inde- 
finite residuum  of  assumption  corresponding   to  the  immen- 
sity of  the  unexplored  region  of  trutli.     The  page  of  know- 
ledge as  presented  in  language  seems  to  be  filled  up  and  com- 
plete, but  when  narrowly  examined  the  characters  are  discovered 
to  be  cyphers  whose  ultimate  meaning  is  yet,  and  perhaps  must 
ever  continue,  a  problem.     General  terms  are  like  algebraical 
symbols  of    unknown   quantities,   which  from   incapacity  to 
analyze  their  elements  we  allow  to  stand  provisionally  as  arbi- 
trary tokens  without  attempting  to  resolve  them  into  certainty. 
When  we   say,  for  instance,   that  time  has  ruined  a  picture, 
or  that  atmospheric  influence  has  caused  disease,  we  merely 
state  a  problematical  connection  between  two  vague  general 
terms,  but  are  still  far  from  a  precise  statement  of  the  process, 
chemical  or  physiological,  which  has  actually  occurred.    Words 
are  deceptive  in  proportion  to  the  extension   and  generality 
of  their  meaning;  thus,   in   the   quaint  language  of  Sacon^ 
chalk  and  mud  are  comparatively  good,  earth  bad,  &o.     Deity 
is  the  last,  the  most  comprehensive  and  obscure  of  all  gene- 
ralizations, the  universal  solvent  of  all  problems  in  the  early 
stage  of  thought,  but  which  in  after  times  is  broken  into  more 
minute  specification,  and  made  nominally  subordinate  to  an 
efibrt  at  a  detailed  statement  of  antecedents  and  consequences'. 
That   which  nominally  explains   everything  is   a  real   expla- 

•  "  To  speak  ifl  to  begin  to  err.'*    Goethe.     Gedichte,  p.  75,  imp.  8vo. 

*  Ni»v.  Org.  i.  Aph.  60.  •  Nov.  Org.  i.  Aph.  48. 
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nation  of  nothing.    Anaxagoras,  therefore,  afler  having  once 
for  all  announced  the  great  truth  that  the  order  of  the  uni- 
verse is  the  work  of  a  supreme  mind,  is  said  to  have  passed 
on  to  the  exclusive  consideration  of  those   material  causes 
which,  more  or  less  accurately  stated,  form  the  bulk  of  human 
science.     At  first    all  science    appears  merged  in  religion; 
afterwards  religion  is  as  it  were  swallowed  up  in  science.     In 
proportion  as  men  become  familiar  with  the  details  of  causation, 
language  ceases  to  indulge  in  the  vague  generalities  of  religious 
poetry,  and  is  ever  more  precise  and  less  mystical  as  knowledge 
becomes  more  accurate  and  full.     Every  grade  of  knowledge 
has  its  appropriate   expression.     Thus,   what  to  an  oriental 
mystic  would  be  a  plague  of  Egypt,  or  outpouring  of  divine 
wrath,  gradually  assumes  the  more  homely  name  of  a  simoom 
or  blight,  and  by  a  modem  naturalist  is  further  particularized  as 
a  peculiar  development  of  electricity,  an  attack  of  animalcules  or 
fungi.     In  both  modes  of  expression  a  divine  mover  is  equally 
contemplated;  for  no  one  more  deeply  feels  the  necessity  of  an 
intelligent  cause  than  the  student  of  nature,  who  sees  through- 
out her  empire   a  code  of  uniform  procedure  ascertainable, 
and  therefore   dictated  by  reason.     The  more  this  agency  is 
defined  and  understood,  the  more  is  its  reality  felt,  and  its 
wisdom   appreciated  ^     Nay,   it  may  be  said   that  the  reli- 
gious sentiment  can  be  matured  only  through  scientific  culti- 
vation; since  the  more  we  know  the  more  we  venerate,  and 
the  reverence  which  is  the  joint  result  of  sentiment  and  know- 
ledge can  alone  survive  the   attacks  of  change  or  time,   as 
being  never  chained  to  an  obsolete  opinion  or  an  immoral 
practice.     The  causes  of  the  degeneracy  of  science  have  been 
always   the  same  as   those  which  perverted  religion.     They 
consist  in  the  estrangement  of  the  one  from  the  other,  and  of 
both  from  the  understanding.     Science  and  religion  miscarried 
partly  through  the  subjection  of  the  intellect  to  the  senses, 

'  Cicero  enumerates  among  **  probabilia/'  or  rhetorical  clap-traps,  the  presumed 
irreligion  of  philosophers;  "eos  qui  philosophis  dent  openun  non  arbitiari  deos 
esso."     De  Invent  i.  29.     Pro  ClucnL  61.  N.  D.  ii.  2. 
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partly  through  the  involuntary  pride  which  induced  the  mind 
to  insulate  its  results  and  to  rely  prematurely  upon  itself. 
The  prejudices  of  the  senses  and  the  prejudices  of  opinion  were 
equally  unfavourahle  in  hoth  cases.  The  ancients  failed  in 
their  science  because  they  paid  more  regard  to  words  and 
notions  than  to  things,  and  in  their  religion,  because  they 
believed  they  had  become  acquainted  with  the  universal  cause 
when  they  assigned  to  it  an  existence  and  a  name,  or  sought 
an  alUance  with  it  in  mystical  rapture.  They  either  hoped, 
like  Moses '^  to  obtain  a  manifestation  of  the  Deity  to  the  eye, 
or  to  create  an  adequate  image  of  him  within  the  bounds  of  the 
isolated  understanding.  It  was  only  through  the  imagination 
that  they  could  hope  to  pass  the  interval  between  earth  and 
heaven,  for  as  yet  there  was  no  solid  pathway  for  the  reason. 
They  had  a  vague  feeling  that  the  universe  is  governed  by 
eternal  laws  of  justice",  but  the  impression  was  only  a  rude 
anticipation  of  the  legitimate  discovery,  an  inference  from  the 
analogy  of  human  government,  and  therefore  often  confounded 
with  arbitrary  volition  or  chance,  not  from  an  acquaintance  with 
the  government  of  nature.  Even  if  they  could  have  been  aware 
of  the  existence  of  natural  law  in  its  true  meaning  *^  they  knew 
not  how  to  study  or  decypher  it,  so  that  it  was  still  a  mystery, 
inoperative  as  a  guide  to  deliberate  choice  and  action.  The 
Stoical  maxim  "to  live  agreeably  to  nature"  was  the  nearest 
approach  of  antiquity  to  a  perfect  moral  code;  its  defect  was 
the  impossibility  of  applying  it  when  the  study  of  nature  was 
arrested,  and  when  anticipated  notions  were  assumed  as  final 

**  Exod.  xziv.  10;  zzxiii.  18. 

^^  oo(mnm9  h* aJ%^  TtM9tt4t9Tti,  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  866.  Antig.  455.  "The uni- 
verse/* lays  Philo,  "  does  not  hang  on  nothing,  but  on  the  eternal  laws  of  God." 
Pfei£  iii.  90.  Mangey.  i.  331.  **  wfMt  *«  auitt  Oi0V  rt'j  autnwt  to  (t^v^avn  xmt 
/3i/3«M«r«r«v  t^tirfta  r^y  ixmf."  True  wisdom,  says  Heraclitus,  is  not  ''  much  learn- 
ing," but  a  knowledge  of  the  "  ywfm  liri  tymv^ifmnt  vrntrm  )i«  irafrttf."  Diog. 
Laert.  iz.  1. 

'^  Even  now,  the  notion  of  general  law  is  far  from  being  as  impressive  or  perfect 
as  it  ought  to  be  (Mill's  Logic,  vol.  i.  372;  vol.  ii.  114,)  the  notion  of  cause  being 
gradually  matured  into  that  of  law  only  through  a  lengthened  experience  of  invariable 
causal  successions. 
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criteria  of  truth   and  right.      Visionary  theories   were   thus 
adopted  hy  rival  sects,  and  while  each  had  its  element  of  truth, 
the  Stoic  erred  on  one  side  as  much  as  the  Epicurean  on  the 
other.     If  nature  he  a  system  of  regularity  and  law,  we  must, 
in  order  to  live  agreeahly  to  it,  become  acquainted  with  its  laws, 
in  other  words  we  must  gain  experience,  and  that  not  only  in 
the  ordinary  sense  of  practical  or  worldly  wisdom,  but  in  its 
methodised  form  as  science;  the  intellectual  part  of  reUgion 
being  only  the  gaining  accurate  experiences  reduced  to  general 
principles  so  as  to  be  readily  available^  and  accompanied  by 
such  a  clear  view  of  the  resulting  obligations  as  may  insure  the 
realization  of  its  lessons.     Religion,   including  morality,   is 
therefore  no  more  than  well  directed  education;  and  as  the 
basis  of  all  education  must  be  the  notion  formed  respecting  the 
sources  of  knowledge  and  sanctions  of  duty,  the  first  great 
education  question  is  the  essentially  religious  one,  how  or  upon 
what  principles  is  the  world  governed;  or  rather,  is  it  governed 
upon  any  principle,  since  observances  of  prayer  and  belief  in 
miracle  inevitably  tend  to  countenance  the  idea  that  the  divine 
government  is  no  more  than  a  capricious  exercise  of  grace  and 
favour?     Every  duty  once  ascertained  becomes  obviously  a 
religious  duty,  and  the  same  sacred  character  appertains  to  every 
process  for  discovering  its  criteria  with  more  ease  and  precision. 
That  there  should  have  ever  been  a  doubt  about  the  real  evidences 
of  these  criteria  can  only  have  resulted  from  a  delusion  such 
as  that  which  makes  a  savage  fall  down  before  the  block  of 
his  own  manipulation.     The  foundations  of  the  right  and  good 
must  be  sought  for  in  the  legislation  of  nature,  as  the  limits  of 
social  propriety  are  laid  down  in  municipal  regulations.     Those 
general  arrangements  which,  perceived  either  in  the  physical  or 
moral  world,  baffle  inquiry  into  their  causes,  are  provisionally 
assumed  as  laws  of  nature,  that  is,  as  ultimate  expressions  of  a 
divine  volition,  conveying  to  us  such  a  partial  knowledge  of  the 
imiversal  order  as  may  be  a  sufficient  guide  in  cases  beyond  the 
reach  of  instinct.     The  first  elements  of  the  task  of  discovering 
them  are  easy,  but  its  range  is  the  intellectual  business  of  eter- 

VOL.  I.  X) 
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nity.  On  the  preliminary  scene  of  the  drama  of  mental  develop- 
ment each  individual  pursues  with  more  or  less  aid  from  pre- 
ceding experience  his  appointed  task,  a  humhle  one  perhaps  in 
itself,  yet  glorious  when  considered  as  part  of  an  endless  career 
of  improvement,  a  contribution  to  that  eternal  monument,  the 
great  wonder  of  the  modem  world,  which  though  often  exposed 
like  those  of  Babel  or  Memphis  to  interruption  and  dilapidation, 
is  unlike  them  and  the  philosophical  and  religious  systems  of 
which  they  may  be  regarded  as  types,  "for  ever  repaired  and 
renewed,  slowly  but  surely  rising  towards  the  unoffended 
heavens  through  the  cooperation  of  diversified  tribes  and 
tongues.  But  the  work  in  which  philosophy  and  religion  co- 
operate is  effectually  promoted  only  when  the  mind  is  humble, 
distrustful  of  itself,  and  trained  in  conformity  with  these  con- 
ditions. If  it  attempts  to  forestall  the  industry  of  Aiture  ages 
by  premature  theories  and  creeds,  to  idolize  its  notions  as 
entities,  and,  whether  on  scientific  or  religious  grounds,  to  treat 
its  acquired  experiences  as  final,  its  progress  is  arrested  at  the 
point  where  it  parted  from  philosophy,  like  a  degenerate  artist 
who  unconsciously  forsakes  nature  in  the  spirit  of  mannerism 
and  self-repetition.  All  notions  are  subjective,  and  between 
human  truth  and  error  there  is  only,  strictly  speaking,  the 
difference  of  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  subjectivity.  The 
more  subjective  class  of  ideas  belong  in  the  history  of  the 
mind  to  what  is  called  the  mythic  age,  but  are,  in  fact, 
abundantly  brought  forth  by  the  uneducated  or  ill-educated 
intellect  in  all  ages.  By  correcting  the  inferences  of  the 
senses  by  reason,  and  those  of  reason  by  confronting  them 
with  nature,  by  distinguishing  the  knowledge  thus  obtained 
as  containing  different  degrees  of  probability  or  certainty,  we 
obtain  not  indeed  that  absolute  truth  which  the  experience 
of  the  world  has  proved  to  be  unattainable,  but  that  know- 
ledge of  causes  and  consequences  which  conduces  to  our  pre- 
servation and  promotes  our  advancement.  Education  is  tha 
formation  of  the  intellectual  habits;  not  by  that  method  which 
ruined  the  ancient  philosophical  schools,   and  which  is  still 
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countenanced  by  modem  opinion *',  "the  instilling  tniths,"  for 
this  presumes  that  we  possess  truth  to  an  extent  transcending 
human  capability^  but  rather  training  the  mind  to  the  disposition 
and  ability  to  seek  truth,  to  acquire  that  philosophic  spirit 
which  has  been  said  to  be  more  valuable  than  any  limited 
acquisitions  of  philosophy,  and  for  this  end  to  be  prepared  to 
surrender  to  the  spirit  of  truthfulness  whatever  acquired  in- 
ferences have  from  time  degenerated  into  prejudices,  and  an 
obstinate  adherence  to  which  has  always  been  its  greatest  im- 
pediment. "The  most  necessary  of  all  rules  in  the  pursuit 
after  truth,"  says  Malebranche,  "is  never  to  give  entire  assent 
except  to  things  evident;  to  admit  nothing  into  the  mind  as 
truth  except  that  which  bears  the  evidence  which  this  rule 
demands."  For  all  attainable  truth  is  alterable  and  expansive, 
and  to  pursue  it  we  must  be  prepared  to  renounce  our  "  idols" 
or  prepossessions,  as  the  apostles  renounced  occupation  and 
kindred,  since  the  mind  must  be  purified  before  it  can  be 
enlightened;  Sapientia  prima  est  stultitid  caruisse^^. 


§8. 

FAITH. 

Beligion  and  science  are  inseparable.  No  object  in  nature, 
no  subject  of  contemplation,  is  destitute  of  a  religious  tendency 
and  meaning.  If  religion  be  made  to  consist  only  in  traditional 
and  legendary  forms,  it  is  of  course  as  distinguishable  from 
science  as  the  Mosaic  cosmogony  from  geology ;  but  if  it  be  the 
ascensio  mentis  in  Deumper  scalascreatarum  rerum,  the  evolv- 
ing the  grounds  of  hope,  faith,  and  duty  from  the  known  laws  of 
our  being  and  the  constitution  of  the  universe,  Beligion  may  be 
said  to  include  science  as  its  minister,  and  antiquity,  which  beheld 
a  divinity  in  all  things,  erred  only  in  mistaking  its  intelligible 

'*  Bishop  of  St.  AsapVt  Speech  on  Education  in  Freemasona'  Hall,  April,  1847. 
"  Nov.  Org.  i.  Aph.  68. 
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character,  and  in  making  it  a  mere  matter  of  mystic  specu- 
lation. In  a  more  limited  sense  religion  may  be  contrasted 
idth  science,  as  something  beyond  and  above  it ;  as  beginning 
\vhere  science  ends,  and  as  a  guide  through  the  realms  of  the 
unknown.  But  the  known  and  the  unknown  are  intimately 
connected  and  correlative.  A  superstructure  of  faith  can  be 
securely  built  only  on  the  foundations  of  the  known.  Phi- 
losophy and  religion  have  one  common  aim ;  they  are  but  dif- 
ferent forms  of  answer  to  the  same  great  question,  that  of  man 
and  his  destination.  Though  differing  in  name,  character,  and 
language,  their  mission  is  similar,  and  they  grew  up  under 
varying  circumstances  to  supply  the  same  want.  When  the 
human  understanding  was  first  roused  to  contemplate  the  pro- 
blem of  its  destination,  it  must  have  been  instantly  impressed 
with  a  sense  of  its  helplessness  and  incapacity  to  furnish  firom 
its  own  resources  a  satisfactory  solution.  The  problem  must 
have  been  abandoned  in  despair  if  it  had  not  been  cleared  up  by 
the  intervention  of  Heaven.  Those  consolatory  suggestions  of 
ever  present  nature  which  convey  even  to  the  savage  a  rough 
answer  to  the  great  diflficulty,  together  with  the  most  necessary 
elements  of  religious  truth,  were  hailed  on  their  first  announce- 
ment with  an  avidity  proportioned  to  the  want  of  them,  and 
deferentially  received  and  adhered  to  as  divine  intimations.  The 
growth  of  philosophy  was  checked  by  the  premature  establish- 
ment of  religions.  These  had  grown  out  of  a  kind  of  imperfect 
and  unconscious  philosophy,  and  clothed  in  the  poetic  language 
of  an  early  age  had  been  reduced  to  a  permanent  system  of 
dogmas  and  mytlii  calculated  for  a  time  to  amuse  and  satisfy 
the  doubts  and  aspirations  of  mankind.  But  religion  divorced 
from  philosophy  became  obsolete  and  ineflficient.  The  great 
problem  of  nature  recurred,  and  stronger  and  more  intelligible 
evidence  was  required  to  justify  the  important  results  which 
religion  had  anticipated.  Philosophy,  properly  so  called,  arose 
along  with  scepticism ;  when  men  were  emboldened  to  appeal 
from  authority  to  reason,  to  estimate  the  value  of  evidence,  and 
to  analyze  the  results  of  experience.     There  is  a  virtuous  seep- 
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ticisin  as  well  as  a  Decessary  faith ;  doubt,  that  '*  best  prism  of 
the  truth's  rays/*  is  a  part  of  true  religion  as  well  as  of  true 
philosophy,  and  the  proudest  boast  of  its  modest  and  patient 
spirit  is  to  be  "  ever  learning/'  though  never  indeed  arriving  at 
(perfect)  truth'.  The  wise  of  ancient  as  of  modem  times 
deeply  felt  the  imperfect  character  of  all  merely  human  know- 
ledge ;  they  professed  to  be  only  as  children  gathering  pebbles 
on  the  shores  of  the  ocean,  to  see  darkly  as  through  a  glass ', 
or  vision',  or  out  of  the  obscurity  of  a  cavern*.  But  the 
priestly  sage  was  disposed  to  register  his  more  cherished  in- 
ferences of  faith  and  hope  in  formularies  too  presumptuously 
rigid  to  claim  for  them  eternity  and  infallibility,  and  so  place 
them  as  supported  by  superhuman  authority  aloof  and  apart 
from  all  other,  acquisitions,  and  from  the  natural  revelation 
out  of  which  they  really  sprung.  Tradition  implicitly  received 
took  away  from  religion  its  power  of  conformity  to  the  progress 
of  human  wants,  and  fixed  it  in  a  mould  both  fanatical  and 
pedantic^.  Philosophy  challenged  this  intellectual  thraldom, 
and  undertook  to  achieve  for  itself  upon  independent  grounds 
a  faith  more  in  harmony  with  knowledge.  But  its  efforts, 
though  noble,  were  to  a  great  extent  frustrated  by  a  misconcep- 
tion of  its  object.  A  divine  and  infallible  creed  could  not  be 
entirely  replaced  by  the  humbler  pretensions  of  a  rational  one, 
and  philosophy  was  baffled  when  in  its  early  attempts  it  aimed 
at  that  certainty  which  religion  had  vainly  pledged  itself  to 
supply.  Tet  philosophy,  though  nursed  in  scepticism,  has 
eventually  won  both  a  certainty  and  a  faith;  a  faith  in  many 
respects  more  durable  than  that  idly  inherited  from  tradition. 
The  same  experience  which  teaches  rational  beings  to  look 
beyond  the  immediate  to  the  remote,  furnishes  them  with 
grounds  of  confidence  and  encouragement  for  the  task.     Be- 

»  2  Tim.  iii.  7.     Comp.  Philip,  iii.  12. 
'  it  lut  umrirr^Vy  Philo.  Mang.  ii.  483. 

'  Plutanh,  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  78.  *  Plato,  Rep.  7. 

*  Der  kampf  des  alten,  bestehenden,  beharrenden  mit  entwickelung,  aus— und 
umbildung  ist  immer  derselbe;  aus  aller  ordnung  ensteht  zuleUt  pedanterie.   G6ethe. 
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ligion  claims  all  the  faculties  as  tributaries,  and  even  the  ima- 
gination may  under  due  restrictions  help  to  exalt  humanity  by 
raising  it  above  the  limits  of  the  actual,  and  by  giving  a  more 
vivid  expression  to  its  hopes.  Faith  is  to  a  great  extent  invo- 
luntary ;  it  is  a  law  or  faculty  of  our  nature  operating  silently 
and  intuitively  to  supply  the  imperfections  of  knowledge.  The 
boundary  between  faith  and  knowledge  is  indeed  hard  to  distin- 
guish. We  are  said  to  know  our  own  impressions ;  to  believe 
in  their  reality,  or  in  the  existence  of  a  substantial  cause  of 
them.  It  follows  that  the  immediate  as  well  as  the  more 
remote  inferences  fix)m  phenomena  are  the  blended  firuit  of 
faith  and  knowledge ;  and  that  though  faith,  properly  speaking, 
is  not  knowledge,  but  the  admission  of  certain  inferences  be- 
yond knowledge,  yet  it  is  almost  impossible  in  tracing  back  the 
operations  of  the  mind  to  find  any  even  the  most  elementary 
inference  which  is  not  in  some  degree  a  compound  of  both,  and 
which  may  not  ultimately  be  resolved  into  a  consistent  belief  in 
the  results  of  experience.  Faith  being  thus  the  inseparable 
companion  and  offspring  of  knowledge,  is,  like  it,  liable  to 
modification  and  correction ;  that  which  we  call  our  knowledge 
of  the  ultimate  purpose  of  existence  being  in  fact  only  a  belief, 
or  inference  firom  experience,  which  would  lose  its  rational 
value  *  if  it  were  supposed  to  be  so  complete  and  infallible  as 
to  exempt  us  firom  the  necessity  of  fiirther  reflection.  All 
human  knowledge  must  partake  of  the  imperfection  of  the 
faculties  through  which  it  is  derived ;  and  the  limited  and  un- 
satisfactory character  of  what  we  know  leaves  a  wide  and  most 
important  void  to  be  filled  up  by  our  belief  But  the  more  im- 
perfect our  knowledge,  the  more  necessary  it  becomes  to  exa- 
mine with  suspicion  the  foundations  of  the  faith  so  closely 
connected  with  it.  Faith,  as  opposed  to  credulity,  and  to  that 
blind  submission  to  inexplicable  power  which  usurped  its  name 
in  the  ancient  East,  is  an  allegiance  of  the  reason ;  and  as  the 
"  evidence  of  things  unseen  " '  stands  on  the  verge  of  mys- 
ticism, its  value  must  depend  on  the  discretion  with  which  it  is 

•  Rom.  Tiii.  24,  »  Hebrews  xi.  1.     2  Cor.  t.  7. 
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formed  and  used.  Like  all  the  other  faculties,  the  belief 
requires  to  be  educated;  as  the  feet  are  taught  to  walk,  the  lips 
and  tongue  to  speak,  so  the  capacity  of  belief  must  be  taught 
how  to  build  securely,  yet  not  arrogantly,  on  the  data  of  ex- 
perience. Faith  is  not  that  belief  of  St.  Augustine,  whose 
merit  increased  with  the  absurdity  of  the  proposition,  nor  that 
which  attributed  to  the  instigation  of  God  the  real  or  projected 
murder  of  an  only  son.  An  irrational  faith  grew  out  of  the 
opposite  irrational  extreme  of  incredulity,  when  men  refused 
to  believe  the  truth  unless  authenticated  by  sensuous  evidence 
that  confounded  their  understandings.  True  faith  is  a  belief 
in  things  probable;  it  is  the  assigning  to  certain  inferences 
a  hypothetical  objectivity,  and  upon  the  conscious  acknowledg- 
ment of  this  hypothetical  character  alone  depends  its  advantage 
over  fanaticism,  its  moral  value  and  dignity.  Between  the 
opposite  risks  of  credulity  and  scepticism  it  must  be  guided  by 
those  broad  principles  of  reason  which  all  the  faculties  require 
for  their  regulation.  Reason  alone  can  in  each  case  determine 
where  creduUty  begins,  and  fix  the  limit  beyond  which  the 
mind  should  cease  to  assign  even  a  qualified  objectivity  to  its 
own  imaginations.  In  its  advanced  stages  faith  is  a  legiti- 
mate result  of  the  calculation  of  probabilities ;  it  may  tran- 
scend experience,  but  can  never  absolutely  contradict  it.  Faith 
and  knowledge  tend  mutually  to  the  confirmation  and  enlarge- 
ment of  each  other;  faith  by  verification  being  often  trans- 
formed into  knowledge,  and  every  increase  of  knowledge  sup- 
plying a  wider  and  firmer  basis  of  belief.  Faith  as  an  in- 
ference from  knowledge  should  be  consistently  inferred  from 
the  whole  of  knowledge ;  since  when  estranged  and  isolated  it 
loses  its  vitality,  and  the  estrangement  is  as  efiectual  when  it  is 
hastily  and  unfairly  inferred  as  where  it  is  wholly  gratuitous. 
The  same  experience  which  is  the  source  of  knowledge  being 
therefore  the  only  legitimate  foundation  of  faith,  a  sound  faith 
cannot  be  derived  from  the  anomalous  and  exceptional.  It  is 
the  avidity  for  the  marvellous,  and  the  morbid  eagerness  for  a 
cheap  and  easy  solution  of  the  mysteries  of  existence,  a  solution 
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supposed  to  be  implied  in  the  conception  of  an  arbitrary  and 
unintelligible  rule,  which  has  ever  retarded  philosophy  and 
stultified  religion.  Faith  naturally  arises  out  of  the  regular 
and  undeviating.  The  same  unerring  uniformity  which  alone 
made  experience  possible,  was  also  the  first  teacher  of  the  in- 
visible things  of  God '.     It  is  this 

"  Elder  Scripture,  writ  by  Gbd's  own  hand. 
Scripture  authentic,  uncorrupt  by  man,*' 

• 

which  is  set  before  every  one  without  note  or  comment,  and 
which  even  Holy  Writ  points  out  as  the  most  unquestion- 
able authority  by  which  both  in  heaven  and  earth  the  will 
of  God  is  interpreted  to  mankind  *.  If  man  is  not  permitted 
to  solve  the  problem  of  existence,  he  is  at  least  emboldened 
to  hope  and  to  infer  so  much  from  its  actual  conditions 
as  to  feel  confident  as  to  its  results.  Faith  takes  up  the 
problem  exactly  where  knowledge  leaves  it,  and  as  from 
confounding  the  objects  of  the  two  have  arisen  the  dis- 
cords of  sects  and  the  puzzles  of  philosophy,  so  the  dis- 
covery of  their  true  relations  and  limits  enables  the  mind  to 

"  Wisdom,  ch.  18.     Rom.  i.  20.     Philo.  Mang.  ii.  331.     Aachyl.  Agam.  t.  170. 
*  Matt.  V.  45,  48 ;  vi.  26,  28,  80. 

"  0  what  voluminous  instruction  here  ! 

Nor  is  instruction  here  our  only  gain — 

There  is  a  noble  pathos  in  the  skies 

Which  warms  our  passions,  proselytes  our  hearts. 

How  eloquently  shines  the  glowing  pole  I 

With  what  authority  it  gives  its  charge. 

Remonstrating  great  truths  in  style  sublime 

Though  silent,  loud 

0  thou  great  Jove  unfeigned, 

Divine  instructor!  thy  first  volume  this 

For  man's  perusal ;  all  in  capitals ; 

In  moon,  and  stars — Heaven's  golden  alphabet — 

Smblaz'd  to  seize  the  sight. — Who  runs  may  read, 

Who  reads  may  understand. — 'Tis  unconfined 

To  Christian  land  or  Jewry — fiiirly  writ 

In  language  universal  to  mankind, 

A  language  worthy  the  great  mind  that  speaks." 

YouNo'8  Night  ThonghU. 
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reconcile  and  account  for  the  controversies  of  the  past,  and 
in  some  measure  to  penetrate  the  mysteries  which  occasioned 
them.  Faith;  the  necessary  evidence  of  the  seen  as  well  as  the 
unseen,  is  the  assumed  basis  of  all  inferential  knowledge,  for  it 
is  the  only  assurance  we  have  of  the  reality  of  the  world  in 
which  we  move  and  live.  The  external  something,  whose  ex- 
istence we  presume  but  cannot  prove  as  the  cause  of  our  sensa- 
tions, is  as  much  an  object  of  faith  as  the  unseen  Deity,  or  as 
the  anticipated  renewal  of  our  existence.  Habitually,  but  un- 
consciously, we  depend  on  faith  in  every  perception  and  every 
act,  in  every  inquiry  after  truth,  and  every  expectation  of  a 
practical  result.  Faith,  thus  essential  to  material  comfort  and 
support,  is  like  the  pulses  of  the  heart,  involuntary  and  in- 
tuitive. But  educated  in  the  simplest  things,  the  believing 
faculty  becomes  in  its  ulterior  development  an  instrument  for 
effecting  the  highest  as  well  as  the  most  ordinary  purposes  of 
our  being,  and  opens  to  every  one,  as  it  did  to  Columbus, 
a  new  world.  Life,  intellectually  as  well  as  physically,  is  like 
"  a  star  hovering  on  the  horizon's  verge  between  night  and 
morning ;"  and  we  stand  at  the  parting  of  the  two  roads  ima- 
gined by  the  great  idealist  Parmenides'^  between  the  ideal  and 
the  real,  the  seeming  and  the  true.  On  one  hand  is  the  in- 
fatuation of  the  senses,  leading  to  uncertainties  of  opinion" ; 
on  the  other,  faith  secure  under  the  control  of  reason  **.  In 
the  progress  of  thought,  as  the  notional  and  external  becomes 
more  and  more  an  object  of  distrust,  the  ideal  proportionably 
increases  in  dignity  and  significance,  and  we  feel  through  faith 
to  belong  more  to  the  invisible  and  future  than  to  the  tangible 
and  immediate.  In  the  golden  age,  the  two  were  undistin- 
guished from  each  other.  Evidence  was  then  felt  rather  than 
understood,  and  faith  almost  intuitive;  the  rationalist  and  re- 
ligionist were  one : — 

"AUei  wief  den  eingeweihten  blicken 
Allei  einei  Gbttes  Spar.** 

"  IlA^^cM^iif  i  fuyuf.     Plato,  SophUta,  p.  287  a. 
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When  the  tree  of  knowledge  was  separated  from  the  tree  of 
life,  a  dark  and  forlorn  interval  succeeded,  during  which  human 
nature  underwent  long  struggles  of  revolt  and  disquietude. 
More  correct  views  of  our  migratory  and  divided  citizenship 
redeem  us  from  this  downfall,  and  restore  the  intellectual 
balance.  By  faith,  the  companion  of  knowledge,  the  con- 
tradictory tendencies  of  our  twofold  nature  are  explained  and 
reconciled.  The  condition  of  the  world,  the  purposes  of  Pro- 
vidence, are  no  longer  an  impenetrable  mystery.  By  faith  we 
may  be  at  once  idealists  and  materialists,  yet  neither  sensual 
nor  mystical.  While  we  stood  upon  our  mere  knowledge,  good 
seemed  inextricably  mixed  up  with  evil,  our  world  disfigured  by 
a  fall,  and  even  knowledge  itself  doubtful  or  impossible  ".  We 
lived  in  a  world  of  phantoms,  and  all  existence,  even  our  own, 
might  be  made  problematical.  Idealism  redeems  the  imperfec- 
tions of  our  knowledge  through  the  intervention  of  belief.  By 
faith,  or  that  transcendental  view  which  the  spirit  of  Beligion  ^* 
superadds  to  science,  the  distant  is  brought  near,  the  temporary 
is  made  continuous,  the  finite  infinite  '*.  What  was  relatively 
true  is  no  longer  absolutely  credible.  We  see  evil,  yet  believe 
in  universal  good;  we  see  diversity,  but  believe  in  unity;  we 
are  surrounded  by  change  and  death,  yet  cling  to  the  certainty 
of  eternal  stability  and  life. 

§9. 

DUTY. 

The  limitation  of  the  speculative  faculty  agrees  with  man's 
moral   nature.     He   is   more   practical   than  speculative;   he 

I*  There  is,  properly  speaking,  no  science  of  ontology ;  ontology  is  either  Faith,  or 
nothing.  Hence  Aristotle  justly  says  that  the  positions  of  Farmenides  and  Melissns 
(iMf^Mn  wt^i  rtn  ^(<ttTn$  •vrmf.  Metaph.  8.  8.  p.  68)  belong  more  properly  to  theo- 
logy than  to  physics.  De  CobIo.  8.  1.  p.  288.  Bek.  Metoph.  t.  i.  Karsten's  Far- 
menides, p.  198. 

**  This  constitutes  the  mysterious  feeling  adopted  by  ancient  as  by  modem  reli- 
gious philosophy,  that  in  God,  or  the  absolute,  contraries  meet  Aristot  de  Xenoph. 
Bitter,  vol.  i.  p.  483.     Stobie  Eclog.  i.  60. 
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may  exist  without  reflection,  but  scarcely  without  action. 
Prompted  to  constant  activity  by  his  organs  and  passions, 
he  is  either  blindly  led  by  them,  or  obtains  a  control  over 
them  through  his  reason.  Compared  with  the  universe  his 
intellect  is  disproportionately  feeble;  its  mission  is  to  guide  and 
govern  the  life  of  the  individual.  Thought  may  reach  to  heaven, 
but  its  immediate  uses  are  limited  to  earth;  it  is  the  spring  of 
action,  the  inner  life  of  which  the  records  of  nations  and  con- 
duct of  individuals  are  only  the  outward  manifestation.  '*  Let 
us  try  to  think  rightly,"  says  Pascal,  '*  for  this  is  the  foundation 
of  morality."  Morality  is  partly  in  the  feelings,  partly  in  the 
reason;  the  disposition  prepared  by  the  one  is  educated  and 
matured  by  tiie  direction  of  the  other,  and  the  old  controversy 
as  to  whether  conscience  is  natural  or  acquired  may  be  compro- 
mised by  admitting  it  to  be  partly  both.  Duty,  or  the  moral 
rule  discovered  by  the  understanding,  may  be  said  to  imply 
faith,  as  being  that  course  of  action  which  we  believe  to  be 
conducive  to  the  end  of  our  being.  But  the  performance  of  it  is 
immediately  dependent  on  the  accuracy  and  extent  of  our  know- 
ledge. The  tendency  of  actions  for  good  or  evil  arises  out  of 
the  relation  in  which  we  stand  to  the  visible  or  invisible  world ; 
the  sense  of  obligation  and  of  right  arises  out  of  an  acquaint- 
ance with  that  relation,  called  in  the  one  case  knowledge,  in  the 
other  faith.  Faith  certifies  the  aim  of  existence;  knowledge 
acquaints  us  with  the  laws  by  conformity  with  which  that  aim  is 
to  be  attained.  Nature  has  made  a  provision  for  moral  self-go- 
vernment in  that  her  authority  is  not  despotic  or  inscruta- 
ble, but  by  its  precision  and  uniformity  calls  forth  the  exercise  of 
deliberate  choice,  vesting  the  control  of  our  being  in  ourselves.  It 
is  only  through  nature's  invariable  regularity,  that  a  line  of  con- 
duct can  be  framed  agreeable  to  it.  This  is  duty.  But  duty  is 
means  to  an  end.  Every  rational  being  knows  that  he  is  formed 
for  some  end  proportioned  to  his  nature;  and  he  therefore  be- 
lieves that  only  those  actions  and  habits  which  tend  to  promote 
this  end  can  be  called  good;  that  is,  suitable  to  his  nature,  and 
calculated  to  promote  his  happiness.    The  details  of  duty  depend 
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on  our  multifarious  relations  to  each  other,  and  to  the  external 
world;  and  as  it  appears  from  experience  that  all  these  relations 
are  governed  hy  undeviadng  laws,  all  duty  is  resolved  into 
learning  and  obeying  those  laws ;  the  more  we  know  and  con- 
form to  them,  the  more  effectually  do  we  realize  the  ends  of  our 
existence  and  secure  our  happiness.  Good  intention  is  not 
virtue  unless  its  acts  be  discreetly  conducted  in  regard  to  those 
penal  consequences  which  the  Deity  has  attached  to  the  in- 
firingement  of  his  laws,  always  in  such  a  manner  as  to  point 
significantly  to  the  special  breach  or  error  from  which  they 
result.  Hence  the  intimate  dependence  of  the  moral  on 
the  intellectual  faculty.  If  the  one  could  ever  be  perfectly 
educated,  and  the  other,  raised  above  all  illiberal  selfishness 
and  passion,  were  completely  under  its  control,  it  would  be 
literally  true  to  say  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  final  cri- 
teria of  good  and  evil,  since  the  usefiil  and  agreeable  are  essen- 
tially one,  and  all  vice  being  either  ignorance  or  temporary  for- 
getfulnessS  no  perfectly  sane  person-ftiUy  informed  could  com- 
mit an  immoral  act.  False  action  is  far  more  often  the  fruit 
of  false  speculation  than  of  evil  purpose.  The  growth  of  virtue 
is  simultaneous  with  that  of  wisdom,  the  performance  of  the 
good  implying  a  proportionate  acquaintance  with  the  true  de- 
rivable from  comparing  the  tendencies  of  man's  nature  with  the 
limitations  of  his  condition.  He  requires  two  sorts  of  knowledge, 
that  of  his  own  nature  and  of  external  objects.  Both  being  sub- 
ject to  determinate  laws,  their  laws  may  become  known,  and  the 
knowledge,  in  proportion  to  its  extent  and  accuracy,  is  the  key 
to  every  problem  of  morality  and  duty.  Codes  of  morality  can 
only  answer  general  questions  in  a  general  way;  for  instance, 
they  prescribe  prudence  and  temperance,  but  cannot  in  parti- 
cular cases  anticipate  the  advice  of  the  lawyer  or  physician,  or 

^  "  More  evil  is  done  by  misdirected  than  by  dishonest  views,  and  the  accumu- 
lated mischiefs  arising  from  error  are  of  greater  prejudice  to  the  advancement  of 
society  than  those  which  have  their  origin  in  an  abandonment  of  principle.'*  De 
Morgan  on  the  Study  of  Natural  Philosophy.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Education, 
No.  5. 
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dispense  with  the  aids  of  scientific  experience.  Much  is  still 
left  to  the  discretion  of  the  reason^  nor  can  any  amount 
or  variety  of  knowledge  he  superfluous  to  aid  in  discerning  the 
means  of  happiness,  and  in  overcoming  the  proverhial  difficulty 
of  heing  good^.  But  the  same  reason  which  is  enabled  to  dis- 
cover  the  laws  and  limits  of  the  individual,  suggests  also  the 
conception  of  a  wider  end,  a  less  selfish  good,  to  which  the  aims 
of  all  individual  being  are  subordinate  and  subsidiary.  Thought 
rises  fi*om  individual  to  social  law;  from  particular  societies  to 
humanity  at  large;  from  the  laws  of  man  to  those  of  the  uni- 
verse. Hence  those  limitations  of  individual  action  called  reci- 
procal rights  and  duties;  the  same  intelligence  which  prescribes 
the  accomplishment  of  the  ends  of  nature  in  ourselves  teaching 
the  duty  of  respecting  the  performance  of  them  in  others.  The 
good  is  not  merely  that  which  is  good  to  us^  but  that  which  con- 
duces to  the  order  and  happiness  of  all;  for  only  the  uneducated 
feelings  are  egotistical  and  individual,  the  matured  conscience 
is  impartial  and  universal.  The  whole  extent  of  the  arrange- 
ments comprising  the  sources  of  duty  may  be  regarded  as  theo- 
retically discoverable,  though  as  yet  discovered  but  partially ; 
each  new  discovery  not  only  revealing  new  duties,  but  investing 
all  duty  with  a  new  and  more  expansive  character,  bringing  it 
more  and  more  clearly  into  harmony  with  self-interest.  The 
supposed  identity  of  duty  with  self-denial  was  a  result  of  that 
struggle  of  the  conscience  with  imperfect  knowledge  which  pro- 
duced the  self-mortification  of  the  ascetic.  The  motives  of  duty 
are  provisionally  disinterested,  because,  though  Providence  has 
made  no  chasm  between  the  right  and  the  useful,  no  real  anti- 
thesis between  self-love  and  conscience,  their  coincidences 
often  lie  beyond  the  range  of  our  observation,  the  intellect 
being  as  slow  to  perceive  as  the  passions  to  acknowledge  their 
identity.  Duty  therefore  precedes  science,  because  its  intel- 
lectual foundations  are  matters  deep  and  difficult,  and  hence 
in  the  immaturity  of  the  mental  powers  it  is  necessary  to  be 
trained  to  the  habit  of  complying  with  what  anterior  experience 

'''  SimonidU  frag.  139. 
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has  proved  to  be  true  and  right  before  we  can  become  capable 
of  judging  impartially  between  the  reason  and  the  passions. 
Yet  again  it  may  be  said  that  the  intellect  is  master  and  leader 
of  the  conscience,  since  it  discovers  rules  which  the  conscience 
must  obey;  and  that  even  when  performing  its  task  imperfectly, 
intelligence  alone  makes  the  distinction  between  childish  ser- 
vility and  manly  principle.  Of  all  creation  man  alone  has  the 
privilege  of  self-examination ;  of  knowing  in  some  measure  the 
purposes  of  his  being,  and  of  calculating  the  means  adapted  to 
promote  them.  Matter  fulfils  its  part  with  mechanical  exacti- 
tude, its  punctuality  being  the  result  of  external  wisdom.  As 
we  ascend  the  scale,  enfranchisement  accompanies  the  increasing 
capacity  of  knowledge,  and  the  animal  exercises  both  will  and 
discernment  in  the  gratification  of  its  wants.  In  this  instance, 
however,  volition  is  still  almost  exclusively  bound  to  intuitive 
emotions  of  pleasure  and  pain,  indicating  to  the  sentient  but  un- 
reflecting agent  what  it  should  prefer  or  avoid,  what  is  evil  or  good 
to  it.  To  rational  beings  alone  pleasure  and  pain  in  the  ordinary 
sense  are  rarely  the  sole  criteria  of  good  and  evil.  In  addition 
to  those  indications  which  operating  inevitably  and  uncon- 
sciously still  remain  in  many  cases  indispensable  for  safety,  in- 
telligent beings  are  enabled  to  know  their  relations  and  destina- 
tion, and  from  this  higher  view  to  judge  of  things  not  merely 
as  agreeable  or  painful,  but  as  facilities  or  hindrances ;  and  the 
self-conscious  reason  manifested  in  man  may  aspire  to  imitate  the 
exactitude  with  which  inferior  creatures  unconsciously  obey  the 
wisdom  and  will  of  their  Maker.  But  greater  freedom  involves 
greater  responsibility.  To  education  is  committed  the  weighty 
task  of  rearing  the  faculty  which  the  Deity  has  separated  from 
himself,  and  challenged  to  a  reverential  yet  honourable  compe- 
tition ;  of  bringing  to  light  those  laws  which  when  known  to 
involve  the  conditions  of  happiness  imply  corresponding  duties, 
and  of  disciplining  the  will  to  conform  to  the  obligations  so  dis- 
covered. 

Virtue  is  said  to  be  acquired  when  this  practical  conformity 
has  become  habitual  by  repetition,  but  since  all  human  practice 
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is  infirm  and  all  knowledge  defective,  we  endeavour  to  fortify 
the  perceptions  we  possess  of  our  true  interests  by  recurring  to 
the  maxims  of  antiquity,  the  hoarded  experience  of  the  world, 
which  like  the  tuition  of  a  parent  speaks  to  the  ignorant  and 
helpless  with  authority,  or,  as  it  were,  with  the  power  of  inspira- 
tion. "  There  is  no  attribute  which  men  more  gladly  recognise 
in  the  teacher  to  whom  they  resort  than  that  of  infaUibility ; 
and  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  truths  sought  for, 
and  the  supposed  difficulty  of  ascertaining  them,  is  the  readiness 
of  ordinary  minds  to  recognise  the  existence  of  that  attribute 
in  one  who  claims  a  prerogative  which  the  supreme  Author  and 
source  of  truth  has  not  seen  fit  to  delegate  to  any  mortal  being, 
that  of  finally  and  peremptorily  deciding  all  controversy/" 
But  the  office  which  the  Almighty  has  not  thought  fit  to  de- 
legate to  another  is  effectually  exercised  by  himself.  In  the 
unwritten  law  of  nature  he  has  provided  a  code  corresponding  in 
perfection  with  his  own  perfect  knowledge,  written  in  a  universal 
language,  and  guarding  against  every  contingency. 

§  10. 

CULTIVATION   OF  THE   RELIGIOUS   SENTIMENT. 

The  exercise  of  faith  and  the  fulfilment  of  duty  both  assume 
the  combined  operation  of  the  faculties.  Between  faith  and 
duty,  between  a  bare  assent  and  a  willing  conformity  in  practice 
lies  the  powerAil  machinery  of  sentiment;  the  true  and  the 
right  must  be  felt  as  well  as  known;  we  must  not  only  distin- 
guish but  love  them.  Love  is  the  most  concise  and  expressive 
name  for  the  spur  to  virtuous  action,  the  force  necessary  to 
make  the  conclusions  of  the  understanding  practically  effective 
in  the  resolutions  of  the  will.  B>eligion  exists  only  when  it  in- 
fluences the  whole  mind,  when  the  sentiments  adopt  that  attach- 
ment to  the  good  which  is  love's  most  exalted  form,  and 
attended  with  its  most  lasting  pleasure.  Hence  the  Platonist 
as  well  as  the  Christian  sum  up  the  whole  of  human  duty  in 

'  Bishop  of  London's  Charge,  October  19,  1846. 
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this  one  comprehensive  term  of  love^  as  implying  the  practical 
fulfilment  of  all  law,  human  and  divine.  A  tendency  towards 
the  heautiful  and  good  is  learned  intuitively — 

"  By  Bound  diffused,  or  by  the  breathing  air, 
Or  by  the  silent  looks  of  happy  things" — 

the  infant  unconsciously  imbibes  this  pure  feeling  from  the 
glory  and  beauty  of  external  nature*,  or  from  the  moral  charm 
of  parental  tenderness.  Instructed,  the  feeling  becomes  a 
principle;  and  as  the  sphere  of  observation  is  extended,  the 
abundant  display  of  beauty  and  beneficence  indefinitely  mul- 
tiplies the  occasions  for  its  exercise.  Nature  is  discovered 
to  be  a  legislation  of  love;  a  willing  obedience  to  which  is 
the  most  perfect  freedom,  because  its  restraints  are  only  the 
necessary  conditions  of  happiness  and  even  of  existence. 
Nature  seemed  at  first  ''  unfeeling  and  coldly  impartial;  since 
the  sun  shines  on  the  bad  as  on  the  good,  and  to  the  trans- 
gressor as  well  as  for  the  just  sparkle  the  moon  and  stars'." 
But  the  same  confidence  and  love  which  children  le£uii  to  feel 
for  the  comparatively  feeble  and  capricious  rule  of  a  human 
being,  is  transferred  by  the  matured  reason  to  the  conception  of 
a  parent  unchanging  and  universal,  whose  government  being 
unerring  and  complete,  is  at  once  a  system  of  unalterable  law, 
and  of  unalterable  love.  Once  convinced  of  the  completeness 
of  the  system,  and  of  its  perfect  adaptation  to  produce  general 
happiness,  the  mind  recognises  in  its  severe  and  uncompromising 
discipline  the  crowning  proof  of  the  beneficence  of  its  author, 
and  no  longer  shrinks  from  the  word  "necessity"  to  the  nearer 
sympathies  of  a  humanized  Deity,  since  the  human  is  synony- 
mous with  the  imperfect,  and  necessity  is  only  another  name  for 
universal  undeviating  love.  But  this  combination  of  kindness 
with  inflexibility  constituting  the  essential  perfection  of  con- 

*  Dieu  s*y  peint  mieux  que  dans  les  lignes  d*un  catechisme :  il  s*y  peint  en  traits 
dignes  de  lui ;  la  souverain  beaute,  rimmcnae  bont4  d*une  nature  accomplie,  le  re- 
velcnt,  tel  qu*il  est,  a  Tame  de  I'enfant ;  cette  beaut6  physique  et  materielle  se  traduit 
pour  elle  en  sentiment  de  beaute  morale.     Lamartine,  Voyage  en  Orient. 

*  Goethe. 
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stancy  and  truth,  can  be  appreciated  only  by  intellectual  culd- 
yation,  through  which  alone  man  becomes  capable  of  respond- 
ing to  the  sublime  love  of  the  universe*.  It  is  this  which  ex- 
hibits to  the  religious  sentiment  the  immortal  spirit  of  har- 
mony and  good  trhich  it  discovers  through  all  existence,  ad- 
mitting no  miracle  or  even  apparent  self-contradiction  except 
the  wonderful  power  of  healing  and  salvation,  which  turns 
even  vices  and  deformities  into  instruments  of  beneficent  de- 
sign, reconciling  all  things  to  itself.  Love  thus  generalised 
is  the  efiectual  completion  of  faith  and  knowledge;  for  we 
believe  implicitly  only  where  we  love ;  we  love  truly  only  that 
which  we  know';  and  when  it  was  said  that  the  performance 
of  the  right  follows  the  perception  of  the  true,  the  sentiment 
of  love,  or  the  perception  of  the  beauty  of  truth  must  be 
superadded  to  the  idea  in  order  to  make  it  unconditional  and 
incontrovertible.  Love  is  the  last  stage  in  man's  religious 
progress;  early  taught  to  feel  supreme  power,  he  gradually 
learns  to  appreciate  its  associated  wisdom,  and  lastly  the  uni- 
verse assumes  to  him  the  diviner  aspect  of  love,  satisfying 
every  demand  of  his  complicated  faculties,  and  calling  forth 
in  his  conduct  an  imitation  of  the  pattern  exemplified  in  nature. 
"  The  great  secret  of  morals  is  love^;  a  going  out  of  our  own 
being,  and  an  identification  of  ourselves  with  the  beautiful 
which  exists  in  thought,  action,  or  person,  not  our  own."  The 
great  moral  teachers  and  criteria,  pleasure  and  pain,  are  but 
a  lesson  of  selfishness  to  the  cold  and  individualising  spirit, 
until  through  sympathy  and  love  their  suggestions  are  exalted 
and  dignified.  Our  neighbour  then  becomes  as  part  of  our- 
selves; the  relations  of  family,  fiiendship,  citizenship,  indefi- 
nitely multiply  the  susceptibilities  of  the  individual,  until  the 
widening  sphere  of  benevolence  connects  not  only  man  with 
man,  but  man  with  the  universe.     The  animate  and  inani- 


*  To  the  uneducated  all  law  appears  arbitrary  authority. 

•  1  John  iv,  20.  '  Shelley. 
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mate,  though  with  diyerfiity  of  gifts,  are  members  of  the  same 
spirit — 

**  The  ineffiible,  all-pervading  mind, 
Fixed  in  the  secret  web  of  barmonj/*' 

« 

whose  love  mingles  with  every  manifestation  of  power,  and 
whose  very  penal  arrangements  are  beneficent*.  The  love  of 
God,  widely  different  from  the  mimicry  of  fanaticism,  is  a  phrase 
little  understood.  It  may  be  felt  in  nature's  poetry,  but  cannot 
be  fiilly  developed  except  through  the  rational  solution  of  her 
problems;  it  tasks  the  intellectual  as  well  as  the  moral  faculty, 
comprising  the  true  as  well  as  the  good  in  its  estimate  of  the 
beautiful,  and  fed  by  every  thrill  of  pleasure  felt  in  the  pursuit 
of  knowledge,  as  by  every  new  perception  of  the  love  external  to 
it.  "  Love,"  said  Empedocles,  "  is  not  discoverable  by  the  eye, 
but  only  by  intellect ;  its  elements  are  indeed  innate  in  our  mortal 
constitution,  and  we  give  it  the  names  of  Joy  and  Aphrodite,  but 
in  its  highest  universality  no  mortal  hath  fully  comprehended 
it."  "  Many  have  loved  a  principle,  and  laid  down  their  lives 
for  what  they  believed  to  be  true.  Nature  herself,  whose  adorn- 
ment is  only  an  accessory,  a  perfection  more  admirable  because 
apparently  unstudied  and  collateral,  seems  to  invite  admiration 
to  the  superior  beauty  of  usefulness  and  truth.  Yet  so  power- 
ful is  the  dominion  of  the  senses,  that  it  is  only  by  metaphor 
that  the  term  love  is  applied  to  intellectual  contemplation;  and 
Plato  complains  of  the  narrow  conventionality  which  limits  the 
term  best  expressing  the  pursuit  of  all  that  is  beautiful  and  ex- 
cellent to  one  only,  and  that  not  the  most  elevated  among  its 
manifestations.  The  conception  of  love  of  God  implies  that 
which  is  attainable  by  man  only  in  a  limited  degree.  Universal 
sympathy  supposes  universal  knowledge,  a  perfect  acquaintance 
with  all  beauty  discoverable  either  by  the  eye  or  intellect.  Per- 
fect intellectual  sympathy  presumes  identification,  or  at  least  so 

*  Kanten's  Empedocles,  t.  60.    Tenueman.  Hist  i.  250. 

■  Dante,  Inferno,  cant  iii.  6.  '•  Karsten's  Bmped.  v.  110. 
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close  and  intimate  a  relation  mth  the  universal  reason  as  to  be 
guided  by  it  in  every  thought,  word,  and  action ;  it  amounts  in 
short  to  that  inspiration"  or  mental  absorption  contemplated  as 
possible  only  by  the  Eastern  mystic.  Plato,  whose  mysticism, 
however  lofty,  is  never  irrational,  points  out,  though  perhaps  in 
too  sanguine  terms '^  the  path  which  must  be  trod  in  order  to 
reach  these  lofty  regions  of  intellectual  sympathy,  of  which 
earthly  love  is  but  a  childish  anticipation,  or  a  feeble  and  fleet- 
ing symbol.  The  first  steps  are  described  as  the  engendering 
of  beautiftil  thoughts  in  communion  with  fair  and  congenial 
minds;  at  first,  in  fixing  the  attention  and  affections  on  one 
beautiful  object;  then,  comparing  this  with  others,  in  observing 
how  under  all  forms  beauty  is  every  where  beauty's  brother,  and 
so  rising  from  the  contemplation  of  particulars  to  the  idea  of 
beauty  generally.  The  pupil  then,  no  longer  superstitiously 
devoted  to  a  single  object,  becomes  a  lover  of  all  forms  that  are 
beautiful,  yet  not  so  much  of  forms,  for  he  especially  learns  to 
set  mental  far  above  physical  beauty,  and  to  appreciate  the  con- 
formity of  the  beautiful  in  moral  and  civil  duties  with  the  capa- 
cities and  consequent  obligations  of  his  own  nature.  He  is 
then  initiated  in  science,  so  as  to  understand  the  loveliness  of 
wisdom;  and  having  been  already  taught  to  generalize  his  love, 
and  to  extend  it  beyond  the  limits  of  a  single  attraction,  he 
aspires  even  at  the  outset  to  the  contemplation  of  a  beauty  more 
large  and  majestic  than  any  contained  within  any  one  isolated 
pursuit,  and,  "  launching  boldly  on  the  wide  ocean  of  beauty,  he 
brings  forth  in  proftision  the  lovely  and  lofty  conceptions  of 
philosophy;  until,  strengthened  and  confirmed,  he  learns  to  con- 
template one  only  science,  which  is  that  of  this  universal  beauty." 
**  He  who  has  been  educated  to  this  point  in  love  by  the  due 
and  progressive  contemplation  of  the  beautiful  now  arriving  to- 
wards the  completion  of  his  task  on  a  sudden  beholds  a  beauty 

''  The  self-sufficing  contemplation  independent  of  action  or  desire  for  reward,  in 
tbe  Bagvat  Geeta,  p.  40,  tlie  point  where  deliberate  choice  seems  to  be  superseded, 
and  to  merge  in  an  unerring  instinct. 

"*  Sympos.  210  B. 
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wonderful  in  its  nature,  the  same  for  whose  sake  all  these  toils 
have  been  endured,  a  something  eternal,  unproduced  and  inde- 
structible, neither  growing  nor  decaying;  not  like  other  things 
partly  beautiful  and  partly  deformed,  or  at  one  time  beautiful,  at 
another  not;  not  beautiful  in  relation  to  one  thing,  and  de- 
formed in  relation  to  another;  nor  shaped  to  the  imagination  as 
a  fair  face  or  figure,  nor  like  any  portion  of  the  body,  nor  like 
any  one  discourse  or  science.  Nor  does  it  subsist  in  any  other 
thing  that  lives,  nor  is  it  in  earth,  or  heaven,  but  it  is  eternally 
unique  and  self-subsistent,  and  monogeneous  with  itself.  All 
other  things  are  beautiful  by  participation  with  it,  with  this  differ- 
ence, that  they  all  are  liable  to  be  produced  and  to  decay,  but  this 
never  becomes  either  more  or  less,  nor  suffers  any  change.  He 
who  ascending  from  a  correct  system  of  love  begins  to  contem- 
plate this  supreme  beauty  has  nearly  reached  the  consummation 
of  his  labour.  For  this  is  the  true  course  of  love,  that,  beginning 
with  those  transitory  objects  which  are  beautiful,  we  ever  ascend 
towards  that  which  is  beauty  itself,  rising  as  it  were  by  progres- 
sive steps  from  the  love  of  one  form  to  that  of  two,  and  at 
length  of  all  forms  that  are  beautiful;  from  beautiful  forms  $o 
beautiful  habits  and  duties;  from  beautiful  practice  to  beautifhl 
doctrines  and  contemplations;  until  from  the  meditation <  aid 
comparison  of  many  doctrines  we  arrive  at  last  at  that  which  is 
nothing  else  than  the  doctrine  of  the  supreme  beauty  itself,  in 
the  knowledge  and  contemplation  of  which  we  may  at  length 
repose." 

"  Such  a  life  as  this,"  continues  the  dialogue,  '*  spent  in  the 
contemplation  of  the  beautiful,  is  the  life  for  men  to  live ; "  it 
is  what  by  Plato  would  be  called  the  philosophic,  by  us  the  re- 
ligious life.  There  is  much  in  the  description  that  may  appear 
at  first  sight  overstrained  and  rhapsodical.  It  might  be  ob- 
jected that  the  life  of  man  is  essentially  active,  not  contempla- 
tive; and  that  the  finality,  the  knowledge,  and  the  repose,  pre- 
sumed to  be  the  completion  of  the  course  marked  out  by  Plato, 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  man  in  this  stage  of  his  existence. 
But  these  objections  are  anticipated.     The  connection  between 
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knowledge  and  practice,  between  the  moral  and  intellectual 
faculties,  are  nowhere  more  insisted  on  than  among  the  Socra- 
tists.  It  is  true  that  the  pleasures  and  advantages  of  science 
might  have  been  explained  in  simpler  language,  and  it  is  equally 
clear  that  the  assumed  apprehension  of  the  supreme  ''  monoedic" 
beauty  being  confessedly  incapable  of  full  realisation  on  earth 
may  be  looked  on  as  a  mere  metaphysical  chimsera.  However, 
neither  Plato  nor  his  master  professed  to  have  reached  this  pin- 
nacle of  truth;  on  the  contrary,  in  the  midst  of  the  struggles  of 
dialectics  their  boast  was  in  the  consciousness  of  ignorance,  in 
the  absence  of  vain  pretension,  and  in  ascertaining  the  limits  of 
certainty  rather  than  assuming  the  possession  of  it*'.  But  to 
doubt  the  possibility  of  certainty,  to  reject  the  existence  of  one 
all-comprehending  science  merely  because  human  studies  are 
partial  and  limited  ^*,  would  amount  to  a  far  greater  absurdity,  to 
no  less  than  an  intellectual  atheism,  an  abdication  both  of  reli- 
gion and  philosophy.  Thought  can  be  reached  only  by  thought ; 
and  human  thought  can  communicate  with  the  universal  thought 
only  through  a  knowledge  of  the  laws  often  seen  and  always 
presumed  to  be  acting  connectedly  in  whose  uniform  tenor  it  is 
expressed.  This  is  the  highest  generalisation  at  present  within 
our  reach :  yet,  if  for  the  right  direction  of  science  it  is  fit  we 
should  know  its  limits,  considerations  of  even  higher  moment 
require  us  to  believe  that  there  must  be  a  knowledge,  though 
for  the  present  an  inaccessible  one,  beyond  those  limits,  a  master 
science  or  true  philosophy  realising  the  visions  of  Plato,  and 
which  may  one  day  enable  us  to  know  as  we  are  known. 

'*  Xenoph.  Hem.  8,  9,  6.     Plato,  Apol.  21. 
'«  Conf.  Arittot.  Bth.  N.  1,  8,  ad  fin. 
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Apolloh.  Bhod.  Argon,  i.  494. 

''  3cbct  S8fba  ent^alt  mc^cc  tttib  tnwdUii  fi^  wihvcS^u^tnU  ^^ilofop^e  ii6<r  J(  ol- 
mogonio  utib  etwicbcbenfo  tmmofltic^  fie  in  omincn^  M  Ht  ocr^obo;rc  SRchmna 
^cau9}ui)nbnir  wcU  fpStcr^in  bit  ^^itofop^en  in  i^roi  %nfUf^Un  bcbcutmb  abtotidtm, 
StVbft  wo  fie  auf  bit  ^eittaen  OMU^ec  auSbcfiitUc^  {i(^  berafrii/  unb  miebcr  bic  unift^ttacii  fU' 
ranae  fine  eiaene  e^bpfunfiMaae  on  ber  6ptt)e  ^oben  mfiieii/  menn  fie  a«f  ben  dUtnen 
eincS  ^urana  Tinfptnd^  ma^tn  woUen.'' 

YoH  BoHUv,  Dm  alto  Indien,  vol.  L  168. 
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§1. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   ANCIENT   WISDOM. 

The  earliest  exhibition  of  the  religious  sentiment  arising  out 
of  the  action  of  the  external  world  upon  the  mind  has  been 
said  to  be  allied  to  fear.  ^'  The  fear  of  the  Lord  is  the  be- 
ginning of  wisdom;"'  for  a  vague  superstitious  awe  is  the 
impression  which  external  power  is  at  first  most  likely  to  pro- 
duce upon  a  mind  unable  fully  to  understand  its  operations '. 
Fear  is  as  inevitable  in  the  religion  of  the  ignorant  as  force  in 
the  government  of  the  savage.  It  was  probably  through  the 
influence  of  this  feeling  that  superior  intellect  first  succeeded 
in  gaining  a  moral  power  and  in  interrupting  the  wild  equality 
of  nature.  They  whose  powers  appeared  to  transcend  those  of 
other  men,  and  who  by  greater  familiarity  with  physical  agents 
were  really  able  to  form  more  distinct  conceptions  respecting 
them,  to  give  them  names  ^  and  even  to  affect  an  authority  to 
interpret  or  control  them,  naturally  became  invested  with  a 
share  of  the  superstitious  reverence  paid  to  the  mysterious 
objects  of  their  worship.     Such  was  the  divine  authority  ori- 

*  FioT.  i.  7.  Qen.xxzi.68.  Statiuf,  Theb.  iii.  661.  Not  that  the  religious  Kn- 
timent  ii  fear  only ;  it  is  rather  that  general  sense  of  limitation  and  dependence 
which  nnder  different  drtumstances  may  produce  many  varieties  of  feeling.  Corop. 
Jerem.  x.  2. 

'  Yirg.  Qeorg.  iL  491,  and  parallels  in  Lucretius. 

'  Hend.  ii.  52.     Diod.  S.  ii.  40. 
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ginally  ascribed  to  priests  and  prophets.  These  first  ministers 
of  Religion  derived  their  knowledge  immediately  from  Heaven, 
or  from  nature  * ;  their  skill  in  art  was  magic ;  their  poetry  and 
music  inspiration  *.  They  were  the  privileged  expositors  of  the 
so-called  "Word  of  God,"  personified  as  "the  first-bom  of 
Heaven"  in  the  Persian  Hom,  or  the  Egyptian  Thoth,  and 
transmitted  like  Agamemnon's  sceptre  from  age  to  age  un- 
changed. They  alone  were  able  to  bind  or  influence  the  Pro- 
tean changes  of  nature;  to  exorcise  Leviathan ^  to  control 
fate^,  and  to  read  futurity'.  The  whole  universe  seemed  to 
them  one  living  revelation.  They  discovered  wisdom  in  stones 
and  trees',  in  fowls  and  fishes ^^  The  authority  thus  obtained 
united  the  office  of  king  with  that  of  priest ;  it  was  a  divine 
commission,  its  regulations  being  a  transcript  of  the  will  of 
God  as  manifested  in  heaven  ^\  The  processes  of  agriculture 
and  the  first  institutions  of  civilization  depend  on  the  heavenly 
luminaries  *^  and  on  physical  conditions.  Thus  were  the  first 
laws  written  by  the  finger  of  God  in  the  firmament,  on  the 
heavenly  Mem  or  Olympus,  in  unmistakeable  characters  of 
light,  and  the  second  promulgation  of  the  law  was  in  analogy 
with  the  first,  when  Zoroaster  received  from  heaven  the  gift  of 
fire  "  and  the  word  of  life,  or  when  Sinai,  like  Olympus,  trem- 
bled and  smoked  during  the  communication  of  the  statutes  and 
judgments  of  the  Almighty.  The  Sun,  "  the  Brazen  Watch- 
man of  Crete,"  vigilantly  upheld  the  laws  revealed  by  Jupiter 
to  Minos  ^* ;  and  the  bull,  at  once  an  emblem  of  physical  and 
social  existence,  the  leader  of  earthly  institutions  as  of  the 
heavenly  constellations,  surrendered  its  prerogative  only  when 

*  Btgfmrm  %m  hm9.     lYitA,  v.  64. 

*  niad,  i.  70.    Henod,  Th.  81. 

*  Job  Hi.  8.  ib.  Hixig.  *  Numb.  xzii.  5. 

■  1  Sam.  ix.  9.    Conf.  Exod.  viu  11.  •  Plato,  Phndr.  275  b. 

'•  Job  xii.  7,  8. 

"  Creuser,  Symb.  i.  S6 ;  ii.  12, 104,  s^q. ;  iv.  871.    G«n.  i.  14.  Job  xxxviii.  38. 
Jerem.  xxxi.  35 ;  xxxiii.  25. 

•»  Virg.  GJorg.  i.  5.  •»  Greigniant,  Rcl  K  317- 

■«  Plato,  Minos,  319,  320.     Creuz.  S.  i.  40. 
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superseded  by  an  equally  famous  legislator  in  the  person  of  the 
Athenian  Theseus  '^. 

*'  The  dawn  of  learning/'  says  Sir  John  Malcolm  ^',  "  has 
almost  always  been  confined  to  those  who,  being  intrusted  with 
the  care  of  sacred  ceremonies,  have  devoted  their  exclusiye 
knowledge  to  the  exaltation  and  support  of  their  religion."  In 
early  ages  all  contemplation  was  religious ;  there  was  no  dis- 
tinction between  the  secular  and  sacred;  the  whole  uniyerse 
was  divine,  and  it  was  this  divine  problem  which  the  sages  of 
antiquity  undertook  to  expound.  They  devoted  themselves  to 
its  interpretation  with  the  rashness  of  an  inexperienced  sketcher 
who  attempts  to  unite  in  one  grand  composition  all  the  features 
of  earth  and  sky  before  he  has  properly  mastered  the  rudi- 
mentary details  of  his  art.  They  professed  to  survey  nature 
with  the  watchfulness  of  the  dog-star ",  with  the  penetrating 
glance  of  Lynceus,  or  Atlas,  who  saw  down  into  the  ocean 
depths''.  There  was  then  no  distinct  astronomy,  theology, 
history,  &c. ;  there  was  but  the  one  mental  exercise,  whose  re- 
sults were  called  "Wisdom."  This  primeval  wisdom  was  of 
the  same  comprehensive  character  as  that  ascribed  to  Solomon. 
It  was  an  intimacy  with  nature,  an  association  of  the  derivative 
spirit  with  its  author,  that  which  personified  might  be  said  to 
have  dwelt  alone  with  him  before  the  creation  '  .  Its  preten- 
sions were  therefore  as  universal  as  its  source.  The  priestly 
astronomers  of  Egypt  were  also  legislators  and  judges,  scribes 
and  historians.  They  taught  men  and  kings  the  first  lessons 
of  agriculture  '^ ;  they  were  physicians  of  the  body  as  well  as 
of  the  soul  '* ;  masters  of  the  hydraulic  art  which  irrigated  the 
valley  of  the  Nile  by  means  of  waterworks  and  canals;  and, 

*•  I>i«L  S.  i.  94.    Jones's  Works,  vU.  81.    Zoego,  Obolisc.  p.  11.    JSlian,  N.  A. 
xi.  10, 11. 
»•  Hist  Penia,  i.  181.  "  Creux.  Sym.  ii.  104. 

»•  Horn.  Od.  i.  62.     Virg.  JRneid,  u  741.  ••  Prov.  viii.  22. 

**  Comp.  Ecclfks.  til  16.     Diod.  8.  i.  14. 
31  Creux.  S.  ii.  18.     Herod,  ii.  84. 
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they  were  famous  architects  as  shown  hy  tlie  enduring  charac- 
ter of  their  works.  The  letters  invented  hy  Mercury,  and  the 
music  taught  by  Apollo,  were  but  the  analogies  and  harmonies 
of  nature  interpreted  by  the  priests,  who,  pretending  to  super- 
natural authority,  assumed  an  unbounded  control  over  their 
countrymen,  and  comprised  within  the  circle  of  religious  regu- 
lations the  minutest  details  of  their  customs  and  conduct ". 

Science  and  art  under  religious  patronage  were  unfruitful  and 
unprogressive.  "  The  guardians  of  infant  science  on  the  banks 
of  the  Ganges,  the  Euphrates,  or  the  Nile,  rendered  it  venerable 
in  the  eyes  of  their  untutored  cotemporaries  by  combining  it 
with  religion ;  but  they  at  the  same  time  enslaved  it  to  their 
own  superstitions,  and  for  ever  stopped  its  progress  at  the 
point  where  it  was  bound  to  opinions  held  sacred  and  im- 
mutable."" Art  was  checked  by  the  arrest  of  science,  by  that 
horror  of  innovation  which  is  still  seen  in  the  rigid  forms  of 
an  Egyptian  statue ;  all  the  energies  of  mind  were  exhausted 
in  the  pursuit  of  those  mystical  analogies  and  religious 
symbols  which  form  the  puerile  and  often  unintelligible  subject 
of  the  regulations  of  oriental  lawgivers,  such  as  the  hooks  and 
pillars  of  the  tabernacle,  the  distinctions  of  clean  and  unclean, 
the  sin  of  interrupting  a  cow  while  drinking,  or  that  of  a  stu- 
dent in  theology  carrying  a  watering-pot  '*.  These  technicali- 
ties were  treasured  up  in  the  exclusive  spirit  of  the  adept.  From 
the  excessively  religious  Egyptians  ^*  Herodotus  could  get  no 
authentic  information  as  to  the  sources  or  rising  of  the  Nile  ^ ; 
the  object  of  the  priests  seemed  to  be  to  withhold  information 

**  Con£  Herod,  i.  46;  ii.  29. 

**  Sir  J.  Mackintosh,  Ed.  Review,  toI.  xxztI.  p.  221.    Penny  Magasine,  art. 
Scnlptore.     Plato,  Laws,  ii.  666.    "  Tlm^m  rmvrm  •»»  i^irf  •vn  J^t^yfrnfttt  opt  mXJiMt 

^  Menu.  4,  12,  88,  59.     A  singular  example  of  "  Wisdom"  is  given  in  Revel, 
ziii.  18,  founded  on  the  Rabbinical  figure  "  Grematria.*' 
**  ei«ri/iit«  wi^rfmt'     Herod,  iii  87.     Lucian  de  Imag.  27. 
«  Uemd.  ii.  28,  29. 
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rather  than  to  communicate  it ;  the  sacred  legends  were  told 
without  attempt  at  explanation'^,  and  he  who  self-instructed 
was  able  to  divine  their  enigmas  was  directed  strictly  to  reserve 
his  knowledge  to  himself*.  Priestcraft  or  "wisdom"  partook 
of  the  habitually  jealous  character  of  early  empirical  art,  guard- 
ing its  results  in  the  same  spirit  of  selfish  cunning  with  which 
they  seemed  to  have  been  wrung  in  association  with  the  ele- 
mentary conveniences  of  life  from  a  grudging  nature  **.  Yet 
this  reserve  was  as  much  the  inseparable  condition  of  theology 
as  the  deliberate  artifice  of  its  authors.  It  is  impossible  for  the 
illiterate  to  grasp  a  vague  and  illimitable  mystery,  or  to  be 
suddenly  initiated  into  an  unexplored  range  of  speculation. 
The  sacred  legends  were  then,  as  now,  simply  narrated ;  they 
were  often  probably  understood  little  better  by  the  officiating 
priest  than  by  the  vulgar ;  and  though  like  nature,  firom  which 
they  were  derived,  they  were  rich  in  meaning,  the  meaning  in 
both  cases  was  too  undefined  and  extensive  to  be  easily  taught; 
every  one  had  to  search  and  learn  it  for  himself. 


§2. 

FORM   AND    CHARACTER  OF   ANCIENT   INSPIRATION. 

Nature's  original  lessons  are  conveyed  through  the  medium 
of  visible  imagery,  and  their  utterance,  though  without  sound 
or  language ',  has  the  advantage  of  being  universally  intelligible. 
Poetry,  therefore,  or  the  articulate  expression  of  this  silent  but 
universal  symbolism,  was  accounted  the  language  of  the  gods, 
and  of  divinely  inspired  men.  The  ancient  bards,  such  as 
Thamyris,  Tiresias,  or  Homer,  though  blind  as  to  outward  sense, 

^  Ideler  Hand-buch,  i.  138.     Herod,  ii.  19, 130.     Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  144. 

^  Macrob.  Sat  1,  7,  p.  236.  Zeun.  Plut  de  Horn.  Poes.  ch.  92,  p.  1181.  Strabo, 

**  Comp.  ProT.  XXV.  2  ;  Isaiah  xlv.  15.     Heiiod's  Works,  42. 
*  Psalm  xix.  2.     Lengerke,  Paalmen,  vol.  i.  p.  101. 
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were  fiiU  of  eyes  within*;  Act®on-like  they  "had  gazed  on 
nature's  naked  loveliness/'  and  the  words  they  uttered  were  not 
their  own,  but  that  of  the  divine  spirit  within  them'.  To  the 
poet-priests  of  nature,  represented  by  names  like  Orpheus  or 
Eumolpus,  were  ascribed  the  first  religious  establishments  as 
well  as  the  first  poetical  compositions^. 

"  Dicta  per  carmina  sortes 


£t  Titn  mottstrata  via  est/'  * 

But  the  earliest  poetry  was  not  a  contrivance  purposely  planned 
to  win  the  savage  to  civilization;  it  was  the  wild  and  spon- 
taneous growth  of  natural  enthusiasm.  It  was  not  a  preme- 
ditated art  or  ornamental  refinement,  but  an  indispensable  want, 
a  necessary  medium  for  the  communication  of  ideas ;  it  was  not 
a  device  deliberately  adopted  to  interpret  impressions,  but  a 
revelation  unconsciously  excited  in  the  mind  and  communicated 
to  the  tongue  by  the  feelings.  It  was  no  exclusive  invention 
of  the  individual,  but  the  utterance  of  those  common  thoughts 
suggested  more  or  less  distinctly  to  every  mind  by  nature, 
whose  inspired  authenticity  was  stamped  by  the  universal  echo 
of  assent  they  met  with  when  clothed  in  shape  or  sound.  The 
inspiration  of  antiquity,  and  the  poetical  imagery  which  flowed 
from  it  were  not  understood  figuratively,  but  felt  literally ;  and 
in  this  superhuman  view  of  their  nature  were  implied  both  the 
absence  of  deliberate  invention,  and  the  truth  and  unconscious 
fidelity  of  their  expression.  The  development  of  psychology  has 
never  entirely  banished  the  belief  in  realism  and  intuitions; 
and  if  to  a  mind  like  that  of  Plato  the  results  of  combination 
and  comparison  appeared  as  celestial  emanations,  no  wonder 
that,  when  the  natural  and  mental  laws  were  wholly  unobserved, 
the  first  revelations  of  intellect  should  appear  not  only  true  but 
miraculous.  All  men  can  in  some  measure  feel,  but  few  can 
understand,  still  fewer  express".     The  work  of  poetical  im- 

'^  Horn.  Odyss.  Tiii.  64 ;  x.  493. 

^  Hea.  Th.  31.     Odyw.  xxii.  347.     Comp.  Luke  xii  12.     1  Cor.  xiL  10. 

*  Paus.  ii.  30  ;  iii.  13.     Photii  Bibl.  p.  451. 

^  Kp.  ad  Pison.  403.  *  i.  e.  more  than  the  simplest  propositions. 
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agination  at  first  appears  as  a  new  creation^ ;  yet,  in  reality,  it  is 
only  an  effort  of  observation,  combination,  and  comparison, 
which,  though  seemingly  more  or  less  confined  to  individuals,  is 
in  some  measure  vaguely  anticipated  by  all.     Hypothetically, 
therefore,  we  attribute  the  origin  of  religious  poetry  and  sym- 
bolism to  distinguished  men  only,  because  it  is  matter  of  common 
experience  that  to  bring  forth  into  light  the  thoughts  which 
before  lay  hid  and  unfashioned  in  the  human  breast  belongs 
only  to  genius.     It  was  the  privilege  of  die  inspired  few  to 
utter  what  had  been  secretly  felt  by  many,  and  to  be  the  medium 
to  clothe  in  sound  and  language  what  was  henceforth  to  be 
undoubtingly  accepted  as  "divine  truth."'    The  character  of 
these  utterances,  as  well  as  the  mode  or  form  of  communicating 
them,  must  of  course  have  depended  on  the  standard  of  co- 
temporary  feeling  and  knowledge.     Poetry  then  performed  the 
ofSce  afterwards  assumed  by  philosophy  of  interpreting  man  to 
himself;  of  making  him  more  intimately  acquainted  with  his 
own  perceptions.     Figurative  language  was  the  most  natural 
expression  of  the  enthusiasm  of  the  bard,  and  the  most  intel- 
ligible to  the  people.     It  would  seem  as  if  the  first  teachers  of 
mankind  had  borrowed  the  method  of  instruction  observed  in 
nature,  which  addresses  the  eye  rather  than  the  ear,  and  com- 
prises an  endless  store  of  pregnant  hieroglyphics.    These  lessons 
of  the  olden  time  were  the  riddles  of  the  Sphynx,  tempting  the 
curious  by  their  quaintness,  but  involving  the  personal  risk  of 
the  adventurous  interpreter*.     "The  gods  themselves,"  it  was 
said,  *'  disclose  their  intentions  to  the  wise,  but  to  fools  their 
teaching  is  unintelligible ;'  and  the  King  of  the  Delphic  oracle 
was  said  not  to  declare,  nor  on  the  other  hand  to  conceal,  but 
emphatically  "intimate  or  signify.""     The  ancient  sages,  both 
Barbarian  and  Greek,  involved  their  meaning  in  similar  in- 
directions and  enigmas";  their  lessons  were  conveyed  either  in 

'  litnwtt.  *  Comp.  2  Sam.  xn.  23. 

•  Apollod.  3,  6,  8.  '•  Plutarch,  Pyth.  Orac.  ch.  21,  25. 

"  Pausan.  viii.  8.     Clemeiw  Alex.  Strom,  p.  658,  680,  737.     Stohje.  Kcl.  Phys. 
030.     01ympiodoruj»,  Creuz.  p.  9. 
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viBible  symbols  ^^  or  in  those  *'  parables  and  dark  sayings  of  old  '* 
which  the  Israelites  considered  it  a  sacred  duty  to  hand  down 
unchanged  to  successive  generations  ".  The  explanatory  tokens 
employed  by  man,  whether  emblematical  objects  or  actions '\ 
were  like  the  mystic  signs  and  portents  either  in  dreams  or  by 
the  wayside^'  supposed  to  be  significant  of  the  intentions  of 
the  gods;  both  required  the  aid  of  anxious  thought  and  skilful 
interpretation^'.  Even  kings  and  heroes  thought  it  no  degra- 
dation to  propound  or  interpret  a  riddle";  for  it  was  only 
through  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  analogous  problems  of 
nature  that  the  will  of  Heaven  could  be  understood  by  the 
diviner,  or  the  lessons  of  wisdom  become  manifest  to  the  sage. 
Symbols  are  either  oral  or  demonstrative;  they  may  address 
either  the  ear  or  eye;  but  the  use  of  words  and  letters  as  con- 
ventional exponents  of  thought  was  anticipated  by  a  class  of 
signs  more  universally  current;  and  the  former,  long  after  their 
first  introduction,  were  employed  only  as  accessory  explanations 
of  the  act  or  image,  just  as  in  modem  English  law  the  inden- 
ture was  in  its  origin  subordinate  and  supplementary  to  the 
formal  act  of  delivery*'.  The  commonest  actions  and  affirma- 
tions were  enforced  by  an  appeal  to  that  natural  sematology  *' 
which  like  the  rain-drop  reflecting  the  light  of  heaven '"  transfers 
ideas  powerfully  and  instantaneously  from  mind  to  mind,  and 
is  more  forcible,  though  less  flexible,  than  the  mechanism  of 
language.  The  air,  the  earthquake,  the  fire,  the  lights  of 
heaven,  or  the  instinct  of  animals,  had  each  of  them  some 
peculiar  quality  mysteriously  significant  of  Deity ;  and  when  the 

*'  T«  mtHnrm  rtn  wmrtn  fufut/utrm.     Iambi.  Myst*  vii.  1.     ^tnSurm  fitnrtrt^ 
Find.  01.  ii.  152. 

»  Pialm  Izxviii.  2,  6.     Deal.  vi.  7,  20 ;  xi.  19. 

"  Herod,  iii.  21 ;  iv.  131. 

**  Gen.  xli.     Ascbyl  Prom.  496,  Bloom.     IlUd,  viii.  247. 

^  Find.  01.  ii.  168.     Herod,  i.  78 ;  iv.  132.     Flat  Iiia  and  Osirii,  ch.  3. 

'*  Joseph.  A.  8,  5,  3.     Faalm  Ixxriii.  2.    Jadgea  zir.  14. 

»•  Conf.  (Jen.  xv.  8.     Liry,  i.  24,  32.     Herod,  iv.  131. 

'*  Iliad,  i.  234.     Herod,  i.  165;  vi.  37. 

*  PluUrch,  Isis  and  Oiirii,  ch.  20,  74. 
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priest  first  set  up  a  carved  image  for  a  god,  he  did  not  imagine, 
any  more  than  the  German  philosopher,  that  he  was  creating 
the  Creator;  he  attempted  only  to  give  fixation  and  currency 
to  the  expression  of  an  idea  in  the  form  most  easily  compre- 
hensihle.  There  was  a  wide  interval  hetween  the  use  of  a 
metaphorical  symbolism,  and  the  formation  of  an  abstract 
theology.  The  intermediate  space  in  the  history  of  intellectual 
development  is  occupied  by  mythology.  This  venerable  de- 
pository of  the  oldest  thoughts''  arose  when  fact  and  opinion 
were  wholly  unsevered ;  when  notions  assumed  unquestioned  the 
disguise  of  existences  and  deeds,  and  when  all  abstract  specula- 
tion fell  naturally  into  the  form  of  narrative.  The  irresistible 
propensity  of  the  mind  when  unchecked  by  experience  to  believe 
its  own  prepossessions  was  wantonly  developed  into  a  luxuriant 
growth  of  sayings  and  stories '',  not,  like  our  own  popular  legend, 
subordinate  to  an  educated  and  more  accurate  mode  of  thinking, 
but  comprising,  under  the  form  of  religion,  the  whole  amount 
of  cotemporary  knowledge  and  civilization.  Mythological  lore 
might  consist  either  of  sacred  commentaries,  "itfoi  \oyoi,**  ex- 
planatory of  established  symbols,  or  of  independent  traditions 
embodying  physical  or  moral  speculation,  in  which  the  elements 
or  planets  were  the  actors,  and  the  creation  and  revolutions  of 
the  world  were  intermingled  with  recollections  of  ancient  events. 
Nature  became  her  own  expositor  through  the  medium  of  an 
arbitrary  symbolical  construction,  and  every  fancifiil  view  of  the 
relation  between  the  human  and  divine  received  a  dramatic 
form.  Mythus,  or  narrative  symbolism,  grew  up  concurrently 
with  that  personifying  tendency  which  in  religion  produced  a 
pantheon,  and  in  language  impressed  upon  the  signs  for 
inanimate  objects  the  distinctions  of  sex.  Philosophy  was 
the  reversal  of  this  process;  it  stripped  conceptions  of  their 
dramatic  personality,  and  often  proceeded  to  question  and  deny 
their  speculative  truth.    But  as  it  is  proverbially  difficult  to 

^  Tacit.  Gem.  2.     Plut  Isisand  Osiris,  ch.  20. 
^  ktt^nrmv  wmAmai  fn^Uf.    Pind.  01.  vii.  64. 

VOL.  I.  F 
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state  a  fact  without  some  admixture  of  opinion,  or  to  prevent 
the  mind  from  anticipating  inferences,  the  first  philosophy  was 
itself  mythical,  differing  from  what  it  superseded  only  by 
being  less  intolerant  and  superstitious.  Mythology  was  an 
imperfect  philosophy,  though  directly  opposed  to  the  true 
philosophic  spirit,  which  is  ever  tending  to  contract  the  sphere 
of  mythus  by  recurring  to  experience.  True  mythus  could 
flourish  only  when  there  was  no  true  philosophy.  It  was  also 
anterior  to  art ;  for  art  implies  a  premeditation  unknown  to  the 
first  unconscious  expression  of  the  feelings.  The  poetry  of 
art  often  adopted  materials  supplied  by  the  earlier  poetry  of 
nature^';  but  it  could  not  itself  have  originated  them,  nor  could 
conscious  art  have  ever  created  objects  of  religious  veneration. 
The  divinity  of  Homer's  Jove  was  accepted,  not  as  the  mere 
creation  of  the  poet,  but  as  a  revelation  made  to  him  from 
above ;  and  the  innovations  in  sculpture,  which  the  public  taste 
from  time  to  time  required,  were  admitted  by  the  religious,  not 
as  results  of  human  invention,  but  on  the  faith  of  a  supposed 
vision  of  the  artist  as  new  communications  from  the  gods''. 
True  mythus  was  never,  therefore,  allegory;  it  was  an  unpre- 
meditated expression  which  appeared  such  only  when  its  sub- 
jectivity became  obvious,  and  underwent  a  construction  radically 
inconsistttit  with  its  mythical  or  sacred  character. 

§8. 

CLASSIFICATION   OF  C08M0G0NIC   SYSTEMS. 

Nature  is  everywhere  different,  yet  everywhere  the  same; 
and  mythologies,  which  are  only  diversified  reflections  of  it, 
maintain  throughout  all  their  varieties  a  certain  analogy  and  uni- 
formity, so  that ,  even  where  no  affiliation  can  be  traced,  the 
ideas  of  one  country  may  serve  in  illustration  of  those  of  an- 
other.     The   problems  with   which    antiquity  undertook   to 

"  Mytlii.  «  Crtuxfx,  Symb.  i.  86. 
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grapple,  and  which  it  attempted  to  solve  in  its  acoatnulations  of 
mythi,  were  the  same  which  must  everywhere  occupy  the  human 
mind,  the  questions  of  God,  of  man,  and  of  Nature.  The  chief 
business  of  mythology  is  to  explain  known  and  familiar  facts ; 
and  the  great  fact  of  the  world's  existence  naturally  became  a 
principal  topic  of  mythic  illustration.  Hence  the  earliest 
efforts  of  philosophy  took  the  form^of  cosmogony.  It  was  an 
implied  prerogative  of  that  wisdom  which  was  conceived  as  de- 
rivative from  the  Divine  to  recount  what  took  place  at  the  ori- 
ginal construction  of  earth  and  heaven,  an  event  virtually  wit- 
nessed and  attested  by  itself*.  The  laws  of  Menu,  like  those  of 
Moses,  begin  with  cosmogony;  and  the  history  of  the  Etrus- 
cans, like  that  of  the  Brahmins  and  Chaldeans,  is  contained  in 
an  astronomico-theological  outline  embracing  the  whole  course 
of  time'.  The  lyre  of  Orpheus*  and  the  pipe  of  Silenus* 
sung  how  heaven  and  earth  rose  out  of  Chaos;  Atlas  taught  of 
men  and  beasts,  of  rain  and  lightning,  of  the  ecUpses  and  irre- 
gularities of  the  heavenly  bodies^,  for  the  earliest  hymns  and 
utterances  of  Nature  through  the  organs  of  her  poetic  children 
were  necessarily  the  reflections  of  her  own  being,  like  the  first 
strain  of  the  infant  Hermes : 

Even  Plato  so  far  conformed  to  the  antique  method  as  to  preface 
his  moral  and  poUtical  theories  with  his  Timsus,  so  as  to  con- 
nect the  institutions  of  man  with  the  harmonious  establishment 
of  the  universe. 

Cosmogonies  are  principally  of  two  kinds,  varying  with  the 
notion  formed  of  Deity  as  Pantheistic  or  personal,  from  the 

»  ProT.  Tui  27,    Ber.  lii.  14. 

*  Niebuhr's  Borne,  TtbiuI.  L  p.  187. 
'  Apollon.  Rb.  i.  496. 

*  Yirg.  Eclog.  vi.  81.  Silenns  resemblei  tbe  Gaoesa,  or  Sacred  Intelligence  of 
tbe  Hindoos,  a  personage  corresponding  witb  the  Egyptian  Hermes.  ^lian,  V.  H. 
iii.  18.     Cic.  N.  D.     Dayis  and  Creozer,  iii.  23. 

»  Virg.  Mn,  i.  741.  •  Homer,  Hymn.  Merc  59. 
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most  recondite  self-evolution  to  the  most  familiar  notion  of 
manual  construction.  Extreme  instances  are  the  higher  Indian 
and  Egyptian  doctrines,  in  which  the  external  world  is  a  mere 
development  of  the  Supreme  Being  accompanied  with  the 
notion  of  a  divine  humiliation  and  self-sacrifice,  and  the  Zoroas- 
trian  and  Mosaic  systems,  in  which'  a  Divine  Agent,  distinct 
from  the  world,  moulds  a  preexistent  matter  into  forms  after  the 
manner  of  a  human  workman.  The  greater  number  of  cosmo- 
gonical  theories  are  intermediate  between  these  extremes.  In 
most  cases  a  Pantheistic  conception  is  interwoven  with  physical 
or  human  symbols;  and  this  compromise  between  the  obscure 
and  the  familiar  was  very  commonly  effected  by  adopting  the 
form  of  the  earliest  oriental  records,  the  genealogy^.  The 
notion  of  creation  is  nothing  more  than  an  analogical  in- 
ference from  experience;  the  commencement  of  the  world  was 
as  the  dawning  of  the  day,  the  spring  of  the  year';  primseval 
night  was  the  womb  of  nature;  the  seed,  the  egg,  and  the  phe- 
nomena of  human  birth  were  each  called  upon  to  contribute 
their  share  to  image  forth  a  conception  of  the  origin  of  the  uni- 
verse. Among  the  rest  the  genealogical  form,  generally  assumed 
by  the  traditionary  memories  of  human  successions,  was  found 
equally  applicable  to  theoretical  physics;  it  explained  the  ab- 
struse Pantheistic  notion  of  the  self- development  of  the  Deity 
by  an  easy  and  obvious  analogy,  and  cosmogony,  more  and 
more  involved  in  physical  and  sexual  illustrations  through 
the  treatment  of  hieratic  poets,  at  last  assumed  the  form  of  a 
divine  pedigree  or  theogony.  The  successions  of  the  physical 
and  moral  world  which  the  Hindoos  are  presumed  to  have  in- 
tended by  their  avatars,  thus  became  in  Greek  theology  revo- 
lutions of  dynasties,  and  a  series  of  family  descents.     Greece 

'  Perhaps  to  these  might  be  added  the  Etruscan,  though  the  origin  of  the  cosmo> 
gony  in  Suidas,  art.  Tyrrhenia,  is  Tery  uncertain.  Bat  many  curious  general  resem- 
blances to  Magism  are  suggested  in  Micali,  "  Monument!  Inediti." 

•  Virg!  Geoig.  ii.  886. 
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contained  a  great  yariety  of  local  cosmogonical  legends,  ont  of 
which  was  compiled  the  fragmentary  composition  known  as  the 
theogony  of  Hesiod.  Many  of  such  substantially  independent 
mythi  were  now  altered  and  modified  to  suit  the  system  of  the 
poet  who  incorporated  them,  and  brought  into  a  seeming  con- 
cordance and  uniformity  by  being  made  subordinate  to  the 
supremacy  of  the  GronidsB,  and  to  the  genealogy  of  Zeus.  Thus 
the  connection  of  Hephsstus  with  Aphrodite '  which  is  but  a 
secondary  incident  in  the  pedigree  of  the  Olympians '^  was  pro- 
bably the  Samothracian  symbol  of  creation;  the  net,  the  same 
doubtless  as  that  in  which  Perseus  was  landed  on  Seriphus", 
represents  the  garment  of  the  uniyerse^*,  or  mantle  of  Brahm ; 
Hermes,  who  raises  the  laughter  of  the  gods  in  the  Odyssee  at 
the  amour  of  Ares,  is  the  ithyphallic  Oigon  or  Gasmilus;  the 
sun,  who  betrays  the  deed,  and  Poseidon,  interceding  for  the 
culprit,  are  parts  of  the  same  mystery.  The  nuptials  of  Peleus, 
as  of  Zeus  with  Themis,  Here,  or  GsBa,  are  each  of  them  a 
sacred  or  cosmogonic  marriage  ",  representing  the  mystic  union 
of  heayen  and  earth,  the  prolific  spring- tide  of  the  uniyerse'^. 
Almost  all  nations  haye  endeayoured  to  enhance  their  dignity 
by  connecting  themselyes  with  the  gods  and  with  the  origin  of 
the  world.  They  belieyed  their  ancestors  to  haye  liyed  nearer 
to  the  gods,  or  to  have  been  themselyes  gods.  Cadmus  and 
Cecrops  are  half  human,  half  cosmogonical  or  diyine;  Thebes 
rising  to  the  sound  of  Amphion  s  lyre  is  the  world  awakening 
at  the  music  of  the  shell  of  Yishnou.  A  similar  mythology 
with  characteristic  yariadons  is  found  in  the  Yedas ;  where  the 
adornment  of  heayen  with  stars  and  the  regulation  of  the  seasons 
are  ascribed  to  the  powerful  efficacy  of  patriarchal  deyotion^'. 
The  walls  of  Athens  and  Troy  were  built  by  the  impersonated 

•  Od.  Tiii.  266.    Comp.  Iliad,  xviii*  882. 

>•  Hef.  Theog.  945.  "  Stmbo,  487. 

*'  Comp.  Pherecyd.  Stan,  45,  46. 

^*  *li^«f  ymffios.    Orphic  Fiag.  86i 

^*  yirg.  Gh$org.  ii.  326,  336.     Dicsaichui  in  Greuzer,  Sjmb.  i.  13. 

^  Both,  in  the  Zeitacbrift  der  D.  M.  Qesellschafi,  i.  p.  76.  Lauen.  Antiq.  i  769. 
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elements,  and  the  boundary  of  the  Roman  pomsBriam  was  the 
zodiacal  limit  originally  marked  out  by  the  great  Architect  in 
the  waste  of  space  ^'.  The  stories  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithae, 
the  wars  of  gods  with  Titans  or  giants,  are  the  supposed  ele- 
mental discord  out  of  which  arose  the  harmony  and  stability  of 
Nature.  At  the  head  of  each  national  genealogy  men  and  mon« 
arobs  issued  from  the  ground,  or  derived  their  origin  from  a 
mysterious  hypothetical  ancestor  who  was  either  a  known  mem* 
ber  of  a  theogonic  series,  or  being  without  any  ostensible  father 
was  inferred  to  be  divine  ".  Tet  the  original  Pantheistic  feeling 
was  never  entirely  eclipsed  by  the  humanising  machinery  of 
polytheism;  it  appears  obscurely  even  in  the  Zendavesta,  in  the 
cosmogonical  mythologies  of  the  Puranas,  and  in  the  Homeric 
epic'*.  The  oriental  story  of  the  protogonic  egg  became  natu- 
ralised in  the  Peloponnesus;  the  Dioscuri  springing  from  the 
swan-begotten  egg  of  Leda'^  are  the  sun  and  moon  capped  with 
the  upper  and  lower  hemispheres,  or  day  and  night;  or  to  each 
of  the  two  spheres  was  attached  a  feminine  moon,  Helena  being 
substituted  in  one  dualism  for  Castor,  and  the  latter  forming 
with  Clythemnestra  a  secondary  or  Cthonian  pair  descended 
from  a  father  whose  relation  to  Zeus  is  the  same  as  that  which 
existed  between  the  Dioscuri.  But  the  imagery  of  Greek  cos- 
mogony is  not  confined  to  that  of  sex.  The  Pantheistic  feeling 
is  still  more  distinct  in  the  equivocal  and  independent  genera- 
tions, such  as  those  of  Erectheus  and  Hephaestus;  and  it  would 
seem  as  if  it  had  been  sometimes  found  necessary  to  modify  the 
common  phenomena  by  some  extraordinary  mark  or  restriction 
in  order  to  convey  more  clearly  the  meaning  of  the  conception. 
The  strange  figure  of  generation  after  swallowing,  or  by  Cata- 
posis,  as  in  the  instance  of  Metis,  is  called  by  Miiller  a  poetical 

^  Platarch,  Yit.  Rom.     Comp.  Job  xxzyiii.  5.     Proy.  viii.  27. 

"  Herod,  vi.  63  ;  ii.  Hi,     Hebrews  yii.  8. 

**  Nitich  to  Odysa.  Introd.  18. 

"  Hansa,  or  the  gander,  (Viig.  Oiris,  439,)  the  symbol  of  the  creator  Bnhma,  a 
bird  sacred  to  Priapas  and  to  Yeniu.  Petron.  Sat  137.  Laur.  Lyd.  it.  4i.  Las- 
sen. I.  Antiq.  786. 
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one*°;  it  is  rather  a  hieratic  or  Orphic  figure  similar  to  those 
which  occur  in  the  legend  of  Cronus*'.  Whether  the  cosmo- 
gonies termed  Orphic^,  or  such  of  them  at  least  as  are  as  old 
as  Onomacritus,  were  strictly  speaking  revivals  of  native  doc- 
trines or  new  importations  firom  the  East,  it  is  clear  that  the 
Pantheism  which  they  taught  was  not  an  absolutely  new  opinion 
in  Greece,  but  that  illustrated  symbolically  by  theologers, 
and  dogmatically  by  the  Ionian  philosophy,  it  amounted  only  to 
reassertion  of  the  idea  which  lay  at  the  foundation  of  the  per- 
sonifying system.  The  Jewish  Gabbalists  endeavoured  in  the 
same  way  to  supply  from  oriental  sources  what  they  conceived 
to  be  deficient  in  the  simple  narrative  of  Moses  where  God  ap' 
pears  to  make  a  world  without  foreseeing  the  probable  conse- 
quences**; and  they  were  therefore  induced  to  engraft  upon  the 
authorised  account  much  of  the  mysticism  of  Plato,  of  Persia, 
and  of  Egypt;  the  doctrine  of  self-evolution,  of  an  antetypal 
creation,  and  of  an  antemundane  tell.  Arbitrary  interpreta- 
tions and  changes  like  these  were  deemed  necessary  by  phiioso* 
phising  Jews,  in  order  to  veil  the  unseemly  familiarity  of  the 
Creator  as  a  personal  agent.  Tet  the  theory  of  personal  crea- 
tion is  in  itself  no  conclusive  evidence  of  ruder  intellects, 
or  of  an  earlier  age.  The  first  children  of  the  elements  had 
not  attempted  to  separate  their  god  from  their  own  being;  they 
rather  felt  him  to  constitute  the  great  aggregate  of  Nature,  of 
which  themselves  were  a  part.  The  most  common,  and  per- 
haps the  earliest  notion  of  the  Greeks,  with  respect  to  the  origin 
of  man,  was  that  he  arose  spontaneously  out  of  the  earth  like 
trees  and  stones'^,  like  the  ants  and  snakes  which  burrow  in 

»  Mytbol.  876  or  808. 

'*  Groniu,  rappoted  by  some  deriTed  from  the  Skit— "Kri/*  to  make — Meier,  die 
unprongliche  form  det  Decalogi,  p.  86.  By  othen,  related  to  the  word  *'crael," 
the  God  Krodho,  &c. 

^  Weiske,  Prometheus,  p.  498  sq«  Brandis  Hi«t.  Philcw.  i.  50.  Pamascim, 
ch.  122,  p.  881,  Kopp. 

«  Gen.  Ti  6. 

^  Odyu.  ziz.  168.  ApoUod.  i.  6, 1.  Patti.  iz.  60.  Her.  Sut.  i.  8,  99.  Apol- 
Ion.  Rh.  iv.  1641.     Died.  S.  i.  10.    Theog.  187. 
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the  ground'^',  or  grasshoppers  which  swarm  upon  its  surface*'. 
The  unknown  can  only  be  conjectured  from  the  known;  and  if 
man  forms  any  speculation  as  to  his  origiUi  it  must  be  one  in- 
ferred from  the  visible  analogies  of  Nature,  as  the  Egyptians 
conceived  themselves  to  be  sprung  from  the  fertile  mud  of  the 
Nile,  the  Libyans  from  the  sands  of  their  native  deserts'^,  and 
the  Scandinavians  from  the  dense  forests  of  their  hills'^'.  To 
say  that  men  were  descended  from  G»a  or  from  the  Titans,  and 
were  thus  collateral  relations  of  the  gods'',  was  only  to  repeat 
the  dogma  of  their  being  earthbom  under  the  form  of  personifi- 
cation. The  idea  of  man  being  formed  by  the  gods,  which  with 
seeming  inconsistency  occurs  immediately  after  the  passage  just 
quoted  from  the  Theogony'^,  seems  to  have  been  a  later  and 
improved  opinion  implying  a  greater  relative  elevation  of  God 
above  mankind,  and  perhaps  a  familiarity  with  the  art  of  sculp- 
ture'^  It  is  concurrent  with  the  notion  of  a  personified  God, 
and  may  adapt  itself  by  suitable  modifications  to  the  highest 
and  most  dignified  conceptions  of  which  such  a  personification 
is  susceptible.  If,  however,  the  notion  of  Deity  has  been  ad- 
vanced beyond  personification  by  philosophy,  the  notion  of  a 
humanly  creating  God  would  again  become  comparatively 
childish  and  undignified.  The  gods,  with  whom  in  Greek  legend 
man  was  supposed  to  live  in  friendly  intercourse,  were  beings  of 
inferior  rank  to  those  who  were  afterwards  supposed  to  be  his 

^  Comp.  JEach.  Prom.  461,  Bloom.  Herod,  i.  78.  The  giants  were  feigned  to 
be  Bnake-footed  as  being  earth-bom. 

^  Hence  Myrmidons,  Dryopes,  Leleges,  Antocfathones,  Qigantes,  &c  Fans.  viii. 
29,  4.  The  earth,  says  Plato,  by  providing  food  for  her  children  proves  herself  their 
real  mother.     Menezen,  287,  384,  Bek.    Politicos,  272  (269).    ApoUod.  iii.  12.  6. 

"  Plat.  Isis  and  Osiris,  86.    Diod.  i.  10. 

**  Banr.  Hythologie,  ii.  867. 

"  O/M^f  ytymmft.  Hes.  Theog.  108.  Find.  Nem.  vi.  1.  Kitsch  to  Odyss.  ii. 
156. 

»  AtV.  110, 128,144,168. 

'*  Weiske's  Prometheus,  515,  sq.  It  was,  however,  made  as  conformable  as  pos- 
sible to  customary  notions  by  supposing  the  materials  fashioned  by  Qod.  into  a  human 
form  to  have  been  earth,  and  water,  and  fire.  Tnt  iv)«»  ix  ynt  sm  rv(«f .  Plato, 
Piotag.  820  D.     Ucsiod's  Works,  61.     Theog.  571. 
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creators;  yet  it  by  no  means  follows  that  Eosebius'*  was  jasti- 
iied  in  attributing  impiety  to  Greek  cosmogonical  philosophy  on 
account  of  the  suppression  of  the  name  and  office  of  a  divine 
artificer*'. 

§4. 

THB   FIRST  MOSAIC   COSMOGONY. 

The  creation  as  described  in  Genesis  is  a  process  advancing 
by  regular  stages  and  in  fixed  periods  of  time  to  its  termination. 
In  order  to  make  such  a  process  conceivable,  it  was  necessary 
to  imagine  a  period  of  commencement,  or  "  beginning,"  and  a 
material  to  begin  with.  At  an  epoch  thus  generally  assumed, 
or  in  the  early  days  as  opposed  to  the  "  latter  days,"  so  often 
mentioned  in  the  Sible^  God  by  his  mandate  moulded  the 
confusion  of  chaos  into  forms  of  harmony  and  beauty.  Such 
is  the  most  probable  nature  of  the  process  called  "  creation"  by 
the  Hebrews  in  their  account  of  the  "  generations  "  of  the  heaven 
and  the  earth.  It  is  not  a  creation  out  of  nothing.  In  the 
Hebrew,  the  words  "form,"  "fashion,"  and  "create,"  are  used 
indiscriminately';  every  instance  of  "  creation"  supposes  a  pre- 
existing material;  whales  are  " created ''  out  of  water,  and  land 
animals  out  of  earth;  man  is  created  "out  of  the  dust  of  the 
ground;"  and  it  seems  needless  to  suppose  the  same  word  in  the 
two  cases  to  have  distinct  meanings'. 

The  supposition  of  creation  out  of  nothing  would  only  intro- 
duce other  difficulties;  for  then  the  "heaven  and  earth"  of  the 
first  verse  would  be  the  chaos  into  which  God  afterwards  intro- 

«  Pr.  Et.  i.  7, 12» 

*>  Comp.  8ch5man*s  ProAetb^ua,  111. 

»  laaL  xlvi.  10.  «  Gen.  i.  21,  27 ;  ii  4,  7.    Iiai.  xliii.  7. 

'  When  the  origination  of  a  noyelty  is  intended,  it  is  called  the  "creation  of  a 
new  thing,**  such  as  the  prodigy  of  a  woman  protecting  a  man,  &c.  Jerem.  xzxi.  22. 
Nnmb.  xyi*  30. 
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duces  light,  order,  and  form.  Withont,  howeyer,  attempting  to 
apply  to  Genesis  the  philosophical  ohjection  to  supposing  God 
to  create  confusion  ^  the  Hebrew  phrase  heaven  and  earth, 
literally,  the  above  and  below,  is  the  ordinary  expression  for  the 
universe  formed  and  distributed  as  we  see  it ' ;  and  is  so  used 
in  the  recapitulatory  verse  of  the  second  chapter'  for  the 
finished  results  of  creation.  If  the  ''  heaven  and  earth"  of  the 
first  verse  mean  matter  or  chaos,  then  '*  earth,"  in  the  second  verse, 
is  only  an  imperfect  description  of  the  same  thing;  whereas  this 
*' earth"  is  avowedly  the  general  mass  out  of  which  as  afterwards 
appears  both  "heaven  and  earth"  are  eventually  made.  But  if 
"heaven  and  earth"  be  understood  in  their  obvious  sense  as  a 
general  expression  for  the  finished  universe,  they  cannot  con- 
sistently with  the  general  narrative  have  been  created  out  of 
nothing;  since  the  sequel  shows  that  they  are  the  results  of  an 
operation  of  separation  and  arrangement  continued  for  six 
successive  days.  The  first  verse  has,  therefore,  been  supposed 
by  many  critics  to  be  no  distinct  act  of  creation,  but  merely  an 
introduction  or  title,  containing  a  brief  summary  of  the  ensuing 
narrative.  In  using  the  terms,  "the  above"  and  "the  below," 
previous  to  their  actual  separation  and  distinct  existence,  the 
author  is  guilty  of  a  slight,  but  necessary,  anticipation  of  the 
second  and  third  verses,  where  those  names  are  assigned  to  the 
results  of  the  creative  act.  In  days  of  old  there  were  no  tables 
of  contents  or  tide  pages;  the  first  substitutes  for  them  were 
incorporated  with  the  narrative,  as  at  the  commencement  of 
Herodotus  and  Thucydides,  and  several  of  the  Bible  writers. 
Such  is  the  case  here.  The  first  verse  is  the  preface;  the 
second,  a  picture  of  the  original  state  of  the  material  out  of  which 
God  wrought;  the  third,  the  first  act  of  creation.  A  modem 
writer  would  have  said  with  more  formality,  "  God  in  days  of 
yore  made  heaven  and  earth  as  follows;"  or  "the  following  is 

*  Plat.  TinwB.  80.  •  2  Pet,  iii.  7, 18. 

•  Vcr.  1. 
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an  account  of  the  creation  of  all  things  by  God;"  or,  ''in  the 
days  when  God  created  heaven  and  earth,  he  proceeded  thus," 
&c.' 

§5. 

OPINIONS   RE8PEGTINO   CHAOS. 

The  earth,  or  "below,"  was  originally  a  shapeless  mass,  con- 
sisting, as  afterwards  appears,  of  moist  and  dry  materials  in  the 
disorderly  state  called  "Tohu  Bohu,"  "waste  and  void."  This 
primflBval  mass,  like  the  "  yaia"  of  Hesiod,  is  the  progenitrix 
or  material  of  the  firmament  of  heaven,  and  of  the  waters  of  the 
sea;  and  it  is  only  after  these  have  been  separated  and  brought 
into  distinct  existence  that  their  parent  assumes  its  specifically 
determinate  character  under  the  name  of  "earth,"  which 
God  then  assigns  to  it,  in  the  sense  of  "dry  land."  The  first 
earth,  therefore,  in  its  original  stated  must  have  been  a  hetero- 
geneous compound,  some  "common  form"*  in  which  heaven 
and  earth  were  as  yet  undistinguished,  and  analogous  to  that 
indefinite  antecedent  in  Greek  cosmogony,  chaos.  The  true 
meaning  of  the  term  chaos  is  a  hopeless  etymological  puzzle ; 
the  Greek  philosophers  understood  it  as  a  personification  either 
of  the  "void,"*  which  creation  afterwards  filled  up,  or  of  the 
hypothetical  first  element  adopted  by  each  as  the  "  «rXfi,"  or  as 
the  original  unity  or  first  term  in  a  Pantheistic  cosmogony^. 
Perhaps  neither  of  these  opinions  is  utterly  untrue  in  itself,  or 
necessarily  inconsistent  with  the  others.    The  mind   cannot 

'  The  idea  that  creation  "ont  of  nothing**  ia  a  doctrine  contained  in  Genesis  haj 
been  long  exploded.  Comp.  Bohlen  Indien,  i.  164.  Burnett's  Theory  of  the  Earth, 
i.  7 ;  ii.  9. 

'  Verse  2. 

*  M«^  fum,    Btlseb.  Pr.  Et.  i.  7,  8. 

'  X«r^«,  the  "magnum  inane"  of  Epicurus  (Virg.  Bel.  ri.  31).  Lennep's  He- 
tiod,  p.  179.     Aristot.  Fhys.  ir.  1,  7. 

*  Plato,  Symp.  p.  178.  Sext.  Kmpir.  adr.  Math.  809,  882.  Damasc.  de  Pnncip. 
ch.  124,  p.  888,  ed.  Kopp.  Sturz  Acnsilans  Fr.  29,  p.  222.  Comp.  the  "  Chaonian 
Zeus'*  mentioned  in  Stephanus  Bys.,  and  Valerius  Flaccus,  Argon,  i.  803.  Serv.  to 
Aneid,  iii.  884,  835.     Georg.  ii.  67. 
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conceive  a  purely  Pantheistio  cosmogony;  any  attempt  to 
express  such  an  operation  in  words  would  amount  to  a  mere 
acknowledgment  of  its  incomprehensibility.  In  order  to  frame 
an  intelligible  account  of  the  structure  of  the  world,  God 
must  be  personified;  and  a  personified  God,  like  a  human 
person,  must,  according  to  common  analogies,  have  a  material 
to  work  on;  bhoutatma,  omoroka,  or  nara,  the  mot'  of 
Phenicia,  or  the  slime  of  Egypt ',  are  required  to  be  the  subject 
of  his  manipulations.  Cadmus  could  raise  his  cosmical  city 
only  where  the  bull  had  reclined,  and  Zeus  could  create  the 
Leleges  only  by  placing  stones  in  the  hands  of  Deucalion^. 
Sabylonian  tradition  makes  Belus  cut  "omoroca"'  in  twain  to 
form  heayen  and  earth*,  as  the  unseen  Being  of  Menu  placed 
in  the  thought  created  waters  the  egg  out  of  which  came  forth 
Brahma '^  Each  coarse  adaptation  of  the  language  of  per- 
sonification to  Pantheism  became  the  foundation  of  cosmo- 
gonical  legend,  whether  expressed  under  the  form  of  manipula- 
tion or  genealogy,  as  when  earth  engendered  heaven,  or  "  X6uv* 
became  married  to  Zeus  under  the  name  of  "  Cthonia."  "  The 
first  philosophy  retransferred  that  relation  of  God  to  the  universe 
which  had  been  dramatized  in  poetry  once  more  into  the 
language  of  Pantheism;  the  identity  of  mind  and  matter  once 
assumed  by  the  unconscious  feelings  was  doubted,  analyzed, 
and  fancifully  dressed  out  by  the  imagination;  afterwards  its 
dramatic  form  was  withdrawn,  and  it  was  again  deliberately 
reasserted  as  a  philosophical  hypothesis,  or  religious  faith.  In 
this  process,  however,  the  mind  naturally  attempted  to  connect 
its  ideas  with  the  traditional  imagery  of  antiquity;  and  the 
"chaos  of  the  poetical  genealogies,  always  a  favourite  object  of 

*  Mud.  1  EuMb.  Fr.  Et.  i.  10, 1.  comp.  Ji)J2t  the  Phoenician  Erabus,  ib.  L  10,  22. 
Morer*t,  Fhoenizier,  184,  281,  660. 

'  Damasc  de  Princ  ch.  186.     Diod.  S.  i.  7.    Iambi,  vii.  2.    SimpL  to  Aristot. 
Phys.  p.  50. 
'  Hes.  Frag.  85,  Gottlg.  ■  The  sea,  or  water  1 

*  BeroBus  fiichter,  19,  50.  >•  Menu,  i.  9. 
"  Creuz.  S.  i.  28  n. 
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speculation  to  the  earliest  Greek  philosophers  ^'«  became  the 
hypothetical  first  principle,  or  "afx»»/'  which  Thales  and  Phere- 
cydes  are  said  to  have  compared  to  water'",  others  to  an  air  or 
dusky  vapour '^  and  others  again  to  the  All  or  Infinite,  of 
which  the  Moa-fAOf,  or  created  universe,  is  only  part".  Yet,  even 
in  the  hands  of  philosophers.  Pantheism  could  not  maintain  its 
mystic  phraseology,  hut  was  obliged,  in  order  to  be  understood, 
to  stoop  to  plainer  language.  Hence,  the '  double  doctrine 
which  pervades  the  earlier  systems ;  even  the  idealists  of  Elea, 
in  order  to  suit  "  opinion,"  condescended  to  firame  cosmogonies 
which  do  not  materially  difier  from  the  older  forms  hieratic  or 
epic.  The  same  abrupt  inconsistency  which  in  the  Hindoo 
philosophies  perpetually  contrasts  physics  with  metaphysics  is 
found  also  in  the  Greek;  and  while  the  absolute  unity  of  things 
is  reserved  for  the  contemplation  and  exclusive  belief  of  the 
reason,  opinion  more  deferential  to  appearances  was  permitted 
to  indulge  in  a  dualism,  such  as  earth  and  water",  or  cold  and 
warmth'^,  a  passive  and  an  active  agent  conformable  to  ex- 
perience. In  the  later  as  well  as  the  earlier  philosophy  of 
Greece, it  was  an  established  maxim,  that,  out  of  nothing, 
nothing  can  come";  and  when  in  the  progress  of  thought,  the 
two  principles,  the  living  and  the  inert,  which  had  been  con- 
founded by  the  earlier  Ionian  Hylaeozoists,  came  to  be  recognised 
as  distinct,  the  material  vxn  was  of  course  regarded  as  equally 
eternal  with  the  independent  xivtio'if.  The  physics  of  Anaxa- 
goras  supposed  a  dualism;  an  original  corpuscular  chaos  with 
an  intelligent  activity;  and  as  the  Hebrew  creation  was  essen- 
tially a  process  of  severance,  i,e.,  of  light  from  darkness,  water 

*'  Diog.  L.  z.  2.     Aristot.  Metaph.  L  4. 

*'  Pherec.  Stan,  39,  45.    Scbol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  i.  498. 

'«  Schol.  Hes.  Th.  117.     Valcknaer  Eur.  Diatr.  12.     Aristot  de  CaAo,  iil  6. 
Bnccbjlidei  and  Ibicus  in  Schoman'a  Promethens,  107. 

'*  Euscb.  Pr.  Ev.  xv.  33.    Hesiod,  Tb.  700,  814. 
■   '*  Karsten's  Xenopbaiies,  146, 148. 

"  Parmenides,  v.  110.    Aristot.  Hetapb.  i.  6.     Diog.  L.  ix.  22.     Tenneman, 
i.  177. 

'■  Aristot.  Pbys.  Aus.  i.  4,  3. 
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from  water,  and  earth  from  sea,  bo  the  Greek  became  a 
"  iiaa^airt^  aT  *aAA»iX«ir,"  a  "hau^iatf"  or  "  ^laiftctf"  ^*  that  is, 
the  separation  and  arrangement  of  preexisting  matter,  under 
external  agency.  ''All  things,"  said  Anaxagoras,  and  the  senti- 
ment was  so  ancient  as  to  be  ascribed  to  Linus  and  to  Orpheus'^, 
"aU  things  at  first  existed  confusedly ;  afterwards  vov;  came,  and 
by  its  interference  arranged  them."  From  the  commencement 
of  Theism,  philosophy  necessarily  becomes  more  or  less  dualistic ; 
"universa  exmaterid  etexDeo  constant  ;"^^  the  more  distinct 
the  Theism,  the  more  necessary  the  inference  of  the  eternity  of 
matter.  Plato  felt  himself  constrained**  to  admit  this  dogma; 
for  God  he  thought  could  not  be  the  creator  of  a  chaos;  what- 
ever proceeds  from  the  source  of  all  good  must  be  the  best 
possible,  and  order  is  undeniably  better  than  disorder*'.  Even 
the  supposition  of  an  outstanding  cbaos  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  ftca-fAOf,  was  in  Plato's  opinion  inconsistent  with  the  pre- 
sumed perfection  and  durability  of  God's  works  *^.  In  a  system 
which  assumed  God  to  be  the  author  of  only  good,  it  was 
necessary  to  find  some  other  hypothetical  source  of  evil^;  and 
he  therefore  retained  the  notion  of  a  primitive  matter  destitute 
of  form  and  quality  *^  but  possessing  the  capacity  of  receiving 
them  from  the  intelligent  principle*^.  The  Alexandrian  Jews 
adopted  the  Platonic  cosmogony,  and  found  no  inconsistency 
between  a  system  which  assumed  a  preexisting  matter  and  the 
Mosaic  account.  God  was  not  in  our  sense  of  the  word 
Creator,  but  only  "Mtr/ioio  rv^urn^"**  Philo  often  asserts  the 
preexistence  of  matter,  and  ascribes  this  doctrine  to  Moses; 

**  Buaeb.  Pr.  Et.  i.  74.    Diod.  S.  i.  7.    Schol.  ApoUon.  i.  498.  Diog.  L.  2,  3, 1. 
^  Diog.  L.  Proem,  4.     ApoIIon.  Rh.  i.  496. 
**  Diog.  L.  Til  134.    Seneca,  EpiBt  65. 
**  Diog.  L.  ill.  69. 

"  Timaua,  80.  **  lb.  88. 

^  Justin  M.  ad  Gnecos  Otto.  i.  80,  60. 

"  A«f«r«f,  mfu^w^  mr§»99,  &g.     Timse.  49.     Tenneman.  iiL  27,  175.     Ritter, 
ii.  818. 

**  Tluwhx^t'     Tims.  51  a. 
"  Ofrfirer,  Philo,  ii.  298. 
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that  is^  he  so  interprets  the  words  of  the  LXX,  "i  h  yn  ntf 
ao^arof  Mat  oHaTaffHiya^To^,"  the  word  yn  being  taken  for  the 
original  matter*',  which,  having  before  been  withoat  form  or 
arrangement,  might  Platonically  be  said  not  to  have  existed'^. 
God  was  instigated  by  his  own  goodness  to  impart  some  of  the 
excellence  of  bis  own  nature  to  matter '^  in  itself  devoid  of  all 
good"*,  and  which  being  also  inert  and  dead,  could  not  be  said 
in  any  sense  to  have  originated  from  God,  who  is  the  source 
both  of  good  and  of  life'^.  When,  therefore,  God  is  represented 
as  creating,  through  the  instrumentality  of  his  logos'^,  and  as 
bringing  the  universe  out  of  non-existenoe  into  existence,  the 
force  of  the  expression  is  intended  to  assert  the  doctrine  of  a 
first  cause»  not  to  contradict  the  maxim,  ^'exnihilo  nihil;"  the 
divine  agency  is,  strictly  speaking,  rather  a  forming  than  a 
creating  one,  expressed  by  the  terms,  '*  fit6affA9{sa6ai,/Atri0a>^iv"*^ 
&c.,  its  operation  is  in  making  the  "x'<f^'  ou^ta"  into  the 
''  afieiv»v"  in  bringing  good  out  of  evil,  order  out  of  disorder, 
harmony  out  of  discord,  and  light  out  of  darkness  °'. 

It  should  be  noticed  that  the  common  English  version  of  the 
passage  in  Wisdom'',  where  the  doctrine  of  the  creation  of  the 
world  out  of  a  ''shapeless  material"  is  distinctly  asserted, 
attempts  to  conceal  the  meaning  by  an  ambiguity  of  expression. 
Such  ambiguity  is,  however,  almost  inseparable  from  the 
delicacy  of  the  subject;  and  the  metaphysical  mystery  of  the 
Platonists  which  opposed  ideal  existence  destitute  of  qualities 
to  visible  and  phenomenal  esdstence  was,  periiaps,  as  unintel- 
ligible as  the  Christian  paradox  of  "oreation  out  of  nothing" 
to  which  it  naturally  led,  ideal  entity  and  nonentity  being  to 

"  *TXii  mfi»^^4f,  ^  Hebrewi  xi.  8.  '*  Ty  §wif, 

**  Mn^M  ft  Uurif  tx*^^  mAm.     Pfeif.  i  12 ;  ir.  840. 

^  Pfeif.  iv.  810.  Comp.  Grimm  cm  the  Book  of  Wifldom,  p.  266.  Gfrdrer'i 
Philo,  i.  828  sq. 

^*  *0  r«  ftn  «tT«  ft^§iv  tuu  «*«  VMtr*  tyttfSir.     P£  iv.  18.     Ooni.  Heb.  i.  2,  8. 

«»  Pf.  I  4,  6. 

**  Mang.  ii.  867,  414.  Confl  de  Cherubim.  P&it  ii  66.  J)t  Monarch.  Mangey, 
ii.  219. 

«  Ch.  xi.  17. 
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ordinary  apprehensions  undistingaishable.  A  Platonist  and  a 
modern  Christian  might  both  adopt  the  passages,  2  Maccab. 
vii.  28,  and  Hebr.  xi.  8,  into  their  respective  creeds,  and  a 
metaphysical  ''faith"  alone  coald  appreciate  the  differences  in 
their  constructions  of  them.  Some  of  the  first  Christian  writers 
followed  the  opinions  of  Plato,  and  must  have  supposed  them 
to  agree  with  Genesis;  for  Justin  Martyr  makes  Plato  to 
have  been  in  these  respects  a  plagiary  from  Moses**.  But  the 
Christians  had  more  difficulties  than  one  to  deal  with.  If  they 
admitted  a  matter  distinct  from  God,  the  result  was  Dualism 
and  Manicheism;  if  with  Tatian  they  made  matter  itself  an 
emanation  out  of  the  Deity,  they  fell  into  that  heresy  of  the 
Gnostics,  which  placed  mere  matter  as  a  divine  emanation  on  a 
level  with  the  xoyo^.  In  this  dilemma  they  boldly  asserted  the 
extreme  paradox^  in  defiance  of  the  maxim  "ex  nihilo  nihil:" 
the  world  was  not  made  by  God  out  of  matter,  or  developed 
out  of  himself,  but  created  by  him  out  of  nothing'*. 

§6. 

THE   DARKNESS. 

The  formless  aboriginal  earth  of  Genesis,  like  the  primal 
universe  of  Menu  \  is  involved  in  "  darkness,  undefinable,  un- 
discoverable."  Darkness,  either  coeval  with  chaos  or  ante- 
cedent to  it,  precedes  creation ;  for  day  appears  to  rise  out  of 
night,  and  night,  poetically  the  parent  of  day,  may  with  equal 
empirical  probabiUty  be  made  parent  also  of  the  universe*. 
This  idea  personified  was  the  Egyptian  Athor  or  primal  Venus, 
whose  inscrutable  majesty,  worshipped  in  silence  under  the  sig- 
nificant emblem  of  a  black  pall  *,  became  the  original  Isis,  or 

**  Apology,  i.  58  and  92,  p.  156,  252,  cd.  Otto. 

*  StiauM,  Dogmen.  i.  625.     V.  Bohlen  Indien,  i.  164. 
^  Jonet*s  Works,  vii.  92. 

*  Hetiod,  Th.  124.     Thales  ap.  Diog.  L.  i.  9,  36. 
'  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  83,  89. 
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Mother  of  Nature  ^  and  whose  name  is  said  *  to  signify  the 
''  cosmical  ahode  of  Horus/'  the  visihle  world  or  sun,  rising  from 
the  dark  cradle  of  light  and  heing.  From  this  religious  dogma 
arose  the  Egyptian  practice  of  reckoning  the  twenty-four  hours 
from  evening  to  evening* ;  a  custom  alluded  to  in  the  Mosaic 
cosmogony,  and  prevalent  among  many  other  nations,  Euro- 
pean as  well  as  Asiatic  ^. 


§7, 

THE   WATER. 

The  chaotic  mass  first  presents  itself  as  a  universal  watery 
expanse.  Water  was  esteemed  by  many  of  the  ancients  as  an 
"  ^fX"/'  or  first  principle,  as  being  the  apparent  nourisher  and 
supporter  of  life,  and  because  by  readily  passing  through  the 
striking  changes  of  the  sohd,  liquid,  and  gaseous  states,  it  pos- 
sesses pre-eminently  that  Protean  quality  which  it  was  thought 
the  original  v^»,  or  material  of  the  universe,  must  have  possessed. 
Water  might  readily  be  observed,  according  to  Aristotle's  defini- 
tion \  to  change  into  various  forms  while  its  essence  continues  the 
same;  or,  to  express  the  same  idea  mythically,  the  sea  deities, 
Thetis  ^  Nereus',  and  Proteus  ^  are  susceptible  of  every  sort  of 
transformation,  and  return  at  last  to  their  original  shape.  Con- 
siderations'  such  as  these,  combined  with  traditions  emanating 
from  the  ancient  centres  of  civilisation  in  the  alluvial  plains  of 
Babylonia  and  Egypt,  constituted  the  philosophy  of  Thales,  as 

^  StoboB,  Bclog.  Heeien.  i.  52,  p.  950. 

*  Ins  and  Onru,  ch.  56.    Damaacius,  cfa.  126. 

*  Laur.  Lydui.  de  Meni,  i.  p.  86. 

*  Hacrob.  t.  1,  8.    Ideler.  Ghron.  Hand.  p.  42.    Tacitna,  Germ.  11.    CsBMur, 
BeU.  GalL  vi.  18.    AoL  Gell.  N.  A.  8,  2. 

*  Hetaph.  i.  8.  *  ApoUod.  Hi.  18.  5. 

»  lb.  ii.  6, 11.  *  Viig.  Georg.  iy.  406. 

*  Flataich.  de  Plac.  i.  8.     BoBeb.  Fr.  Bt.  14.    Heraclid.  Font.  zxiL  p.  74. 
CkC  N.  D.  L  10.    SchoL  ad  Has.  Theog.  885. 
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long  before  his  time  the  same  oanses  had  originated  the  theolo- 
gical doctrine  of  the  derivation  of  the  gods  and  the  universe 
from  Oceanos  and  Tethys*.  These  earlier  dogmas  influenced 
the  more  advised  opinions  which  succeeded  them;  and  it  is  im- 
possible to  tGnh  a  just  conception  of  the  earliest  Greek  philo- 
sophy without  adverting  to  its  relative  position  in  regard  to  its 
predecessor,  theology.  The  theologers^,  it  was  said,  were  the 
first  philosophers';  the  philosophers  continued  to  employ  my thi 
as  illustrations  ^  and  it  would  have  been  well  if  they  had  not  so 
often  added  to  their  number.  It  is  more  consistent  with  the 
sententious  and  traditional  character  of  ancient  "wisdom"  to 
suppose  that  Thales  philosophized  upon  some  sacerdotal  dogma 
-abready  current  and  approved,  such  as  the  Homeric — 

than  to  imagine  him  as  an  ancient  Werner  propounding  an  ori- 
ginal Neptunian  theory  on  the  sea-beach  of  Ionia,  or  the  banks 
of  the  Nile,  where  the  same  inferences  had  long  before  been 
made.  Aristotle  expressly  refers  these  opinions  of  Thales  to 
the  immetnorial  dogmas  of  the  ancient  sacerdotal  bards",  who 
made  Oceanus  and  Tethys  the  universal  parents,  and  the  water 
of  the  Styx  as  the  most  ancient  of  all  things,  so  also  the  most 
solemn  and  reveted.  In  common  opinion  up  to  the  days  of 
Aristotle  ^*,  the  sun  was  supposed  to  be  nourished  by  moisture^'; 
or,  according  to  Herodotus  ^^  to  be  fed  by  absorbing  the  water 
of  the  Nile;  "  the  sea  drinks  the  air,"  said  Anacreon'*,  *'  and 
the  sun  the  sea."    The  opinions  of  the  Ionian  sage  have  not 

•  Iliad,  14,  201. 

•  "  IluffHrmXmiu  iuX^ynfmwrtt,'*     Ariatot.  Metaph.  i  6. 

•  Plat  in  Tinufi.  Flat  Plato  Cntyl  402. 

•  H>  f iX«r#f«f  fiK^ftviH.    Aristot.  Metaph.  i. 
>•  Iliad,  xiv.  201,  246.    Heyne. 

"  Metaph.  i.  S,  6.     Bek. 
><  Meteorol.  ii.  2,  p.  551. 

"  T^f  i##«4  •«  ms  twtytiw  •vmttffutmmt*    Plut  de  Plac  ii.  17.     Diog.  li.  ix. 
»,  10.    Stob.  Bclog.  Phys.  i.  510,  524.    Porphyr.Aotr.ch.il. 
"  Herod.  U.  26.  «  Anac.  xix.  8. 
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irareasoiiably  heea  taken  as  a  mark  of  the  increamng  mter* 
coarse  of  the  Greeks  with  Egypt,  since  they  wero  only  a  ration- 
alising intevpretotion  of  the  well-known  Egyptian  dogma  which 
recognised  a  divinity  in  moisture '*«  and  which  identified  the 
great  and  good  Osiris  with  the  fertilising  Nile'^.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  coltiyated  plains  of  India,  Mesopotamia,  and 
Egypt  derived  all  dieir  prosperity  fix>m  their  great  rivers,  which 
fliey  partly  on  that  account  conceived  to  have  their  souroe  in 
heaven.  The  natural  conditions  of  a  hot  climate  caused  mois- 
ture, as  the  most  essential  condition  of  existence,  to  be  regarded 
as  divine*',  as  the  inhabitants  of  the  mountains  and  colder  re- 
gions hailed  the  souxce  of  life  in  fire,  and  light,  and  the  warm 
breezes  fiN>m  the  south'*.  Hence  the  striking  resemblances  in 
many  Asiatic  cosmologies.  The  Ghaldieans  ascribed  the  origin 
of  all  things  to  water  and  daikness'^;  the  Egyptians  to  slime, 
penetrated  of  course  by  the  *'  subtie  understanding  spirit"  of 
Platonic  philosophy*' ;  the  Vaishnava  dwellers  in  the  ptains  of 
India '*  to  the  waters,  over  which  brooded  Narayana'*.  The 
auth<Mr  €i  the  somewhat  inconsistent  cosmogony  in  the  aecond 
chapter  of  GkoEiests  attributes  to  water  a  share  equally  important, 
or  even  more  so  than  the  writer  of  the  first  He  speaks  as  an  in- 
habitant of  the  sandy  wastes  of  Asia,  and  imagines  the  original 
state  of  the  eaith  to  have  been  a  parched  desert  destitute  of 
animal  or  vegetable  life.  In  this  hypothesis  there  was  a  time 
when  earth  existed  without  water;  whereas,  in  the  foiatner  ac- 
count, water  originally  usurped  the  whole  earth.  In  the  one  an 
appropriate  abode  for  the  land  animals  is  prepared  by  removing 
the  superabundant  moisture;  in  the  other^  vegetation  first  springs 

**  Damasc  cb.  126.    JambL  TiL  2. 
"  HeUodori  (Ethiop.  iz.  22. 

**  Hence  the  notion  of  the  "dew  of  Jehomh."    Con^  Bofalen.  Ind.  i  162, 
»  t.  e.  in  the  Bddas.  **  Beromi,  p.  49. 

*'  Gnigniaut,  Bel.  i.  p.  512. 

^  Meguthenet  in  Btnbo,  xr.  712.    Sohwanbeck'i  frag.  M.  p.  186. 
**«.«.  ''morer  on  the  waters/'  Menu,  L  10.    Comp.  lAMen,  Ant  i.  777. 
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under  the  influence  of  a  dew  which  the  as  yet  sterile  earth  emits 
fix)m  its  own  bosom. 

From  the  oriental  comparison  of  the  terrestrial  surface  to  a 
lotus  flower  borne  on  the  face  of  the  waters'^  and  the  cosmo- 
logy on  which  it  was  founded,  was  probably  derived  the  ancient 
dogma  respecting  an  ''  ocean  stream,"  respecting  which  Hero- 
dotus'^, though  not  denying  the  generally  received  opinion  that 
the  land  is  surrounded  by  the  sea,  expresses  his  scepticism  "*'. 
The  idea  of  a  circumfluent  ocean  river  is  said  to  have  been  ori- 
ginally Egyptian,  or  at  least  to  have  been  imported  from  thence 
into  Greece  by  Hecateeus*^.  But  the  idea  was  not  limited  to 
Egypt.  The  Hebrews  imagined  the  earth  as  floating  in  the 
midst  or  upon  the  surface  of  the  waters  which  had  once  covered 
it,  so  that  Ood  is  said  to  have  "  founded  the  earth  upon  the 
seas,  and  established  it  upon  the  floods." '*  Thales  used  the 
same  phrase;  he  said  the  earth  "  rested  on  the  waters."  '*  The 
subterranean  abyss  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  the  "  great 
deep,"'**  or  the  **  deep  that  lieth  under,"**  from  whence,  as  in 
Homer'*',  all  the  springs  and  rivers,  even  the  sea  itself  are 
derived''.  When  therefore  Ood  poured  a  miraculous  supply  of 
water  from  the  rock,  he  is  said  to  have  "  given  drink  (as  it  were) 
out  of  the  great  depths;"  and  the  deluge  of  Noah,  or  the 
*'  breaking  up  the  fountains  of  the  great  deep,"  was,  physically 
speaking,  only  a  temporary  return  of  the  original  condition  of 
the  earth's  surface,  when  even  the  mountains  are  said  to  have 
been  covered  by  the  sea**. 

^  Ritter,  Asien.  i.  p.  5.  ^  Herod,  il  23. 

»  QodI  Dionyi.  Perieg.  41.     Mela.  i.  1.     JEIUd,  V.  H.  iii.  18.     Bochart,  Cb- 
naon.  i.  36.    Gksoer's  Orpheiu,  p.  420,  iq.     Herod,  iv.  8. 
«*  Diod.  S.  I  37.    Schol.  Apollon.  Eh.  !▼.  259. 
'**  PBolm  zxir.  2 ;  cxszvi.  6. 
^  Kf  yUrHt  Arist.  Hetaph.  i.  3,  5. 
^  Gen.  vii.  11.    Pnim  IxxL  20. 
'I  Gen.  zlix.  26.     Deut.  xxriii.  18.     Ezod.  xx.  4. 
«  Iliid,  f,  196.  w  Job  xxxTiiL  8. 

^  Ptalm  CTi.  6. 
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§8. 

THS   SPIRIT   OF   GOD. 

AboTe  the  darkling  waters  is  said  to  hover,  or  rather  '^  gently 
brood,"  a  wind  or  moving  air;  air  considered  not  as  a  dead  in- 
dependent substance,  but  an  emanation  of  a  living  Being,  and 
therefore  the  breath  or  spirit  of  God.  There  is  something  mys- 
terious in  the  source  and  passage  of  the  wind,  which  caused  it 
to  be  referred  to  the  immediate  agency  of  the  Almighty.  Fire 
and  air,  says  Aristotle,  have  thdr  natural  motion  upwards'; 
ihey  are  generally  classed  by  the  ancients  among  ^vci/Atanxa, 
spiritual  things,  in  opposition  to  the  v^^ma,  or  material  things, 
such  as  earth  or  water  *«  he  air,  it  was  said,  is  a  life-giving 
principle,  distinct  from  the  three  material  elements';  and  con- 
sequently in  Hebrew  cosmogony  the  water  is  the  material  out 
of  which  are  made  the  birds,  as  well  as  its  own  peculiar  inha- 
bitants, the  fish.  The  same  idea  is  represented  in  the  birth  of 
the  Assyrian  Dove  Goddess  Semiramis,  or  Venus,  the  daughter 
of  a  fish,  or  of  the  waters  \  The  air,  on  the  contrary,  is  pure 
spirit';  it  was  personified  in  Minerva  and  in  Neith';  or  as  the 
Yayu  of  theVedas,  identical  with  Maha  Atma,  (Great  Spirit,)  and 
the  emphatic  "That,"  which  in  the  beginning  "  breathed  without 
aflladon  "^  The  invisible  all-vivifying  air  is  a  natural  symbol  of 
the  soul',  for  "  the  breath  is  the  life,"  "  irrecoverable  when  once 
it  has  passed  the  barrier  of  the  lips';  a  comparison  immemo- 

»  Phys.  L  2.  *  Hemclid.  Pont.  xxii.  p.  78. 

'  Laor.  Lydus.  iii.  26,  p.  122.     Anaximenes  ap.  Cic.  Acad.  ii.  37« 

*  Guigniant,  R.  ii.  81,  33.    Hygin.  fab.  197. 

*  Anima,  or  ^vx^,  Viig*  Edog.  vi.  32.  Orphic  frag.  19,  where  it  is  said  that 
"soul  arises  out  of  water.*'  Clem.  Alezand.  Strom.  Ti.  746. 11.  Heraclitus  said 
that  the  death  of  soul  is  water — the  death  (corruption)  of  water,  earth ;  water  arises 
from  earth,  and  "  soul  from  water." 

•  Diod.  S.  i.  2. 

*  "Tad,"  t.  e.  "  He,"  or  the  unferealed.    Creuser,  Symb.  1 426,  613,  614. 

•  Xv^Xm  irrif  I  mnf  mf  '^^v^fit,  Proclus,  in  Plat.  Crttylum.  Boisson,  p.  99. 

•  Iliad,  ix.  404. 
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rially  recorded  in  common  speech  *^.  The  soul,  says  Plutarch 
being  reasoning  and  intelligent^  is  not  only  the  work  of  C^od, 
but  a  part  of  his  nature — ^not  only  V»*  auTou,  but  from  him, 
and  proceeding  out  of  him— ^t"  aurou  and  e|  cunw;  it  is  a 
part  or  fragment^'  of  that  great  Maha  Atma  of  the  Hindoos 
which  lives  and  breathes  through  all  extent,  and  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  philosopher  Anaximenes  enyelops  and  contains 
the  world  as  the  human  soul  comprehends  and  contains  thebody  ^'. 
The  boundless  ffither,  conGeived  by  Anaximenes  to  be  the  source 
of  universal  life,  was  a  vital  element  possessing  an  inherent 
force  of  circular  movement^  in  whose  general  vortex  the  hea- 
venly bodies  are  carried  onwards  in  their  paths'^;  a  rotary  im- 
pulse which  Diogenes  of  Apollonia  ascribed  to  oondensation, 
and  to  the  known  tendency  of  fluid  particles  to  form  circular 
eddies  whoi  moving  towards  a  centre'*.  The  most  elevated 
part  of  the  »ther  was  of  a  refined  and  igneous  nature  *',  invest- 
ing the  denser  legions  of  the  lower  air  as  a  tree  is  encircled  by 
its  bark;  and  it  was  by  the  breaking  up  of  this  igneous  lethereal 
integument,  Xh&^mmantia  mcBnia  mundi,  that  those  living 
intelligences  the  sun  and  stars  became  distinct  existences'^. 
The  spirit  of  the  atmosphere,  the  general  respiration  of  Nature^ 
is  the  source  out  of  which  prooeeds  all  the  multiplicity  of 
being",  the  universal  life  and  intelligence'';  in  short,  it  is 
Deity '^;  and  though  the  seeming  materialism  of  this  doctrine 

'*  Ai  in  the  wordi  anima,  imw/imy  fpirit 

"  QtUBSl  PlaUm.  p.  1001. 

"  Horace,  Sat.  ii.  2,  79.    Viig.  Mn.  ti.  747. 

^  Stolne,  Eclog.  Phya.  Heeren.  p.  296.    Ariatot  de  Animli,  L  2. 

"  Diod.  S.  1.  7.    Cic.  Acad.  ii.  87. 

M  Euaeb.  Pr.  Evang.  i.  8, 12.    Comp.  Ariatot.  Phya.  i.  2. 

^'  The  sether  waa  anppoaed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  fire,  and  both  ideaa  were 
blended  in  that  of  spirit — bc — **  Auxai  simplicis  ignem,"  Viig.  Mn.  tI.  780,  747. 
Cic.  Tusc.  ii  5, 18.  De  Div.  i.  49.  Ariatot  de  Goelo,  iii.  8,  5.  Sextus  Empir. 
adTt  Math.  9,  p.  824  c.     Karaten's  Xenophanes,  p.  161, 165. 

"  Enseb.  ib.  p.  47,  Gaisf. 

1*  Simplidu  in  Ariat.  Phya.  82  b.    Tenneman,  i.  886. 

»•  Ib.  88.  »  Ib.  42. 
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was  sometiines  contradicted 'S  for  God,  said  Xenophanes,  is  all 
eye,  all  ear,  but  '' without  afflation "  or  respiration",  the  in- 
finite sther  more  or  less  symbolically  understood  preserved  its 
character  of  ''Divine"  even  in  the  philosophy  of  Anaxagotas; 
it  is  "  the  universal  Father,"  said  Euripides  *',  ^*  as  earth  is  the 
common  mother;  and  upon  what  is  vulgarly  termed  dissolution, 
the  elements  (for  nothiog  is  absolutely  destroyed)  return  to  the 
sources  from  which  they  lesfeoAyekj  came,  the  earthly  to  eard^ 
the  heavenly  to  heaven."  *'  Seest  thou,"  he  exclaims,  **  tbis  in- 
finite ffither  which  encircles  the  wide  earth  in  it^  liqoid  em- 
brace ?  This  is  to  be  es^emed  as^  Jove — this,  this,  is  Qo4 
himseUl"'* 

It  was  in.  this  natural  feeling  that  the  presence  of  the 
Abnighty  was  suj^sed  by  the  Hebrews  to  be  accompfoiied  and 
indicated  by  a  rustling  of  the  air,  as  when  tlyie  evening  breeze 
stirred  the  groves  of  Paradise,  or  when  the  Lord's  going  forth 
was  betokened  by  a  motion  in  the  tops  of  the  mulberry  trees*'. 
The  air,  in  short,  was  God's  breath  or  spirit;  its  office  and 
poweiT  was  emphaticaUy  that  of  quickening,  or  giving  life;  it 
was  this  which  in  the  beginning  of  things  made  pregnant  the 
dark  abyss  of  waters;  which  in  after  times  animated  Ezekiel's 
dry  bones ** ;  which  lives  and  breathes  in  man's  nostrils'^;  an4 
the  withdrawal  of  which  resolves  all  things  into  th^ir  original 
dust". 

"  PUto,  TiaaeuB,  88  c,  IImv/mi  «m  iv»  rff<irr««  h»/^tuf  »9mmtit* 
"  Diog.  liMrt.  iz.  19.  ^  Flag.  Ghty.  f, 

**  Heraclid.  Pont.  441.    Burip.  fiag.  ineert  1.    Herod.  L  181.    Ghxigniauti  Q.  L 
15411. 
*•  2  Sam.  r.  24.    Gen.  ill  8.    Job  ir«  12. 

*  Bsek.  zzxrii.  9>  10.  ^  Job  zxjoL  8. 

*  Paalm  qt.  29,  80. 
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§    9. 

SYMBOL  OF  THE   DOVE. 

The  use  of  the  word  "  hrooding,"  in  relation  to  the  super- 
incumbent spirit,  is  connected  either  as  cause  or  consequence 
with  that  Jewish  adaptation  of  Asiatic  symbolism  in  which  the 
spirit  of  God  was  represented  under  the  bodily  shape  of  a  dove. 
The  birds  soaring  tiirough  the  "  sacred  atmosphere"*  towards 
heaven  were  naturally  presumed  to  be  the  ministers  and  inter- 
preters of  the  gods',  and  emblems  of  purity  and  goodness.  It 
is  the  nature  of  wings,  says  Plato*,  to  lift  heavy  bodies  towards 
the  habitation  of  the  gods ;  birds  were  indebted  for  their  sup- 
posed skill  in  augury  to  their  airy  residence,  and  every  god  had 
some  bird  peculiarly  his  own,  who  was  made  the  confidant  of 
his  intentions^.  Images  of  birds,  under  the  name  of  "  Tongues 
of  the  Gods,*'  Were  suspended  in  golden  cages  beneath  an  azure 
or  sapphire  ceiling  in  the  royal  palace  at  Babylon,  where  they 
were  probably  employed  under  the  direction  of  the  Magi  for 
purposes  of  divination*.  In  Syria  the  dove  and  the  fish  were 
sacred  animals*,  and  among  the  Hebrews  the  dove  was  the  only 
bird  employed  for  religious  purposes^.  The  Hebrew  name  for 
dove,  "Jonah,"  from  a  root  signifying  to  ferment,  probably 
refers  to  the  character  of  sexual  attachment  and  warmth  which 
made  it  the  well-known  emblem  of  love  and  fecundity.  The 
ancients  ascribed  its  holiness  to  this  characteristic,  and  it  was 
worshipped  not  only  in  Syria*,  but  according  to  De  Sacy*  among 

'  Aj«f  «i#ii(.     iBsch.  Prom.  88. 

'  Buf9  Mtifvnu.    Eurip.  Ion.  180.    Origen  eg.  Celt.  ir.  569.    Apollon.  Bhod. 
iii.  1111. 

*  Phsdras,  ch.  26. 

*  Eratosthenei,  Gatasteiia.  41.   Porphyry,  Abitin.  iii.  5,  p.  226.  Aiiatoph.  Atm, 
482. 

*  Philottnt.  Vitm  ApoUon.  L  25,  p.  84.    Guigniant,  BeL  L  841.    Diod.  S.  ii.  29. 

•  Lncian  de  Dei,  S.  ch.  14  and  54.  *  Lerit  I  14. 

•  Tiballua,  i.  8,  18.    "  Alba  Palestino  nncta  colmnba  Syro." 

•  Guigniant,  Eel.  ii.  81  n. ;  L  518.    SchoL  ApoUon.  Rh.  iii.  589.    Heyne,  Apol- 
]od.  396.    Creux.  Symb.  ii.  898. 
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ihe  Semitio  tribes  in  general.  Isis  seeking  ber  lost  bnsband  on 
tbe  Syrian  coasts  is  tbere  changed  into  the  symbol  of  die  na- 
tional Deity  ^^  and  assumes  as  universal  natore  fk  corresponding 
Assyrian  title,  the  fish-bom  "  Semiramis,"  or  "  Dove  God- 
dess."" According  to  the  legend,  a  miraoolous  egg  fell  from 
heaven  into  the  Euphrates;  it  was  brought  to  land  by  the 
fishes",  and  being  there  incubated  by  doves,  produced  the  in- 
ikut  Venus".  The  child,  brought  up  by  the  shepherd  "  Simma," 
received  the  name  of  "  Semiramis,"  or  ''  Mountain  Dove," " 
afterwards  became  the  wife  of  Ninus",  and  at  the  close  of  her 
mortal  career  departed  from  earth  in  the  dove-form ".  Semi- 
ramis was  also  one  of  the  names  of  Atergatis  or  Athara,  the 
goddess  of  Hierapolis,  where  was  to  be  seen  an  ancient  statue 
representing  her  with  a  dove  upon  her  shoulder  ^^.  This  was 
probably  only  another  and  later  form  of  her  legendary  mother, 
the  fish  goddess,  Derceto  of  Ascalon,  with  whom  her  name  and 
legend  are  closely  connected,  although  she  had  then  ceased  to 
partake  of  the  fish,  and  was  the  mulier  formosa  throughout". 
Another  story  told  how  a  fish  saved  Derceto,  who,  during  the 

>•  OnigDl  B.  L  891. 

"  Dlod.  S.  ii.  4.     Ovid  Hetam.  it.  48.    Beminmis,  a  daughter  of  Denseto. 

^  i,  q.  the  fish  incarnation  of  Vishnou,  or  Niniti,  the  Assyrian  name  for  Pisces ; 
see  Dnpuis,  toI.  t.  p.  7,  and  from  Nun  through  his  son  Joshua,  who,  like  Hoses  and 
Christ,  "goes  forth  out  of  the  water"  (comp.  Joshua  iii.  6, 17;  Iy.  18,  19,  28), 
the  Christians  probably  derived  their  fish  emblems  engraTed  on  rings  as  tokens  of 
the  Sayiour.     Guigniaut,  B.  L  121  h.     Winkelman.  Allegorie,  ch.  5,  p.  285. 

1*  Hyginus,  fab.  197. 

^*  Diod.  8.  ii.  4.    Hesychins,  toc.  Semiramis.  Boehart,  Canaan,  ii.  740. 

»*  The  fish.  »•  IHod.  8.  ii.  20. 

*'  Lucian  de  Del  Bjrik,  88.  The  doTe  in  Egypt  was  sacred  to  Athor  or  the 
first  Venus ;  see  Ouigniaut,  B.  i.  518.  Description  de  I'Bgypte,  pL  4,  fig.  6.  Conf. 
as  to  the  true  name  of  Ateigatis,  Strabo,  xtI.  p.  748  or  785.  Xanthus,  ed.  Creuxer, 
188.    Baehr^s  Ctesias,  898. 

**  Conf.  Creufe.  Symbol.  8rd  ed.,  Tol.  ii.  pt  2,  plate  1,  fig.  7.  The  deluge  was 
annually  commemorated  in  the  temple  at  Hierapolis,  said  to  have  been  founded  by 
Deucalion  or  Semiramis ;  the  Waters  were  supposed  to  have  disappeared  through  an 
opening  within  the  sacred  precincts.     Lucian,  ib* 
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darkness  of  night  had  fallen  into  the  lake  of  Bambyce>  and 
how  the  fish  was  rewarded  by  being  placed  in  the  Zodiac^*. 
This  mythical  ^[elation  of  dove  and  fish  is  evidently  a  physical 
allegory;  the  vicissitude  of  light  and  darkness,  of  humidity 
and  warmth,  of  the  wintry  and  the  &ii  season.  The  voice  of 
the  migratory*^  turtle  was  the  harbinger  of  spring'^;  and  the 
dove,  to  which  as  to  every  natural  symbol  was  ascribed  a  pro- 
phetic power ''y  was  placed  among  the  vernal  constellations  as 
the  herald  of  returning  serenity  and  life*'.  The  Pleiades  rise 
hehaoally  when  the  "  rains  are  over  and  past'^,  and  doves  were 
universally^  sacred  to  the  goddess  of  Nature,  ascending  out  of 
the  waters,  and  dividing  the  empire  of  the  year  with  the  pluvial 
fishes**.  They  were  called  the  "  heralds  of  the  seasons/' ^^  and 
Ohiron  of  Amphipolis  explained  the  story  of  the  doves  bringing 
ambrosia  to  Jupiter"  to  mean  the  spreading  out  the  harvests 
on  the  ofiertory  of  Nature.  There  can  remain  little  doubt 
why  a  dove  was  chosen  to  perform  the  ofBce  of  directing  Noah 
and  Deucalion*'  how  to  escape  the  waters  of  the  deluge,  or  why 
it  guided  the  Argonauts  on  their  astronomical  voyage  through 

^  Eratoithenei,  Oatast  88.  ^  Aristot  H.  A.  8,  ch.  6. 

»  CaDUdei  &.  12. 

*■  Heiod.  Baehr.  u.  57.  Strabo,  viL  828.  EoseomUUer,  Mocgenland,  i.  p.  84. 
ALN.A.ZL27.    Viig.  Bdog.  is.  18. 

*■  Schol.  Aimt,  Phcen.  254.    BiatoatlMiiefl,  Gat  2& 

*•  Gaatickt  nb.  i.  ^  iBlum,  H.  A.  ir.  2. 

*  It  ii  cnriom  that  tlM  word  doTo,  m  ao  many  languages,  ahonld  be  allied  with 
the  word  dire  or  dip ;  «.  y.  columba,  inXumt,  tanbe,  &c  firom  tanfen.  The  Pleiades 
are  perhaps  naned  iiom  rXMr,  and  are  daughters  of  Atlas,  the  patron  of  navigators. 
Indian  navigators,  we  are  told  by  Pliny,  carried  birds  with  them  and  used  them  as 
pilots  to  guide  them  to  land.  (N.  H.  6.  24.)  Jethro  or  Jothor,  Bzod.  iii.  1.  LXX. 
-^firom  Thor,  bull,  or  Dove,  called  also  Baguel,  "  divine  shepherd,"  is  fiither  of 
Zippozah,  or  '*  little  bird,"  and  of  seven  daughters  altogether,  who  are  engaged  in 
drawing  water.  (Hyadesi  Exod.  ii.  16.)  Compare  the  names  of  the  Dodonssan 
nympha  or  Hyades,  the  A;#fiw«»  tiAihn,  in  Pherecydes,  Stun,  p.  109. 

^  By  the  poetess  Moero  of  ByiantinBU 

^  Odyss.  zii.  68.    MttUer,  Kleine  Schriften,  2. 121. 

^  Plutarch,  de  Anim.  Solertift,  ch.  18.     Stymolog.  Magn.  voc.  Dodonaios. 
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the  perilous  pass  of  the  Symplegades*.  On  the  standards  of 
the  Assyrian  monarohs  it  became^  like  the  Bomaa  eagle«  a  na* 
tional  symbol,  and  Babylon  is  styled  the  doye-city'^  vhile 
Nineveh  is  the  abode  of  its  correlatiye  the  fish"*.  The  symbo- 
lical aspect  of  the  fish  is  two-fold ;  sometimes,  as  in  the  Baby- 
lonian legend  aboat  the  fish-man  Oannes,  Oe,  or  Noah",  it  ia 
the  originator  of  civilization ;  or,  speaking  physically,  the  sac- 
cesser  of  irinter,  and  in  this  sense  the  goddess  Atergatis  is  tha 
daughter  of  the  fish  and  of  the  waters'*.  In  another  view, 
the  wintry  fish,  as  following  the  fair  season,  may  be  said  to 
swallow  up  the  dove,  as  in  the  instance  of  Jonah— '*  the  dove," 
who  sings  psalms  from  out  of  the  "  belly  of  hell,"  ^  or,  as  when 
the  prolific  force  of  Osiris  is  devoured  by  the  fishes  of  the  Nile**. 
But  the  power  of  light  and  Hfe  descends  into  the  bowels  of  tha 
monster,  only  to  insure  its  destruction'^;  and  after  a  contest  of 
three  days  within  the  jaws  of  darkness",  the  sun  God  liberates 
the  patroness  of  the  dove  in  the  persons  of  Andromeda  and 
Hesione**. 

»  ApoHod.  L  9,  S9.    Od7w.xU.O4. 

*'  Jeremiali  txr.  dS ;  zItI.  16 ;  1. 16,  with  the  commentaton.  Jernaalem  was 
■Im  a  dore  dtj  (Zephan.  iii  1),  and  the  royal  iceptra  of  iti  kings  was  tipped  with 
a  dore  bearing  a  golden  crown  in  its  mouth,  according  to  Lightfoot.  The  figiue 
between  Jnplter  and  Juno  in  the  Syrian  temple  at  Bienpolis,  with  a  dove  on  its 
head  (Lndan,  D.  8.  ch.  88),  has  been  compared  to  IHonysQi  and  to  Seouramis. 

»  Wesseliog  ad  Diod.  &  ii.  8,  n.  22. 

"  t.«.  Aquarius.  Oomp.  Schaubach's  Bimtosthenei^  pb  119.  Helladius  apud 
Photium,  p.  874.  Berosus,  Bichter.  Hitxig^s  Minor  Prof^U,  868.  Cramer,  Symb. 
157,69;  ii.401. 

**  Creuzer,  S*  ii«  405. 

**  Jonah  ii.  2.    Comp.  Psalm  zlu.  7 ;  czx.  1 ;  cxzz.  1 ;  criL  26,  28. 

*  Sacred  fish,  supposed  by  the  inhabitants  to  have  been  fiivourites  of  Abmham, 
are  still  preserred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tripoli.    Kelly's  Syria^  p.  106. 

^  Like  the  ichneumon  worshipped  at  Heiacleopolis,  iBlian,  H.  A.  z.  47.    Bo« 
chart,  Hieroii  794,  and  said  to  jump  down  the  throat  of  the  crocodile. 
**  Ofd  &uoes. 

*  Tsetses  to  Lycophr.  Gassaa.  88,  p.  7.  HeUaalci  frag.  p.  162.  The  Bull,  as 
well  as  its  Pleiades,  emerges  from  the  ocean;  for  instance,  £uxopa*s  bull,  and  that 
presented  by  Neptune  to  Minos.     Nineyeh  is  rescued  from  its  impending  fiite  by 
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It  will  not  be  wondered  at  that  an  emblem  so  well  known  as 
that  of  the  sacred  bird  of  Venus  ^  should  have  found  its  place 
in  Christian  symbolism.  "  The  Virgin  Mary/'  says  the  Prote- 
vangelion  Jacobi^S  "continued  in  the  temple  as  a  dove  edu- 
cated there,  and  received  her  food  from  the  hand  of  an  angel." 
No  man,  says  the  Sohar,  knew  what  became  of  the  dove  which 
returned  not  to  Noah's  ark.  Of  course  it  could  not  have 
perished ;  but  like  Aaron's  rod,  or  Balaam's  ass,  would  resume 
its  functions  in  the  days  of  the  Messiah.  "  It  returned,"  says 
the  Sohar,  "  to  its  own  place ;  and  it  shall  carry  in  its  mouth 
a  crown,  which  it  shall  place  on  Messiah's  head."^'  It  very 
naturally  followed  that  the  dove  should  perform  a  part  in  the 
important  ceremony  of  anointing  or  baptism  by  which  the  per- 
son of  the  Messiah  in  Jewish  opinion  was  to  be  publicly  made 
known*'.  When  Christ,  therefore,  the  Sun  of  Righteousness 
emerges,  or  "  goes  straightway,"  out  of  the  water,  the  dove,  the 
well-known  emblem  of  the  Holy  Spirit^,  appears  in  bodily 
shape,  accompanying  and  testifying  his  mission.  As  a  token 
of  endearment^*,  it  might  have  been  also  significant  of  that 
divine  love  which  brooded  over  the  shapeless  chaos,  or  mundane 

the  preaching  of  Jonah,  and  even  now  a  place  ii  shown  In  its  neighhonrhood  as  the 
prophet's  grare.  Tavemier  in  Winer^s  Dictionary,  L  p.  708.  It  seeo»  not  impro- 
hable  that  the  writer  of  the  book  of  Jonah  has  connected  the  name  of  an  ancient 
Hebrew  prophet  with  the  symbols  of  the  worship  of  the  synonymous  Assyrian 
"  Dove ;"  and  it  may  be  worth  consideration  whether  the  legendary  marriage  of 
Semiramis  with  Henones  or  Onnes,  an  officer  of  Ninus,  Creos.  8.  ii.  400;  Died. 
S.  iL  6,  may  not  afford  a  cine  to  connect  the  religion  of  the  Dore  with  that  of  the 
Memnonia  and  the  moamful  obsequies  paid  to  the  Ood  of  Nature  under  the  name  of 
Henmon  in  Assyria  and  Bgypt. 

*•  Propert  iv.  6,  6$.  *»  Ch.  yiii.  2. 

^  Ad  Numb.  Ibl.  68. 

^  Justin  H.  Tryph.  8  and  49 — ^the  word  taube  in  Gkrman,  is  related  with 
tanfen,  "  to  dip,  or  baptise/'  as  doTe  probably  with  dire,  or  dip. 

**  The  spirit  of  God,  says  the  Talmud,  hoTered  abore  the  waters  as  a  dove  hoTers 
above  her  young,  yet  touches  them  not  Wetstein  to  Matt  iii.  16,  and  Taigum 
Uegilloth  to  Cant  ii.  12,  where  the  voice  of  the  turtle  is  rendered  by  "  vox 
spiritus  sancti**    Conf.  Dettt  zxzii.  11. 

^*  Cant  ii.  12.    Psalm  Ixjdv.  19. 
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egg,  and  which  carried  in  its  month  the  oliye-branch  oyer  the 
waters  which  had  desolated  the  earth.  It  was  equally  adapted 
as  a  moral  emblem  to  signify  the  conmiencement  of  a  new  re- 
ligious era  of  mercy  and  charity ;  and  the  introduction  of  this 
image  at  the  baptism  of  Jesus  was  still  more  appropriate,  if  in- 
tended to  convey  the  idea  of  a  doye-like  incubation  over  the 
purifying  baptismal  waters  through  which  a  new  moral  world 
was  to  be  created,  and  the  chaos  of  the  soul  regenerated  by  the 
spuit  of  Christianity. 

§  10. 

LIGHT. 

Many  physical  and  mystical  reasons  may  be  imagined  for 
supposing  light  to  be  something  independent  of  the  sun. 
Neither  light  nor  darkness  are  any  part  of  the  chaos,  or  original 
hurly  burly*  of  the  earth;  they  are  external,  and  qualitative. 
Light,  says  Aristotle',  is  an  energy  or  activity  of  the  power  of 
transparency;  that  is,  something  which  it  seems  unreasonable 
to  confound  with  material  gross  bodies.  If,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  Hebrew  writer,  light  had  been  a  substance,  there  would,  in 
this  instance,  have  been  a  "  creation  out  of  nothing ;"  but  light 
is  no  more  matter  or  substance  than  the  darkness  which  is  its 
opposite.  The  singularly  emphatic  summons  by  which  light  is 
called  into  existence  is  probably  owing  to  the  pre-eminent 
utility  and  glory  of  that  element,  together  with  its  mysterious 
nature,  which  made  it  seem  as 

"  The  God  of  thU  new  world," 

and  won  for  it  the  earliest  adoration  of  mankind.  If  the  writer 
had  designedly  employed  the  elevated  diction  which  merited  the 
eulogium  of  the  Greek  critic  from  the  mere-sense  of  its  appro- 
priateness and  grandeur,  he  would  in  all  probability  have  ex- 

>  Toha  bohu.  *  De  Anim.  ii.  7,  4. 
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tended  the  same  nuyestic  simplicity  of  lati^agd  to  the  whole 
act  of  creatioB ;  he  would  have  imagined  the  eternal  inscrutable 
Being  pronouncing  once  for  all  the  creatiye  fiat»  "Let  heaven 
and  earth  be  made,  and  they  were  made ;"  or  he  might  have 
adopted  the  still  more  sublime  idea  of  the  Veda,  where  God 
creates  worlds  by  a  mem  thought*.  Bat  die  poetical  effect  is 
evidently  inartificial  and  unstudied;  and  the  peculiarity  of  its 
Ibrm  is  probably  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  ascribing  the  origin 
of  the  subtle  element  to  any  familiar  source.  Earth  and  water^ 
the  materials  of  creation,  could  not  have  been  supposed  to  have 
given  birth  to  the  refined  element  of  light  any  more  than  to  that 
of  air;  and  it  would  have  been  derogatory  to  have  supposed 
that  light  already  existed  commingled  with  darkness  from  which 
it  could  be  separated  by  a  mere  demarcation  of  its  boundaries. 
Hence,  in  all  the  ancient  religions,  light  is  more  or  less  identified 
with  the  person  of  the  Deity;  either  literaUy  or  figuratively  it 
is  an  emanation  from  himself,  the  garment  with  which  he  is 
invested  ^  the  shrine  in  which  he  dwells.  It  was  one  of  those 
deep  mystedes  which  can  be  referred  only  to  omnipotence.  Its 
path  and  propagation  were  alike  inscrutable';  its  locality  >and 
habitation  was  a  sphere  more  lofty  than  that  of  the  Sun  ^ ;  for  Job 
is  challenged  by  the  Almighty  to  divine  its  true  dwdling-place, 
or  to  point  out  the  way  to  it^.  Grod  is  the  only  existence  who 
could  be  supposed  anterior  to  light*.  The  old  theologies  had 
separated  the  reign  of  Helios  from  the  remote  principle  per- 
sonified in  Pthah*;  and  many  of  tihe  Greek  philosophers  are 
said  to  have  thought  the  sun,  like  the  moon,  to  be  not  the 
original  source  of  light,  but  only  a  receptacle  or  reflection  of 
it".     In  the  general  arrangement  of  his  plan,  the  Hebrew 

*  Colebiook's  Bnays,  i  47.    Y.  Bohlen  Genes.  9. 

*  Pialm  ciT.  2.  *  Job  xxxViii.  24. 

*  Oomp.  Jalian's  Oration  to  the  Sun. 

*  Job  xxxTiii.  19,  24. 

*  Iiaiab  xUi.  16;  zliiL  18;  zlv.  7. 

*  Old  Egyptian  Chron.  Cory's  frag.  p.  89. 
*•  Enseb.  Pr.  Bv.  I  8, 10. 
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writer  is  obliged  to  suppose  a  sepamtioii  of  light  from  darkness 
before  the  formation  of  the  sun,  in  order  to  account  for  the 
existence  of  day  and  night.  In  Hebrew  opinion  the  boundary 
between  light  and  darkness  was  the  visible  blended  with  a  notion 
of  the  rational  horizon,  a  line  rounded  off  at  the  level  6f  tiie 
drcumambient  waters  ^'^.  But  this  division  was  not  so  absolute 
and  complete  as  to  prevent  that  slight  mixture  on  the  confines 
of  each  which  occasions  the  phenomena  of  twilight.  Hence 
evening,  y^y,  is  Kterally,  the  "intermingling;"  and  daybreak, 
IpX  is  so  called  from  the  root,  "  to  cleave  or  split,"  because  the 
light  appears  to  break  into,  or  cleave  the  darkness. 

§  n. 

THE   FIRMASTENT. 

The  firmament,  literally  the  ''expansion,"  is  the  same  as  the 
heaven  \  overhangiag  the  surface  of  the  earth  like  a  tent  or 
curtain';  and  God  is  therefore  said  to  have  "stretched  out"  the 
heavens,  and  spread  out  the  earth*.  The  material  of  the  firma- 
ment is  compared  to  sapphire  stoned  to  crystal',  or  to  a  molt^ai 
mirror '.  It  was  made  to  "divide"  the  primaeval  waters,  and 
with  strength  sufficient  to  support  the  stores  of  supernal  moisture, 
called  "the  waters  above  the  heavens,"^  where  the  throne  of 
Jehovah  was  established  in  the  midst  of  them '.  It  formed,  as  it 
were,  a  soUd  roof  to  the  habitable  world',  and  was  propped  by 
mountains  or  pillars ^^  like  the  "brazen  heaven"  of  the  Greeks 
upborne  by  Atlas.     Birds  here  found  the  utmost  limit  to  their 

"  Job  xxTi.  10.  »  Vcr.  8. 

>  Job  be  8.    Paalm  cit.  2.     Isaiah  xl.  22. 

'  Isaiah  zlii.  5;  zIIt.  24.    Zoch.  xii.  1. 

«  Exod.  xxiT.  10.  •  Bsek.  i.  22. 

•  Job  xzxrii.  18.  '  Pialm  czlWii.  4. 

*  Pflalm  xxiz.  8, 10;  cir.  8. 

Oit^m9§9  $tfn^ff  */*•  fi$f  m^i  wxfrm  xmXinmu — ^Theog.  126. 
>•  2  Sam.  xjui.  8.    Job  zztI.  11. 
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upward  flight";  and  meteors,  such  as  lightning  and  thunder, 
which  were  "  the  noise  and  fire  of  the  Deity,"  "  are  ahle  only  by  a 
special  contrivance  to  penetrate  the  heavenly  vault;  the  Hebrew 
word  for  lightning  probably  means  the  "breaker  through,"** 
and  God  is  obliged  to  make  a  temporary  passage  through  the 
roofing  of  the  sky  for  the  rain  and  thunder*^.  Some  analogous 
and  uncommon  way  of  "opening  the  heavens"  was  a  necessary 
preliminary  to  the  disclosure  of  celestial  visions";  and  to 
account  for  immoderate  deluges  of  rain,  the  firmament  was 
supposed  to  have  doors**,  or  windows *^  the  opening  of  which, 
by  releasing  the  upper  waters,  would,  of  course,  submerge  the 
earth,  and  reduce  it  to  its  original  state  of  a  universal  ocean**. 
This  "brave  overhanging  firmament"  was  literaUy,  to  the 
Hebrews,  "a  roof  fretted  with  golden  fire."  The  lights  of 
heaven  were  "set"  in  it,  and  the  stars  were  attached  to  it  like 
studs  of  gold**.  It  is  a  well-known  doctrine  of  antiquity, 
that  when  the  elements  had  become  separated  from  each  other 
by  their  comparative  weight  or  lightness,  fire,  as  being  lightest 
of  all,  assumed  the  highest  altitude  *^  and  that,  consequently, 
the  earth  is  inclosed  by  a  fiery  integument,  or  "  empyrean,"  of 
which  the  sun  and  stars  are  a  part**.  The  heavenly  bodies 
after  their  formation,  efiect  what  God  himself  had  before  per- 
formed, when  he  separated  the  light  fix>m  the  dark;  they  are  to 
rule  over  the  changes  of  day  and  night;  to  be  "for  signs  and 
for  seasons,  for  days  and  for  years;"  "signs,"  because  the 
aspect  of  the  heavenly  host  was  esteemed  portentous  astrolo- 
gically,  as  well  as  of  changes  of  weather*^;   and  "seasons," 

"  Gen.  i.  20,  litt,  towardt  the  fiimameiit 

»  PMlm  xxiz.  7;  xviiL  8.  "  Bank  or  Pank. 

"  Job  xxxviii.  26;  xxyiiL  26.  «  Hatth.  iii.  16. 

"  PBalm  Ixxriii.  28. 

"  Gen.  vil  11.    Iniak  xxiv.  18.  »•  Gen.  Tiii  2. 

*•  Athena,  xi.  78,  p.  489. 

"*  Ex  lethere  innomenbilea  flamma  ndemm  existunt.    Oic.  de  N.  P.  iL  86,  46. 
"  Conl  Btueb.  Pr.  Bv.  i.  7,  4;  L  8, 18.     Psalm  xix.  4. 
"  Matt  xvi  8.  Job  xxxtiu.  88,  86.    Wiad.  vil  17,  21.    Dan.  vi.  27.    Luke 
xxL  25.    rii^M,  Horn.  IL  xviii.  485. 
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becaase  they  mark  the  ordinances  and  subdmsions  of  time  **, 
and  were  to  continue  the  heralds  of  summer  and  winter  until 
the  end  of  the  world  ^*.  Then,  indeed,  their  mission,  as  being 
exclusively  confined  to  the  service  of  earth,  would  be  at  an  end; 
they  would  no  longer  adhere  to  the  firmament;  and  when  at  the 
last  day  the  heavens  would  be  folded  up  as  a  scroll^  the  sun 
and  stars  would  fall  out  of  their  sockets  ^^  and  drop  down  like 
the  untimely  fruit  of  a  fig  tree'**. 


§  12. 

THE   WEEK  AND   THE    SABBATH. 

The  opinions  of  antiquity  are  not  recorded  dogmaticedly,  but 
in  famiUar  narrative.  Complex  phenomena  are  described  as 
successive,  and  marked  by  intervals  of  space  and  time.  Creation 
is  a  series  of  events;  and  as  the  imagination  is  able  more  readily 
to  follow  the  picturesque  details  of  the  flight  of  Juno  in  the 
Iliad  \  or  to  accompany,  as  it  were,  the  transmission  of  the 
telegraphic  beacon  from  Ida  to  Argos  in  ^schylus^,  so  the 
construction  of  the  universe  is  made  more  distinctly  conceivable 
by  being  divided  into  a  processional  development,  each  stage 
of  which  is  pronounced  to  be  perfect  before  the  commencement 
of  the  next.  The  cosmogony  of  Genesis,  like  that  of  the 
Zendavesta,  is  arranged  under  six  periods  or  subdivisions;  but, 
instead  of  the  chronology  of  the  year,  it  adopts  that  of  the 
week;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  principal  object  of 
the  writer  in  this  distribution  of  his  subject  was  to  sanction  the 
observance  of  the  seventh  day  by  claiming  the  appointment  of 
God  for  it.     To  understand  the  days  of  creation  in  any  other 

^  Job  xxxriii.  38.     Psalm  civ.  19. 
**  Gen.  Tiii.  22.     Jerem.  zxxiii.  20.     iBKliyl.  Agam.  5. 
"  Isaiah  xxziy.  4.    Con£  Horace  Epod.  xvii.  15.     Plutarch,  vit.  Lysander. 
»  Matt.  xxiv.  29.    Bct.  ti.  13, 14. 
n.  xiT.  220.  '  Agam.  275. 
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than  the  usual  sense  would  therefore  disappoint  the  prohahle 
intention.  One  great  ohject  of  legend  is  to  give  plausible 
reasons  for  existing  facts  and  institutions;  to  support  the 
present  by  appealing  to  the  past;  and  to  make  history  and 
opinion  the  mutual  bulwarks  of  each  other.  The  institution  of 
the  week  was  common  and  immemorial  among  the  Semitic 
tribes,  who  as  Sabeeans,  or  star  worshippers,  set  apart  one  day 
out  of  seven  as  a  festival  to  their  tutelar  deity;  the  Arabians 
and  Babylonians  to  Mylitta  or  Anahid;  the  Phoenicians  to 
Saturn  or  Chiun;  and  others  to  the  Sun.  The  sacredness  of 
the  number  seven*  was  probably,  according  to  the  remark  of 
Varro  *,  taken  from  the  Pleiades  or  Planets,  and  the  week  was 
a  convenient  quartering  of  the  lunations.  Thus  the  solemn 
feasts  and  periodical  observances  of  men  descended  to  them 
from  the  gods';  an  opinion  confirmed  by  their  high  antiquity, 
and  by  their  constituting  an  essential  part  of  priestly  regime. 
Hermes  or  Thoth,  the  reputed  leader  and  discoverer  of  the 
Egyptian  year,  was  also  the  inventor  of  the  seven  stringed 
planetary  lyre,  and  his  institutions,  so  remarkably  in  many 
respects  resembling  those  of  the  Hebrews',  probably  included 
that  of  the  week,  since  *'  the  Egyptians,"   says  Herodotus, 

'  Comp.  the  seTen  altars  of  Balaam,  the  seTcn  stones  of  the  Arabians.  Herod. 
iii.  8.  Qen.  xzi.  28.  Yirg.  Mn.  vi  38.  Oesen.  Isaiah  !▼.  p.  S19.  Miiller,  Ar- 
ehiologie,  299.  Qaigniaot,  BeL  i.  359.  ahilhiny  Menschenofier,  119,  221.  The 
Persians  revered  the  number  seven,  but  did  not  divide  the  lunation  into  weeks. 
Ideler.  Lehrbnch.  p.  480.  Among  the  Greeks,  too,  the  number  seven  was  respected, 
but  not  adopted  into  the  calendar.  Hesiod^s  Works,  770.  Callim.  Delos.  251. 
Plutarch  Symp.  viii.  1 ;  iv.  7.  iBschyl.  Septem.  801.  Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  xiii.  12, 16, 
and  ziii.  13,  86.     Bwald,  Geschichte  Anhang.  to  vol.  ii.  p.  105. 

«  Anl  GeUius,  N.  A.  iii.  10.  Ideler.  Lehrbuch.  i.  60,  88.  Plato,  Timaus,  88. 
Tacit.  Hist.  v.  4. 

*  ^mniyu^tif  iv^n/im  nat  )*>^«f  ei«'v.  Dion.  Hal.  Ehet.  1.  Strabo,  z.  467.  Plato, 
Leg.  ii.  653. 

■  "iBgyptii  Judaicique  ritus.*'  Suet.  Tib.  zxxvi.  1.  Tacit  Ann.  ii.  85.  Simpl. 
in  Arist  Phys.  268.  e.  g*  the  seven  days'  mourning  for  Joseph  (Qen.  1.  10),  the 
sabbatical  April  festival  when  crocodiles  were  innocuous,  the  sabbatical  period  ob- 
served in  purifications,  fcc.     Pliny,  N.  H.  viii.  46.     Porph.  Abstin.  iv.  7. 
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"were  the  first  to  dedicate  each  month  and  eAoh  day  to  some 
god/'*  meaning  the  naming  of  the  days  of  the  week  after  the 
planetary  Oabiri,  which  Dio  Cassias'  also  remarks  was  originally 
Egyptian*.  The  Hebrews  did  not  name  the  days  of  the  week, 
but  merely  numbered  them;  from  very  early  times,  howcYcr, 
they  had  asodbed  a  religious  reverence  to  the  seventh  day,  or 
dies  Satumi;  and,  to  judge  from  the  capital  punishment  inflicted 
on  the  man  who  gathered  sticks  on  the  Sabbath,  the  institution 
must  have  arisen  at  a  time  when  in  the  character  of  Jehovah, 
the  ''Maker  of  the  seven  stars  and  of  Orion,"*®  the  severe  and 
jealous  prevailed  over  the  mercifol.  It  would  appear  from  the 
whole  of  Genesis",  as  well  as  from  the  use  of  the  word  ''re- 
member," in  the  fourth  commandment,  that  the  observance  of 
the  Sabbath,  or  at  all  events  that  of  the  week,  was  long  anterior 
to  the  Levidcal  law  in  its  present  shape  ^'.  The  first  express 
mention  of  Sabbath  observance  is  on  the  occasion  of  the 
manna;  but  the  institution  was  supposed  to  have  originated 
with  Jehovah,  the  great  appointor  of  times  and  seasons*',  in 
the  most  ancient  times,  or  at  the  creation.  Yet  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  same  idea  of  God  prevailed  among  the  first 
observers  of  the  rite,  as  among  the  Pharisees,  who  carried  it  to 
a  superstitious  extreme,  or  in  Christianity,  which  mitigated  its 
severity.  If  the  original  Sabbath  was  a  day  of  sacrifice  to  Saturn, 

^  Herod,  ii.  82. 

■  Dio  Ciiai.  zxzvii.  17, 18,  p.  42,  Stepfa. 

'  The  days  were  named  after  the  planctf ,  arranged  in  the  nippoted  order  of  their 
orhitf— Satoro,  Jupiter,  Mars,  the  San,  Venus,  Mercory,  the  Moon.  One  of  these 
names  was  applied  in  rotation  to  each  of  the  24  hours,  and  each  day  took  the  name 
of  the  phmetary  god  which  happened  to  fiill  on  its  first  hour.  Saturn  presides  over 
the  first  hour  of  Saturday— the  last  hour  of  Saturday  would  fiJl  to  Mars,  and  the 
first  hour  of  the  next  day  would  belong  to  the  Sun,  and  so  on,  The  modem  week 
is  thus  a  curious  monument  of  ancient  astronomy.  Conf.  Fourier's  M^moire  in  the 
"  Descript  de  I'Bgypte/'  i.  807.     Ideler.  Lehrbuch.  48.     Plato,  Sympos.  iv.  9.  7. 

**  Amos  ▼.  8.  The  ancient  Sabbath  was  a  feast  of  rejoicing  (Hosea  il  11),  not 
always,  it  would  seem  (Bxod.  xzxiL  5.  Jerem.  vH.  9, 18.  Biek.  xxii.  8 ;  xziii.  88), 
of  an  innocent  description. 

"  Ch.  Tii.  4,  10;  vui.  10;  xxix.  27;  1.  10. 

>*  Bwald,  ut  sup.  ■'  Daniel  ii.  21 ;  vii.  25.     Nehem.  iz,  14. 
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and  the  Sabbatical  ceremonies  in  the  temple  under  the  kings 
were  often  only  a  sequel  to  the  sacrifices  in  the  valley  of 
Hinnom'^  it  is  easily  conceivable  how  in  the  estimation  of  the 
prophets  the  observation  of  new  moons  and  sabbaths  should 
have  become  an  abomination  to  Jehovah  ^^,  or  how  under  another 
view  the  institution  should  have  been  regarded  not  as  in  itself 
offensive,  but  as  a  criminal  abuse  of  what  was  originally  good  '*, 
and  that  the  glaring  profanations  of  the  Sabbath  should  appear 
in  the  retrospect  as  the  chief  cause  of  all  the  evils  which  after- 
wards accrued.".  The  extravagant  pretensions  of  the  Jews 
claimed  a  universal  sacredness  for  the  rest  day,  which  hence- 
forth was  so  rigidly  kept  that  they  preferred  to  die  rather  than 
to  commit  a  breach  of  it".  The  Christians  termed  such  strict- 
ness '' Judaizing;"  they  observed  both  the  Saturday  and  Sun- 
day as  joyful  festivals  on  which  it  was  criminal  to  fast'';  and 
an  edict  was  issued  by  the  Laodicean  synod  prohibiting  Chris- 
tians from  discontinuing  their  ordinary  business  on  the  Sab- 
bath under  pain  of  being  held  accursed.  The  Roman  writers 
treated  the  Sabbath  as  an  institution  peculiarly  Jewish  *^  as  an 
idle  waste  of  time,  or  childish  superstition'^  The  Jews  them- 
selves claimed  the  Sabbath  as  their  peculiar  privilege,  given 
them  by  God  to  distinguish  them  from  all  other  nations ''. 
They  testified  their  respect  for  its  sanctity  by  connecting  it  with 
the  most  signal  events  in  their  annals,  making  it  now  comme- 
morative of  the  creation  of  the  world,  and  now  of  the  deliver- 
ance out  of  Egypt".  In  all  probability  its  true  origin  was  in- 
dependent of  both  these  events.     The  escape  from  Egypt  need 

^*  Eaek.  zziiL  87,  88.     Jerem.  six.  14. 
"  laaiah  L  18,  &c 

**  Jenm.  xrii.  24.    Esek.  zz.  16 ;  zzii.  8. 
"  Nehem.  ziu.  18. 

»•  Job.  Ant.  zii.  6,  2.    War,  i.  7, 8.  *•  TertiUl.  Apol.  18. 

"*  Jottin,  86.     Tacit.  Hiit  t.  4.    Jaren.  vi.  159. 

^  Seneca,  in  AngoBt  de  Civ.  ti.  11.     Horace,  Sat  i.  6,  69.     Butil.  Iter.  8. 
O^id,  An  Am.  1. 
»  Bzek.  zz.  12,  20. 
"  Ezod.  zz.  8;  zzzi.  18.    Leyit  zziiL  8.    Dent  t.  15.     Eoseb.  Hist  i.  40. 
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no  more  have  been  the  origin  of  the  Sabbath,  than  the  deluge 
of  the  rainbow;  in  both  cases  a  well-known  fact  was  linked  to 
a  particular  occurrence  in  order,  by  making  the  one  a  memorial 
or  authentification  of  the  other,  to  render  both  more  significant 
and  impressive.  The  Hebrews  wisely  converted  the  already 
established  usage  of  a  day  of  rest  into  a  safeguard  of  their  civil 
and  religious  constitution'^,  of  which  it  already  was  a  part,  by 
adopting  it  for  ever  as  a  "  sign"^  or  token  of  their  theocratic 
allegiance,  and  of  the  identity  of  their  peculiar  God  with  the 
universal  Creator^.  By  a  similar  inversion  the  Persian  crea- 
tion by  Ormuzd  in  865  days  was  reputed  to  have  caused  the 
invention  of  the  solar  year'^;  and  the  whole  religion  of  Iran 
with  the  numerous  festivals  of  its  calendar  appeared  as  a  per- 
petual jubilee  in  commemoration  of  that  divine  work'*. 

§18. 

ARRANGEMENT   OF  THE   SIX  DAYS. 

But,  assuming  the  six  days  of  creation  to  be  a  copy  of  the  six 
working  days  of  the  week,  a  question  arises  how  to  account  for 
the  details  of  the  arrangement;  for  instance,  why  the  sun  and 
moon  are  of  more  recent  origin  than  the  grass  and  plants,  and 
why  a  separate  day  is  not  assigned  to  the  vegetable  creation,  as 
well  as  to  the  fish  and  birds.  The  origin  of  this  apparent  irre- 
gularity is  probably  to  be  sought  not  so  much  in  physical  causes 
as  in  the  character  of  oriental  poetry  to  which  a  symmetrical 
arrangement  of  clauses  and  expressions  is  as  essential  as  with 
our  own  a  harmony  of  rhythmical  sounds.  It  is  easy  to  refer, 
among  the  books  more  strictly  poetical,  to  innumerable  passages 
where  a  sentiment  is  purposely  divided  into  two  parallel  parts 

^  Ezek.  xz.  12.    Nebem.  u.  14. 

^  The  Hebrew  JlIK,  or  Homeric  ri^mt  (Iliad,  zi.  28),  ti<^,  or  Ti»f»m^,     II. 
i.  526.     JEflcbyl.  From.  441. 

^  Exod.  zxxi.  18, 17.     Jerem.  x.  16. 

"  Guigniant,  Rel.  i.  709.  »  lb.  711. 
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or  claases  of  perhaps  perfectly  identical  meaning,  in  order  to 
attain  this  ohject  of  a  balanced  cadence  so  agreeable  to  an 
oriental  ear.  The  difficulties  which  have  often  occurred  in  re- 
conciling Genesis  with  geology,  might  have  admitted  an  easier 
solution  in  the  rules  of  prosody  and  the  arrangement  of  strophe 
and  antistrophe.  The  whole  scheme  of  creation  is  divided 
into  two  correlative  parts.  The  first  describes  the  origin  of  in- 
animate nature ;  the  second,  of  living  beings.  To  the  former 
belong  the  plants  and  humble  grass  of  the  field,  the  emblem  of 
every  thing  feeble  and  transitory^;  both  being  accessories  and 
appurtenances  of  the  earth  in  order  to  make  it  a  suitable  habi- 
tation fbr  living  creatures.  On  the  other  hand  the  heavenly 
luminaries  and  "  the  stars  walking  in  brightness'",  the 
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take  the  first  rank  in  the  second  section  of  the  drama  as  being 
first  in  the  scale  of  active  and  animated  beings.  The  worship 
of  the  heavenly  bodies  was  probably  the  earliest  form  assumed 
by  the  religious  sentiment.  The  sun,  immemorially  adored  by 
Persians  and  Egyptians,  was  the  visible  emblem  of  the  Pytha- 
gorean Unity ',  the  leader  of  the  sky,  Allmighty,  AUgenerating^ ; 
and  when  Anaxagoras  irreverently  announced  this  great  father 
of  the  universe^  to  be  only  a  stone ^  his  more  rational  philo- 
sophy caused  him  to  be  persecuted  as  an  infideF.  The  second 
moiety  of  creation  stands  then  in  strict  relation  and  correspond- 
ence with  the  first;  the  three  latter  days  people  with  life  tiie 
material  world  produced  during  the  three  former.  The  first  day 
brings  forth  the  universal  light,  which  on  the  fourth  is  embodied 

*  2  Kings  xix.  26.    Psalm  eiii.  15.     Matt  yi  SO. 

*  Job  xzzi.  26.    Psalm  xix.  5. 

'  Law.  Lydps.  de  Mens,  [k  15.    Poiphyr.  Abstin.  Bhser.  168,  242. 

«  Plato,  PhsBdrus,  S.  66,  p.  41.  Macrob.  Sat  i.  17,  21,  28 ;  Fearfully  glare  his 
eyes  from  beneath  his  golden  hehnet,  says  the  Homeric  hymn  in  Sol.  10.  The 
"Divine  ruler  Savitri,"  •..«.  "Progenitor"  of  the  celebrated  text  of  the  Veda. 
Onigniant,  B.  i.  600. 

»  Sophocl.  Frag.  91.  ■  Max.  Tyr.  xxv.  8. 

*  Josephus  agt.  Apion^  u.  493,  Hav.     Julian  Imp.  Oration  to  the  Sun. 
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and  persofnified  in  sun,  moon,  and  stars;  on  the  second  day  are 
made  the  firmament  and  sublunary  waters,  which  on  the  fifth 
are  inhabited  by  birds  and  fish ;  on  the  third  day  the  land  with 
its  vegetable  covering  emerges  firom  the  deep,  and  on  the  sixth 
it  receives  its  appropriate  living  occupants,  who  are  to  be  fed 
without  distinction  of  graminivorous  or  carnivorous  on  the  in- 
nocent **  green  herb"  which  adorns  its  surface. 

§14. 

POETICAL  CHARACTER  OF  HEBREW  PHYSICS. 

It  was  the  practice  of  the  old  theologers,  says  Aristotle^  to 
speak  of  the  earth  as  the  centre  of  creation,  and  to  treat  the 
heavens  as  a  mere  covering  made  for  its  sake\  The  Hebrew 
cosmogony  exhibits  throughout  a  still  more  exclusive  and  cen- 
tralising spirit;  it  is  exactly  the  view  of  the  origin  of  things 
which  would  be  adopted  by  a  writer  Uving  in  Jerusalem,  who 
looked  on  the  rest  of  the  world  as  a  mere  appendage  of  the 
Jewish  people^.  The  sun,  moon,  and  stars,  are  made  in  order 
to  give  light  to  the  earth,  and  to  govern  its  convenient  appoint- 
ments of  years  and  seasons.  Again,  the  animal  and  vegetable 
creation  are  entirely  subservient  to  the  dominion  and  use  of 
man;  man  is  chiefly  regarded  as  the  ancestor  of  Seth,  and  suc- 
cessively of  Shem  and  of  Abraham.  With  the  commencement 
of  the  history  of  Abraham,  all  interest  ceases  in  the  rest  of 
mankind  except  as  far  as  they  happen  to  be  incidentally  con- 
nected with  the  afiPairs  of  the  Patriarch  or  his  descendants. 
The  Hebrew  earth,  like  the  Greek,  is  the  centre  of  creation  'j  as 
Jerusalem  is  the  centre  of  the  earthy  and  Mount  Zion  the  envy 
of  all  surrounding  hills  ^.  The  details  of  the  picturie  firamed  in 
the  spirit  of  nationaUsm  are  evidently  filled  up  by  poetical 

»  Meteor,  n.  1.    Hee.  Tb.  127.  »  2  Bsdras  vL  65,  66. 

*  The  *afT§»f  i)#f,  Hes.  Th.  ft^m  ^mrrtf  xtu  fia^n,  Timaus  Locrus,  Gale,  662, 
with  roots  and  fonndations  of  indefinite  extent     Plato,  Timae.  p.  40. 

*  Ezek.  T.  6.     Psalm  Izriii.  16. 
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fancy.  Jehovah  founded  the  earth  upon  the  seas,  and  esta- 
blished it  upon  the  floods':  a  doctrine  already  explained.  But, 
resting  on  so  unstable  an  element,  it  was  necessary  that  the 
earth  should  be  secured  by  pillared  foundations',  poetically 
called  "  the  beams  of  the  Lord  s  chambers,"^  but  which  practi- 
cally speaking  are  one  and  the  same  with  the  mountains*, 
erected  and  "  set  fast  from  the  beginning'",  in  order  to  be  the 
props  and  buttresses  of  the  unfixed  world  *°;  by  means  of  these 
the  earth  was  firmly  pegged  into  its  place  and  rendered  im- 
moveable". These  solid  foundations  are  themselves  shaken 
when  God  is  angry  ^';  "  the  pillars  of  heaven  tremble  and  are 
astonished  at  his  reproof. "  *' 

But,  if  the  earth  rests  on  pillars,  it  naturally  becomes  a  ques- 
tion on  what  do  the  pillars  themselves  rest?  "  Whereupon  are 
its  pillars  sunk,  or  who  hath  laid  its  comer  stone  ? "  **  The 
Hebrew  poet,  like  the  Roman  ^',  is  here  obliged  to  abandon  the 
attempt  at  explanation,  and  to  resolve  the  enigma  by  an  appeal 
to  supernatural  power.  ^'  He  stretcheth  out  the  north  over  the 
empty  place,  and  hangeth  the  world  upon  nothing."  ^'  The 
world  was  believed  by  the  ancients  to  rise  towards  the  north  ^^ ; 

'  Psalm  xxIt.  21 ;  cxzzvi.  6. 

*  Job  iz.  6 ;  zxxTiii.  4,  6.  Psalm  zviii.  7 ;  Izzr.  3 ;  cit.  8.  Isaiah  zzIt.  18. 
Horn.  Od.  i  58. 

'  1  Sam.  ii.  8.  "  Micah  vi.  2. 

•  Psalm  IzT.  6. 

!•  Psalm  zc.  2.     Proy.  yiii.  26,  29. 

"  Psalm  czzziii.  9 ;  zdii.  1 ;  zcvi.  10 ;  IzzYiii.  69.    1  Chr.  zvi.  80. 

»  2  Sam.  zzii.  8.     Psalm  zviii.  7, 16 ;  Izviu.  8 ;  xc.  1. 

w  Job  zzYi.  11.  "  Job  zxzviii.  6. 

I*  Lucret  ii.  602.     Oyid,  Fasti,  yi.  269. 

"  Job  zzri.  7.  Cic.  Tusc.  y.  24.  The  seeming  contradiction  here  implied  with 
the  theory  which  supposed  the  earth  to  rest  on  the  waters,  (see  Heiligstedt  to  y.  5, 
"manes  contremiscont  sub  aqnis,*^  is  a  confusion  which  recurs  in  many  mythologies, 
especially  the  Arabian  and  Greek,  between  the  under  world  and  the  subterrene 
waters.  The  notion  of  earth  "self-poised,"  "ponderibus  suis  librata,"  seemed  not 
unnatural  to  the  Greek  philosophers.  Diog.  L.  ix.  21.  Pint.  Phic.  iii.  16.  Anaz- 
agorsfe  Frag.  ed.  Schaubach,  p.  149.     See  Hirael  and  Heiligstedt  to  Job  ad  loc. 

"  Virg.  Georg.  i.  260. 
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gomg  northwards  was  called  by  the  Hebrews  "  going  up/'  as  to 
go  south  was  to  "  go  down."  '*  In  the  north  were  imagined  to 
stand  those  Atlantean  mountains  which  formed  the  pillars  of 
heaven  and  of  earth.  It  could  therefore  only  be  by  an  imme- 
diate exertion  of  Divine  power  that  the  north,  the  highest  and 
most  mountainous,  and  therefore  the  heaviest  region  of  the  earth, 
could  be  supported  in  space,  and  be  prevented  from  falling  into 
the  dark  and  dismal  void  of  Scheol  extended  beneath^',  as  deep 
below  as  Heaven  is  high  above'®.  This  dreary  region  of  Scheol 
is  described  as  a  cruel  insatiable  monster'^  the  dark  pit  beneath 
the  waters^,  from  which  there  is  no  escape;  it  is  as  a  prison; 
with  bars**,  chambers'*,  and  gates'';  the  house  appointed  to  re- 
ceive the  shades  of  all  living '**. 

The  realm  of  Scheol  was  in  the  south;  on  the  other  hand,  the 
habitation  of  God,  the  heavenly  type  of  his  earthly  establish- 
ment on  Mount  Zion,  was  sometimes  placed  in  the  sides  of  the 
north  upon  the  mythical  mountain  of  the  congregation'^,  the 
Persian  Alborj,  the  fable  land  of  gold'*,  and  of  that  golden  splen- 
dour (Schekinah)  which  only  occasionally  and  imperfectly  seen 
by  man  surrounds  God's  actual  majesty'*;  or  else,  in  analogy 
with  the  earthly  establishment  of  Jehovah's  dominion  in  the 
midst  of  his  people  was  his  palace  above  the  heavens  and  their 
waters**,  upon  the  pinnacle  of   the  earth's  circumference**, 

*•  Gten.  xzxyiii.  1. 

'•  Job  xxTi.  6,  7 ;  xxxyiii.  17 ;  x.  21. 

»  Job  «.  8.    Dent  van.  22.    Hcsiod,  Th.  720.    ApoUod.  ?.  1,  2. 
**  Cant  Tiii.  7.     Prov.  zxz.  16.     laaiah  y.  14. 
**  Job  zxvi.  5.     Paalm  cxzxr.  6. 

»  Job  xvii.  16.  ••  Prov.  vii.  27. 

's  Isaiah  xxxviii.  10.    Job  zzxTiii.  17. 
»  Job  iii.  18, 19 ;  xxx.  28.     Numb.  xvi.  80* 

^  Isaiah  xir.  18,  and  references  in  Rosenmliller's  Geography,  i.  20,  of  the  Engl, 
translation.     Gksenios's  Isaiah,  iv.  822.     Ewald,  Qeschichte,  Anhang.  46. 
"  Herod,  iii.  115.     Plin.  N.  H.  vi.  11 ;  xxxiii.  4.     Lassen.  Antiq.  i.  772. 
*•  Job  xxvi.  9;  xxxvi.  82;  xxxni.  21,  22. 
^  Psalm  xi.  4 ;  xxix.  10 ;  civ.  8 ;  cxiii.  4. 
»  Isaiah  xl.  22. 
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where  lie  fiits  behind  the  real  veil  of  the  firmament  **,  and  look- 
ing down  firom  that  lofty  eminence  upon  the  earth"  beholds  its 
inhabitants  as  grasshoppers ' 
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"^  Bxod.  xzxTL  35.    Comp.  Acts  tu.  44.     Isaiah  xxv.  7*     2  Sam.  xxii.  12. 
^  Psalm  cxiii.  5,  6.    Deut.  zxvi.  15.    Isaiah  IziiL  15. 
^  Isaiah  zL  22. 
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Ghkybippub,  in  Plutarch  de  Stoic.  Bepugnantiis,  ch.  9. 


NOTION  OF  GOD,  METAPHYSICALLY. 


§1. 

NATURE   OF   THE   IDEA. 


A  NAME  may  be  said  to  imply  two  things :  an  impression  or 
conception  of  which  the  mind  is  self-conscious ;  and,  secon- 
darily, the  cause  or  object  of  the  conception,  the  latter  being 
a  mere  belief  or  inference.  The  latter,  the  predicated  object,  is 
not  perceived  immediately,  but  only  through  the  intervention  of 
the  consciousness.  We  speak  of  things,  but  we  know  only  im- 
pressions. Our  knowledge  of  existence  is  purely  hypothetical ; 
and  when  we  speak  of  matter,  of  electricity,  or  of  mind,  we 
only  give  a  name  to  the  unknown  cause  of  a  particular  class  of 
phenomena.  The  circle  of  our  real  knowledge  is  confined  to 
phenomenal  succession  and  its  laws ;  these  are  the  proper  field 
of  intellectual  efibrt,  containing  all  we  are  capable  of  compre- 
hending, and  all  that  it  profits  us  to  know.  If  we  know  no* 
thing  of  the  essence  of  matter,  still  less  are  we  able  to  penetrate 
the  constitution  of  mind.  Why,  then,  attempt  to  confine  the 
idea  of  the  Supreme  Mind  within  an  arbitrary  barrier,  or  ex- 
clude firom  the  limits  of  veracity  any  conception  of  the  Deity 
which,  if  imperfect  and  inadequate,  may  only  be  a  little  more 
so  than  our  own  ?  "  The  name  of  God,"  says  Hobbes,  "  is 
used  not  to  make  us  conceive  him,  for  be  is  inconceivable; 
but  that  we  may  honour  him."  "  Believe  in  God,  and  adore 
him,"  said  the   Greek  poet^  ''but  investigate  him  not;  the 

'  Philemon,  Fiag.  5. 
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inquiry  is  fruitless ;  seek  not  to  discover  who  God  is ;  for  by 
the  desire  to  know  yon  offend  him  who  chooses  to  remain  un- 
known."* "When  we  attempt,"  says  Philo,  "to  investigate 
the  essence  of  the  absolute  Being,  we  fall  into  an  abyss  of  per- 
plexity, and  the  only  benefit  to  be  derived  from  such  re- 
searches is  the  conviction  of  their  absurdity."'  Yet  man, 
though  ignorant  of  the  constitution  of  the  dust  upon  which 
he  treads,  has  ventured  to  speculate  on  the  nature  of 
God,  and  to  define  dogmatically  in  creeds  the  subject  least 
within  the  compass  of  his  faculties.  The  overwhelming  pro- 
blem of  Deity,  the  question  which  involves  and  includes  all 
others,  has  generally,  by  a  strauge  inversion,  been  agitated  be- 
fore them ;  and  those  humbler  details  of  research,  from  which 
alone  the  great  problem  could  obtain  collateral  illustration, 
have  too  often  been  overlooked  until  the  mind  had  pre- 
viously exhausted  itself  in  vain  efforts  to  describe  the  in- 
describable. 

But,  though  a  knowledge  of  the  divine  essence  is  impossible, 
the  conceptions  formed  respecting  it  are  interesting  as  indica- 
tions of  intellectal  development.  To  think  becomingly  of  di- 
vinity is  the  religion  of  the  intellect — the  natural  religious  tri- 
bute of  man's  progressive  capabilities  *.  The  history  of  religion 
is  that  of  the  human  mind ;  the  conception  formed  of  Deity 
being  always  in  exact  relation  to  its  moral  and  intellectual  at- 
tainments. The  one  may  be  taken  as  the  index  and  measure 
of  the  other.  The  attempt  to  scan  Almighty  power  involves 
the  necessity  of  elevating  ourselves,  as  a  traveller  ascends  some 
lower  mountain  in  order  to  survey  the  giants  of  the  Alps. 
Every  increase  of  knowledge  adds  loftiness,  if  not  distinctness, 
to  the  conception;  the  gross  and  the  refined,  however  appa- 
rently levelled  and  blended  under  a  uniformity  of  creed  or 

*  Menander,  Frag.  246.   Plato,  de  Leg.  yii.  821.  ''  Tw  fityiem  6io— ^^iv  •vn 

'  Ffeiffer,  i.  46 ;  ii.  25S.    Gon£  Bomans  xi.  88.    Job  xi.  7;  xxti.  14. 

*  ApoUon.  Tyan.  ap.  Eiueb.  Pr.  By.  iv.  18.     Bomans  i.  21.     Plutarch,  Isia  and 
Osiris,  ch.  xi.  end. 
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worship^  must  inevitably  vary  in  their  notions  of  a  Supreme 
Being  as  much  as  in  their  respective  estimates  of  happiness  or 
heaven. 

In  the  progress  of  religious  speculation,  two  notions  of  God 
are  generally  distinguishable :  the  positive  and  negative.  The 
latter,  or  exclusive  method,  consists  in  the  abstraction  of  the 
inferior  and  finite,  and  is  the  only  way  in  which,  according  to 
Philo ',  it  is  possible  for  man  to  apprehend  worthily  the  nature 
of  God.  This  view  contrasts  the  Divine  greatness  with  human 
littleness,  and  often  employs  expressions  apparently  affirmative, 
such  as  Almighty,  Allwise,  Omnipresent,  Eternal,  &c.,  but 
which,  in  reality,  amount  only  to  the  negation  in  regard  to 
God  of  those  limits  which  confine  the  faculties  of  man'« 
We  arrive  at  this  negative  and  cautious  mode  of  expression 
only  when,  having  exhausted  the  varieties  of  symbolism,  we  re* 
main  content  with  a  name  which  is  a  mere  conventional  sign  or 
confession  of  our  ignorance^.  But  this  consciousness  of  igno- 
rance is  one  of  the  last  acquisitions  of  philosophy.  In  the  imma- 
turity of  the  intellect  names  and  signs  are  undistinguished  fix)m 
things,  and,  like  the  imaginary  outline  of  undiscovered  coun- 
tries adopted  by  mapmakers,  mislead  the  inquirer  by  inducing 
him  to  confound  a  negative  cypher  with  a  positive  idea.    Hence 

*  De  Samniu,  Ffeif.  y.  84. 

*  Of  this  natare  are  the  defiDitions,  "  Mmmc^m  mm)  m^m^tt  fv^tt  %mjt  kf  ffXi^rm 
vHirat  r»  Sii«v ;  (Plut.  Isis  and  Osiris,  cb.  xz.)  the  r*  mymi»»  or  sutXtt,  the  ^Mn» 
iktvSt^a  f  tfTtff  mt/T^  lm»rw  wXn(%tt  mmi  mwr*  htorf  tmmfmt ;  the  mi«  ran  iXtf,  as  op- 
posed to  the  individual  wvf ;  the  «4t««»,  or  l^ufrnfttv  mtruVf  or  simply  <r»  99 ;  (Ffei£ 
Philo,  iv.  332,  5.  104.  Mangey,  i.  582.  655),  or  the  r*  fm  •»,  or  absolate  nothing 
of  Proclus  and  Hegel.  Again  it  was  said,  "  Dens  est  col  omne  quod  est  est  id  quod 
est"  "  God  is  a  sphere  whose  centre  is  every  where,  and  whose  periphery  no 
wherew'*  "  God  is  he  who  sees  all,  himself  nnseen."  Philemon,  Frag.  63.  p.  361. 
Philo  admits  only  a  negative  symbolism  as  applicable  to  the  Supreme  Being.  God, 
he  says,  may  be  best  compared  with  two  of  all  known  things — light,  and  the  human 
soul ;  but  this  light  must  be  predicated  negatively  as  something  dissimilar  to  ordinary 
light ;  Kv^Mf  t»  ft§9n  fmt  irr<»,  mXXm  tuti  rmrr^t  Irtftu  ^mrtt  «^;^iTMr«y,  futXXn  )l 
«f;^iTiHr«v  wfi^vrt^f  mm)  «»iwnf «». — De  Cherubim,  Pfeiffer,  iL  52  ,*  v.  86. 

'  Most  of  the  so-called  ideas  or  definitions  of  the  "absolute**  are  only  a  collec- 
tion of  negations  from  which,  as  they  affirm  nothing,  nothing  is  learnt 
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arises  the  positive  or  sensuous  mode  of  representation,  ^hich, 
comparing  the  Deity  with  something  either  within  or  without, 
confounds  the  sign  with  the  thing  signified,  and  hlends  them  in 
some  idolatrous  form.  The  character  of  the  worship  varies 
with  the  elevation  or  triviality  of  the  comparison.  Qod  was 
first  recognised  in  the  heavenly  hodies,  and  in  the  elements ; 
each  and  all  of  which  were  worshipped  in  their  turn.  The 
Egyptians  deified  water,  the  Phrygians  earth,  the  Assyrians 
air,  the  Persians  fire  * ;  that  is,  the  religious  sentiment  originally 
derived  firom  the  contemplation  of  nature  was,  under  peculiar 
local  circumstances,  directed  exclusively  or  nearly  so  to  certain 
selected  natural  agencies.  When  man  attains  a  consciousness 
of  the  dignity  of  his  own  being,  and  reflects  upon  himself,  his 
idea  of  Deity  becomes  proportionably  modified.  The  fire  or 
water  assume  the  human  form,  and  become  Osiris  or  Vishnou, 
Ormuzd  or  Apollo.  The  religion  is  grovelling  or  exalted  ac- 
cording to  the  conceptional  standard  of  human  existence.  The 
first  stage  of  man's  self- consciousness  fills  his  mind  with  the 
Imagery  of  structural  or  organic  being,  and  the  vitality  of  na- 
ture, faithfully  reflecting  his  appreciation  of  his  own,  is  a  mere 
exaggeration  of  his  bodily  instincts  and  wild  passions.  The  last 
stage  of  religious  development  is  the  matured  consciousness  of 
intellectuality,  when,  convinced  that  the  internal  faculty  of 
thought  must  be  something  more  subtle  than  even  the  most 
subtle  elements,  he  transfers  his  new  conception  to  the  ob- 
ject of  his  worship,  and  deifies  a  mental  principle  instead  of  a 
physical  one  '. 

He  is,  however,  unable  to  remain  long  in  the  regions  of  ab- 
straction, and,  being  experimentaUy  acquainted  with  no  spiritual 
existences  distinct  firom  his  fellow  men,  his  imagination  can- 
not picture  anything  more  exalted  tlian  a  Being  similar,  though 
more  perfect  than  himself.     It  has  accordingly  been  remarked 

'  Hacrob.  Sat.  i.  20.     Creuz,  Comment.  Her.  p.  184.     Symb.  L  1.    Wisdom 
xiii.  1.  sq. 

urtemfiUfiMmraTCf.     Sext.  Bmp.  Matb.  p.  812. 
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that  instead  of  "  God  makiiig  man,"  we  ought  to  read  "  man 
made  God  after  his  own  image;''  for,  do  what  we  will,  the 
highest  efforts  of  human  thought  can  conceive  nothing  higher 
than  the  supremacy  of  intellect;  and  this,  suhjected  to  the 
realising  and  plastic  power  of  the  imagination,  for  ever  brings 
us  back  to  some  familiar  type  of  exalted  humanity,  such  as  the 
dignified  aspect  of  a  Greek  philosopher,  or,  as  a  German  writer 
expresses  it,  the  ideal  of  some  eminent  university  professor. 
Man  at  first  deifies  nature,  afterwards  himself.  The  gods  of 
the  Greek  Olympus  were  Homeric  princes,  whose  conclave 
above  was  die  counterpart  of  the  congregation  of  heroes  on 
earth.  The  Stoic  worshipped  the  divinity  of  reason ;  the  god 
of  the  Epicurean  was  the  perfection  of  dignified  enjoyment  and 
repose.  The  tutelary  ancestor  of  Rome,  and  the  Scandinavian 
Odin,  were  warriors  like  their  worshippers ;  and,  when  the  ro- 
mantic gallantry  of  the  middle  age  had  placed  an  earthly  sceptre 
in  the  hands  of  woman,  the  Virgin  Mary  was  promoted  to  a  cor- 
responding dignity  in  heaven  ^^. 

§  2. 

ELEMENTARY   RELIGIOUS   DEVELOPMENT. 

Such,  speaking  generally,  are  the  steps  by  which  the  con- 
ception of  a  Deity  is  naturally  developed.  The  notion  of 
Deity,  as  well  as  religion  generally,  is  a  product  of  the  com- 
bined faculties;  the  simplest  act  of  devotion  implying  an 
effort  of  the  reason,  and  attesting  by  its  universality  the 
omnipresence  of  the  faculty  which  produced  it*.  Yet  the  in- 
fluence is  so  easy  and  obvious  as  to  appear  as  an  involuntary 

^  Apollo  and  Ariitieiu  veee  shepherds  like  those  who  worshipped  them(ApoUon. 
Rh.  ii.  514),  and  as  Haia's  sob  was  called  "  SpfuiXit"  Eumans  the  swine-herd  might 
pUasihIy  be  styled  hn,  '*  dirine"  {Odyu.  ziT.  20.  401,  &c),  though  there  were 
other  reasons  to  justify  the  epithet. 

'  Man,  so  called  from  the  Sanscrit  ''Mana,"  intelligenca.  Zenoph.  Mam.  L 
4. 18. 
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suggestion  or  intuition;  and  it  may,  therefore,  be  popularly 
though  not  strictly  true  to  say  that  religion  in  its  earliest 
form  is  a  feeling  rather  than  an  idea,  a  feeling  imaginative 
and  poetical,  suggested  by  an  external  agency,  yet  without 
as  yet  any  distinct  personification  of  that  agency.  It  is  an 
emotion  produced  in  the  mind  by  impressive  objects,  partly 
by  the  beautiful,  but  more  especially  by  the  majestic  and 
terrific';  and  its  form  becomes  gradually  determined  by  the 
class  of  objects  at  the  time  most  impressively  exhibited,  and 
most  prominendy  instrumental  in  producing  it  One  of  the 
earliest  and  noblest  forms  under  which  the  religious  sentiment 
found  a  distinct  expression  was  the  worship  of  the  heavenly 
bodies ^  or  of  the  elements;  and  if  the  changes  of  the  seasons 
and  aspect  of  the  sky  form  a  prominent  topic  of  modem  con- 
versation, the  same  phenomena  exercised  a  yet  stronger  influ- 
ence over  the  uncultivated  minds  to  which  they  were  objects  of 
superstitious  fear  as  well  as  of  curious  speculation.  The  beam 
of  the  celestial  luminaries  might  be  justly  said  to  have  pene- 
trated the  intellect^,  as  having  first  awakened  the  idea  of  a 
Supreme  Being;  and  it  was  long  before  the  primitive  veneration 
in  which  they  were  held  was  superseded  by  a  colder  and  less 
poetical  philosophy^.  The  "  Glarissima  mundi  Lumina,"  the 
Liber  and  Ceres,  or  Artemis  and  Apollo  of  the  Greek*,  were 
probably  the  Urotal  and  Alilat  of  the  Arabian';  they  are 
ever  foremost  among  the  diversified  symbols  of  natural  religion. 
The  ancient  Persian  from  the  mountain  tops  addressed  his 
hymn  or  incantation  to  "  the  sun,  the  earth,  the  fire,  or  the 
winds;*'   and,  long  before  he  became  acquainted  with  a  more 

'  "  Ehtfuir9VfT»^,  iiwi  m/Mft  T»vrmt  miruut"    Sext  Empir.  Hath.  p.  812. 

'  Plutarch,  de  Plac.  i.  6.  Grotius  to  Sxod.  zz.  3.  Wisdom  ziiL  Clem.  Alex. 
Cohort,  p.  22. 

*  CnxuL  S.  8.  828.  Find.  Carm.  in  Def.  Solii,  t.  6.  Dante,  Inferno,  i.  18. 
"  La  pianeta  che  mena  dritto  altmi  per  ogni  calle."  "  Let  us  meditate,"  nys  the 
holiest  verse  of  the  Yedas,  "  on  the  adorable  light  of  the  divine  ruler,  Savitri ;  may 
he  guide  our  intellects  I"    Comp.  Lassen,  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  808.     Menu,  xii  117. 

»  Horace,  Ep.  L  6.  4.  •  Viig.  Georg.  i. 

'  Sale's  Koran,  Disc.  p.  11.     Herod,  iii.  8.  Bachr. 
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artificial  system  of  theology",  invoked  "the  whole  circle  of 
the  sky"  as  "  Jove,"  or  by  whatever  name  he  styled  in  his  own 
language  the  Zeus  Patrous  of  his  fathers',  a  power  similar  to 
the  Uranus  of  the  Phoenician^  and  the  Greek,  and  who  may 
be  compared  with  the  Indra  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  God  of 
Heaven  and  God  of  Earth  adored  by  Abraham  *\  It  has  been 
sometimes  assumed*'  that  the  general  names  which  figure  at 
the  head  of  old  iheogonies,  such  as  Uranus,  are  only  later 
refinements  arbitrarily  placed  by  speculators  before  the  per- 
sonified gods  of  popular  belief.  Yet  the  arrangement  is 
justified  by  the  consideration  that  nothing  but  a  general  idea, 
corresponding  to  the  more  abstract  term,  could  have  answered 
the  ill- defined  emotions  of  the  earliest  religionists;  that  Nature 
was  deified  before  man ;  and  that,  although  those  prior  names 
might  not  at  any  known  time  have  been  popularly  worshipped, 
the  order  of  mythical  succession  was  strictly  justified  by  that 
of  the  mental  phenomena,  in  strict  conformity  with  what  we 
know  of  the  normal  development  of  uncivilized  tribes,  as  with 
the  language  of  the  Vedas,  and  the  testimony  of  Herodotus". 
On  the  whole  it  is  indisputable  that  as  mythology  was  no  gra- 
tuitous fiction  or  wanton  invention,  but  had  its  necessary  basis 
in  nature,  so  those  interpreters  are  in  the  main  right  who  held 
that  the  heathen  Pantheon,  in  its  infinite  diversity  of  names 
and  personifications,  was  but  a  multitudinous,  though  in  its 
origin  unconscious,  allegory,  of  which  physical  phenomena, 
and  principally  the  heavenly  bodies,  were  the  fundamental 

■  Herod.  I  181 ;  iii.  16.    Strabo,  xv.  1064. 

*  Xenoph.  Cyrop.  i.  6.  1.  ,*  Tiii.  7.  8,  possibly  the  same  as  OrmuKd  (Aristot.  ap. 
Diog.  La^rt  Proem,  yiii.),  or  Mithras/aname  both  Zend  and  Sanscrit  for  the  sun. 
See  Rosen's  Rig  Veda  Specimen,  p.  26,  n.  8.  "  Agnis,  in  es  Varoanas,  tu  es  Mithras, 
— a  te  opes  cibusqne  fiant"    Gomp.  Ezra  i.  2. 

»•  Enseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10. 12. 

"  G^es.  zxiv.  8.  Wilson,  Trans.  Asiatic  Society,  xriii.  p.  20.  Lassen,  Ind.  Ant 
L  766.  768. 

*^  Eenrick's  PrimseTal  History,  pp.  69.  71.  HUUer's  Hythol.  pp.  120.  873. 
Tiansl.  pp.  60.  806. 

»  i.  181 ;  ii  62. 

I  2 
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types.  "These,"  says  Philo  Judaeus'*,  "are  the  real  objects 
of  Greek  worship ;  they  call  the  earth  Geres — the  sea  Poseidon 
— the  air  Here — the  fire  Hephaistos — the  sun  ApoUo."  These 
were  the  sort  of  beings  who  figured  in  the  East  and  in  the 
Egean  Islands  as  Gabiri;  as  '*  Seot  lAiyahoi"  "  Great  Gods,"  at 
Samothrace;  and  as  "Dii  potes"  in  the  books  of  the  Roman 
augurs".  This,  if  not  the  whole  truth,  is  yet  a  large  part  of 
it;  the  same  problems  differently  treated  in  different  places 
and  ages,  have  stiU  preserved  a  general  analogy  in  the  solu- 
tions of  them ;  and  though  we  cannot  always  specify  the  causes 
of  the  variations,  or  distinguish  in  particular  cases  the  histo- 
rical or  communicated  from  the  natural  and  indigenous,  all 
mythology  may  be  assumed  to  have  its  explanation  in  the  one 
most  obivous  source  of  its  many  fictions  and  of  the  common 
feeling  which  consecrated  them. 

§  8. 

CHARACTERISTICS   OF   THE    ELEMENTARY  RELIGIOUS   FEELING. 

The  idea  of  divinity  thus  unconsciously  derived  ttom  Nature, 
and  as  yet  undistinguished  from  the  mind  which  conceived  and 
the  objects  which  suggested  it,  brought  the  two  into  a  vague 
but  close  approximation,  and  made  the  universe  assume  the 
semblance  of  vital  reality  and  kindred  with  its  rational  inha- 
bitants. The  glorious  images  of  divinity  which  fonned 
Jehovah's  host*,  and  which  the  jealous  Lord  of  the  Hebrew 
race  had  himself  appointed,  or  ''divided/''  as  permissible 
objects  of  worhip  among  heathen  nations,  were  the  *'  divine 

i«  De  Deeem.  Orac.  iL  189. 

'*  Lucian,  Jnp.  Trag.  yoL  ii.  p.  690.  Ofesar,  B.  G.  ti.  21.  Pherecydei,  Stars. 
p.  142.  Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4,  Yano,  L.  L.  it.  10.  Creiix.  Cic.  de  N.  D,  iii.  22,  p. 
604.  See  the  Stoic  explanations,  D.  Laeit.  yii.  147.  Henagius,  ii.  21S.  "  Jovem 
quidem  aut  Mercurium,  aliterve  alios  inter  se.  Toc^ri  et  esse — quis  non  interpretatione 
Naturae  fiiteaturr'    Pliny,  N.  H.  ii.  5.  20. 

*  Gknes.  ii.  1 ;  zzxii.  2.  '  Dent.  iv.  19. 
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dynasty/**  or  real  theocracy  which  governed  the  early  world; 
and  the  men  of  the  golden  age,  whose  looks  held  commerce 
witli  the  skies  ^ 

"  Thoie  earthly  god&then  of  heaven's  lighti. 
Who  gaT0  a  name  to  cTery  fixed  star/' 

and  who  watched  the  "radiant  rulers  bringing  winter  and 
summer  to  mortals,"  *  might  be  said  with  poetic  truth  to  live  in 
immediate  communication  with  Heaven*,  and,  like  the  Hebrew 
patriarchs,  to  "see  God  face  to  face."'  The  children  of 
Uranus  and  Geea  were  fed  by  their  divine  parents'  on  the  lap 
of  earth  out  of  the  granary  of  the  sky*,  and  at  the  symbolical 
"  table  of  the  sun,"'"  the  great  Lectistemium  of  Nature,  whose 
meats  were  earth's  unsolicited  banquet,  mortals  and  immortals 
partook  of  the  same  meal*',  and  the  patriarch  Abraham,  the 
"  friend  of  God," "  was  treated  by  his  divine  visitors  with  the 
same  condescending  familiarity  as  the  "  blameless  Ethiopians," 
or  the  Phseacian  Alcinous".  Men  are  said  in  those  days  to 
have  lived  nearer  to  the  Gods  ** ;  they  were — 

O/  A/«f  iyyvt,  »U  •'  I^«/^  *'*>'f 

iBach.  Niobe. 

They  built  altars,  that  is,  on  high  places ;  and,  following  the 
immemorial  custom  of  their  fathers,  worshipped  the  Idsean  or 

'  Herod,  u.  144. 

*  Plato,  de  Leg.  zL  980  (264).    "  r§v§  ^tv  r*09  Hm  i^atfrti  ^m^m  rtfrnptnH* 
'  JBiRh.  Again,  v.  *  Fani.  Tiii.  2. 

'  Genes,  zzzii.  80.    Odyss.  zvi.  161. 

'  Hence  God  is  called  "  a  shepherd.*'  Genes,  xlviii.  15 ;  zlix.  24.  Theopomp.  ap. 
iBlium,  y.  H.  iii.  18.  Atati,  Phcen.  114.  Porphyry,  Abst  W.  2.  Plato,  Politiciu, 
272. 

•  Psahn  CY.  40 ;  IxzTiii  25.  **  Herod,  iii.  18. 
"  Hesiod,  Frag.  57.  **  James  ii.  28. 

'*  Horn.  Odyss.  rii.  201 ;  ix.  106.  Hes.  Theog.  508.  "  Zeus  Homestins." 
Soph.  Niptra.  Frag.  1.  See  Y.  Bohien's  note  to  Genes.  ▼.  24,  on  the  expression 
"  walking  with  God." 

»*  Porphyry,  Abst,  42.     PUtto,  Phileb.  16.    Cicero,  Tusc.  i.  12. 
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Pennine  Jove  upon  his  holy  mountain.  It  was  then  that  the 
gods  introduced  their  own  worship  among  mankind;  that 
Oannes,  Oe,  or  Aquarius  rose  from  the  Red  Sea  to  impart 
science  to  the  Bahylonians'";  that  the  hright  Bull  legislated 
for  India  and  Crete";  and  that  the  lights  of  heaven,  per- 
sonified as  Liher  and  Ceres'^,  hung  the  Boeotian  hills  with 
vineyards,  and  gave  the  golden  sheaf  to  Eleusis".  The 
children  of  men  were  in  a  sense  allied,  or  "  married,"  to  those 
sons  of  God",  who  sang  the  jubilee  of  creation'";  and  the 
encircling  vault  with  its  countless  stars,  which  to  the  excited 
imagination  of  the  solitary  Chaldean  wanderer  appeared  as 
animated  intelligences,  might  naturally  be  compared  to  a  gi- 
gantic ladder,  on  which  in  their  rising  and  setting  the  angel 
luminaries  appeared  to  be  ascending  and  descending  between 
earth  and  heaven.  The  story  of  the  air-dwelling  Tantalus, 
once  the  favoured  messmate  of  the  gods'*,  may  in  its  dra- 
matic application  by  the  poets  represent  in  part  this  primitive 
approximation  of  the  worshipper  and  the  worshipped,  an  em- 
blem of  humanity  as  yet  unestranged  from  heaven ;  while  by 
pragmatical  interpreters  the  imaginary  being  was  reported  to 
have  been  an  astronomer'*,  or,  like  the  Uranus  of  Diodorus, 
a  sage  deified  for  his  astral  knowledge.  The  same  traditional 
fiction  was  attached  to  the  memory  of  the  Hebrew  patriarch 
Abraham.  He  who  without  reproof*  had  worshipped  the 
Most  High  on  the  high  places  of  the  earth,  and  who  had  con- 
templated in  the  innumerable  stars  the  signs  and  symbols  of  his 
own  countless  posterity,  was  afterwards  supposed  to  have  merely 
been  a  cold  observer  of  the  celestial  movements — the  scientific 
instructor  of  the  Fhosnicians  and  Egyptians**.     In  the  opinion 

>«  Berosus,  Bichter,  p.  71.    Photiut,  Cod«  279.     Ghiigniant,  £.  ii.  82. 

'*  Dherma  and  Minos.  "  Yiig.  Qeorg.  L  5. 

»  Hacrob.  S.  L  18, 19.  »  Qenes.  yL  2. 

*•  Job  xzxyiii.  7. 

*'  Find.  Olymp.  i  87*    Nonnof.  xTiii  82.     Bnrip.  Orestes,  Schol.  972. 

••  Scry,  ad  Kclog.  Virg.  vi  42.     Cioeio,  Tusc  y.  8. 

*'  Gesen.  to  Isaiah,  zxzvi.  7. 

»'  Bnseb.  Pr.  Et.  ix.  17.  8.    Joseph.  Ant.  i.  8.  2. 
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of  Philo  of  Alexandria''  he  was  originally  undistinguished, 
either  in  birth  or  in  belief,  from  the  surrounding  Chaldaeans, 
who  had  immemorially  esteemed  the  starry  firmament  to  be 
God.  Like  them  he  worshipped  the  creature  instead  of  the 
Creator;  and,  holding  all  earthly  things  as  connected  by 
eternal  links  of  harmony  and  sympathy  with  the  heavenly 
bodies,  he  united  in  one  view  astronomy,  astrology,  and  reli- 
gion^'. His  first  migration  to  Haran  was  in  obedience  to  the 
mandate  of  God  that  he  should  leave  off  contemplating  the 
stars  and  external  nature;  and  it  was  only  by  directing  his 
attention  to  that  microcosm  or  narrower  world,  himself,  that  he 
at  length  became  acquainted  with  the  True  Buler  and  Guide  of 
the  Universe. 

§4. 

ELEMENTARY   RELIGION   AMONG   THE   HEBREWS. 

The  words  uniformly  rendered  by  "God"  in  the  authorised 
version  of  the  Bible  include  essential  differences  of  form  and 
meaning  in  the  Hebrew;  sometimes  the  noun  is  singular, 
sometimes  plural ;  when  plural,  it  is  sometimes  joined  with  a 
singular,  sometimes  with  a  plural  verb.  The  plural  is  usually 
explained  as  being  ^luralis  excellentim  vel  majestatis ;  the 
"  we "  of  a  royal  proclamation.  But,  where  the  verb  as  well 
as  substantive  are  plural,  then  it  is  allowed  that  the  Scrip- 
tural Elohim  is  "  a  term  retained  from  the  usages  of  Poly- 
theism, and  may  be  considered  to  mean  the  higher  powers  and 
intelligences." '  Abraham,  for  instance,  says  "  the  gods  caused 
him  to  wander  firom  his  fathers  house;"*  and  at  Bethel  '*  the 

'*  Be  Migrat.  Abnhami,  Mang.  i.  11. 14 ;  ib.  464.    Pfeil  iu.  494 ;  v.  260. 

According  to  Ezod.  tL  3.  Abraham  waa  no  more  a  worshipper  of  Jehoyah  than 
the  author*  of  the  Veda  hymns  of  the  Brahminical  god ;  in  all  probability  he  wor- 
shipped the  "other  gods**  of  his  fiithers  (Josh.  xziv.  2.  Deut.zTlL  3),  without 
any  absolute  abandonment  of  his  claim  to  be  a  monotheist 

'-»  See  also  Mang.  ii.  12.  417.  442.  602. 

'  Gesen.  W.  B.  p.  56  trans.  '  Genes,  zx.  13. 
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Gods  appeared  to  Jacob."'  The  Hebrew  God  is  usually  sup- 
posed to  be  attended  by  a  court  resembling  the  divan  of  an 
eastern  monarch,  and,  like  Jove  in  the  midst  of  the  divine 
conclave  of  the  lUad  ^,  to  be  surrounded  by  a  congregation  of 
saints  and  mighty  ones/  "  with  all  the  host  of  heaven  at  his 
right  hand  and  at  his  left."'  When,  therefore,  he  is  repre- 
sented as  deliberating  with  others,  "  Let  us  make  man  after  our 
image/'  &cJ  it  is  reasonable  to  infer  that  he  addresses  the  pre* 
sent  members  of  the  holy  congregation  included  in  the  plurality 
of  the  Elohim,  the  attendant  arfaria  ovfavio^,*  or  sons  of  the 
gods ',  assembled  in  oriental  state  around  their  king '°.  Jehovah, 
as  tutelar  God  of  Israel,  is  distinguished  firom  the  general 
company  of  the  Elohim,  and  emphatically  elevated  above 
them  under  the  title  of  "  God  of  gods,"  or  "  God  of  hosts," 
as  their  supreme  presiding  chief,  who  inhabits  a  dwelling  supe- 
rior to  the  starry  firmament,  which  they  are  not  permitted  to 
enter".  But  the  term  "  heavenly  hosts"  includes  not  only  the 
councillors  and  emissaries  of  Jehovah,  but  also  the  celestial 
luminaries'*;  and  the  stars,  imagined  in  the  East  to  be  ani- 
mated "intelligences,  presiding  over  human  weal  and  woe,  are 
identified  with  the  more  distinctly  impersonated  messengers  or 
angels**  who  execute  the  Divine  decrees,  and  whose  predo- 
minance in  heaven  is  in  mysterious  correspondence  and  rela- 
tion with  the  powers  and  dominions  of  the  earth'*.  In  the 
148th  Psalm,  where  all  the  creatures  in  heaven  and  in  earth 
are  summoned  to  do  homage  to  Jehovah,  the  angels  and  hea- 
venly hosts "  arc  so  closely  approximated,  that  it  is  improbable 
they  can  have  been  very  clearly  distinguished  in  the  writer  s 
mind,  especially  when,  in  the  eighth  verse,  they  assume  a  corre- 

■  Qenes.  xxxr.  7.  *  iy.  1 ;  xx.  4. 

*  Paalm  Ixzxii.  1.     Iflai.  xh,  18.  •  1  Kings  xzii  19. 
»  Gttt.  L  26.  •  Ltike  ii.  18. 

•  Beni  Blohhn.  ••  Job  i.  6 ;  ii.  1. 
"  Iiai.  »▼.  18.     Gesen.  Lex.  Tr.  88». 

»  Gen.  ii.  1 ;  xxxii.  1,  2.     Dent.  iv.  19 ;  xrii.  8.     Ps.  xxxiii.  6. 

"  Genes,  xxxii.  1,  2.    Job  xxvui.  26.  "  Isai.  xxiv.  21 ;  xl.  26. 

'•  V.  2,  8. 
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lation  with  the  earthly  elementa  of  fire  and  hail^  snow  and 
vapour,  themselves  in  a  sabordinste  sphere  made  to  act  as 
executors  of  the  Divine  decrees.  Correspondingly,  in  Job'^ 
the  monung  stars  and  the  sons  of  God  are  identified ;  they 
join  in  the  same  chorus  of  praise  to  the  Almighty;  they  are 
both  susceptible  of  joy",  they  walk  in  brightness'*,  and  are 
liable  to  impurity  and  imperfection  in  the  sight  of  Ood''.  The 
potentates  of  the  sky,  the  appropriate  types  of  all  earthly 
authority'^  being  thus  undistinguishable  from  heavenly  beings, 
the  history  of  the  origin  of  both  is  supposed  to  be  sufficiently 
explained,  when  it  is  said,  that  "  God  by  his  word  made  all  the 
host  of  heaven;*""  and  the  prohibition  to  worship  the  one'"* 
made  it  unnecessary  to  lay  any  express  veto  on  the  deification 
of  the  other.  Hence  it  is  that,  in  the  account  of  creation,  the 
sun,  moon,  and  stars  take  precedence  of  all  other  beings  in  the 
scale  of  animated  nature ;  they  dwell  in  the  first  created  light, 
as  appropriate  inhabitants  of  heaven,  as  the  birds  are  fitted  for 
the  atmosphere,  the  fish  for  the  water,  and  land  ani^nals  for  the 
earth.  When  the  personality  of  intermediate  beings  became 
more  generally  recognised,  it  was  natural  that  the  ''  Elohim," 
and  **  sons  of  the  Elohim,"  should  be  interpreted  to  mean 
angels.  Many  difficulties  were  thus  avoided  or  explained.  It 
was  thus  easy  to  do  away  with  any  traces  of  polytheistic  ex- 
pression; to  account  for  anthropistic  representations;  to  sup- 
pose, for  instance,  that  man  was  created,  not  literally  '*  in  the 
image  of  God,"  but  after  the  similitude  of  angels.  Yet  it  still 
remains  open  to  suppose  the  collective  Elohim  to  have  had  an 
original  reference  to  the  heavenly  host,  comprehending  in  the 
plural  form  all  that  congregation*'  of  saints  and  holy  ones, 
of  which  Jehovah  was  afterwards  recognised  as  the  Creator 
and  King;    that,  from  long-established  habit,  the  term  con- 

»•  xxxviiL  7.  "  lb. 

.»•  Job  xxxi  26.  ••  Job  xv.  16 ;  xxv.  6. 

^  Genes,  xzxvii.  9.    Numb,  xziv,  17.  laai.  xiv.  12. 
"  Genes,  ii.  1.     Psalm  xxxiii.  6.  "  DeaU  iv.  19 ;  xvii.  3. 

»  1^2^,    Job  XT.  16;  xxxTiii.  7.     Matth.  xxiv.  29. 
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tinued  to  be  employed  by  monotheists  as  a  title  of  God,  and 
even  warranted  the  archaism  of  confounding  the  personality  of 
the  angels  with  the  more  peculiar  and  revered  name  of  Jeho- 
vah"; that,  in  short,  "the  Elohim"  may  have  originally 
been  a  collective  name  for  the  "  other  gods  "  worshipped 
by  the  ancestors  of  the  Israelites  '^  including  not  only 
foreign  superstitious  forms,  but  also  all  that  ''host  of  heaven" 
which  was  revealed  in  poetry  to  the  shepherds  of  the  desert,  now 
as  an  encampment  of  warriors'^,  now  as  careering  in  chariots  of 
fire*^,  and  now  as  winged  messengers,  ascending  and  descend- 
ing the  vault  of  heaven  to  communicate  the  will  of  God  to 
mankind''. 

§  5. 

TRACES   OF   HEBREW  ASTROLATRY. 

The  Jews  continue  to  preserve  in  their  traditions  obscure 
memorials  of  an  astral  worship  as  having  preceded  the  religion 
of  Jehovah  \  "  The  Eternal,"  said  they,'  "  called  forth  Abraham 
and  his  posterity  out  of  the  dominion  of  the  stars;  by  nature, 
the  IsraeUte  was  a  servant  of  the  stars  and  bom  under  their  in- 
fluence, as  are  the  heathen ;  but  by  virtue  of  the  law  given  on 
Mount  Sinai  he  became  liberated  from  this  degrading  servi- 
tude." The  Arabs  had  a  similar  legend:  they  believed  that 
previous  to  the  Mahometan  revelation  evil  spirits  had  with  im- 
punity walked  through  the  Zodiac,  whence  they  communicated 
to  sorcerers  the  secrets  of  Heaven ;  this  Sabsean  period  was 
called  the  "  State  of  Ignorance;"'  and,  by  the  process  which  ever 
makes  the  Deity  of  the  present  the  adversary  and  conqueror  of 
the  past,  the  Greek  Astreeus,  the  personification  of  the  starry 

««  Bxod.  iii.  2.  4.  6. 

^  Josh.  zzIt.  2.     Genet,  xz.  18 ;  zxiv.  7. 

"  Hahanaim,  Genet,  xxxii.  1.     Paalm  xxxiv.  7. 

^  2  Kings  vi.  17.  ^"  Genes,  xxvui.  12. 

1  Orig.  Gels.  t.  p.  285.    Porphyr.  de  Abst  iy.  p.  886. 

'  Bereshith  Rabba  to  Genesis,  xr.  5. 

'  Sale's  Diacoorse,  p.  10,  &c. 
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sphere,  was  classed  among  the  banished  Titans  who  warred 
against  the  gods^. 

The  Nomadic  tribes  of  the  interior  of  Asia  were  particularly 
distinguished  by  the  form  of  rehgion  called  Sabaism.  Long 
before  becoming  acquainted  idth  the  stellar  mythology  of  the 
Greeks,  the  Arab  abiding  in  the  field  by  night,  "  rejoicing  in 
the  refulgence  of  moon  and  stars/' ^  had  amused  his  fancy  by 
giving  names  to  the  more  conspicuous  astral  groups,  and  names 
taken  from  the  familiar  objects  of  his  life,  such  as  ostrich, 
camel,  or  tent,  continued  to  be  preserved  with  others  more 
recently  introduced".  Each  tribe  singled  out  among  the  hea- 
venly bodies  its  favourite  gods,  and  consulted  them  as  omens  of 
futurity.  From  their  neighbours  of  Arabia  and  Ohaldasa,  the 
Hebrews  may  probably  have  adopted  the  few  names  for  the 
constellations  which  they  appear  to  have  possessed,  and  which 
occur  characteristically  iu  the  pastoral  books  of  Job  and  Amos, 
the  cluster,  or  Pleiades,  the  Wain  or  Bear,  and  Ghesil,  or  Orion'. 
The  passage  in  which  the  prophet  Amos  indignantly  denies 
the  early  existence  of  a  pure  Jehovistic  religion",  proves,  says 
a  commentator*,  that  the  Israelites  shared  the  star  worship  of 
the  Arabs,  particularly  that  of  Saturn,  to  whom  the  seventh  day 
was  immemorially  consecrated '^  This  admission,  into  which 
the  prophet  seems  to  have  been  led  by  vehemence  of  feeling,  is 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  Bible,  and  coupled  with  other 
explanatory  passages,  as  Jerem.  vii.  22,  gives  a  far  different 
notion  of  Hebrew  religious  antiquity  from  that  commonly  enter- 
tained. The  prophet  is  remonstrating  on  the  uselessness  of 
mere  ceremonial  observances;  but  he  goes  further;  he  declares 
that  these  external  ceremonies  were  not  in  fact  offered  to  the 
true  Jehovah,  but  to  Moloch,  or  to  a  star  god  equivalent  to 

*  Senrius,  ad  JBneid.  i.  186. 

•  Iliad,  yiii.  659.  •  Gesen.  Irai.  liL  467. 

*  Ideler,  Bedeutong  der  Sternnamen,  p.  264. 

•  Ch.  V.  26,  26.  •  Hitaig,  p.  63. 

**  The  LXX.  render  the  star  god  in  qnestion  by  the  name  of  Remphan,  supposed 
to  be  the  Egyptian  Saturn.     Winer,  B.  W.  '<  Saturn.** 
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Saturn '\  the  same  star^  says  Jerome,  still  worshipped  hy  the 
Saracens''.  This  Deity  was  in  all  probability  metaphysically 
allied  to  the  "  devouring  fire**  of  the  Pentateuch.  He  was  not 
the  Ood  of  the  better  religion  of  the  prophets'*,  nor  was  his 
law  the  righteous  law  of  the  true  Jehovah'^.  He  had  two 
aspects;  sometimes  that  of  darkness  and  night'*;  sometimes  an 
appearance  of  unutterable  brilliancy  whose  nature  is  pretty  dis- 
tinctly indicated  when  it  is  said  that  under  his  feet  was  a  "  sap- 
phire pavement,  as  it  were  the  very  heaven  itself  in  its  clear- 
ness."'*  It  agrees  with  this  supposition  that  heads  are  hung 
up  to  Jehovah  "  against  the  sun;"'^  that  the  king  of  Ai  is 
hung  up  by  Joshua  before  the  Lord  *'  until  sun  down;"''  that 
the  help  of  Israel  comes  "  in  the  heat  of  the  day,"'*  and  that 
the  sun  stood  still,  because  "the  Lord  fought  for  IsraeL"'^ 
No  one  would  assert  that  the  Gods  El,  or  Jehovah,  were  merely 
planetary  or  solar;  their  symbolism,  like  that  of  every  Deity, 
was,  so  far  as  we  can  trace  so  obscure  a  subject,  coextensive  with 
the  range  of  Nature  and  with  the  mind  of  man,  reaching  from 
a  stone  ",  or  even  from  the  depths  of  hell",  to  the  height  of 
heaven'',  from  an  inherited  superstitious  "  fear'^^'  to  the  notion 
of  pure  existence  **.  It  is  well  known  that  the  ancient  Hebrews 
did  not  deny  the  reality  of  other  gods,  but  only  asserted  the 
superior  power  and  dignity  of  their  own ;  so  that  it  is  very  possible 
that  not  only  sun  and  stars,  but  the  gods  of  the  heathen,  such 
as  the  god  of  Ekron  consulted  by  Ahaziah,  may  have  been  in- 
cluded among  those  "  Eloeim,"  or  companions  of  Cronus '^  whom 

"  Banr  on  Amos,  p.  969. 

1^  On  whoae  "  holy  groimd*'  JehoYah  wu  fint  nvealed  to  Moiet.    Bzod.  iu.  1. 
"  Jerem.  y.  12.  "  Jcrem.  viii.  8. 

»»  Genes,  xv.  12.     Exod.  xx.  21.    Psalm  xcvii.  2.     Isai.  viii.  19.  22. 
»•  Kxod.  xxir.  10.  »»  Nnmb.  xxr.  4. 

»•  Josh.  TiiL  29 ;  X.  27.  »  1  Sam.  xi.  9. 

*  Josh.  X.  li.    Comp.  Isal  Ix.  1,  2.  20.    Ezek.  I  27.    Hab.  iiL  4. 
"  Dent,  xxxii.  4.  18. 

^  Bent,  xxxil  22.    Psalm,  cxxxir.  8.  **  Job  xxii.  12. 

«  Genes,  xxxi.  42.  «•  Bxod.  iii.  14. 

^  Boseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10.  16.    Berosns,  Riehter,  p.  60.     MoTers,  Phflsniiier,  p. 
274.    Comp.  Deut  xvii.  8. 
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the  later  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  place  in  suhordination  to 
Jehovah.  Yet  it  is  impossible  to  deny  a  direet  astrological  char 
racter  to  the  Power  who,  seated  on  the  pinnacle  of  the  universe, 
is  described  bjb  leading  forth  the  hosts  of  heaven,  and  telling 
them  unerringly  by  name  and  number*'.  The  stars  of  Jehovah 
are  his  sons*',  and  "  his  eyes,  which  run  through  the  whole 
world,  keeping  watch  over  men  s  deeds." '"  His  proper  temple 
is  the  world  itself '^  of  which  the  Hebrew  tabernacle  and  tern 
pie,  like  all  church  architecture,  were  ultimately  imitations '\ 
The  citadel  of  Cronus,  reared  in  so  many  places  from  east  to 
west,  was  really  the  "  flammantia  moeniamundi,"  the  pile  of  the 
celestial  spheres  in  the  midst  of  which  Ood  sits  upon  his  burn- 
ing throne,  and  which  was  variously  mimicked  by  the  ingenuity 
of  Titanic  builders'^,  by  Daedalus  in  Crete,  and  by  Trophonius 
and  Agamedes  at  Delphi.  In  visions  after  the  same  fashion, 
and  perhaps  only  therein  more  copiously  developing  an  ancestral 
creed,  the  later  seers  of  Syria  imagined,  as  the  residence  of  Deity> 
a  crystal  palace  enwreathed  in  flames,  its  roof  kindling  with 
moving  stars,  with  lightnings  and  fiery  cherubs  in  the  midst  of 
them.  In  the  centre  of  the  building  stood  a  gorgeous  throne 
beaming  like  the  sun;  a  majestic  Being  sat  on  it,  whose  gar- 
ments were  whiter  than  snow;  on  him  no  eye  could  look,  nor 
could  any  of  the  myriads  who  surrounded  him  venture  to  pene- 
trate the  circle  of  flame  which  enveloped  his  presence**. 

While  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians,  among  much  astro- 
logical mysticism,  had  deduced  some  really  useiul  results*^ 
from  their  observations,  the  Jews  continued  to  regard  the  stars 
in  a  spirit  exclusively  theological  or  poetical,  and  to  consider 
them,  in  conjunction  with  the  elements,  rather  as  animated 

*  Itai.  xl.  22.  26.  »  Iiai.  xiv.  18.    Job  xxxriil.  7. 

*•  2  Chron.  xri  9.  Zech.  ir.  10 ;  iii.  0.  Ppoy.  xv.  8.  Deut.  xi.  12.  Comp. 
the  "«#«f«rM  Ziffff"  of  Hesiod,  and  the  "watchers'*  of  Daniel.  Lengeike  to 
Daniel,  pp.  164. 166. 

»  JoBephus,  War.  v.  11.  2.  "  Acta  ril  42.  44.     Wisd.  ix.  8. 

**  MoTen,  Phcenizier.  268,  259.  812. 

»  Bnoeh,  ch.  xiT.     Daniel  vii.  9.  ^  Diod.  Sic.  i.  50. 
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ministers  of  Jehovah  s  will,  than  as  mechanical  directors  of 
days  and  seasons.  The  children  of  Israel  were  themselves 
supposed  to  have  a  certain  analogy  to  the  host  of  heaven,  and 
were  the  earthly  representatives  of  the  children  of  God  in  the 
sky'^;  and  since  to  number  the  latter  was  either  impossible'', 
or  a  privilege  exclusively  divine'^,  so  the  numbering  of  the 
former  was  an  act  of  peril  bordering  on  presumptuous  impiety, 
a  divine  prerogative,  permitted  to  God's  representative  on  earth 
only  upon  certain  conditions".  The  stars  and  planets  were 
properly  the  angels.  They  were  both  of  that  fiery  or  luminous 
composition  which  by  the  Stoics,  and  the  ancients  generally, 
was  supposed  to  constitute  the  spiritual  or  divine  nature '',  and 
the  etherial  or  fifth  element  of  oriental  writers^.  In  Pharisaic 
tradition,  as  in  the  phraseology  of  the  New  Testament*',  the 
heavenly  host  appears  as  an  angelic  army,  divided  into  regi- 
ments and  brigades,  under  the  command  of  imaginary  chiefe, 
such  as  Massaloth,  Legion,  Karton,  Gistra,  &c.,  each  Gistra 
being  captain  of  366,000  myriads  of  stars*'.  The  seven 
spirits  "  which  stand  before  the  throne,"  spoken  of  by  several 
Jewish  writers**,  and  generally  presumed  to  have  been  imme- 
diately derived  from   the  Persian  Amschaspunds,  were   uld- 


'*  G^es.  XV.  5 ;  xxviu.  4.    Jerem.  xxxiii.  22. 

»•  Job  XXV.  8.  ^  laal  xl.  26.     Genet,  xiu.  16. 

'•  Con£  Bxod.  xxx.  12.  TheniuB  to  Samuel,  ii.  24.  10.  Winer,  Real.  W.  B. 
art.  David,  vol.  i.  p.  801,  note. 

*  Virg.  Mneid,  vi.  780.  Cicero,  N.  D.  iii.  14,  Creuaer.  Herod.  iiL  16.  Pop- 
phjrrius  de  Abst.  iL  5,  p.  108,  and  de  Anfro,  cL  xi.  2  Kings  ii.  11 ;  vL  17.  Comp. 
Pialm  civ.  4. 

^  Diod.  8.  i.  11,  p.  15.  Weaael.  Stmbo,  xv.  718.  Menn,  I  6.  According  to 
Anaximander  of  Miletus,  the  external  integument  of  the  heavens  was  a  sphere  of 
etherial  fire,  which,  afterwards  splitting  into  fragments,  became  the  sun  and  stars. 
These  he  called  "  ^tkn/ui^»  tu^  ^t^X,*^"  >plierical  flocks  of  SBther.  Euseb.  Pr. 
£v.  i.  8.    Stob.  Eclog.  Phjs.  510. 

^*  Matt  xxiv.  29.    Luke  viii.  80.    Comp.  Isai.  zxiv.  21.     Dan.  iv.  85. 

*^  Gfrorer  Urchiistenthum,  I  857.     Matt  xxvi.  58. 

"  Tobit  xU.  15.  Enoch  xl.  1.  Comp.  xxi.  8.  Luke  i.  19.  Bevel.  L  4.  20; 
iii.  1 ;  iv.  5.     Kleuker^s  Zendavesta,  ii.  257. 
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mately  the  seven  planetary  intelligences,  the  first  (aa  vos^a 
the  original  model  of  the  seyen-branched  golden  candle- 
stick^ exhibited  to  Moses  on  God's  mountain.  The  ob- 
servation of  signs  and  worship  of  the  host  of  heaven  were 
firequendy  made  a  subject  of  the  remonstrances  of  the  pro- 
phets, and  were  at  last  prohibited  by  the  Levitical  code  of 
the  restored  Jews;  but,  before  the  captivity,  they  had  been 
general  practices,  and  that  not  only  as  occasional  deviations, 
but  in  connection  with  Jehovah  worship^'.  The  custom  natu- 
rally exercised  a  permanent  influence  over  language ;  the  hea- 
vens were  spoken  of  as  holding  a  predominance  over  earth, 
as  governing  it  by  "  signs"  and  "  ordinances,"*'  and  as  con- 
taining the  elements  of  that  astrological  wisdom*'  more 
especially  cultivated  by  the  Babylonians  and  Egyptians**.  In 
that  ancient  feeling  of  a  necessary  sympathy  between  the 
physical  and  moral  world  which  in  so  many  mythologies  mar- 
ried heaven  to  earth,  and  consecrated  a  stone  as  the  inven- 
tion or  dwelling-place  of  Uranus,  a  darkening  of  the  sun 
and  moon  was  predicted  at  the  great  day  of  retribution,  and 
the  very  stars  were  imagined  to  have  fought  in  their  courses 
against  Sisera***.  In  an  imaginative  but  unreasoning  age, 
figurative  imagery  becomes  mythology;  the  figure  is  not  a 
mere  illustration,  but  partakes,  more  or  less,  of  the  character  of 
a  belief. 

Each  nation  was  supposed  by  the  Hebrews  to  have  its  own 
guardian  angel  ^^  and  its  own  presidential  star.    Accordingly  one 

**  Fbilo,  de  Mundi  Opificio.     Ffeif.  i.  40. 

**  Philo,  de  Vita  Mosis.     Mangey,  ii.  151.    Joseph.  Ant  iii.  6,  7. 

^  Comp.  2  Kings  it.  23;  xvii.  16;  zzi.  8.  5;  zxiii.  4.  Psalm  IzzzL  3.  Isai. 
zlyii  18 ;  IxT.  11 ;  Ixvi.  23.    Jerem.  yiiL  2 ;  z.  2.    Ezek.  zlyl  8. 

*^  Job.  xxxviii.  33.     Gkhes.  i.  14. 

^  Hitzig  on  Job  xxxviiL  36.  The  word  Mazaloth,  or  rather  Mazaroth,  the  signs 
of  the  Zodiac,  means  literally,  "  warnings." 

«  Wisd.  vii.  17.  21.  Philo.  Mang.  i.  19.  Herod,  il  82.  Levit  xix.  26.  Deut. 
rriii.  10.  14.    2  Ghron.  zzxiii.  6.    1  Chron.  xiL  82. 

^  Judges  y.  20.     Psalm  xyiii.  7,  &c. 

*'  LXX.  Dent,  xzxii.  8. 
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of  the  chief  of  the  celestial  powers,  at  first  Jehovah  himself  in 
the  char^ter  of  the  sun,  standing  in  the  height  of  heaven,  over- 
looking and  governing  all  things '^  afterwards  one  of  the  angels 
or  subordinate  planetary  genii  of  Babylonian  or  Persian  mytho- 
logy, was  the  patron  and  protector  of  their  own  nation,  the 
"  prince  that  standeth  for  the  children  of  thy  people."  **  In 
analogy  with  the  same  opinion  presuming  universal  sympathy 
throughout  nature,  the  discords  of  earth  were  accompanied  by  a 
warfiGure  in  the  sky'^,  and  no  people  underwent  the  visitation  of 
tha  Almighty  without  a  corresponding  chastisement  being  in- 
flicted on  its  tutelary  angeP'. 

The  fallen  angels  were  also  fallen  stars  ^;  and  the  first  allu- 
sion to  a  feud  among  the  spiritual  powers  in  early  Hebrew  my- 
thology, where  Rahab  and  his  confederates  are  defeated,  like 
the  Titans,  in  a  battle  against  the  gods'^  seems  to  identify  the 
rebellious  spirits  as  part  of  the  visible  heavens*',  where  the 
"  high  ones  on  high"*'  are  punished  or  chained "^9  as  a  signal 
proof  of  God's  power  and  justice.  They  were  monsters  of  the 
deep,  the  spawn  of  the  all-genetic  ocean,  yet  with  a  certain 
correspondence  with  the  sky,  the  "  nnrti  ra  hir*  oufavov"  as 
rendered  by  the  Septuagint'S  who  already  of  old  had  been 
wounded  by  Jehovah '^  and  who  again,  at  the  last  day,  would 
be  made  to  feel  his  power"*.    God,  it  is  said** — 

*^  Dent  xxxii.  9.  Job  zxri.  9 ;  xxxvi.  SO ;  xzzvii.  22.  Paalm  zi.  4 ;  cxiii.  4. 
Iiai.  xl  22. 

••  D«n.  xU.  1. 

»*  Comp.  Viig.  Georg.  i.  474.  Dan.  x.  18,  20.  Reyel.  xii.  7.  Gfrdrer  Ur- 
christenthnm,  i.  372. 

■*  Tractat.  Suoca.  p.  29.  Comp.  TibulluB  El^.  ii.  6.  78.  Ovid.  Hetam.  xt.  783. 
Cicero,  Oiat  de  HaniB.  Beip.  ch.  x.  Pliny,  N.  H.  ii.  57.  Gibbon,  cb.  xx.  8. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  264.    Ed.  1807. 

"  laai.  xiT.  12 ;  xxiy.  21.  Luke  x.  18 ;  iL  18.  Bevel,  xii.  4.  7.  9.  Dan.  viii. 
10, 11.     Matt  xxiv.  29. 

•»  Job  iv.  18  J  ix.  18.    Isai.  Ii.  9.  "  Job  xv.  16 ;  xxv.  4.  6. 

"  Job  XXL  22.     IsaL  xxiv.  21.  **  Iiai.  xiiL  10.    Job  xxxviiL  81. 

•'  Job  ix.  13;  xxvi.  18.  «  Isai.  Ii.  9. 

«  Iiai.  xxviL  1,  '*  Job  xxvi.  12. 
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''  Stin  the  lea  with  his  might— 
By  hii  understanding  he  smote  Bahab— ** 
His  breath  clears  the  face  of  Heaven, 
His  hand  pierced  the  crooked  serpent" — " 

Again,  Job  ix.  18 — 

"  God  withdraws  not  his  anger. 
Beneath  him  bow  the  confederates  of  Bahab** — 

Now^  as  Bahab,  according  to  Ewald"^,  always  means  a  sea 
monster,  these  passages  probably  allude  to  some  such  legendary 
dragon  as  that  which  in  almost  all  mythologies*'  is  the  adversary 
of  heaven,  and  demon  of  eclipse ;  the  monster  in  whose  belly, 
significantly  called  "  the  belly  of  hell/' '*  Hercules,  like  Jonahs 
passed  three  days,  ultimately  escaping  with  the  loss  of  his  hair, 
or  rays^^  Chesil,  the  rebellious  giant  Orion,  represented  in 
Job^^  as  riveted  to  the  sky,  was  compared  to  the  personifica- 
tion of  Assyrian  greatness,  Ninus  or  Nimrod^^  the  mythical 
founder  of  Nineveh,  (city  of  the  fish,)  the  "  mighty  hunter," 
who  slew  lions  and  panthers  before  the  Lord^'.  Bahab  was 
made  a  representative  of  vanquished  Egypt,  as  Lucifer,  in  his 
pride  and  fall,  was  a  type  of  the  grandeur  and  destruction  of 
Babylon  ^\  Bahab's  "  confederates,"  immeaningly  called  in  our 
version  of  Job,  the  ''proud  helpers,"  are  probably  equivalent  to  the 
"  high  ones  on  high,"  the  Ghesilim  or  constellations  in  Isaiah  ^', 
the  heavenly  host^*,  or  heavenly  powers",  among  whose  number 
were  found  folly  and  disobedience^',  which  would  be  signally 
punished  at  the  end  of  the  world  ^'.     "  I  beheld,"  saysFseudo- 

*»  T«  »nrH»  LXX.  **  "  Af«M»r«  «ir«rr«nif/'  LXX. 

•*  Job,  pp.  126. 282.    Hitiig's  Job,  p.  69. 153.    JaUonski,  Voc  Mg.  p.  227. 

**  Comp.  Serrins  Viig.  Gkoig.  L  224.  **  Jonah,  ii.  2. 

**  Tieties  to  Lycophron,  88.  "    zzxriiL  81. 

*'  Banr*s  Amos.  v.  851.    Gesenins  to  Isai.,  toL  iii.  458. 

*J  Hetiod,  Frag.  67.    Diod.  8.  ii  8. 

'*  Isal  riv.  12. 

'*  Knobel  to  Isaiah,  zxiv.  21 ;  jdii.  10;  comp.  Job  zzi.  22;  zxy.  5 ;  xxri  12. 

"  Luke  ii  18.  ^  Matt.  zxiv.  29. 

**  Job  iT.  18 ;  XT.  15 ;  zxt.  2.  **  Matt.  xzr.  41.    Bey.  xx,  8. 10. 
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Enoch  "^^  seven  stars,  like  great  blazing  monntains,  and  like 
spirits,  entreating  me.  And  the  angel  said,  This  place,  nntil 
the  consummation  of  heaven  and  earth,  will  be  the  prison 
of  the  stars,  and  of  the  host  of  heaven.  These  are  the  stars 
which  overstepped  God's  command  before  their  time  arrived; 
and  came  not  at  their  proper  season  "  ;  therefore  was  he  offended 
with  them,  and  bound  them,  until  the  time  of  the  consumma- 
tion of  their  crimes  in  the  secret  year."  And  again'*:  "These 
seven  stars  are  those  which  have  transgressed  the  command- 
ment of  the  most  high  God,  and  which  are  here  bound  until 
the  number  of  the  days  of  their  crimes  be  completed."  " 

It  was  probably  from  ancient  association  and  custom  that 
Jewish  and  early  Christian  writers  were  led  to  look  on  the 
worship  of  the  sun  and  the  elements  with  comparative  indul- 
gence*^. Justin  Martyr  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  admit  that 
God  had  "  appointed '"*  the  stars  as  legitimate  objects  of 
heathen  worship,  in  order  to  preserve  throughout  the  world 
some  tolerable  notions  of  rational  religicm**,  astrolatry  being 
the  noblest  kind  of  fetichism.  The  use  of  natural  symbols 
appeared  to  be  divested  of  the  gross  deformities  of  idol- 
worship,  and  to  be  as  it  were  a  middle  point  between  hea- 
thenism and  Christianity.  Christianity  itself  had  adopted 
emblems  and  observances  which  caused  it  to  be  regarded  by 
many  as  a  mere  form  of  sun  worship.  Christ  was  the  *'  sun  of 
righteousness"  prophesied  by  Malachi",  the  "light  of  the 
world,"  the  "day  spring  from  on  high.**'  BBs  advent,  con- 
formably to  the  oracle  of  Balaam,  was  announced  by  a  star 

"*  Ch.  xviiL   On  the  conMalment  of  the  time,  Gomp.  Matt  24. 86.    Maik  18.  82. 
•*  Confl  Plato,  Timaui,  pp.  40,  44.     Politiciu,  278  (269).    Phadnu,  247. 
Stobas,  Bd.  Phys.  ii.  pp.  986.  988. 
^  Ch.  21.    "  Their  erimef,"  meaning  the  "  punishment  for  thdr  czimet.'* 
^  Comp.  Gfrorer  Uicbrittenthnm,  L  894. 

•«  Wild.  xiiL  6.    Philo,  de  Decern.  Otm.  iL  191.     Origen.  Oelf.  B.  6.  p.  422. 
•»  Deut  iv.  19. 

"*  Jnatin.  Tzyph.  p.  274.  849.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi.  795. 
■'  iT.  2. 
«  Luke  i.  78,    Matt.  iv.  16.    Bphes.  v.  8. 14. 
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Srom  the  east,  and  his  natt-nty  was  oelebxited  on  the  ahortest 
day  of  the  Julian  calendar,  the  day  ^en,  in  the  physioal  com- 
memoiBtions  of  Persia  or  Egypt,  Mthras  or  Oains  was  newly 
found.  It  was  then  that  the  acclamations  of  the  host  of 
heaven,  the  imfiuling  attendants  of  the  sun,  snrronnded,  as  at 
the  spring  dawn  of  creation**,  the  cradle  of  his  birth-place, 
and  that,  in  the  words  of  Ignatius'^,  "  a  star,  with  Ught  inex* 
piessible,  shone  forth  in  the  heavens  to  destroy  the  power  of 
magic  and  the  bonds  of  wickedness;  for  Gk>d  himself  had 
appeared,  in  the  form  of  man,  for  the  renewal  of  eternal  life/' 

§  6. 

BSLATION   OF  M0M0TH£ISH  TO   SYMBOLISM. 

It  is  impossible  to  assume  any  period  of  time  at  which  the 
vague  sense  of  Deity  ceased  to  be  a  mere  feeling,  and  assumed 
a  specific  form  or  became  an  **  idea."  The  notion  of  external 
power  must  have  been  almost  instantaneously  associated  with 
some  external  object;  and  the  diversified  reflections  of  the 
divine  easily  came  to  be  looked  on  as  substantive  and  distinct 
divinities.  But,  however  infinite  the  variety  of  objects  which 
helped  to  develope  the  notion  of  Deity,  and  eventually  usurped 
its  place,  the  notion  itself  was  essentially  a  concentrated  or 
monotheistic  one.  A  vague  monotheism  resided  in  the  earliest 
exertion  of  thought*;  being  nearly  identical  with  that  impres- 
sion of  unity  and  connection  in  sensible  phenomena  which  in 
its  simplest  form  appears  to  arise  independently  of  any  effort  of 
philosophical  comparison.  The  power  of  generalization,  or  of 
seeing  the  one  in  the  many,  that  first  element  both  of  science 
and  of  religion,  is  so  nearly  innate  or  instinctive  as  to  have 
been  termed  by  Plato  a  divine  or  Promethean  gift^;  and  the 

"  Job  zzzyiiL  7.  **  To  the  Bpbenuif,  19. 

'  "  N«iv  J^vs  tuu  ivMitnT§t,  ifX#i  jK«i  ui  iffL^tn  rmt  wmifrtt,  Sezt.  Bmp.  Matb.  812. 
Neander,  Hiit.  Chr.  p.  5.  lambliehns,  de  Mytt  tiii.  2.  Flatatdi,  Isib  and  Onrif, 
cb.  zzi    Lactant  Inat.  ii.  1. 

«  FbOebnt,  16^     ' 
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philosophical  conception  of  the  oneness  of  the  muYerse  and  of 
its  author',  usually  regarded  as  the  last  acquisition  of  civilization 
and  reflection,  appears  to  have  been  anticipated  by  a  natural 
revelation,  an  indefinite  dread  of  the  aggregate  of  supersensuoua 
nature  which  is  said  to  be  common  even  among  Bavage8\  la 
this  indefinite  feeling  must  be  sought,  if  anywhere,  that  ooncep- 
tional  monotheism  of  primitive  ages,  which,  like  the  virtues  of 
the  golden  age,  makes  every  succeeding  epoch,  unless  it  be  the 
present,  appear  only  as  a  stage  in  the  progress  of  degeneracy 
and  aberration.  The  genius  of  religion,  apostrophised  by 
Shelley', — does  not  wait  for  the  cooperation  of  science  in 
order  to  commence  her  task,  the  powers  of  combination  are 
at  work  long  before  the  maturity  of  the  reason  eventually 
found  necessary  to  guide  them ;  nay,  the  origin  of  religion,  like 
that  of  civilization,  may  be  said  to  be  free  from  many  of  the 
corruptions  attending  its  onward  progress,  which  arise  from 
the  mind's  inability  to  deal  unembarrassed  with  the  multi* 
plicity  of  sensuous  analogies.  Generalisation  begins  before 
a  sufficient  basis  has  been  prepared  to  make  it  legitimate, 
and  every  successive  step  in  the  research  into  particulars  seems 
to  be  in  mysterious  contradiction  to  the  first  hurried  con- 
clusion.   Hence  the  universal  blending  of  monotheism  with 


*  Plato,  Timaeas,  81*.    Stobse,  Bclog.  Phys.  Her.  L  860. 

*  Humboldt,  Konnoi,  p.  17. 

*  Thine  eager  gaie  scanned  the  ttupendoui  whole. 
Whose  wonders  mocked  the  knowledge  of  thy  pride ; 
Their  everlasting  and  unchanging  laws 
Beproached  thy  ignorance.     Awhile  thoa  stoodst 
Buffled  and  gloomy ;  then  thou  didit  som  up 

The  elements  of  all  that  thou  didst  know. 
The  changing  seasons,  winters'  leafless  reign, 
The  budding  of  the  heaven-breathing  tieet, 
The  eternal  orbs  that  beautify  the  night, 
The  sunrise,  and  the  setting  of  the  moon. 
Earthquakes  and  wars,  and  poisons  and  disease. 
And  all  their  causes,  to  an  abstract  point 
Converging  thou  didst  bend,  and  caU  'd  it  God  I 
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polytheism^  and  the  impossibility  of  discovering  historically 
which  of  the  two  is  older  or  more  original.  Amon  or  Osiris 
presides  among  the  many  deities  of  Egypt ;  Pan,  with  the 
music  of  his  pipe,  directs  the  chorus  of  the  constellations', 
or  Zeus  leads  the  solemn  procession  of  the  celestial  troops  in 
the  astronomical  theology  of  the  Pythagoreans^*  ''  Amidst  an 
infinite  diversity  of  opinions  on  all  other  subjects/'  says 
Maximus  Tyrius*,  ''  the  whole  world  is  unanimous  in  thebehef 
in  one  only  Almighty  King  and  Father  of  all."  Even  in  the  most 
tosthetical  Polytheistic  forms  there  is  always  a  sovereign  power, 
a  Zeus,  or  Deus,  Mahadeva,  or  Adideva,  to  whom  in  analogy 
with  human  governments,  that  is,  on  moral  as  well  as  meta- 
physical grounds,  belongs  the  maintenance  of  the  order  of  the 
universe.  Homer  s  Jove  is  alone  able  to  cope  with  the  united 
strength  of  all  the  other  gods ;  he  assigns  to  each  of  them  their 
respective  offices  and  duties';  and  his  superiority  to  Fate  is 
proportioned  to  the  distinct  recognition  of  his  Divine  person- 
ality ^\  Among  the  thousand  gods  of  India,  the  doctrine  of 
Divine  unity  is  never  lost  sight  of" ;  and  the  sthereal  Jove, 
worshipped  by  the  Persian  in  an  age  long  before  Xenophanes 
or  Anaxagoras '',  appears  as  supremely  comprehensive  and  inde- 
pendent of  planetary  or  elemental  subdivisions  as  the  *'  Vast 

'  Creiuer,  Symb.  iL  180'.  *  Plato,  Phaednu,  246. 

'  Diaiert  zrii  0. 

'  Machyl  Prom.  229.  442.    Het.  Theog.  898.  425.  886. 

'*  Henoe  he  u  called  Mtt^yirmi  (Pans.  y.  15 ;  z.  24),  and  the  MM^tu  are  hia 

daughten  (Hea.  Th.  904.  Pind.  01.  zii.  8),  and,  though  for  dramatic  effect  hU  per- 
sonal indinationB  are  sometimes  represented  as  half  reluctant, 

f9i,  on.  tha  whole,  his  will  is  identical  with  Fate  (t«  ^m^ r^aw  AmIh.  Pind»  Neni 
IT.  99.  Bnrip.  ap.  Stobss.  Phys.  i.  6.  10,  p.  170).  When,  howoTer,  Zens  is  a 
tahordinate  link  in  the  scale  of  hieiatie  emanations  or  generations,  K^mynn  (Aschyl. 
Prom.  Bloomf.  527)  and  the  Uttfm  become  his  superiors,  as  children  of  prinusral 
Night    (Hesiod.  Th.  217.) 

"  Ghugniaut,  &.  i.  172.  Bagrat  Oita,  pp.  70.  79.  81.  "  They  who  worship  othey 
gods,"  says  Chrishna,  "  involuntarily  worship  even  me." 

■*  Herod.  L  131.     Enrip.  Fragm.  Incert  L    Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  5. 12. 
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one/*  or  "  Great  sonl "  of  tihe  Vedas  ".  The  Ghatdsan  aaoeetof 
of  the  Hebrews  may  have  been  a  monotheist  in  the  same 
general  sense;  he  worshipped  one  Ood^  "  the  maker  of  heavm 
and  earth/'  as  did  also  Pharaoh,  Melehisedek,  and  Abimelech^\ 
This  simplicity  of  belief,  however,  did  not  exclude  die  employ- 
ment of  symbolical  representations.  The  patriarchs  and  theif 
attendants  assigned  a  visible  form  to  the  Almighty,  they  saw 
and  spoke  to  him",  and  believed  him  to  be  present  in  images 
and  stones".  The  mind  cannot  lest  satisfied  with  a  mere  feel* 
ing;  the  feeling  ever  strives  to  assume  precision  and  dorabili^ 
as  an  ''  idea,"  or  by  whatever  name  we  choose  to  call  the  ob* 
jeetive  delineation  of  its  thoughts.  All  ideas  are  in  their  origin 
sensuous;  even  those  which  are  above  and  beyond  the  senses 
require  die  aid  of  the  senses  for  their  expression  and  commoni- 
cation.  Hence  the  necessity  for  those  representadve  forms  and 
symbols  which  constitute  the  external  investiture  of  evwy  reli- 
gion; and  which,  though  the  religious  sentiment  is  essentiallj 
<me,  make  its  forms  as  various  as  the  possible  modes  of  its  ck- 
presaion,  branching  into  an  infinite  diversity  of  creeds  and 
rites.  All  religious  expression  is  symbolism,  since  we  can  de- 
scribe <»ily  what  we  see,  and  the  true  objects  of  religion  are 
unseen.  Beligious  forms  difi^  according  to  external  circum- 
stances and  imagery,  or  again  according  to  differences  of  know- 
ledge and  mental  cultivation ;  the  annals  of  their  development 
are  those  of  ethnography  and  education.  The  earliest  instru- 
ments of  education  were  symbols,  the  most  universal  symbols 
of  the  multitudinously  present  Deity  being  earth  or  heaven,  or 
some  selected  object  such  as  the  sun  or  moon,  a  tree  or  a  stone, 
fiuniliarly  seen  in  either  of  them.    Symbols  addressed  to  the 

**  Gomp.  Colelnooke'B  Asbitk  Sm.  TiiL  p.  %WL  CratMr,  Syiib.  i  p.  19ffw 
Arittot.  Moduli,  ziu.  4,  "  r»  ytMurm*  ir^m  «fi#nM** 

'«  Genes,  xiv.  18, 19;  xz.  8.  23;  zxiv.  81.  60;  zxtL  28.  Comp.  Suieb.  P& 
Bt.  L  10.  6.    Bochart  Geogr.  il  2,  p.  706. 

>>  Genes,  zri  18;  zziL  14;  with  Commeiit. 

"  Genes,  xxzi.  80.  84 ;  xxxv.  2. 
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GBst  followed  the  more  obvious  and  imposing  ones  addressed  to 
the  eye;  but,  though  susceptible  of  more  precision^  they  were 
less  ^ectiye,  less  obvions  and  impressive  than  the  others,  the 
painted  or  sculptured  forms  despised  by  the  philosopher  being 
the  only  modes  of  communication  which  the  ignorant  can  com* 
prehend'^.  The  earliest  rdigious  language  imitated  the  pic- 
turesque and  impressive  concentration  of  the  visible  symbol ; 
it  attempted  to  paint  to  the  ear  what  had  before  been  imaged 
forth  to  the  eye;  being  at  first  a  mere  appendage  or  legendary 
explanation  of  its  pcedecessor,  until  at  last  it  expanded  into  a 
variety  of  narratives  whose  true  object  and  meaning  were  gra- 
dually forgotten.  In  the  advance  of  reflection,  the  figurative 
or  mythical  language,  which  had  ceased  to  satisfy  because  it  was 
no  longer  understood,  was  abandoned  for  expressions  of  a  more 
severe  or  negative  kind»  and  more  and  more  approaching  the 
language  of  philosophy.  But,  as  the  language  of  philosophy 
itself  is  cmly  a  more  refined  symbolism,  so  the  most  abstract 
expression  for  Deity  which  language  could  supply  was  only  a 
sign  for  an  object  unknown,  one  which  could  be  called  more 
truthful  and  adequate  than  the  terms  Osiris  or  Yishnou  only  as 
being  less  sensuous  and  explicit  Those  symbols  of  Deity  are 
the  most  appropriate  and  durable  which,  vague  metaphysically, 
have  a  positive  significance  only  in  a  relative  or  moral  sense. 
In  his  general  relation  to  mankind,  God  may  still  be  styled 
"  Sovereign"  or  "  Father;""  as  also  by  such  titles  as  "Exten- 
sion" and  "Time;"  or  the  "Beginning,  middle,  and  end;'*  he 
"  whose  face  is  turned  on  all  aides  ;"^'  the  foundation  and  the 
pinnacle;"  the  "source  of  life  and  death."  The  special  cir- 
cumstances which  of  old  gave  to  the  general  idea  a  sped* 

*'  Clem.  Alex.  Btiom.  ii.  p.  429.  See  p.  108,  yoI.  ii.  pt.  8  of  the  Appx.  to 
Kleuker's  Zendaresta. 

*'  Tke  lymbol  of  a  panntand  hit  haSiy  waa  one  of  the  earliest  and  moit  widely 
Qaed  lymb^  of  the  Ddty.  ChampoUioii  layi,  "  Le  point  de  Depart  do  la  Mytho- 
logie  Bgyptienne  est  one  triade  fonn^  des  trois  parties  d' Amon-Ba — BaYoir — Amon  le 
male  et  le  pire ;  Mouth  la  femelle  et  la  mire,  et  Ehons  le  fils  enfant  Cette  triade 
s*6taat  manifsst^  sor  la  terre,  le  resont  en  Osiris,  Isis,  et  Horus." 

<*  Bagrat  Gita,  p.  87. 
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fically  appropriate  form  may  still  authorize  the  same  compari- 
sons. To  the  thirsty  wanderer  of  the  desert  God  is  still  the 
l^freshing  water;  to  the  mariner,  the  rudder  and  anchor'®;  hy 
the  Hindoo,  he  may  still  be  compared  with  the  immoTeable 
Himalaya'^  the  undying  lotus  floating  on  the  waters,  or  the 
Aswattha  or  Pipala  tree  whose  lofty  boughs  strike  root  down- 
wards, and  spread  from  a  single  trunk  into  a  forest;  the  Persian 
comparison  by  which  he  was  Likened  to  the  Sun,  or  the  type  of 
the  all-generating  orb'',  suggested  by  the  habits  of  the  Egyptian 
scarabffius,  still  retain  a  part  of  their  original  aptitude.  Among 
the  picturesque  Ysriety  of  ancient  religious  forms  arising  out  of 
the  infinite  multiplicity  of  symbolism,  those  which  stand  at  the 
extremes  of  the  mental  scale,  the  first  worship  of  the  uneducated 
feeUngs,  and  the  worship  of  philosophy,  are  the  purest  and  the 
least  artificial  in  their  imagery;  the  one  employing  but  not  yet 
enslaved  by  the  means  it  used  for  its  expression ;  the  other 
arising  when  the  mind,  having  exhausted  its  ingenuity  in  efforts 
of  comparison,  and  having  discovered  their  inadequacy,  recoiled 
from  the  unprofitable  task,  and  contented  itself  with  a  negative 
or  abstract  cypher  for  that  which  it  confessed  its  inability  to  com^ 
prehend. 

§7. 

USE   AND   ABUSE   OF   SYMBOLISM. 

Symbolism  thus  performed  a  useful  intermediate  office  in  the 
education  of  the  mind.  It  was  the  indispensable  condition  of  all 
affirmative  expression  respecting  Deity,  a  necessary  stage  in  the 
transition  from  a  mere  feeling  towards  philosophy.  Nor  were  its 
effects  absolutely  and  unavoidably  demoraUsing.  Aboriginal 
man  may  have  enjoyed  the  imaginary  privilege  of  personal  con- 
ference with  God,  without  those  disastrous  consequences  to 
mind  or  body  afterwards  anticipated  by  superstition  ^  He 
might  recognise  the  Divine  presence  under  a  variety  of  appear- 

*•  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  Tiii.  'i  Bagvat  Qita,  p.  86. 

»  HonpoUo,  i.  10.     Herod  li.  73.  '  Bxod.  xxiv.  10,  11. 
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fences;  in  the  evening  breeze  of  Eden,  the  whirlwind  of  Sinai, 
or  the  stone  of  Bethel,  without  resigning  the  simple  mono- 
theism of  Abimelech  or  Abrahsm.  God  might  be  identified 
with  the  fire',  or  thnnder',  or  the  immoveable  rock  adored  in 
ancient  Arabia  ^  without  ceasing  to  be  maker  and  ruler  of 
heaven  and  earth.  Hence,  with  an  inconsistency  perhaps  un- 
avoidable, the  wandering  Hebrews  of  the  wilderness  are  said  to 
have  been  worshippers  of  Jehovah  only',  and  yet,  at  the  same 
period,  to  have  been  idolaters,  or  star-worshippers';  for  it  is 
the  very  nature  of  the  symbol,  as  distinguished  from  the  alle- 
gory, that  there  should  be  no  severance  between  the  image  and 
the  idea. 

In  the  Hebrew  books,  as  in  Indian  and  Egyptian,  the  image 
of  the  Deity  is  reflected  in  all  that  is  pre-eminent  in  excel- 
lence^; Jehovah,  like  Osiris  and  Baal,  is  seen  in  the  Sun*,  as 
Well  as  in  the  stars,  which  are  his  children';  his  ''eyes," 
''which  run  through  the  whole  world,  and  watch  over  the 
sacred  soil  of  Palestine  firom  the  year's  commencement  to  its 
close." '^  Again,  he  is  the  loftiest  and  most  remote  among  the 
planets",  presiding  over  the  dies  Batumi,  or  seventh  day'*, 
allowing  his  fellow-luminaries  to  be  represented  by  the  lamps 
of  the  seven-branched  candlestick''.    He  is  the  wind  sighing 

*  Pent.  IT.  24.  *  Padm  xxiz.  3. 

*  Dent  zxziL  4.  18.  80.    Max.  Tyr.  Tiii.  8. 

*  Deal  zzxii  10 ;  xxri.  5.     Hoi.  ziii.  5.    Jerem.  zzzi  2. 
'  Pnhn  zcT.  10.   Amoi  t.  25,  26.    Esek.  zz.  8. 18. 

'  Compu  Bograt  CKta,  ch.  10.  "  Among  the  Adityiai,**  nyi  CriBhna,  ''  I  «m 
Vithnon,  the  radiant  Son  among  the  start;  among  the  waters  I  am  Ocean ;  among 
the  monntains,  the  Himalaya,  and  among  the  mountain  tops,  Mem,'*.  &c.  Comp. 
Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  li.  64. 

'  Comp.  Nnmb.  zzt.  4.    Joshua  viii  29 ;  z.  27.    1  Bam.  zi  9. 

*  IsaL  ziT.  18.    Job  zzzviiL  7.    Pint.  Isis  and  Osiris,  48. 

'*  Zach.  iT.  10.  Dent.  zL  12.  The  language  of  Zechariah  is  ezactly  that  of  the 
ZesdaTOSta.    Kleoker,  pt.  2,  p.  257. 

"  Amos  T.  26. 

*'  Comp.  howeter,  Bwald,  De  Feriarum  Hebra.  origine,  in  the  Comment.  Sodet. 
Getting.  Recent,  toL  viii.  pp.  182. 189,  and  Anhang  to  Oeschichte  d.  V.  I.  p.  107. 

"  Josephus,  Ant  iii.  6.  7.    Comp.  Isis  and  Osiris,  48. 
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among  the  mulberry  trees,  the  terrific  fire  of  Mount  Sinai,  and 
of  the  burning  bush;  or  again,  he  is  the  water,  as  well  as  be- 
Btower  of  the  water,  which  bursts  from  the  rook  beneath  his 
feet^\  the  '^liying  vision"  of  fainting  Hagar^',  for  ever  served 
with  tributary  symbolical  libations  of  his  own  gift*'. 

The  sacred  fire  of  Persia  was  kindled  sometimes  on  the  bare 
ground,  sometimes  on  the  Dadgah,  which,  however,  seems  not 
to  have  been,  in  the  Greek  sense,  an  altar,  but  rather  itself  an 
image  of  deity,  surmounted  by  the  domed  Ateshgah'^,  emhle* 
matic  of  the  vault  of  heaven.  Sometimes  the  sacred  flame 
burned  upon  the  tops  of  lofty  mountains,  under  the  real  temple 
of  the  universe,  or  canopy  of  heaven".  The  Hebrew  God, 
the  Ood  of  the  Burning  Bush,  takes  his  station  on  the  rode 
stone  which  was  his  legitimate  altar",  or  descends  in  fire  upon 
a  mountain  top*^;  and  when  the  offerings  of  Manoah  and 
of  Gideon  have  been  deposited  on  certain  rocks'^  a  flame,  the 
''  fire  of  the  Lord'*,  for  it  is  equally  God's  fire,  whether  issuing 
firom  above  or  firom  below  *',  is  seen  to  rise  firom  the  stone  and 
consume  the  sacrifice. 

.  The  Persians,  those  Puritans  of  Paganism  *\  axe  said  to  have 
worshipped  one  God,  and  to  have  originally  treated  the  ele- 
ments akme  as  his  visible  symbols*';  afterwards  their  sym- 

**  Bxod.  xviL  6.    Kmnb.  xz.  8.    Jndg.  Tii.  4.    ImL  zliu.  20.    Jenm.  li*  18 ; 
ZTU.  18. 
.    ^  Qenes.  zri.  14 ;  xzL  19.    John  iv.  10 ;  vii  87,  with  GomiBent 

^  Comp.  1  Sam.  viL  6.  2  Sam.  i.  21.  1  Kingi  18.  41,  and  the  libitiansof  the 
Feaft  of  Tabeniades.  Winer,  R.  W.  toI.  ii  9.  The  idea  of  an  "  ezpfeMion  of  humi- 
lity"—2  Sam.  zir.  14.  Paahn  zzii.  14.  lament,  ii  19— wu  pv^Iy  derimtlTe 
fimn  the  rite. 

*'  Zendaretta,  by'  Elenker,  Th.  iii.  p.  27. 

»  Cieuser,  S.  i.  272,  378.  »  Bxod.  zz.  24,  25w 

»  lb.  xix.  18.  «  Jndg.  tL  20 ;  xiii.  19. 

**  Leirit  is.  24;  x.  2.    1  Kings  ziiiL  88.    Pnlm  xerii.  8. 

»  Dent.  IT.  86.    Numb.  xvi.  35.    Job  i.  16.    1  Chion.  xxL  26. 

^  Payne  Knight,  ancient  art,  S.  92.    Davis  to  Cic.  de  Leg.  iL  10,  p.  288,  Cieus. 

*  Stmbo,  XT.  782.  Herod  i  181 ;  iii.  16.  Brissonins  de  P.  P.  ii.  14.  nv^ 
mym>f»m  tfnfttftv,  mm^^tertf,  t^n^y^-  Max.  Tji.  DiiSL  TiiL  4.  Bum  myrnXftmrm 
ftwm  rv^  *ml  ii^ti^.     Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  t.  65. 
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boHsm  became  more  oomplioated;  all  the  powens  of  hea^eii 
were  leprodnced  on  earth** ;  Ahriman  was  the  Martichoras  or 
great  Dragon;  his  Deres  the  GhTphins  of  Tooran;  Eorosch, 
the  king  of  birds,  Ormnzd  himself;  the  Amschaspands  and 
Izeds  were  clothed  in  those  manifold  wings  of  the  cherab 
which  they  still  bear  on  the  monuments  of  Morgfaab  or  Per- 
sepolis'^.  Hebrew  theism  became  similarly  involved  in  sym- 
bolism and  image  worship.  We  know  firom  the  New  Tes- 
tament^, as  well  as  from  Josephus  and  Philo,  that  the  taber- 
nacle and  its  accessories^  the  altar  and  candlestick^  were  made 
in  strict  confoimity  ''to  the  pattern  seen  upon  the  Mount ;" 
that  they  were  "  images  of  heavenly  things  ;'*  that  is,  that  they 
were  an  attempt  to  express  the  religion  of  the  universe  by  a 
mimicry  of  its  elements  and  architecture''.  The  piacular  lid 
of  the  ark,  with  its  grotesque  cherubim,  the  strictly  limited 
numbers  of  pillars  and  curtains,  the  veil  with  its  blue,  purple^ 
and  scarlet  tissue  concealing  the  sanctuary  of  the  invisible,  are 
a  cosmioal  mythus  of  which  we  guess  the  general  character 
thoagh  we  may  have  lost  the  exact  details  '^.  The  orthodox 
establishmant  tolerated  not  only  the  use  of  emblematic  vessds, 
vestments,  and  cherubs,  of  sacred  pillars  and  Teraphim**,  but 
symbolical  representations  of  Jehovah  himself,  and  those  not 
confined  to  poetical  or  illustrative  language.  Notwithstanding 
the  repeated  assertions  in  the  law  of  God's  jealousy  and  his 
hatred  of  images'',  we  find  repeated  traces  of  attempts  to 
represent  him  confirmed  by  his  own  testimony  through  his 

*  Diog.  Laert.  Pro.  6.  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  10.  Herod  yiii.  109.  Creuzer,  Symb.  i. 
217. 

^  Gkigiuaat,  fieL  Plates,  figs.  128, 124. 

^  Hebrews  TiiL  5. 

**  Cemp^  Jese^.  War.  r.  11.  2.  Wisdom,  a.  8.  Nork's  Dietionarf,  art  Tempel. 
Creuser,  Syxnb.  i.  p.  172. 

**  Origen  de  Princip.  ir.  166. 

"  Hos^  iii.  4.  1  Kings  Tii.  21.  Lacian,  De  Dek  Syr.  ch.  16.  Ho>'er8,  Pbceniner, 
292.    Biibr,  to  Safomonisebe  Tempel.  p.  118. 

«  Deut.  xTi.  22.  ' 
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prophets  ",  as  well  as  by  the  prohibitions  inserted  in  his  laws*^; 
the  symbolical  calf  worship  of  Dan  and  Bethel  continued  to 
the  end  of  the  IsraeUtish  kingdom ;  and  even  in  the  Judiean 
establishment  the  prohibition  of  images  was  not,  says  Gro- 
tias  **,  so  peremptory  as  to  exclude  the  divine  prerogative  of 
making  an  exception.  God  therefore  admitted  cherubim  into 
the  holy  place,  and  allowed  the  bulls  and  Uons  of  Solomon's 
brazen  sea;  and  by  precept  extraordinary,  says  Tertullian ", 
he  ordered  the  construction  of  the  brazen  serpent  Nehushtan",^ 
which  continued  to  be  worshipped  as  an  emblem  of  God,  ''the 
Healer  and  Saviour,"  "  to  the  days  of  Hezekiah.  Men  cannot 
worship  a  mere  abstraction;  they  require  some  outward  form 
in  which  to  clothe  their  conceptions,  and  invest  their  sym* 
pathies.  The  religious  sentiment,  nourished  through  the  senses, 
in  return  dignifies  their  objects,  and  communicates  a  sacred- 
ness  to  everything  which  it  employs  for  its  illustration.  The 
grotesque  and  complex  forms  which  in  an  oriental  idol  shock 
the  taste,  or  baffle  the  curiosity  of  research,  are  the  sacred 
records  of  ancient  metaphysical  theology.  They  often  sacri- 
fice the  instinct  of  mere  sensuous  beauty  to  the  desire  to 
embody  the  infinite,  and  to  convey  by  multiplied,  because  in- 
dividually inadequate  symbols,  a  notion  of  the  divine  attributes 
to  the  understanding.  The  visible  and  tangible,  through  the 
medium  of  which  the  idea  of  the  divine  was  first  discovered, 
continued  to  be  employed  for  the  purpose  of  representing  it 
in  forms  the  most  easily  appreciated  and  recognised'*.  A 
material  in  itself  symbolical  received  the  human  form,  colossal, 
like  the  ancient  idols  of  the  Buddhists,  in  the  attempt  to  express 

**  Amoi  Y.  26.    Psalm  xct.  10. 

^  Bzod.  XX.  4.  Dent.  xvi.  22,  yeiy  differently  obteired  in  Uter  timef.  Joaeph. 
War.  ii.  9.  2.  . 

»•  To  Exod.  XX.  4.  »  De  Idolatr. 

^  2  King!  xiriiL  4.  »  Exod.  xr.  26.     Wiad.  xn.  17. 

*  Cui— opm  eat  Tidere  quod  teneat,  ne  inane  fort^  ait  quod  obacnnun  son 
videtur.     Amob.  in  Gent.  vi.  8. 
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Ctod's  illimitable  greatness  ^^;  or  in  a  shape  more  readily  car*- 
ried  and  appropriated  as  naticmal  or  household  gods,  whose 
emblematic  figures  consecrated  in  temples  and  dwellings  were 
both  the  instnictors  and  protectors  of  men,  the  records  of  their 
belief  and  the  talisman  of  their  safety ^\  And  ''if  in  the 
desire  to  obtain  some  faint  conception  of  the  Uniyersal  Father, 
the  nameless  lawgiver,  men  had  recourse  to  words  or  names,  to 
silver  or  gold,  to  animals  or  plants,  to  mountain  tops  or  flow- 
ing rivers,  every  one  inscribing  the  most  valued  and  most  beau* 
tiful  things  with  the  name  of  Deity,  and  with  the  fondness  of  a 
lover  clinging  with  rapture  to  each  trivial  reminiscence  of  the 
beloved,  why  should  we  seek  to  reduce  this  universal  practice 
of  symbolism,  necessary  indeed,  since  the  mind  often  needa 
the  excitement  of  the  imagination  to  rouse  it  into  activity, 
to  one  monotonous  standard  of  formal  propriety?  Only  let 
the  image  duly  perform  its  task,  and  bring  the  divine  idea  with 
vividness  and  truth  before  the  mental  eye  ^' ;  if  this  be  effected^ 
whether  by  the  art  of  Phidias^  the  poetry  of  Homer,  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyph,  or  the  Persian  element,  we  need  not 
cavil  at  external  differences,  or  lament  the  seeming  futility  of 
unfamiliar  creeds  so  long  as  the  great  essential  is  attained,  that 
men  are  made  to  remember,  to  understand,  and  to  love."^' 

There  are^  however,  dangers  inseparable  from  symboUsm,  which 
countervail  its  advantages,  and  afford  an  impressive  lesson  in 
regard  to  the  similar  risks  attendant  on  the  use  of  language.  The 
very  means  necessary  to  familiarize  the  mind  with  objects  of  reli- 
gious contemplation  are  as  apt  to  bewilder  as  to  enlighten  it. 
The  imagination,  invited  to  assist  ihe  reason,  usurps  its  place, 
or  leaves  its  ally  helplessly  entangled  in  its  web.  The  strong 
tendency  to  assign  reality  and  objectivity  to  the  merely  con- 
ceptional  misleads  in  proportion  to  the  prevailing  ignorance  of 
psychological  laws;   names  which  stand  for  things  are  con* 


*  JRitter,  VorhaUe,  p.  886. 

«>  LeTit.  xzyL  11.    Herod,  i.  164.    I«i.  zli.  7.    Wiad.  ziii  15. 

*»  Max.  Tyriui.  DiiMrt.  viii.  10. 
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founded  ^th  them;  the  means  are  mistaken  for  the  end;  the 
instniment  of  interpretation  for  the  object  Symbols  thus  came 
to  usnrp  an  independent  character  as  troths  and  persons^; 
and,  though  perhaps  a  necessary,  they  were  at  best  but  a  dan- 
gerous path,  through  which  to  approach  the  Deity;  in  which 
"  many,  mistaking  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified,  foil  into  a 
ridiculous  superstition,  while  others,  in  avoiding  one  extreme, 
plui^ed  into  the  no  less  hideous  gulf  of  irrehgion  and  im- 
piety."** The  tendency  to  reaction,  produced  by  these  cor- 
ruptions, has  always  starred  up  the  zeal  of  reformers,  whether 
prophets  or  philosophers,  to  break  through  established  fonns, 
and  either  to  restore  the  wholesome  simplicity  of  original  be- 
lief, or,  at  least,  a  creed  more  in  unison  with  the  advance  of 
knowledge,  more  intelligibly  founded  in  reason  and  nature. 
Such  was  the  true  mission  and  meaning  of  Mahomet  and 
Buddha,  of  Xenophanes  and  Zoroaster^ ;  of  St  Paul,  who,  in 
his  address  to  the  Athenians,  complains  not  of  their  iire- 
ligion,  but  of  their  superstition*',  and  desires  to  replace  thehr 
polytheism  by  a  higher  pantheism**.  These  great  reformers, 
as  well  as  the  Hebrew  prophets,  deeply  felt  the  intellectual 
mischief  arising  out  of  a  degraded  idea  of  the  Supreme 
Being ;  and  they  claimed  for  their  own  God  an  existence  or  a 
personality  distinct  from  the  objects  of  ancient  superstition. 
They  disowned,  in  his  name,  the  rites  that  had  been  offered  to 
him,  and  the  symbols  and  imi^es,  images  of  "abomination" 
and  "  jealousy,"**  which  profoned  his  temple.  They  were  thus 
led  expressly  to  deny  the  most  cherished  boast  of  their  coxmtry- 
men,  the  authenticity  and  antiquity  of  their  laws,  and  the 


**  Buseb.  Pr.  Bt.  I  9, 10. 15.  20.  The  "  w§\u0tt  rXmfn"  ii  here  described  u 
wiginatiiig  among  ihe  Phcenidant  and  Egyptiani,  and  it  ironld  be  difficult  to  proye 
the  Buettion  of  a  m^em  writer,  that  "  Borope  owes  its  alphabet  to  the  only  natiott 
which  in  remote  ages  preferred  itself  from  the  nse  of  symbols."  Donaldson,  New 
Cratylns,  p.  50. 

^  Pint  Ins  and  Osiris,  67.  ^  Strabo,  zri.  p.  761. 

**  Acts  xrii.  ^  Comp.  Joseph.  Apion,  i.  12. 

«  Psalm  Izzyiii.  58.  Bmk.  viii.  8;  zxiii.  89;  zlir.  7.  Jenm.  xxiiL  11; 
vii  11. 
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fxaity  of  their  early  woiship'^  Impressed  irith  this  importaii4 
tmthy  they  were  insensible  to  danger^  and  were  impelled  by  an 
irresistible  and  apparently  superhnman  influence  to  utter  their 
eon^ctions.  In  the  ardour  of  their  beneficent  enthusiasm^ 
they  implicitly  believed  the  burden  which  oTermastered  their 
minds  and  prompted  their  utterance  to  be  a  revelation  of  divine 
truth.  They  were  not  aware  that  the  mind  is  most  secure  when 
least  self-confident»  and  that  the  real  essence  of  their  missi<m 
was  not  to  replace  one  hallucination  by  another*  but  to  con- 
vince it  of  its  proneness  to  self-delusion,  and  to  recall  it  from 
confounding  its  own  imaginations  with  realities.  They  saw 
not  that  the  utmost  which  can  be  effected  by  human  effort  is  to 
substitute  impressions  relatively  correct  for  others  whose  false- 
hood has  been  detected,  and  to  replace  a  gross  symbolism  by  a 
purer  one.  Every  man,  without  being  aware  of  it,  worships  a 
conception  of  his  own  mind ;  for  all  symbolism,  as  well  as  all 
language,  shares  the  subjective  character  of  the  ideas  it  repre- 
sents. The  reverential  feeling  which  constitutes  ike  religious 
sentiment  is  guided  by  a  true  and  etemal  instinct;  but  the 
modes  or  forms  of  its  manifestation  are  incomplete  and  progres- 
sive; each  term  and  symbol  predicates  a  partial  truth,  and 
imperfectly  describes  the  relation  of  the  worshipper  to  the  wor- 
shipped; remaining  always  amenable  to  improvement  or  modi- 
fication, and,  in  its  turn,  to  be  superseded  by  others  more  correct 
and  comprehensive.  Hence  the  limits  of  idolatry,  or  false  wor- 
ship, are  as  difficult  to  determine  as  those  of  insanity.  It  be- 
comes criminal  only  relatively  to  the  condition  and  capabilities 
of  the  mind  which  practises  it  The  sin  it  involves  is  a  sin 
against  knowledge,  or  against  intellectual  caution'';  it  is  the 
confounding  the  symbol  with  the  thing  signified,  the  substitu- 
tion of  a  material  for  a  mental  object  of  worship,  after  a  higher 
spiritualism  has  become  possible;  it  consists  in  an  ill-judged 
preference  of  the  inferior  to  the  superior  symbol ;  it  is  not  so 
much  a  traitorous  desertion  of  the  Almighty,  as  an  inadequate 

■•  Amos  T.  26.     Deut  xzziL  17.     Bzek.  xx.  8. 16.  24.     AcU  vii.  42. 
**  Bomuui.  21. 
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and  sensnal  oonception  of  him ;  for  the  mistaken  worshipper 
acknowledges  no  higher  power  than  that  before  which  he  bows, 
and  the  Baal  whom  he  substitutes  for  JehoTah  is  still  to  his 
imagination  God.  The  same  god  may  be  honoured  under  in- 
numerable forms  or  names^  each  of  which  may  haye  its  value 
in  proportion  to  the  sincerity  of  the  worshipper,  and  the  fitness 
of  the  adopted  denomination  to  suit  itself  to  the  actual  capa- 
city of  his  mind.  "  All  idolatry,"  says  Carlyle,  "  is  only  com- 
parative, and  the  worst  idolatry  is  only  more  idolatrous."  The 
conception  of  Deity  varies  with  every  grade  of  civilization;  and, 
as  every  mind  must  be  regarded  as  less  than  sane  in  comparison 
with  the  Supreme  mind,  so  every  religion  may  be  said  to  be 
idolatrous  in  so  far  as  it  is  imperfect,  and  to  substitute  a  feeble 
and  temporary  idea  in  the  shiine  of  that  undiscoverable  Being 
who  can  be  known  only  in  part,  and  who  can,  therefore,  be 
honoured  even  by  the  most  enlightened  among  his  worshippers 
only  in  proportion  to  their  limited  powers  of  understanding  his 
perfections.  The  true  essence  of  idolatry  is  a  lethargy  of  mind, 
and  the  arrest  of  its  development  through  an  ignoble  subjec- 
tion either  to  the  senses  or  to  authority.  But  the  steriUty  of 
the  desert  is  no  disgrace  to  the  Arab.  It  is  not  the  ignorant 
savage,  poor  in  resource  and  in  opportunities  of  enlightenment, 
who  is  the  most  culpable  idolater;  it  is  the  indolent,  the  sen- 
sualist, the  sentimentalist,  the  man  of  taste  or  routine,  who, 
sacrificing  his  reason  or  his  sincerity  to  conventional  forms, 
languishes  over  a  superannuated  symbol,  and,  in  spite  of  all 
the  aids  of  civilization,  deUberately  abandons  the  great  end  of 
his  intellectual  existence. 

§8. 

ORAL    SYMBOLISM. 

"  Wisdom,"  as  professed  by  the  ancient  priest,  by  the  He- 
brewSy  and  other  ancient  nations,  consisted  in  "  Knowledge  of 
God;"  a  knowledge  manifested  in  a  correct  appreciation  of  his 
attributes  and  relations  to  mankind.    These  attributes  and  rela- 
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tions  were  expressed  in  audible  forms  as  well  in  visible  ones :  the 
priest  danced  round  the  altar  or  idol,  muttering  a  hymn  or 
chaunt  to  accompany  the  sacrifices  and  the  duty  of  "  praising 
and  magnifying  the  Lord's  name/'  continued  for  ever  to  com- 
prise a  large  part  of  religious  theory  and  practice.  The  most 
ancient  mode  of  addressing  the  Deity,  or  of  "  calling  on  the 
name  of  the  Lord,"*  appears  to  have  been  a  sort  of  rehearsal 
of  the  divine  attributes  and  titles,  "  avamaxou/Aivoi  ra  ru¥  Btvv 
ovofAara,** '  such  as  may  still  be  found  in  the  Veda  hymns,  the 
Orphic  firagments,  and  the  Zendavesta^. 

Magic  virtue  was  attached  to  the  pronouncing  the  divine 
names  in  proper  form  and  order';  an  acquaintance  with  them 
being  an  essential  part  of  that  divine  knowledge  by  which  the 
soul  might  be  lifted  up  to  heaven*.  The  invention  of  such 
names,  and  the  recapitulation  of  them,  were  exclusively  the 
prerogative  of  the  priest ;  the  honour  of  a  god  might  be  esti- 
mated from  the  number  of  his  titles^,  and  the  endless  variety 
of  theological  names,  as  well  as  of  ritualic  forms,  corresponded 
to  as  many  observed  or  imagined  manifestations  of  his  presence 
in  nature.  The  earlier  Hebrew  names  of  God  are  all  signi- 
ficant ;  they  are  chiefly  descriptive  of  power ;  £1  being  com- 
monly interpreted  the  ^'strong;"  Schadai  the  ''mighty;"  the 
God  of  Melchisedec  is  the  ''strong  exalted;"  Elohim,  probably, 
means  the  "  revered;"  the  "  fear  of  Isaac,"  being  the  God  of 
Isaac.    Abraham  calls  on  the  name  of  "Jehovah,  the  Eter- 


*  1  King!  xriii  26 — ^litonlly  "  hopp«d  or  leaped  rraiid  the  altar."  Bwald, 
Anbang  to  Geechichte,  p.  46. 

*  Gfenes.  zzi.  S3.  '  Diod.  S.  L  ch.  22. 

*  The  "  iflr«M^  "  of  the  Peniam  (Herod,  i.  182.  Flat  lib  and  Oiiris,  ch.  52), 
and  the  Psean  of  the  Greeks  (Iliad  i.  472),  probably  somewhat  rosembling  in  style 
the  dry  catalogaea  of  Hesiod.    QointiL  Inst  x.  1.   Theoph.  ad  Antol.  p.  117. 

*  Origen  agt.  Cels.  i.  p.  19.  •         *  Iambi,  de  Myst  viL  4,  5. 

*  The  "  myrionymons "  earth  was  inyoked  in  names  as  endless  as  her  powers. 
Plat.  Isis  and  Osiris,  58.  Procl.  in  Timse.  4.  Hymn,  Apollo.  I).  82.  Ceres.  18. 
Aristoph.  Thesm.  820.  Plat  1164,  and  hence  Artemis  begs  of  Joto  to  grant  her 
"  polyonymy,"  that  she  may  become  eqoal  to  her  brother  Phoebos.  Callim.  in  Art  7. 
This  was  probably  the  origin  of  the  "  «'«XvX«yMi,"  condemned  Matt  rL  7. 

VOL.  I.  L 
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nal/'*  who,  at  the  time  of  healing  the  bitter  waters,  became 
"the  healer," •  as,  on  other  occasions  "the  Saviour;"*"  "the 
Bedeemer;""  and  "the  Judge.""  On  the  other  hand,  the 
servants  of  the  Lord  were  forbidden  to  name  the  gods  of  the 
heathen'*;  and  the  same  superstition  which,  in  other  countries, 
made  certain  mysterious  names  unpronounceable^^,  either  from 
general  religious  awe,  or  a  fear  lest  the  power  of  invoking  the 
god  by  name  should  give  an  advantage  to  enemies*',  caused  the 
Hebrews  to  carry  so  far  the  Levitical  prohibition  of  blasphemy*', 
that  they  feared  even  to  utter  the  "  terrible  name"  of  Jehovah. 
Other  names,  said  the  Rabbis,  imply  God's  attributes,  but  this, 
the  Hamphorasoh  (separate  name),  reveals  his  essence*^. 


§9. 

RELATION   OF  PANTHEISM  TO   PERSONIFICATION. 

Every  form  of  religion  contains  the  two  aspects  of  the  popu- 
lar and  the  philosophical,  variously  united  or  contrasted. 
Theological  philosophy  is  perhaps  only  another  name  for  Fan- 
theism  ;  yet  the  pantheistic  hypothesis,  in  which  the  universe 
was  conceived  to  exist  only  as  an  expansion  of  the  Deity,  was 
itself  no  more  than  a  deliberate  reassertion  of  the  great  mystery 
apprehended  by  the  earliest  religious  sentiment,  in  which  God, 

*  Qeneg.  zxi.  88.  *  Ezod.  zr.  26 ;  xziii.  25. 

>•  2  Sun.  zzil  8.    IsBL  xliii.  8.  "  Paalm  ziz.  14.    Iiai  xUy.  6. 

»Jadg.zi.  27.    1  Sam.  zsy.  15. 

"  Ezod.  zziiL  18.    Joih.  zziii.  7.    Pnlm  xri  4. 

>«  '•  AffnT»"—comp,  dc  de  N.  D.  iii.  22.  Day.  Herod,  ii.  61. 182. 170.  Creoz. 
Symb.  i.  896.     Dion.  HaL  i.  68.  p.  172. 

**  Hence  the  Romans  kept  the  name  of  their  own  god  a  secret,  bnt  endeayoured 
to  seduce  the  gods  of  other  nations  to  qnll  their  natiye  worshippers,  so  that  eyentn- 
ally  Kome  beoune  fnll  of  foreign  gods.  To  this  day  many  of  the  lower  classes  in 
Italy  are  unwilling  to  tell  their  name  to  a  stnmger. 

»•  Leyit  zziy.  16. 

**  Jerome  to  Psalm  yiiL  Joseph.  Antiq.  ii.  12. 4.  Philo,  de  Yit  Hoc.  519. 529. 
Origen  in  Gels.  i.  24. 
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man,  and  nature  were  vagaely  blended.  It  follows  that  the 
best  religious  philosophy  is  a  simple  exercise  of  faith,  since 
mysteries  can  never  be  comprehended,  and  with  every  attempt 
to  increase  the  powers  of  the  metaphysical  telescope  the^otion 
of  Ood  only  becomes  more  evanescent  and  obscure.  Pantheism 
includes  many  varieties  of  refinement;  it  may  blend  Ood  with 
Natmre,  or  raise  Nature  to  Gk)d;  it  may  be  materialism  or 
idealism,  spiritualism  or  personification.  For  personification,  if 
not  Immediately  present. at  the  origin  of  rdigioni  is  at  least 
closely  connected  with  it ;  the  mind  requiring  the  imagery  of 
the  senses  in  order  to  develop  its  conceptions,  and  the  symbol 
of  man  himself  being  one  of  the  most  obvious  and  satisfactory 
means  of  doing  so.  Spiritualism  is  itself  only  a  higher  per- 
sonificatiouy  eince  all  we  know  of  spirit  is  the  thinking  faculty 
of  which  we  are  self-conscious,  and  whose  external  existence  we 
infer  from  comparison  and  analogy.  Hence  the  idea  of  Deity, 
whether  removed  from  the  world,  or  pantheistically  identified 
with  it,  has  a  natural  tendency  to  assume  that  noblest  form  of 
symbolism,  personification ;  "  for  it  would  be  unreasonable  to 
think  there  is  divinity  in  wood  and  stone,  in  birds  and  serpents, 
and  not  in  man ;  man  who  is  most  Godlike  when  good,  most 
diabolical  when  wicked/'*  All  religion  presumes  a  relation 
to  some  external  power,  and  throughout  all  its  forms  may  be 
observed  two  contradictory  tendencies ;  on  one  hand  the  desire 
to  exalt  and  extend  the  idea  of  such  a  power  through  the  whole 
range  of  the  universe;  on  the  other  to  confine  it  within  the 
limits  of  an  individuality  suited  more  closely  to  respond  to  our 
own  imaginations  and  sympathies.  Balanced  between  these 
extremes,  the  mind  never  abandons  itself  entirely  to  either. 
Neither  pure  Pantheism  nor  pure  fetichiam  are,  strictly  speak- 
ing, possible.  The  religious  development  of  the  mind  has 
sometimes  been  divided  hypothetically  into  the  three  consecu- 
tive states  of  fetiohism,  polytheistio  personification^  and  mono- 
theism ;  the  first  defined  to  be  a  deification  of  es^temal  nature 
in  its  separate  parts;  the  second,  the  reference  of  the  object  of 

>  Plat  Minog.  819. 
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worship  to  the  standard  of  the  worshipper ;  the  third,  the  re- 
cognition of  a  sole  existing  cause  external  to  the  world.     It 
would  he  more  true  to  say  that  all  the  three  states  or  stages 
supposed  to  have  been  consecutive  have,  in  reality,  existed  in 
all  times  together,  though  in  different  degrees.     Differences  of 
culture  have  introduced  no  new  element,  but  only  new  forms 
and  modifications  of  what  existed  already.      If  fetichism  be 
understood  as  a  worship  of  things,  merely  as  things,  without 
the  least  apprehension  of  ulterior  meaning,  it  would  scarcely  be 
too  much  to  say  that  it  never  existed  unless  in  the  imaginations 
and  reports  of  African  traders  or  travellers  unable  to  describe 
accurately  what  they  did  not  themselves  thoroughly  under- 
stand.    All  fetichism  may  be  assumed  to  be  more  or  less  sym- 
bolical, and  all  symbolism,  however  complicated  or  polytheistic, 
to  have  its  share  of  Pantheism  and  monotheism.     Assuming 
that  nature  was  deified  before  man,  that  all  religion  was  first 
suggested  by  external  objects,  that  the  symbolism  so  acquired 
is  never  so  pure  as  to  be  absolutely  beyond  the  risk  of  con- 
founding the  sign  with  the  object,  we  are  involved  in  a  seem- 
ing contradiction  when  asserting  on  the  other  hand  that  there 
can  be  no  fetichism  without  some  feeling  of  symbolism,  that 
the  tendency  to  personify  existed  long  before  the  development 
of  a  deliberate  polytheism,  that  man,  in  short,  never  entirely 
abrogates  his  rational  nature,  and  even  in  his  lowest  degrada- 
tion has  a  glimmering  consciousness  of  an  unseen  external 
agency  giving  mystical  importance  to  the  stone  or  block  which 
he  seems  to  worship.     It  is  the  development  of  this  indistinct 
but  ever-present  feeling,  rather  than  the  creation  of  it,  which 
constitutes  his  religious  education.     In  the  endeavour  to  form 
an  image  of  such  an  independent  agency,  he  follows  the  most 
obvious  analogies,  attributing  to  the  rude  symbol  more  and 
more  of  his  own  form  and  feeling,  until  in  the  retrospect  of 
ancient  superstition  he  conceives  its  superannuated  relics  to 
have  undergone  a  metamorphosis,  as  Niobe  was  said  even  after 
her  transformation  to  weep  for  her  children',  and  the  changes 

*  Iliad,  zziY.  617.    Soph.  Blectr.  150. 
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of  Proteas  and  of  Vishnon  were  supposed  to  haye  ceased  on 
their  taking  the  shape  of  man.  Beligion  acts  the  counter- 
part to  the  mind's  progress  in  self-interpretation.  Man's  self- 
consciousness  reflects  him  first  as  an  organic  being,  afterwards 
as  a  moral  and  intelligent  one.  Exaggerations  of  the  bodily 
faculties  of  size,  strength,  or  beauty,  suggest  the  first  forms  of 
vulgar  personification ;  the  Deity  of  the  Old  Testament  is  an 
evident  copy  of  the  human  shape,  endowed  with  those  "  parts 
and  passions"  which  could  be  reconciled  with  the  more  spiri- 
tual representations  of  the  New,  only  through  the  theological 
doctrine  of  ''Accommodation."  He  is,  moreover,  a  distinct, 
visible  Artificer,  external  to  the  works  of  creation  which  he  suc- 
cessively forms,  examines,  and  approves.  To  the  adherents  of 
this  rude  personalism,  every  form  of  Pantheism,  or  spiritualism, 
would  have  seemed  unintelligible,  evanescent,  and  atheistic; 
hence  the  problem  of  the  Atheism  of  Thales',  and  the  Chris- 
tian complaint  of  the  materialism  of  Greek  cosmogony^.  The 
first  Greek  philosophies  were  a  reaction  against  these  degrading 
views;  but  while  endeavouring  to  avoid  the  personifying  ex- 
treme they  became  materialistic  or  morphological,  making  the 
world  a  universal  element  rather  than  a  universal  Being.  Yet 
the  idea  of  force  and  of  life  inseparable  firom  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  divine  always  tended  to  revert  to  the  only  avail- 
able types  for  its  expression,  and  to  become,  according  to  the 
prevailing  degree  of  mental  culture,  either  a  moral  ruler  or 
father,  or  that  gigantic  physical  organism  comprehending  male 
and  female,  heaven  and  earth,  which  was  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest expression  of  the  pantheistic  feeling.  It  was  from  this 
half  mystical,  half  homely  and  sensuous  feeling  that  in  the 
natural  development  of  thought  the  rival  powers  of  intellect 
and  sense  commenced  their  divergent  operations ;  in  one  direc- 
tion flowed  the  rich  stream  of  symbolism,  from  the  separation 
of  the  original  hermaphrodite  and  the  inteimairiage  of  earth 

^  Angastin,  de  Civ.  viii.  2. 

*  Euaeb.  Pr.  Et.  i.  7.  p.  16.     Atheism  being  always  a  term  of  reproach  cast  by 
the  adherents  of  a  lower  creed  on  those  of  a  more  elevated  i>ne. 
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and  heaven'  to  the  oompUcated  creation^  of  polytheistic 
mythology,  on  the  other  a  more  spiritual  expression  of  Fan- 
theism  keeping  pace  irith  the  march  of  inteUectnal  self-oon- 
Boioiisness,  which,  if  employing  symbolism,  employed  it  ad- 
visedly, confining  it  to  its  proper  function  of  explanatory 
illustration.  The  philosophical  Pantheist,  though  opposed  to 
the  popular  mythological  forms,  might  by  an  exercise  of  in*^ 
genuity  reconcile  their  use  with  his  own  convictions.  Bowing, 
like  Socrates,  before  the  idol,  he  might  reserve  his  real  venera- 
tion for  the  universal  and  invisible  spirit  revealed  only  in  its 
effects;  and  being  himself  enabled  through  the  expedient  of 
the  emanation-doctrine  to  reconcile  plurality  with  unity,  and 
satisfiEictorily  to  acknowledge  the  mystery  of  the  world  as  a 
faith,  if  not  to  explore  it  a^  a  problem,  he  might  tolerate  the 
rdigious  use  of  £EmcifuI  imagery  in  order  to  express  what  was 
otherwise  inexplicable  to  the  multitude,  without  fearing  or  per- 
haps foreseeing  its  liability  to  abuse. 

We  often  hear  complacent  self-congratulations  on  the  re- 
cognition of  a  personal  God,  as  being  the  conception  most 
suited  to  human  sympathies,  and  exempt  finom  the  mystifica- 
tions of  Pantheism.  But  the  divinity  remains  still  a  mystery 
notwithstanding  all  the  devices  which  symbolism,  either  firom 
the  organic  or  inorganic  creation,  caa  supply,  and  personi- 
fication is  a  symbol  liable  to  misapprehension  as  much,  if  not 
more  so,  than  any  other,  since  it  is  apt  to  degenerate  into 
a  mere  reflection  of  our  own  iufirmities,  and  to  suggest  to  our 
minds  in  regard  to  the  Deity  the  same  unreasonable  expecta- 
tions which  cause  such  firequent  disappointment  in  regard  to 
our  own  familiar  acquaintance  and  kindred.  Objections  to 
Pantheism  not  only  imply  ignorance  on  the  part  of  the  Ghris^ 
tian  objector  as  to  the  nature  of  his  own  creed',  but  as  to  the 
point  in  dispute.  Pantheism  is  in  some  measure  felt,  if  not 
acknowledged,  by  all  men.  It  is  no  more  open  to  the  charge 
of  materialism  than  a  personifying  creed;  since,  if  the  one 
blends  God  with  Nature,  the  other  virtually  confounds  him  with 

*  Comp.  Athena,  tiii.  78.  *  Comp.  Acti  xrii.  28. 
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a  part  of  Nature.  By  an  inevitable  association  of  ideas  the 
elements  of  idealism  and  materialism  are  always  more  or  less 
united,  and  the  difficulty  felt  by  the  advocates  of  a  spiritualistio 
belief  in  excluding  the  Deity  from  participation  with  th^ 
material  produced  those  seeming  contradictions^,  which  caused 
Plato  to  complain  of  the  materialism  of  Anaxagoras",  those 
inevitable  paradoxes  of  the  senses  and  of  the  understanding 
which  still  afford  a  ground  of  supercilious  comment  to  critics 
who  would  demand  from  the  creed  of  the  Hindoo  that  logical 
consistency  which  on  the  inscrutable  theme  of  Deity  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any,  not  even  in  their  own'.  The  elements  of 
personification,  as  well  as  Pantheism,  are  in  all  Nature- worship. 
A  basis  of  Pantheism  pervades  the  polytheism  of  Greece  ^%  and 
every  pantheistic  system  betrays  more  or  less  of  the  irresistible 
tendency  to  personification.  Their  unconscious  union  may  be 
found  in  the  oldest  Yedas,  whose  hymns  were  poetically  said  to 
have  been  "  milked  out  of  the  elements,"  meaning  that  they 
were  derived  from  the  immediate  inspiration  of  Nature  at  an  age 
indefinitely  remote.  These  hymns  are  invocations  to  the 
Devatas,  to  the  same  elemental  powers  which  were  the  earliest 
objects  of  worship  to  the  Persian^'  and  to  the  Greek^"*.  The 
air,  the  sky,  the  clouds,  the  circle  of  the  horizon  *',  have  each 
an  array  of  figurative  titleis  as  separate  personifications ;  the 
fire  (Agni),  for  instance  ^^  is  drawn  in  a  chariot  with  red  horses, 
and  addressed  as  '*  king,  assembler  of  the  gods,  son  of  strength, 
saoiificer,"  &c.  It  has  been  conjectured,  from  certain  legendary 
hints  in  the  Zendavesta,  that  one  of  the  chief  causes  of  the 
religious  schism  between  the  Iranian  races  of  Persia  and  of 
India  was  the  proneness  of  the  latter  to  personify  those  "  de- 
vatas," or  divinities,  which  the  former  indignantly  denounced 

*  Cic  N.  D.  i  12, 18.  ■  PhsBdo,  Wytten.  p.  66. 

*  Comp.  Wilson*!  Oxford  Lecture,  pp.  45  and  47,  with  the  fint  church  article, 
and  the  accommodation  doctrine. 

<«  Nituch  to  Odyss.  Introd.  p.  jdu.  "  Herod,  i.  181.    Saa  L  2. 

»  Plato,  Cnityl.  897".    Horn.  H.  iii.  277.    Much,  Pr.  88. 

"  Varouna,  &c.  **  Lanea,  Ind.  Ant  L  760. 
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as  Deves  or  devils  in  human  shape".  Yet  the  spirit  of  the 
Vedas,  as  understood  by  their  earliest  as  well  as  most  recent 
expositors",  is  decidedly  a  pantheistic  monotheism;  the  many 
divinities,  numerous  as  the  prayers  addressed  to  them,  are 
resolvable  into  the  titles  and  attributes  of  a  few,  and  ultimately 
into  the  One.  The  machinery  of  personification  unconsciously 
assumed  by  the  first  worshippers  of  Nature  was  afterwards 
philosophically  understood  to  have  been  a  mere  expedient  to 
supply  the  deficiencies  of  language;  and  ''devotional  re- 
flexion"^^ justly  considered  itself  as  only  interpreting  the  true 
meaning  of  the  Mantras  when  it  proclaimed  that  in  the  begin- 
ning "  nothing  was  but  mind,  the  creative  thought  of  him  '* 
which  existed  alone  from  the  beginning,  and  breathed 
without  afflation."*'  The  idea  suggested  in  the  Mantras  is 
dogmatically  asserted  and  developed  in  the  Upanischadas.  The 
Vedanta  philosophy,  assuming  the  mystery  of  the  ''one  in 
many"  as  the  fundamental  article  of  faith,  maintains  not  only 
the  Divine  unity,  but  the  identity  of  matter  and  spirit — the 
unity  which  it  advocates  is  that  of  mind ;  mind  is  the  universal 
element;  the  one  God,  the  great  soul,  Mahaatma^.  God  is 
indeed  the  material  as  well  as  efficient  cause,  and  the  world  is  a 
texture  of  which  he  is  both  the  web  and  the  weaver.  He  is  the 
Macrocosmos,  the  universal  organism  called  Pooroosha,  of 
which  Fire,  Air,  and  Sun  are  only  the  chief  members.  His 
head  is  light,  his  eyes  the  sun  and  moon,  his  breath  the  wind, 
his  voice  the  opened  Yedas.  As  a  thousand  sparks  fly  from  a 
single  fire,  so  the  thousands  of  creatures  firom  God ;  as  the  web 
issues  from  the  body  of  the  spider,  hair  and  nails  from  the 
skin,  and  grass  from  the  earth,  so  the  All  proceeds  fix)m  Brahm. 
Yet  it  is  only  the  difficulty  or  rather  impossibiUty  of  expressing 
in  language  the  origination  of  matter  firom  spirit  which  gives 
to  Hindoo  philosophy  the  appearance  of  materialism.     Form- 

'*  Laaien,  lud.  Antiq.  i.  790. 

»  Menu,  zii  85.  87.  118.  122.     V.  BoUen,  Ind.  i.  152.  164. 

"  Mimanftu  '■  Or  "  That"  «•  Lusen,  ib.  774. 

»  HoQghton'i  Vindication  of  Colebrooke.     Asi^itic  Journal,  Dec.  1835. 
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less  himself,  the  Deity  is  present  in  all  forms ;  his  glory  is  dis- 
played in  the  universe  as  the  image  of  the  sun  in  water,  which 
is,  yet  is  not,  the  luminary  itself.  All  material  agency  and 
appearance,  the  suhjectiye  world  of  the  Eleatic  *'  ioia"  are  to 
a  great  extent  phantasms,  the  notional  representations  of  igno- 
rance''; they  occupy,  however,  a  middle  ground  between  reality 
and  non-reality ;  they  are  unreal,  because  nothing  exists  but 
Brahm ;  yet  in  some  degree  real,  inasmuch  as  they  constitute 
an  outward  manifestation  of  him.  They  are  personified  as 
Frakriti,  Nature ;  or  Sakd,  the  Energy,  or  manifested  Instru- 
mentality of  the  Supreme,  by  the  sensuous  allegorized  into  his 
Consort;  by  the  philosopher  subtilized  into  Maia,  which,  how- 
ever, is  not  the  mere  abstract  notion  of  "  Illusion,"  but  its 
source ;  a  self-induced  hypostasis  of  the  Deity,  under  which  he 
presents  to  himself  the  whole  of  animate  and  inanimate  nature, 
the  actuality  of  the  moment,  the  diversified  appearances  which 
successively  invest  the  one  Pantheistic  spirit.  The  object  of 
divine  knowledge  is  to  overcome  the  illusion  produced  by  the 
consciousness  of  individuality,  and  to  arrive  at  the  conviction 
of  the  oneness  of  the  soul  with  God,  so  that  man  may  feel  and 
affirm  with  certainty  "I  am  Brahm."  The  identification  of 
matter  with  mind  which  confounds  our  notion  of  substance, 
and  which  under  a  modified  form  has  been  so  far  coimtenanced 
as  a  speculation  even  by  modem  experimentalists  as  to  give  a 
strong  check  to  the  self-sufficiency  of  the  simplest  ontological 
inferences  firom  sensuous  appearance,  was  boldly  adopted  by 
Farmenides  and  Yyasa  ^  as  the  basis  of  the  oldest  faiths,  or 
religious  philosophies  of  the  world. 

§  10. 

DEVELOPMENT   OF  PERSONIFICATION — GREEK   SCULPTURE. 

The  personification  of  the  Supreme  Being,  that  irresistible 
tendency  exemplified  from  the  idol  of  the  savage  up  to  the 

»»  Ayidya.  «  V.  Bohlen,  Ind.  i.  161.    Comp.  Lawen,  Ant.  L  83i. 
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metaphorical  language  of  philosopbio  Pantheism,  may  take 
place  in  two  Benses;  either  in  connection  with  the  outward 
form  of  humanity,  or  with  its  inner  life  or  intelligence.  The 
latter  is  the  personification  of  philosophy;  the  former  a  higher 
kind  of  symbolical  fetichism,  which  would  probably  not  have 
continued  to  maintain  its  ground  in  an  age  of  comparative 
civilization  but  for  the  countenance  it  obtained  through  the 
progress  of  Art.  The  feeling  which  would  deify  the  beautiful 
existed  among  the  Hindoos  and  Hebrews  as  well  as  among  the 
Greeks^;  but  among  the  former  it  was  overborne  by  another 
tendency,  that  wish  to  blend  in  one  expression  a  great  variety 
of  theological  ideas  which  made  the  idols  of  Egypt  or  India 
elaborate  metaphysical  enigmas,  a  sculptured  library  of  symbols 
instead  of  a  gallery  of  art.  On  the  other  hand,  Qreece  as  well 
as  India  had  its  symbolical  temple-theology ;  its  sacred  snakes 
(oMoupo^  o^<() — ^its  two-headed  and  tbree*eyed  statues— its  centi- 
mani  and  chimaeras,  and  its  first  efforts  of  sculpture  and  of 
song  were  more  metaphysical  than  graceful;  but  either  from 
the  self-neutralizing  efiect  of  conflicting  forms,  the  natural 
tendencies  of  the  people,  or  the  circumstances  of  their  external 
history',  the  development  of  religious  imagery  fell  into  the 
hands  of  men  in  whom  the  character  of  priest  was  subordinate 
to  that  of  the  artist;  in  other  words,  art,  from  the  servant, 
became  the  mistress,  the  teacher,  or  even  the  constitutor  of  the 
religion  in  whose  aid  she  had  been  employed.  In  this  sense 
the  great  poets,  Homer  and  Hesiod,  were  said  to  have  been  the 
"makers"  of  Greek  Theogony';  and  successive  improvements 
in  the  plastic  art,  really  due  to  the  skill  and  genius  of  the 
sculptor,  were  received  as  new  revelations  from  Heaven^.  All 
symbolism  was  originally  automatic  and  unpremeditated;  so  that 
the  first  images  of  the  gods  were  said  to  have  frdlen  from  the 
sky,  and  the  earliest  artists,  or  rather  personifications  of  sacer- 
dotal symbol-making,  such  as  Dffidalus,  Thoth,  or  Hephaestus, 
Were  looked  upon  as  either  wholly  or  in  part  divine.     Yet  the 

'  Lassen,  Antiq.  i.  771.  '  MUller,  Oichom.  p.  303". 

*  Herod.  iL  63.  '  Faus.  iii.  16.  1 ;  viii.  42.  i. 
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influence  of  the  priest  was  not  absolutely  extinct ;  the  ErgastiniB 
and  Arrephori,  the  ministers  of  the  peplus  of  Athena  or  the, 
torch  of  Ceres  continued  their  traditional  observances;  sacer- 
dotal offices  were  hereditary  in  certain  families,  nor  were 
Demeter  or  even  Zeus  ever  completely  severed  from  the  ele- 
ments. But  the  sac^otal  influence  was  counterbalanced  by 
another  of  a  more  generally  congenial  kind';  for  the  Greek 
artist  was  himself  a  sort  of  hierarch  of  Nature  emancipated  from 
the  strict  subservience  to  precedent  commonly  inherent  in  the 
sacerdotal  spirit,  and  enjoying  to  some  extent  that  privilege  of 
inventing  and  modifying  reUgious  symbolism  usually  accorded 
only  to  its  earliest  founders.  He  employed  the  privilege  rather 
in  the  selection  and  chastened  expression  of  conceptions  than 
in  the  grotesque  accumulation  of  them ;  anticipating  in  regard 
to  forms  that  mental  process  which  the  Platonic  philosophy 
applied  generally  to  ideas.  Yet  he  was  not  a  mere  inventor  of 
ornamental  postures  and  forms,  for  the  very  beauty  of  the  form 
consisted,  to  a  great  extent,  in  the  appropriate  expression  of  an 
idea,  partly  indeed  derived  from  tradition,  yet  partly  too  from  a 
profound  study  of  Nature,  as  well  in  her  moral  meanings  as  in 
the  general  law  by  which  she  seems  to  have  been  influenced  in 
her  representations  of  them,  so  that  art  was  kept  alive  by  the 
soul  which  prompted  it,  and  in  the  copy,  as  in  the  original,  the 
idea  of  ornament  was  secondary  and  subordinate  to  the  beauty 
and  justness  of  the  thought. 

Early  art  was  a  substitute  for  literature ;  and  the  origin  of 
sculpture  was  prepared  in  that  necessity  of  the  mind  by  which 
natural  objects  had  been  invested  immemorially  with  an  ap- 
propriate emblematic  meaning.  Among  the  first  symbols  of 
Deity  were  those  fabled  ancestors  of  mankind,  trees  and  stones. 
To  an  attentive  mind  even  stocks  and  stones  may  be  made 
instructive,  and  be  used  like  any  other  cipher  or  sound  to  raise 
the  thoughts  to  religious  contemplation.  The  worship  of  stones, 
frequent  among  all  rude  tribes,  was  especially  so  in  Arabia, 

*  Galled  by  Benjamin  Constant,  "  Folytheiime  ind^pendant,"  but  more  properly, 
perhapa,  to  be  styled  the  Epic  or  authetac  tendency. 
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Fhcenicia,  and  other  parts  of  western  Asia,  where  several  indi- 
vidual stones,  as  those  of  Pessinus,  of  Emesa,  and  of  the 
Caaba,  have  obtained  historical  celebrity^.  Emblematic  stones 
were  worshipped  in  Greece  down  to  the  days  of  Paasanias, 
and  were  appealed  to,  in  the  practice  of  the  Arabs  and  Romans^, 
as  a  monumental  attestation  of  oaths  and  compacts.  Zuri- 
Schaddai  and  Zuriel  appears  to  have  been  a  common  name  for 
the  Hebrew  God',  adopted  conformably  to  the  custom  of  the 
reHgious  East'  as  a  family  patronymic ;  and  the  emphatic  way  in 
which  Jehovah  is  often  addressed,  as  "the  Rock"  or  "Stone"  of 
Israel,  seems  to  indicate  something  more  than  a  mere  poetical 
metaphor'**,  this  natural  comparison  easily  generating  a  corre- 
sponding form  of  worship  by  the  conversion  of  an  idea  into  a 
rite".  Meteoric  stones  were  said  to  have  been  "  invented"  by 
the  God  Uranus'*  to  be  made  objects  of  human  devotion ;  they 
were  imagined  to  have  once  existed  in  the  heavens  as  stars,  in 
consequence  of  their  falling  from  the  air",  and  were  therefore 


*  Theophnut.  ch.  zvi.  Pbotins,  Cod.  242.  Clem.  Alex.  Cohort  4.  Zoega, 
Abhand.  p.  22^     ApoUon.  Kh.  ii.  1176.     Herodian,  Hist  ▼.  8. 

'  Herod,  iii.  8.     Apuleins,  De  Deo  Socrat.  v.  p.  127,  Hildebrand. 
■  Numb.  i.  6 ;  ii.  12 ;  iii.  85.    2  Sam.  zxii.  2,  8.  82 ;  xziiL  8. 

*  Ludan,  Pro.  Imag.  27. 

*•  Conf.  Genes,  zlix.  24.  Deut  xxziL  4.  18.  80,  81.  87.  Tbe  other  epithet, 
"  ibepberd/'  in  tbe  former  of  these  passagsi,  is  evidently  not  arbitrary,  but  taken 
from  the  habits  of  a  pastoral  people ;  the  close  analogy  of  mythus  and  ritual  is  ex- 
emplified in  the  sacred  stone  of  Delphi,  as  in  the  emblematic  torches  of  Ceres. 
Clem.  Alex.  Str.  i.  418.     Hes.  Th.  499.     Pans.  x.  24 ;  iz.  88. 

"  The  Messiah,  who,  as  Jehovah's  earthly  manifestation  or  representative  suc- 
ceeded to  many  of  his  symbols,  became  the  "anointed  '*  comer  stone.  Psalm  cxviii. 
22.  Daniel  ii.  84,  85.  Matth.  xxi  42.  44.  1  Cor.  x.  4.  GfrSrer,  Urchrist  ii. 
420.  When  it  is  said  (Both,  prefiwe  to  Nirukta)  that  religious  dogmas  are  usually 
derivatives  from  ritual,  not  its  sources,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  an  opinion  lay 
at  the  foundation  of  the  rite  itself,  of  which,  however,  the  rite  is  often  the  only  re- 
maining record. 

^'  ei«f  ov^AMf.     Euseb.  Pr.  Ev.  i.  10. 

>'  "  A«-Tii(  ««(«rinif."  Euseb.  Pr.  Bv.  i.  10.  21,  Heinichen.  Hence  Bcetylns 
is  a  son  of  Heaven,  Euseb.  ib.,  and  is  represented  as  flying  through  the  air.  Pho- 
tins,  p.  1061.  1063. 1066.  Stones  were,  therefore,  emblems  of  those  Titan  Uranides, 
whose  prototypes  existed  in  the  sky.     (Eurip.  Orest.  vi.  975.    Phoenisse,  iii.    Diog. 
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presumed  to  be  ensouled  with  a  divine  or  celestial  intelligence'^. 
One  of  the  most  expressiye  and  universal  symbols  of  the  Deity 
was  fire,  the  all-viyifying  and  all-consuming  element  borne  in 
the  van  of  the  Persian*'  and  Hebrew  armies '^  and  for  ever 
burning  in  the  temple  of  Numa,  the  Athenian  Frytaneum,  and 
on  the  Levitical  altar  *^.  Stones  were  reverenced  as  the  myste- 
rious depositaries  of  fire — of  the  spark  struck  from  the  rock  by 
the  Persian  Housheng;  and  it  was  probably  in  this  sense 
chiefly  that  they  received  the  name  of  "  Bethels""  or  "  houses 
of  God*',  who  was  supposed  to  be  actually  resident  and  in- 
closed within  them'^  Hence  the  practice  of  pouring  oil  over 
them;  and  Heraclitus  compared  image  worship  to  talking  to 
"houses,"  for  the  same  reason  that  the  Christians  supposed 
evil  spirits  to  lurk  under  heathen  statues*'.  In  the  '*  Bethel" 
or  meteoric  stone,  the  idea  of  celestial  fire  was  mingled  with 
that  of  terrestrial,  and  many  fanciful  analogies  connected  these 
earthly  symbols  with  the  nobler  fetichism  of  the  sun  and  stars. 
The  Greeks,  who  in  the  most  ancient  times  worshipped  the 
heavenly  bodies**,  worshipped  also  rude  stones'*.  The  thirty 
stones  at  Phane  mentioned  by  Pausanias,  and  the  pyramidal 
figure  of  Jupiter  Meilichius'^,  bad  probably  an  astronomical 

Laert  ii.  viii  10.  Comp.  OdjM.  tuL  186),  and  which  were  yomited  u  itonet  by 
Cronos.     Heg.  Th.  469.    Comp.  157.  662. 

'«  "  AJm  if^^yx**  *'— Eueb.  Pr.  By.  "  E«]igioM  tilex  **— CUndian.  Bapt  Proa. 
L  201 .  The  horned  Aihtoreth  or  Astarte  hendf  coniecntei  in  Tyre  the  fidlen  meteor, 
Bnieb.  i.  10. 21,  and  her  emblems  of  star  and  stone  are  often  united.  Pellerin,  Bee. 
8.  tab.  64,  and  czxxr.  9. 

'*  Curtins,  iii.  8 ;  y.  2.    Anunianns  Haicell.  xxiii.  6. 

**  Dent  ix.  8.     Bxod.  ziy.  24.     Psalm  bnriii.  8. 

'*  " Zfvf  tuuifMrw  wiffH  offui"  Orph.  Frsg.  yL  18.  Antonin.  Lib.  ch.  six. 
NonnL  Dion.  yi.  174.  Comp.  Bxod.  xxiv.  10.  17.  Dent  iy.  12.  24,  Ac.  The 
angels  too  were  supposed  to  be  of  a  fiery  nature.    See  Psalm  ciY.  4. 

^  BairvXM.  '*  Plato,  Phsedrus,  246.     Genes.  xxYiu.  17.  22. 

**  Amobius,  L  89;  Yi.  18.  Clem.  Alex.  Protrep.  p.  40,  Pott  Strom.  418,  and 
862.  Plutarch,  Aldb.  84.  Qu.  Bom.  61,  p.  279.  Spanheim  to  Callima.  in 
LaYacr.  PaUad.  y.  88,  89.— HuUer,  Arehaologie,  66.  Died.  S.  xYii.  49.  Bxod. 
xiii.  21. 

**  Minut.  Pel.  OctaY.  ch.  xxyl  «  Plato,  Ciatyl.  897. 

»  Pans.  Yii.  22.  8.  ^  Pans.  u.  9.  6. 
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signifioance ;  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  pole  surmounted  by 
the  sans  disc  worshipped  by  the  FfiBonians*',  and  the  stone 
piUars  called  in  Phoenioia  ''Hamanim"  or  ''sun  images/' 
sometimes  topped  by  a  flame  or  globe'*.  Upright  posts  or 
pillars,  whether  of  stone  or  wood,  were  among  the  most  ancient 
symbols;  they  represented  the  divine  attributes  of  firmness, 
order,  unity,  the  power  of  stability  or  regeneration^.  The 
obelisk  was  rich  in  meaning ;  it  was  the  sun's  prolific  ray,  the 
phallus,  or,  astronomically,  the  pole  or  spindle  of  the  sky'*; 
the  pyramid  being  only  a  more  gigantic  obelisk,  typical  of 
God's  mountain,  the  Atlantean  fabric  of  the  universe,  of  which 
the  pinnacle  is  the  Lord's  house  or  throne '^  while  the  lower 
parts  are  Ml  of  dark  and  intricate  passages'*,  through  which 
the  disembodied  spirit  fulfils  the  labyrinth  of  its  migrations'^. 
The  universe,  the  real  dwelling-place  of  Gk)d,  of  the  sun,  or  of 
fire,  was  expressed  on  coins  by  an  asterisk  within  a  square"; 

^  Max.  Tyr.  Diw.  yiii.  8.    Comp.  Herod,  iy.  103. 

*"  The  iHuminated  column  u  an  emblem  of  diyinity  expressed  steadfiistness  and 
light;  to  iirTMf  umi  fuwfisv  rtv  ei«v  ^ms.  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  418.)  "  Such 
pillars/'  adds  Clement,  "  were  worshipped  as  mfti^ufMra  of  Gfod  before  the  formal 
eitablishment  of  image  worship,  and  of  this  nature  were  the  pUlars  of  fira  and 
cloud  which  led  the  Israelites."  The  spires  of  our  own  churches  with  their  balls  and 
cocks,  the  latter  the  '*  m^i»4t  •^it,"  emblematic  of  the  sun  (Aristoph.  Ares-^ 
Payne,  Knight,  Anct  Art  s.  104),  are  derived  from  these  ancient  symbols.  Fire,  ac- 
cording to  the  Pythagoreans  (Psendo  Pint  de  Plac  Philos.  ii  6),  was  symbolized  by 
the  pyramidal  fi>im.  Plin.  N.  H.  xxxvi.  14.  Comp.  Timae.  Loer.  de  Anirn^,  p. 
554,  Qale,  and  as  to  the  symbolioal  relation  of  the  PhaUna  to  fire,  Plut  in  viti 
Bom.  ii.  Dion.  Hal.  iy,  2. 

**  Hence  Qod  is  "  the  rock.*'  Dent  zxxii  4.  2  Sam.  xxiL  2,  82.  Psalm 
zriii.  31 ;  xxviii.  1,  and  Christ  his  earthly  vicegerent,  the  "  comer  stone."  Acts 
iv.  11.     Matt.  xxi.  42. 

*  Ar^nrt.  Creuz.  S.  ii.  188. 192.  Plato,  Bep.  x.  13,  p.  617.  Arati,  Phoen. 
22.    PUn.  N.  H.  xxxvL  14 ;  xxxviii.  8. 

*  IsaL  ii.  2 ;  xl.  22.    Psahn  xcvii.  9 ;  exiii  4. 

*  Plato,  Pfaoedo,  61,  63,  65,  Wyttenb.  Creus.  S.  iL  118.  sq.  Herod.  iL  148. 
As  to  the  labyrinth  and  its  meaning,  Virg.  J&xl  v.  588,  and  Crens.  8.  ii  113. 

**  Henee  tombs  were  made  into  the  forms  of  pyramids,  obelisks,  or  phalli.  Comp. 
the  account  of  the  remarkable  sepulchral  towers  near  Tartosa,  and  the  fluted  pyra- 
midal tombs  of  the  Tetidis^  in  Kelly's  Syria,  pp.  47  and  124. 

"^  Payne,  Knight,  Andent  Art  s.  96. 
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ft  Tariation  of  the  same  hieroglyph  produced  the  lahyrinth,  which 
as  described  by  Herodotus,  with  its  twelve  haUs  lying  oyer 
against  one  another,  seems  to  represent  the  houses  of  the 
Zodiac,  as  the  Cnossian  or  Delian  dance"  would  be  the  tor- 
tuous path  of  the  stare.  In  the  confiision  arising  out  of  the 
use  of  symbols,  the  emblem  of  God's  habitation  was  easily  mis- 
taken for  God  himself;  or  rather,  that  which  in  a  more  ad- 
vanced stage  of  thought  was  separated  from  God  was  in  the 
firet  processes  of  symbolism  confounded  with  him,  whether 
diminished  to  a  stone  or  magnified  to  a  mountain,  such  as 
Mount  Arganthonius  in  Spain,  Atlas,  ArgsBus,  or  Olympus, 
each  of  which  was  at  once  the  shrine  and  the  Deity '\  The 
rude  stone  or  altar",  the  dwelling-place  of  fire**,  which,  being  a 
symbol  or  image  of  the  Deity,  was  at  first  called  after  his 
name",  seemed,  in  the  advance  of  personification  and  reflec- 
tion,  no  longer  fit  to  represent  him ;  the  rock-bom  spark  was 
dramatised  into  the  Mithras  Diorphus  of  the  Persians";  and 
Vesta  or  Hestia,  alone  among  the  Greek  Pantheon,  was  left  as 
tenant  of  the  *'  house  of  the  gods/'"  Yet  the  gods  of  statuary 
and  poetry,  though  in  point  of  form  so  different  from  the  ori- 
ginal symbols,  and  from  the  physical  beings  they  represented^, 
continued  in  many  respects  unchanged ;  the  material  was  the 
same,  a  substance  the  least  susceptible  of  decay  ^S  the  form 
yielded  but  to  slow  and  cautious  innovations,  and  it  if^as  only 
by  degrees  that  the  divine  unity  expressed  by  one  stone  or 
pillar*',  or  the  dualism  represented  by  two",  underwent  that 


»  Pint  Hea.  21.    (Ulim.  Belot.  806.    Hiad  ziriiL  691. 

^  Craux.  Symb.  i.  86 ;  iii.  187 ;  iv.  622.  Stnbo,  tii.  298.  ImL  U.  1.  Pact, 
iz.  84. 

*•  Exod.  XX.  24.  *•  Judg.  Ti  21 ;  xiii.  20. 

"  Comp.  Payne,  Knight,  Ancient  Art.  S.  94,  and  Gtonea.  xxziii.  20.  Bxod.  xTii.  16. 

**  'O  But  M  wtT(mt,    Chiigniant,  Bd.  I  871.    Statioi  Tfaeb.  i.  719. 

^*  "  Bun  0t»H"  Plato,  Phadnu,  247.  Oyid,  VnsL  yx.  296.  "  Nee  tn  alind 
Yeetam  qnam  Tinun  intellige  flamnuun." 

«•  Plato,  Lawi,  p.  981. 

«*  Qeaen.  to  laal  xl.  20 ;  xUy.  14, 16.    Wud.  xiii.  11. 18. 

«  Pind.  Nem.  x.  116. 

^  Such  aa  the  Jupiter  Meiliehiua  and  Diana  Patroa  of  Sicyon,  Paul.  ii.  9,  or  the 
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transformatioii  of  the  artist  which  was  either  limited,  as  among 
the  Egyptians^,  to  certain  prescribed  types,  or  virtually  eman- 
cipated, as  in  Greece,  by  the  subordination  of  theological  ideas. 
In  the  latter,  the  shapeless  blocks  called  Hermse  assumed  more 
and  more  of  the  human  form;  until,  according  to  the  adage ^^ 
men  appeared  literally  to  have  grown  out  of  stones  and  trees. 
The  circular  disc  of  the  sun,  appended  to  the  Paeonian  pole,  has 
a  rude  resemblance  to  a  human  head^;  the  first  deyelopment  of 
the  aims  assumed,  as  in  the  curious  Numidian  figure  of  Baal- 
Hamon^^,  the  cruciform  shape;  the  rude  post  became  a  bust, 
to  which  were  superadded  the  distinctions  of  sex ;  the  legs  were 
divided^,  at  first,  as  in  Egyptian  art,  stiffly,  afterwards  with 
greater  fireedom^';  till  at  length  Jove  was  allowed  as  it  were  to 
walk  forth  out  of  the  block  ^®:  the  age  of  Dsdalus  began '\ 
and  the  finished  statue  appeared  to  have  issued  out  of  the  ori- 
ginal pillar  or  pedestal  on  which  it  was  mounted,  as  the  human 
goddess  Atergatis  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Ascalon  stand- 
ing upon  the  body  of  her  chronological  predecessor^  or  mother, 
the  fish-deity  Derceto". 

two  polei  representing  Cottor  and  Polloz  at  Sparta,  a  figore  itill  preferred  in  the 
astronomical  sign  QeminL  Pint,  de  Amor.  Frat  1.  Comp.  Buseb.  Pr.  By.  i.  10. 8. 
Herod,  ii.  44.  111.  121.  Creuz.  Briefe,  89.  1  Kings,  vii.  15.  Lncian,  Be  Dei,  S. 
ZTi.  28.  We  may  add  the  two  pillars  erected  in  front  of  Solomon's  temple,  and 
those  of  the  temple  of  Dagon  at  Gasa,  for  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  where  the  quar- 
terly reviewer  of  Bnnsen's  Bgypt,  p.  168,  found  his  **  open  style  of  columnar  archi- 
teetnre,"  and  his  "  pairs  of  columns  at  considerable  intervals  from  each  other." 

**  Pkto,  Laws,  il  666.  289,  Bek. 

^  Odyss.  T.  168.    Comp.  Matt  iii.  9.    Yirg.  Geoig.  L  68. 

«•  Winkelman,  Geschichte,  i.  1.  9. 

*'  In  the  museum  of  the  Asiatic  Society,  and  figured  in  Pt  8,  Fig.  21  of  Gese- 
nius'  "  Phcsnician  Inscriptions,"  s.  57 Ghillany,  "  Menschenopfer,"  p.  580. 

*■  Comp.  the  story  of  the  leg-tied  Zeus.     Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  62. 

**  It  would  seem  as  if  men  feared  lest  the  fi«e  use  of  legs,  as  in  the  instance  of 
the  Samian  Juno  (Athenseus,  672'),  would  enable  the  god  to  run  away  from  them, 
and  consequently  the  first  "  Diedalean "  statues  were  chained.  Note  to  Plato*s 
Meno,  p.  97,  Variorum  Bd.  p.  78.    Comp.  Paus.  iii.  15.  7. 

**  Plutarch,  Isis  and  Osiris,  cb.  62. 

*>  Plato,  Hipp.  Major.  282.    Pausan.  iz.  8. 

•'  Creui.  Sym     il  Pt  2.  tab.  I  Fig.  7.  tob.  ii.  Fig.  10. 
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§  11. 
GREEK  POETRY. 

The  first  efforts  of  poetry,  as  of  sculpture,  were  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  the  gods.  The  muses  of  Parnassus  and  Helicon 
were  originally  from  Pieria,  the  country  surrounding  the  foot  of 
Thessalian  Olympus  \  which,  as  the  revered  site  of  the  oldest 
^olian  civilization,  hecame  ever  after  mythologically  sacred  as 
the  habitation  of  the  so-called  "  Olympian  "  or  poetical  divini- 
ties'.  Human  reason  has  been  said  to  be  chiefly  distinguished 
by  the  progressive  character  which  it  owes  to  the  use  of  memory 
and  language ';  and  the  Muses  were  beautifolly  imagined  to  be 
daughters  of  Memory  *,  the  only  power  through  which,  in  the 
infancy  of  literature,  the  acquisitions  of  thought  can  be  recorded 
and  preserved.  The  barbarian  Lycurgus,  like  the  Persian  ad- 
versary Afrasiab,  the  representative  at  once  of  ignorance,  ste- 
rility, and  winter,  tried  in  vain  to  extirpate  those  "  nourishers 
of  the  soul,"'  whd  accompanied  with  their  songs  the  triumphant 
progress  of  the  God  of  Nature";  inextinguishable  germs  of 
civilization  whether  native  or  derived  were  implanted  on  the 
soil  of  Greece ;  the  lesson  of  the  Muses  was  learned  by  the  rude 
shepherd  of  Boeotia^  and  in  its  connection  with  religion  became 
precursor  of  the  more  abstruse  harmonies  of  philosophy '.     The 

■  He8.  Theog.  62.     Strabo,  x.  471. 

'  Heyne,  De  Religione  Miuanim,  Gottingen.  Trani.  Tom.  viii.  an.  1786.  Comp. 
Eurip.  Baocha,  569 — "  i»  T»it  irtXitiivi^trn  OXufurw  0mXmf»tt  •?/«  «-«r*  O^ivf 
Mtim^i^mt  0»fmytt  \%A^  M«»r«Mf,  wtnmytt  0n^  my^mrmt.** 

'  Langnage  itself  being  an  artificial  memory.  Archbp.  Whatelj,  in  the  Athenaeum 
for  1842,  p.  1040.     Max.  Tyr.  Diu.  xvl  307. 

*  Hes.  Theog.  58. 

*  "  BfimifMi  ^yx^f"    Orph.  Hymn,  75. 

*  Sophocl.  Antig.  965.  Biad,  ti.  180.  Died.  S.  iii.  55.  64;  i.  16.  18;  iy.  4. 
Zoega,  Abhand.  p.  18. 

*  Hei.  Th.  26. 

"  "  'at  fiX«r«^Mr  0wr««  fuyi^mt  fuv^mnt"  Plato,  Phsdo,  p.  60*.  Strabo,  x. 
p.  468. 

VOL.   I.  M 
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first  hieratic  poetry  was  an  unpremeditated  inspiration,  including, 
under  the  disguise  of  a  narrative  of  human  action,  the  ima- 
ginary deeds  of  gods  mixed  up  with  the  history  of  the  universe. 
It  received  its  first  outlines  from  those  ancient  theological  pro- 
fessors who,  with  justice,  were  styled  the  "  Sophists  of  anti- 
quity," *  since,  whether  their  dogmas  were  clothed  in  the  forms 
of  poetry  or  in  mystic  solemnities  and  oracles,  whether  speaking 
as  seers  of  Nature  or  as  inspired  prophets  of  the  Muse,  they 
rather  aimed  at  that  which  should  possess  plausihility  among 
their  immediate  cotemporaries,  than  for  the  attainment  of  such 
a  standard  of  truth  as  should  hear  the  test  of  experience'^. 
The  first  philosophers  were  theologers,  and  the  first  theology 
was  poetry.  To  the  hierophants  of  Dodona  or  Samothrace, 
the  hards  of  Apollo,  or  of  Bacchus",  must  be  ascribed  the 
first  attempts  to  give  an  authoritative  standard  of  expression 

•  Plato,  Protag.  816^.    Herod,  ii.  49. 

*•  Aristot  Metaph.  0.  4.  19.  Plato,  Sophist  242.  (182.  Bek.) 
"  Sudi  «•  Linna,  Pamphiu,  Oltn,  barda  and  probabl j  penoxiattoiis  of  Apollo ; 
and  ThamTrit,  Timias,  Melampni,  Bacchic  priatta,  or  lopfaists;  names,  of  oovne, 
iipocTTphal  as  individuals  (Cic  N.  D.  L  88.  Herod,  ii  68 ;  iy.  85),  with  no  more 
pretension  to  anthenticity  than  those  of  Hermes,  Zoroaster,  or  Brahma,  yet  really 
representing  yaiions  Orphic  or  sacerdotal  schools.  Orpfaeos  is  the  most  general  and 
important  of  these  personifications  of  theological  tradition,  including  apparently  both 
the  Bacchic  and  Apollinic  The  common  story  of  Orpheus  is  only  a  form  of  that  of 
Dionysutf  Zagreus,  descending  to  the  shades  to  zeooTer  Eurydice  or  Persephone 
(Burip.  Bhesus.  969),  bitten  in  the  heel  by  the  autumnal  serpent.  Like  the  Tocal 
Memnon,  the  son  of  Calliope  died,  or,  as  shown  in  the  oigies,  was  torn  in  pieces,  and 
his  tomb  was  to  be  seen  at  Libethra,  at  Dinm,  and  within  the  precincts  of  Delphi.  A 
recent  work  (Smith's  Dictionary  of  Mythology,  art  Orpheus)  treats  as  oontiadictoiy 
the  testimonies  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  one  admitting  the  exitUtti^qf  Orpheus,  the 
other  denying  his  personal  exisienee,  both  of  which  may  easil^^^received  and 
reconciled.  Of  course  it  is  not  the  "  soH»Ued  "  Orphic  poetry  (r«  H^^tMOffuMi 
Aristot),  the  spurious  product  of  Pythagorean  syncretism,  already  denoi^pd  by  Hero- 
dotus (ii.  68.  81),  or  the  still  later  fbigeries  comprised  in  that  now  eJ/xi,  but  only 
the  name  and  general  character  of  the  dogmas  which  can  pretend  to  high  antiquity. 
(Joh.  Philoponus  in  Lobeck,  Agkoph.  p.  848.)  The  name  of  Orpheus,  like  that  sff 
the  Hebrew  sages,  Enoch  or  Daniel,  and  perhaps  also  the  Qreek  Pythagoia^^^i^st 
haye  possessed  an  established  reputation  which  it  was  worth  while  for  later  preten* 
ders  to  assume.  Had  Orphism  been  a  mere  recent  institution,  why  should  Buripides 
ha?e  attached  the  idea  of  learned  antiquity  (Hippolytus,  968)  to  what  arose  almost 
within  his  own  memory  ?    The  name  of  Orpheus  diffen  firom  that  of  Bumolpns, 
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to  the  innumerable  symbols  and  legends  whose  early  existence 
is  sufficiently  attested  by  the  influence  they  exerted  throughout 
the  whole  career  of  poetry  and  even  of  philosophy.  Homer 
hims^^  from  the  many  theological  allusions  discoyerable  in 
his  poems,  was  called  an  Orphic  follower  ^^  and  Hesiod  is 
properly  classed  among  "theologers"  by  Aristotle".  Little 
can  be  inferred  from  the  Homeric  silence  as  to  mythi  which 
tnight  have  been  unknown  in  the  district  where  the  poet  liyed, 
or,  if  known,  were  uncongenial  to  the  spirit  of  his  song  **. 
For  the  Epic  style  is  in  direct  contrast  to  the  hieratic,  out 
of  which,  in  a  certain  sense,  it  grew ;  and  the  mystic  stories 
of  Dionysus  and  Demeter"  were  unsuited  to  the  joyous  yein 
of  thfe  artist  whose  legendary  materials  were  always  in  sub- 
servience to  the  aim  of  poetical  effect.  The  stories  of  the  olden 
time  became  divested  of  their  import  as  religious  mysteries  when 
they  were  told  for  the  object  of  amusement ",  and  formed  into 
pictures  to  fill  up  a  blank  in  the  recollections  of  the  past.  But 
between  the  age  of  pure  unconscious  allegory  to  that  of  pure 
epic,  between  the  first  figurative  hymns  to  the  elements,  such  as 
the  specimen  attributed  to  Pamphus  in  Fausanias,  to  that  of 
the  Homeric  stories  and  personifications,  an  interval  of  perhaps 
niany  centuries  was  filled  up  by  a  series  of  poelns  "  of  an  inter- 
mediate character ",  which  were  probably  more  figurative  and 
significant  in  proportion  to  their  antiquity ".     The  singing  of 

Mrumvm,  Sttt,  only  m  being  more  frequently  feferred  to  as  a  theological  authority 
(PauB.  ii.  80;  iii.  14.  Eurip.  Bhenu.  941.  Stiabo,  x.  471);  it  was  the  ritual 
and  dogma  attached  to  this  time-consecrated  name  which  Onomacritns  undertook 
to  amplify  and  interpolate,  and  with  which  ihe  dispersed  Pythagoreans  amalga- 
mafed. 

»  Died.  8.  i.  96. 

"  Metaph.  ii.  4«  12.    Ckmf.  ziii.  4.     Helkmicns,  Stun.  p.  107.    Tirg.  Bclog. 
▼171. 

^*  Conf.  Huller,  Mythol.  p.  68.  tnwsl.     Kleine,  Schrift,  (i6.  90. 

"  Hiaier,  Kl.  Schrift,  p.  91.  **  Hes.  Theog.  55. 

"  Herod,  il  28.  40.     Aristot  Poet.  i.  4. 

"  More  so,  probably,  than  even  the  Homeric  hymns.    Pans;  iz.  80,  ad  fin.    Her- 
mann and  Orensser,  Briefe,  pp.  15,  16. 

»•  OrwBs.  Bymb.  i.  25.  74. 

M   2 
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the  Moses  at  the  Olympian  banqaets,  with  Apollo  for  their  oho- 
ragus,  may  be  supposed  in  part  to  reflect  the  practice  of  the 
heroic  age  when  the  bard  was  summoned  to  do  honour  to  the 
feastings  of  chiefe  while  the  chorus  danced'';  but  it  was  also 
an  expression  of  the  music  of  Nature,  whose  movements  are 
separate  and  subordinate  to  the  author  of  its  harmonies.  In 
course  of  time  the  deeds  of  men  were  intermingled  with  those  of 
gods,  and  the  stream  of  legend,  enriched  by  incidents  borrowed 
from  familiar  ceremonies  and  events,  assumed  a  more  imposing 
and  connected  form  as  Gigantomachies,  Titantomachies,  or  He- 
racleas,  or  in  the  eventful  stories  of  Argos,  Thebes,  and  Troy ''. 
Yet  even  in  these  the  religious  element  continued  greatly  to  pre- 
vail over  the  historical;  and,  though  it  may  be  difficult  to  deter- 
mine whether  Homer  or  Hesiod  themselves  understood  the 

# 

meaning  of  many  of  the  stories  they  reported  **,  it  is  unques* 
tionable  that  the  actual  structure  of  the  Greek  Epic,  combining 
ingenious  enigmas  with  brilliant  pictures,  is  explicable  only  on 
the  supposition  of  a  physico-religious  groundwork  gradually 
transformed  into  the  state  in  which  we  find  them  through  long- 
continued  efibils  of  intermediary  and  forgotten  bards.  The 
clearest  indications  of  the  character  of  the  ^'pre-Homeric"  poetry 
are  to  be  found  in  Homer  himself,  in  the  fragments  evidently  of 
cosmogonical  import  which  have  been  stereotyped  in  the  ma- 
ture Epic,  such  as  the  weaving  of  Penelope  and  the  Nereids,  the 
punishment  of  Juno  hung  among  the  clouds,  or  of  the  Titans 
confined  in  Tartarus,  the  cestus  of  Aphrodite  binding  heaven 
and  earth,  the  visit  of  Minos  to  Zeus,  or  of  Zeus  to  the  Ethio- 
pians, or  the  golden  chain  suspended  by  the  father  of  gods  and 
men  from  the  sky  ''*.     If  we  ask  why  Dionysus  is  driven  into  the 

*•  Hei.  Theog.  40.    Iliad,  L  604.     MUUer's  Ghreek  LiteiatuK,  p.  22. 

'*  A  Titantomachy  ii  aicribed  to  Miusui  (SchoL  ApoUon.  Rh.  ui.  1178),  and 
the  pre^xiitence  of  such  poemg  ia  assumed  when  Homer  lupposes  the  hattles  of  the 
andent  godi,  as  well  as  the  adTentures  of  Hercules,  &c,  to  be  already  known. 

"  Tet  it  is  still  more  difficult  to  belieye  that  Homer  or  his  hearers  were  entirely 
unable  to  feel  the  allusions  which  so  greatly  enhance  the  grandeur  and  beauty  of  his 
subjects. 

"  Iliad,  XT.  18.    Ckmipare  the  idea  of  the  stone  suspended  from  Olympus,  Schol. 
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sea  by  Lycorgus^  or  why  Bellerophon  becomes  unexpectedly 
hated  by  the  gods  and  condemned  to  wander  on  the  Aleian 
plain,  an  answer  is  not  to  be  directly  obtained  from  Homer, 
but  from  the   analogous  import  of  the  stories  which  drove 
other  gods   into  exile  or  captivity,  which   made  Cadmus  a 
slave  to  Mars,  or  Mars  to  the  Aloidse,   which  forced   Her- 
cules to  abandon  human  society,  Zeus  to  have  recourse  to  the 
hundred-armed  ^gaeon,  or  caused  the  wanderings  of  lo,  the 
Argonauts,  or  Ulysses '^.    We  may  often  see  how  the  laborious 
exploits  and  perambulations  of  the  sun- god,  undertaken  on  behalf 
of  the  human  race,  and  in  consideration  of  which  he  is  pitied 
by  the  effeminate  Ionian  Mimnermus  **,  have  in  course  of  time 
been  shaped  into  a  divine  legend,  and  eventually  lowered  to  the 
level  of  humanity  as  an  heroic  tale  ^ ;  how  his  diversified  appear- 
ances in  time  and  space  have  been  separately  personified  as  an 
array  of  attendant  genii,  or  have  placed  him  in  seeming  contra- 
diction and  hostility  with  himself.     Among  these  transforma- 
tions the  element  of  historical  truth  has  been  hopelessly  ob- 
scured or  lost,  and  so  all-absorbing  has  been  the  mythical  pro- 


Eurip.  Orest  988,  and  the  effigy  of  Artemis,  "  m*myx»f*ini."  Paui.  viii.  28.  6* 
Comp.  ill.  16.  2.  The  hearenly  bodies  being  sometimes  supposed  to  be  attached  to 
the  sphere  of  heayen,  sometimes  hung  from  it;  the  latter  symbol  was  easily  changed 
into  a  punishment  when  its  original  meaning  was  no  longer  understood. 

**  Odyss.  xTiii.  18; — on  the  Aleian  plain,  Uschold,  Vorhalle,  i.  261.  Volcker, 
Japetus.  178*^.    Comp.  the  Corybas  "t^nfuwXMMtt/*  Orph.  H.  xxzviii.  4. 

»  Frag.  8.     Gaisf. 

^  Yorstellungen-die,  wie  die  ganxe  Theogonie,  in  epischen  Oewande  gleichsam 
historisirt  auftreten.  Die  Thaten  und  Wanderungen  des  Sonnengottes  sum  Heile  des 
menschengeschlechtesuntemommen  yerarbeiten  sich  in  Folge  der  Zeit  su  einer  gotter- 
legende,  oder  auch,  wenn  sie  auf  meschliche  heroen  sich  ubertragen,  au  einer  Hel- 
densage.     V.  Bohlen,  Indien.  i.  189. 

Man  lachle  nicht  iiber  das  ewige  Brscheinen  der  Sonne  und  des  Mondes  in  alien 
mythologischen  deutungen.  Nicht  die  Binseitigkeit  der  Brklarer,  sondem  die  ruhig 
geflihrte  Betnchtung  der  moisten  Namen  Mythen  und  Attribute  Vomehmer  Kational- 
g&tlcr  fuhren  unwiUkurlich  auf  jene  beiden  Himmelakorper,  die  sich  als  die  Urg5tter 
des  einfachen  menschen  darbieten.  Die  grosse  hlUfte  der  Vielgdtterei  entwickelt  sich 
▼on  selbst  aus  den  attributen  dieser  awei. — Buttmann,  Mythol.  ii.  70. 
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0688  that  even  the  main  inoidents  of  the  story  cannot  be  de- 
pended on  as  authentic,  evep  alliances  and  military  expeditions 
being  found,  on  examination^  to  refer  to  physical  phenomena*^. 
Among  the  many  symbols,  whether  objects  or  actions,  which 
served  the  ancient  bard  as  illustrations  of  the  course  of  nature* 
we  find  the  permanence  of  the  world,  or  ita  vicissitudes,  de- 
scribed as  a  succession  of  births  or  of  murders,  a  weaving  or  a 
journey,  a  hunting  match  or  a  voyage.  Thus  the  ship  Argo, 
built  by  "  Argos/'  the  details  of  whose  adv^tures  may  have 
had  their  basis  of  fact  in  the  obscure  migrations  and  navigation 
of  the  Minyes  of  lolcos,  as  afterwards  they  were  undoubtedly 
modified  and  enlarged  in  proportion  to  the  extension  of  geogra- 
phical knowledge,  is  originally  the  "  world  r^iowned,"  "  vessel 
of  Osiris  or  Nature,  in  which  the  sun  performs  his  diurnal  or 
annual  course ;'"  its  conunander^  the  husband  of  Medea-Here*^, 
must  be  an  equivalent  of  Zeus'S  who  wooed  her  at  Corinth", 
attended  by  the  twelve  deities  who,  in  other  legends^  travelled 
or  fled  with  him  to  J^gypt  or  Ethiopia" ;  and  the  cosmieal  na- 
vigation with  twelve  or  fiity  rowers,  corresponding  with  the 
number  of  the  weeks  or  months,  like  that  of  the  daughters  of 
Danaus  or  of  Acteeon's  hounds '^  is  the  annual  expedition  of 
the  deity  to  bring  back  the  golden  firuits  of  Aries  or  of  time.  An 
often-recurring  story  told  how  earth  withheld  her  increase,  and 

^  HQller  Or.  Liteiature,  p.  18. 

^  "  TiMifiiXMi^m^  L  e.  in  aong.  Nitssch  to  Odyss.  zii.  70 ;  yol.  iiL  yi.  370. 
UBchold,  YorhaUe  i.  884. 

*  Diod.  S.  iY.  53.    Plutarch,  Ins,  ch.  22. 

^  Comp.  Odyu.  xii.  70.  Schol.  Enrip.  Hed.  1876.  Diod.  6.  it.  66.  X&an, 
V.  H.  V.  21.     PauB.  ii.  8.  6. 

'*  Jason  or  Jasius.  Comp.  Ritter's  Vorhalle,  p.  896,  the  Zens  Act»us  woishipped 
on  Monnt  Pelion  where  Jason  was  hrought  up  (MUUer,  Orchomenns,  248,  244.  2d0. 
Eustathius  to  Odyss.  xriii.  246),  related  to  Mars,  and  to  Hermes. 

»  Schol.  Pind.  Olymp.  xiii  74. 

»  Comp.  Plato,  Phsedrua,  247. 

^  Compare  the  number  of  the  bulls  of  the  Snn  (Odyss.  xii.  180),  the  Phseaoan 
rowers,  the  serrants  of  Arete  and  Penelope,  in  the  Odyss.  yiL  108.  The  Argonsnts, 
like  Jason  himself,  were  personifications  of  the  Sun-God. 
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how  81  tiotiin  was  requited  io  satisfy  the  gods  ".  The  penalty 
demanded  by  Nature  appears  to  be  either  the  death  of  a  man, 
an  exile  to  a  distant  shore,  or  the  golden  or  purple  ram  bom  of 
Poseidon  and  Theophone  '*,  who  either  volimtarily  offered  him- 
self, or  was  brougbl  by  Haimes  or  Zeas  as  a  ransom  or  pledge 
of  seeuriiy  '^  for  Phrixus.  The  bull  was  the  appropriate  viaAm 
io  Poseidon  or  Pinto,  the  ram  to  Aries  or  Zeus  Laphystins. 
Each  year  reqnires  its  own  ceremony  of  atonement,  aoid  thd 
same  divine  necessity  doubly  personified  in  Ino  or  Juno-Ne- 
phele '',  who  of  old  deeeivad  Ixion,  and  who  dnrre  the  Atha- 
mantides  from  their  home,  again  in  her  milder  aspect  led  the 
Cretheida  of  lotcos  im  their  seacroh  after  the  lost  treasure  of 
wealth  and  Hfe,  yet  once  more  at  the  close  of  the  expedition 
changed  into  the  avenging  Eiinnys  **  who  murdered  her  chil- 
dren, and  instituted  the  sanguinary  riles  of  the  Oorinthiani 
Acnsa   • 

But  a  still  more  common  symbol  of  eosmical  ticissitade  was 
that  which,  long  before  it  was  adopted  as  a  problem  by  Hera- 
cUtQS,  had  been  a  chief  ingredient  in  the  Persian  and  other 
Asiatic  mythologies ^^-^ war.  War  was  called  ''the  Father  of 
the  Universe,"  ^'  and  the  changes  of  sympathetic  nature,  sup- 
posed to  be  reftectad  in  the  affairs  of  men,  had  been  uncon- 
scioudy  blended  with^them  in  the  legendary  qimrrels  of  Ilus 
and  Tantalus  ^',  of  Hercules  and  Laomedon^  of  Ninus  and  Zo- 
roaster. The  preeedeivt  of  Nature's  eternal  eonfiict  was  imitated 
in  the  ritual  of  religions.    We  may  refer  to  the  elemental  battle  of 


»  Muller,  Onshom.  160. 167.  "  %^.  &b.  8  and  188. 

"  Pant.  ix.  22,  1. 

*  Here,  ThemiBto,  Demodke,  Athene-Acia,  Medea  wued  by  Zens.  ScboL  Find. 
01.  ziu.  74.    ApoUon.  Kb.  L  14.    ApoUod.  i  9.  8.  8,  &c.    Pans.  iii.  24.  5. 

*  L  e.  Medea  benelf,  tbe  Otbonian  aspect  of  tbe  Deitj,  diaooverer  of  poiioni, 
Uktf  otber  Cdumian  peKtenifieatioiife,  locb  as  Bus  Menneiidcfl,  in  Tbesph>tSa«  Gomp. 
Scbol.  in  ApoUon.  in.  200. 

^  MUUer,  Orcbom.  264.    Diod.  S.  ir.  54.    Scbol.  Enrip.  Med.  10. 1876.    Fans, 
il  8.  6.     PbUbstrnt  p^  740. 
«>  Kitter,  TorbflUe,  p.  444.    Pbto,  Laws,  iu.  686*.    Amob.  in  Gent  i.  6. 
*^  "  n«Xa^Mf  rnvrmwrm  xmrti^:*  ^  Tsetses  to  Lyoopbr.  355. 
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tbe  Titans^  or  of  the  Centaurs  and  Lapithee,  to  the  title  of  Osixis 
as ''  ZrpaTifyo;/'^  to  the  mimic  dances  of  the  Salii,  the  Amazons, 
or  the  Libyan  maidens  of  the  lake  Tritonis,  the  combat  by  which 
Mars  was  inducted  to  his  temple  at  Papremis,  the  symbolical  war 
of  Eleusis  ^^,  and  many  other  instances.  If  it  be  too  much  to  say 
that  the  tale  of  Troy  is  a  mere  elemental  war  or  calendar  of  the 
seasons,  since  it  is  impossible  to  disprove  the  intermixture  of 
reminiscences  of  actual  events  ^^  many  of  its  incidents  and  cha- 
racters are  clearly  symbolical ;  and  the  entire  story  can  now  be 
treated  only  as  a  sacred  legend,  a  drama  of  religious  strife  re- 
flecting the  supposed  operations  of  Nature  ^^,  held  in  honour 
of  Minerva,  Aphrodite  Aineias  (Anaitis?),  or  Ephippia,  or 
Diana  Orthia^,  virtually  one  with  Artemis-Helena,  the  epic 
''  cause "  or  heroine  of  the  matured  story.  The  greatness  of 
Troy  was  a  creation  of  poetry;  it  was  a  divine  city  (Ixioj  'ifn), 
its  capture  a  divine  event  **,  It  was  probably  connected  with 
that  ancient  Pelasgian  mystery  of  the  elements  in  which  Posei- 
don, the  ancestral  god  of  the  Achaean  colonists  of  Asiatic 
^olis,  offered  violence,  under  the  horse  form,  to  Demeter,  seek- 
ing her  lost  daughter  *^  Persephone-Luna  '\  upon  which  the 
irritated  deity  became  changed  into  an  Erinnys,  as  Helena,  too, 
seduced  by  Hermes- Cthonius  as  Paris",  when  the  Neptunian 
horse  had  been  placed  upon  the  Trojan  aeropoUs^',  appeared  as 
an  avenging  fury  in  Vesta's  temple  **,  the  "  bane  of  Europe  and 
of  Asia,"  '*  yet  still  capable  of  assuming  the  form  of  *'  the  alma 

**  Fltttuch,  Iiii,  ch.  22.  ^  Horn.  H.  Ceres,  267. 

**  Heyne,  de  fide  ntatis  Mythicas.  Gdttingen  Trwiaactiont,  14.  119.  Yet  the 
office  of  Mytbofl  ii  not  to  relate  facts,  but  to  give  to  opinions  the  form  of  fiicts. 

*"  "  Belli  Simulaclua."    Viig.  Mn.  t.  585.  596.  674.    Seryius  to  y.  602. 

*•  Plutarch,  Thesetu,  15.    Crenc  Symb.  iii.  829. 

^  Burip.  Cyclops.  285.     Butath.  to  Iliad  iv.  46,  p.  444. 

••  Fans.  Tin.  25. 

•'  Identical  with  Helena,  Bnrip.  Helen.  1658.  Qrest  1652.  Itocrat  Helen. 
Bnc  27. 

"  Pans.  ir.  80.  2.  '^  Horn.  Odyss.  Till  511. 

**  JRachjl,  Agam.  726.  Virg.  Mb,  u.  578.  610.  In  the  Iliac  table  she  flies  to 
the  tensile  of  Aphrodite.    Museo  Capitolino,  toL  4.  pi.  68.  p.  852. 

••  Pans.  X.  12.  1. 
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parens"  of  iEneas".  The  city  built  by  the  elements ^^  whose 
existence  is  mysteriously  dependent  on  the  bones  of  Neptune's 
favourite,  Pelops,  at  once  the  palladium  of  its  safety  and  token 
of  its  ruin  **,  fell  through  the  instrumentality  of  the  emblem 
which  made  Pelops  victorious'*,  the  horse,  now  typical  of  the 
watery  close  of  the  seasons '^  and  the  years  of  the  duration  of 
the  strife  in  allusion  to  the  ancient  division  of  months  equalled 
those  of  the  conflict  of  gods  and  Titans 'S  and  the  number 
of  the  heroes  instrumental  in  the  catastrophe  *'.  The  events  of 
the  Odyssey,  another  tale  of  solar  circumnavigation  which,  both 
in  its  entirety  and  in  its  details,  was  already  allegorised  among 
the  ancients  *',  might  have  found  their  parallel  among  many 
analogous  memorials  of  Greek  tradition  if  the  latter  could  have 
found  their  poet  ^.  It  abounds  with  physical  and  cosmogonical 
allusions  current  in  the  poet's  time,  though  not  perhaps  under- 
stood by  the  generality  of  his  hearers.  Much  of  its  machinery 
was  doubtless  taken  from  earlier  Argonautics  and  Nostoi,  the 
latter  being  chiefly  founded  on  speculative  ideas  respecting  the 
disappearance  and  backward  course  of  the  sun.  To  understand  it 
we  should  bear  in  mind  the  theory  according  to  which  the  earth 
is  an  island  or  disc,  like  that  of  Achilles'  shield,  surrounded  by 
the  water  of  Oceanus  ^ ;  and  that  the  disappearance  of  the  sun 

*•  Viig.  JRiL  ii  591.  602. 

"  By  ApoUo  and  Neptime,  L  e.  fire  and  water;  to  whom  Pindar  adda  a  third 
architect,  .Saciu,  probably  meaning  Earth.    OL  Tii.  89. 

^  Volcker,  Japetua,  p.  862. 

M  According  to  Machyhu,  at  the  letting  of  the  Pleiadea.     Agam.  782,  Bothe. 

**  The  sea,  the  "  unfrnitfnl/'  the  end  of  the  fan's  dinmal  and  annual  career. 
Hence  the  death  of  Hercniea  in  the  centanr'i  coat,  of  Adipni  at  Colonos  "  Hippioa/' 
Theaens,  Myrtilna,  Bute,  kc,  drowned  in  the  lea.  Comp.  Odyv.  Tiii.  511,  and  the 
itoriea  of  Hippotei,  Melanippot,  &c.     MUller,  Eleine,  SchrifL  ii.  p.  89. 

•*  ApoUod.  i.  2.  1.    Hea.  Th.  686.    Diod.  S.  ir.  54. 

**  niad.  zii.  15.    Hermann,  Briefe,  p.  20. 

"*  Creuer,  Briefe,  pp.  121.  128. 125,  &e. 

M  Comp.  Crenser,  Symb.  iii  888,  speaking  of  the  Boeotian  legend  of  the  destruction 
of  the  snitora  of  Galirrhoe. 

**  Uckert,  Geoig.  i.  2,  p.  7,  sq. 
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on  one  side,  followed  by  his  leappearance  on  the  other,  neoesr 
sarily  presumes  some  unseen  psA  of  commumcation  from  west 
to  esst ;  for  example,  the  nether,  or  ''  backward  flowing" 
ocean'*.  At  midsnmmer,  when  the  nights  are  shortest^  the  son's 
movement  in  azimuth  makes  his  path  bend  northwards,  and, 
dia  spbflce  of  night  being  thns  contracted,  it  might  be  conceiyed 
tiial,  from  an  elevation,  such  as  the  lofty  fortnss  of  the  LsBStry* 
gones  *^,  it  might  almost  be  possible  for  the  eye  to  discern  that 
point  to  the  north-west  or  east  where  day  and  night  salute  each 
other  ",  and  idiere  the  Hon&  preside  over  the  gates  of  heaven'*. 
In  consequence  of  this  notion,  the  land  of  Ciree,.  daughter  of 
Helios,  reached  by  Ulysses  after  a  long  navigation  westward,  ia 
identical  with  the  dweliiag  of  her  brother  .£etes  in  the  east,  the 
acene  of  the  "  choraaes  o£  Eos  and  of  the  sun's  rising/'  ^^  In 
this  way  arose  the  double  tradition  as  to  the  Arg^nautte  navi- 
gation to  the  Libyan  seas  and  to  the  Euxine^^;  the  existence 
of  an  isle  of  £xithya^^  of  Cimmerians  and  "jostling  rocks"  both 
in  the  east  and  west;  the  sailing  of  Hercules  in  the  golden  cup 
of  Helios  ficom  Maoritama  to  Fetke^  Psrge,  or  Thrace^';  tfa» 
snppoaed  erescent-form  of  the  land  of  the  HyperboieaBis  ^^  and 
tjhs  correspomding'  apportieamieiii  of  Ethiopia  ^^  One  of  the 
most  striking  incidents  in  the  adventures  of  Ulysse^  as  in 

**  "  A^«f^Mf ."  Odyu.  xz.  64,  or  the  care  of  Cacns,  or  of  the  Cuma  Zwb, 
throngli  whioh  the  boll  wm  diswir  badtwud ;  or  the  mbterrene  poM  thoragh  which 
Proteui  returned  "  like  a  mole,**  from  Thnee  to  Bgypt : 

*'  Ni^iD  imXmftns  mrfmirwt  )«iivwr«f 
KfW/MHWf  m  rM^myyi  rtwffmt  fu^x^in.**' 

(Lyoophr.  Can.  122.) 
tha  home  of  Psoteaa  being  the  home  of  Hadea.    Bui^  Helen.  02.  6ft. 

"  Odyji.  X.  86.  ••  Hea.  Th.  748. 

»  niad,  T.  749.    Od.  zzIt.  12. 

*>  Odyia.  xii.  4.  MttUer,  Orchom.  270.  aq.  Aetea,  hnabaad  of  Heoate  (SchoL 
Apollon.  iii.  200),  ia  king  of  the  underworld,  where  the  eonfinea  of  nig^t  and  dky 
are  confounded.    Comp.  Mimnermna  in  SCnbo,  L  47. 

**  Hand.  ir.  179.  ^  Orph.  Aigon.  1051. 

'*  Steph.  Byi.  '*  Uckert,  ii.  2.  p.  5. 

~  Odyaa.  i.  28. 
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those  of  seyeral  other  beroee,  is  his  descent  to  Hades.  Many 
of  the  legendary  elements  in  the  aocount  are  supposed  to  have 
been  deriyed  from  the  scenery  and  local  ceremonies  of  Thes- 
protia^'.  But  the  original  blending  of  the  realm  of  the  sun 
"with  that  of  the  shades,  upon  which  the  ceremoniea  as  well  as 
the  poem  were  founded,  mu3t  have  been  mythical  or  ideaL 
When  Ulysses  seta  sail  from  the  isle  of  Circe,  the  latter  probably 
a  personification  of  the  boundary  of  the  horizon  of  the  upper 
world,  he  is  on  his  way  to  the  objects  she  had  pointed  out,  the 
*'  house  of  Hades  and  of  dread  Persephone,"  in  order  to  consult 
the  blind  prophet  Tiresgias^^.  With  tears  he  launches  his  dark 
vessel  on  the  sea,  *'  uq,  axa  Jiav,"^'  and  after  sailing  all  day  with 
a  favourable  wind,  he  arrives  at  sunset,  ''when  the  world  ia 
wn^t  in  gloom>"  at  the  boundaries  of  the  "  deep  flowing 
Oceanus,"  ^'  and  the  city  of  the  Cimmerians,  whose  darkness  is 
never  dispelled  by  the  sun  throughout  his  diurnal  course  from 
rising  to  setting*  He  there  evokes  the  dead ;  then  sails  from 
outer  ocean  back  into  the  sea,  "  6a>iaur<ra,"  and  when  he  returns 
to  the  Circean  isle,  whose  site  had  been  so  clearly  fixed  in  the 
west"^,  he  finds  there  the  gates  of  morning  and  of  Aurora". 
It  may  thus  be  inferred  that  the  voyage  of  Ulysses  is  a  picture 
of  the  navigation  of  the  sun  through  the  under  world,  the  path 
afterwards  followed  by  the  spirits  of  the  suitors.  His  crew  are 
addressed  as  "twice  dying"  (Jiadavcfj)  ;•'  and  perhaps  the 
number  of  repetitions  of  the  mysterious  visit  to  the  "  meadow 
of  Asphodel"  may  be  raised  at  least  to  three;  the  first  being 
the  detention  of  the  hero  with  Calypso,  "  Concealment,"  i.  q. 
Leto,  daughter  of  Oceanus,  or  of  Atlas  whose  post  was  on  the 
extreme  verge  of  day  and  night'';  and  a  third  instance  his 
abode  with  the  Phesacians,  from  whom  he  returns  to  consum- 
mate his  vengeance  by  the  destruction  of  the  suitors  on  the 

**  HUUer,  Mythol.  862.  aq.  TianBl.  297.    Pans.  L  17.  5. 

"  Od.  X.  ifll.  «  xi.  2. 

•»  xi.  IS.  •  MaUer,  Orchom.  272. 

•*  ai-  4.  "^  xii.  22. 

•»  ThjBog,  748 
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great  anniversaiy  festival  of  Apollo.  The  land  of  the  heaven- 
bom**  Phsacians,  remote  and  unassailable  by  man**,  called 
Scheria*'^  where,  as  in  Elysium'^,  reigned  an  eternal  harvest 
and  an  eternal  spring*",  and  where  Hallos  and  Laodamas  (man- 
queller),  i.  e.  Helios  and  Pluto,  hurl  to  and  fro,  "among  the 
clouds,"  the  ball  of  Polybus'^  a  ball  doubtless  identical  in 
meaning  with  the  vast  discus  used  by  Ulysses — 

is  a  representation  of  the  starry  heavens,  the  area  of  the  alter- 
nate revolution  of  the  solar  disc,  or  rather  the  under  hemisphere 
beyond  the  bounds  of  ocean  *^,  through  which,  in  a  dark  vessel, 
Ulysses  in  deathlike  sleep,  like  Helios  in  Mimnermus*',  is 
conveyed  at  nightfall  to  awake  at  day-break  in  Ithaca'*.  The 
palace  of  Alcinous,  ''  radiant  as  sun  and  moon," "  is  said 
to  be  close  to  the  dwelling  of  Minerva's  finther  ^;  its  brazen 
walls  (x^^^o;,  or  Troxvx^^og  ou^avog),  covered  with  an  azure  en- 
tablature, are  guarded  by  the  immortal  dogs  of  Hephffistus"; 
within,  golden  figures  (xoi/foi^)  bear  the  torches  of  night  *^,  and 
the  Pheeacian  princes  enjoy  a  perpetual  feast 


M 


•*  *'Kyxiht"  Gomp.  Odyu.  xix.  279.  Schol  Apollon.  Bh.  ir.  992.  Stunt. 
Fng.  Aciuilai. 

•»  "Very  distant,'*  it  i«  particulaily  mentioned  "firom  BuboBt"  (yiL  821);  pro- 
bably  becante  Euboea  passed  for  the  extreme  east,  as  Scheria  for  the  commencement 
of  the  lower  world  in  the  west. 

**  Odyss.  vi.  8.  202.  204.  They  had  been  removed  from  "  Hypereia "  by  the 
divine,  but  since  deceased,  "  Kansithons,"  vi.  4. 

•»  lb.  iv.  667.  "  viL  118, 119. 

"*  viii.  870.    Polybns,  a  title  of  Hermes— ;t^^"'* 

••  Hes.  Th.  749.  •'  Frag,  riil  QaisC 

"  Odyss.  xiii.  80.  86.  74.  119,  Ac.  "  tu.  84. 

■«  viL  29.    Comp.  206,  i.  e.  the  bruen  heavens.     Iliad,  i.  426 ;  viii.  876.  898. 

••  lb.  91. 

"  The  Titans,  too,  are  "  ji«»^i  •v^pumt"    Orph.  Frag.  viiL  40. 

**  lb.  100. 

*•  Ib.99.  Oomp.Plntaich.deFhic.iL  17.  Diog.  Laert  vii.  145.  Anacreon,  six.  8. 
i.  e.  the  feast  of  terrastrial  exhalation.  Porphyr.  de  Antro.  11.  The  bathing,  danc- 
ing, and  singing  of  the  Phseadans,  coupled  with  their  alleged  inferiority  in  wrestling 
and  pugilism  (viiL  246),  seem  to  intimate  the  stars  rather  than  the  genii  of  the  sun 
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The  general  result  of  the  poetic  development  in  Greece  was 
to  reduce  to  some  degree  of  uniformity  a  vast  variety  of  scat- 
tered mythi".  Political  confederation  had  helped  to  bring  the 
worships  of  the  various  gods  into  closer  contact.  "  Amphic- 
tyonic  sacra  and  national  sanctuaries  were  formed;  and  the 
ancient  bardic  schools  cooperated  with  these  external  influences 
by  establishing  a  confederation  of  the  gods,  in  which  indeed 
many  an  earlier  worship  was  cast  into  the  shade,  and  many 
a  time-honoured  deity  brought  down  to  a  lower  rank."^**.  The 
evolutions  of  the  dynasties  of  gods,  like  those  of  the  physical 
universe,  were  represented  in  epic  style  as  a  series  of  battles, 
ending  in  the  victory  of  established  personifications.  Yet  these 
conquerors  were  metaphysically  the  kindred  and  children  of 
those  whom  they  displaced,  and  in  many  cases  seem  to  have 
differed  firom  them  only  as  more  distinctly  personal  and  dra- 
matic. The  foundation  of  the  theology  of  the  Epic,  as  of  all 
religious  expression,  was  the  Pantheistic  feeling,  a  modification 
of  it  however  which  contemplated  nature  as  fiill  of  gods  rather 
than  of  God*°*,  and  which,  without  denying  its  unity,  delighted 
more  in  contemplating  its  infinite  varieties.  This  religion  of 
the  fancy  may  be  presumed  to  be  meant  by  the  "nameless 

as  interpreted  by  Uflchold.  (Vorballe,  il  261,  iq.)  The  Fhaeeciaiii  had  been  ex- 
posed, when  in  "  Hypereia,"  to  the  annoyances  and  violences  of  the  Cyclopes,  who 
were  stronger  than  themselTes,  and,  on  this  account,  they  had  been  removed  to 
"  Scheria,"  by  the  now  deceased  Nausithous,  son  of  Poseidon,  who,  as  emblem  of  the 
waters,  is  general  author  of  repose  and  restoration  to  the  heavenly  powers  (Comp. 
Iliad,  L  408 ;  viiL  440.  485,  &c.)  The  feet  of  the  Phseadan  youth  move  with  ad- 
mirable rapidity  and  precision  to  the  divine  music  of  Demodocus,  and  their  unex- 
ampled skill  in  navigation,  which  they  place  at  the  service  of  all  who  apply  to 
them  for  assistance,  belongs  in  great  measure  to  their  charmed  vessels,  those  "  ani- 
mated beings  **  {Z*^  »•«(•)>  which  know  their  destined  port,  steering  of  themselves 
without  rudder  or  pilot  (viii.  655),  acquainted  well  with  every  coast  and  people  in  their 
way,  though  wrapt  in  gloom  and  vapours,  and  crossing  the  abyss  swiftly  and  silently 
between  evening  and  sunrise. 

••  MfiUer,  Mythol.  212  (trans.  152). 
.    »•  lb.  805  (or  872). 

*•»  "  n«fT«  fl-Xne*!  eM»f.'*  Nitasch  (to  Odyss.  vol.  i.  pp.  15,  16),  says  "  Der 
Pantheismus  in  der  Qriechenwelt  setxt  nicht  einen  Weltgeist,  sondem  er  setxt  die 
Welt  voll  Oeister." 
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gods"  attributed  by  Herodotas ^^  to  the  Pelftsgi^  an  expresalon 
seeming  to  imply  tfiat  the  feeling  had  been  to  a  certain  extent 
analysed,  but  that  the  analysis  had  not  been  finally  or  delibe- 
rately completed;  it  had  not  been  reduced  to  distinct  con- 
ceptions or  to  the  regular  forms  of  art  The  epic  treatment  of 
theology,  consisting  in  a  reduction  of  diversified  materials  to 
System,  presumed  a  previous  process  of  disintegration  snd  the 
local  elaboration  of  traditions.  As  the  language  of  Greece  was 
split  into  many  dialects  '*',  so  its  religion  had  assumed  a  variety 
of  local  forms ;  these,  gradually  intermingling  with  each  other 
through  increased  intercoairse,  were  still  more  brought  into 
connection  by  a  race  of  poets  whose  utterance  was  compara- 
tively free  from  religious  restraints,  and  who  afterwards  adopted 
more  or  less  unreservedly  the  office  of  professed  theorists  or 
expositors,  until  mythology  became  a  complicated  web  whose 
source  it  was  difficult  to  unravel  in  proportion  to  the  success  of 
these  artificial  combinations.  It  was  said  to  have  been  Deu- 
calion, the  great  ancestor  or  god  of  the  ^olian  tribes,  the 
presumed  father  of  Amphictyon,  or  the  Amphictyonic  league  ^^» 
whose  renown,  spread  over  all  the  countries  from  Epirus  to 
Athens,  accompanied  the  migrations  of  the  tribes  who  wor^- 
shipped  him  *"*,  who  first  established  the  worship  of  the  twelve 
great  gods,  the  same  as  those  afterwards  canonised  by  the 
Dorians,  or  by  Hercules'^,  recognised,  that  is,  by  general  con- 
sent of  the  later  Greeks,  by  the  confederates  at  Olympia'^,  or 
by  the  twelve  Attic  curias.  A  Scandinavian  legend  describes 
poetry  as  a  liquor  composed  by  mixing  honey  with  the  blood 
of  a  giant  who  had  been  sufibcated  by  his  own  wisdom,  and 
proceeds  to  tell  how  the  mead  so  made,  with  the  inconsiderable 
exception  of  a  driblet  caught  up  by  ignoble  poetasters,  was 


•"  Bk.  ii.  ch.  62.  »«  Iliad,  iL  8S4;  ir.  487. 

^  Pan*.  X.  8. 

'•*  Comp.  Hellanici  Frag.  Stun.  pp.  71,  72.     Schol.  ApoDon.  Rh.  ii.  034 ;  iii. 
1085—6.    Herod,  i.  06.    Stiabo,  ix.  432.    Bitter,  Vorhalk,  890.  897. 
^  Apottod.  a  7.  2.    Sclkol.  Find.  01.  ▼.  10. 
'•»  Find.  01.  X.  69. 
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appropriated  by  the  gods.  Deacalion  is  probably  himself  a 
symbol  of  the  chief  god  whose  worship  he  founded,  his  sons 
being  sons  of  Zeus  '^ ;  but»  since  all  deities  in  human  minds  and 
mouths  are  but  imperfect  and  fagitive  conceptions,  it  is  more 
correct  to  say  that  the  institution  ascribed  to  the  god  was  ia 
reality  the  work  of  the  intelligence  inspired  by  him,  that  the  poet 
created  the  conception,  rather  than  that  the  conception  created 
itself.  It  was  probably  through  the  popularity  of  the  bards  of 
Pieria,  where  Orpheus  sang  and  was  buried  ^^,  and  where  the 
Aloidee  first  sacrificed  to  the  Muses  "^  that  the  results  of 
poetical  arrangement  were  placed  by  general  consent  on  Thes* 
saltan  Olympus.  Homer,  who,  as  well  as  Hesiod,  was  reputed 
a  descendant  firom  Orpheus,  that  is,  a  scion  of  the  old  stock  of 
I  Thracian  inspiration,  naturally  referred  his  pantheon  to  the 

original  mountain  of  the  Muses ;  but,  in  the  course  of  the  devo- 
lution of  song  firom  Pieria  to  the  coasts  of  Ionia,  its  forms  of 
expression  had  changed.  The  minstrel  had  become  separated 
firom  the  priest^",  and  the  songs  composed  to  amuse  the  chiefs 
at  their  banquets  were  very  different  firom  those  which  had  of 
old  proceeded  firom  the  groves  of  Dodona  or  the  valleys  of 
Olympus.  Poetry,  no  longer  a  mere  instrument  of  religious 
expression,  had  become  a  cultivated  art.  The  opulence  of  the 
Asiatic  cities  supplied  that  present  ease  which  could  repose 
quietly  yet  enthusiastically  among  the  contemplations  of  the 
past,  and  the  encouragement  given  to  poetical  genius  by 
princes  descended  firom  the  renowned  heroes  of  the  mythic  age 
induced  the  bard  to  select  a  theme"*  most  flattering  to  his 
patrons  among  ancestral  traditions  and  recollections.  In 
recitals  of  chivalrous  deeds  suited  to  this  purpose,  the  gods 

1*  Eurip.  Ion,  68.    Apollod.  i.  7.  2.  7. 

*••  PaoB.  ix.  29,  80.    Apollod.  i.  ill.  2. 

"*  Apollod.  L  7.  4.  Heyne,  de  Bel.  Mnnx.  Comment  Gottiog.  vol  yiiL  Hei. 
Theog.  58.  62. 

"'  Although  prieeta  were  ttlll  looked  up  to  with  deference  in  the  Homeric  age 
(Comp.  H.  ▼.  78.  Odyia.  zrii  384),  it  hae  been  luppoMd  that  the  tteatment  of 
Calchaa  and  Liodea  indicate  a  breach  between  prieaCa  and  poetai 

"<  Comp.  Ariatoph.  Frogi,  1085. 
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were  made  to  take  tbeir  share  in  the  general  excitement  of 
human  enterprise,  and  eventually  became  a  mere  machinery  to 
support  or  account  for  heroic  action^  being  themselves  repre- 
sented as  heroes  of  a  higher  class.  As  in  the  artificial  de- 
velopment of  the  epic  style  single  adventures,  such  as  the 
stories  of  the  wooden  horse,  or  of  the  strife  of  Ulysses  and 
Achilles"',  were  formed  into  groups  and  rounded  into  a  whole 
to  satisfy  curiosity,  so  the  names,  habitations,  and  functions  of 
the  gods  began  to  take  the  form  of  an  organised  doctrine  or 
system  reflecting  the  ideas  and  habits  of  the  heroic  age,  con- 
necting each  romance  by  familiar  imagery,  but  at  the  same 
time  becoming  more  and  more  estranged  from  the  theosophy 
or  mysticism  of  its  origin.  The  genial  spirit  of  Homer  is  as 
averse  to  the  mystical  as  to  the  melancholy,  and,  looking  to  the 
finished  Epic  independently  of  its  preparatory  stages,  it  would 
seem  as  if  in  its  earliest  developments  poetry  had  receded  most 
widely  from  its  original  form  and  objects.  In  the  so-called 
Homeric  hymns,  particularly  in  some  of  the  shorter  one8"^  we 
may  indeed  still  partially  see  the  process  through  which  re- 
ligious poetry,  the  hymnology  descended  from  Thamyris  and 
Pamphus,  had  quitted  its  primary  aim,  and  how  the  invocation 
to  the  muse  or  god  had  become  a  mere  adjunct  or  introduction 
to  the  tale  of  human  action  "'.  The  gods  were  thus  humanised 
as  their  gift  of  song  was  secularised,  and  the  traces  to  be  found 
in  Homer  of  the  old  hieratic  forms  are  but  incidental  results 
of  the  scrupulously  reverential  treatment  of  traditions.  Through 
the  principle  of  association,  many  divinities  who,  unknown  to 
the  first  worshippers  of  the  nymphs  of  libethra  had  taken 
their  places  in  the  train  of  Zeus,  were  limited  in  their  prero- 
gatives and  dwellings ;  the  superior  gods  being  generally  con- 
fined to  the  upper  world,  while  Hades  was  restricted  to  his 

"'  OdyM.  viii.  78. 

"^  Bridently  incomplete  in  themgeWes,  as,  for  instance.  Hymn,  xzxL  18 ;  zzzii. 
18,  where  the  hymn  closes  with,  "  Beginning  with  thee,  I  now  proceed  to  sing  of 
the  heroes  about  whom  poets  are  wont  to  sing,'*  ftc 

"*  Comp.  Odyss.  Tiii.  499.    Hes.  Theog.  48. 
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proper  dominion "',  and  others  whose  functions  stood  more 
aloof  from  military  or  political  action  were  either  passed  over 
in  comparative  silence,  or  transformed,  like  Hermes  and  the 
Cyclops,  from  migratory  beings  into  the  ministers  of  a  sta- 
tionary one.  Every  story  became  a  centre  round  which  kin- 
dred mythi  were  arranged,  and  in  which  local  personifications 
were  absorbed  or  subordinated^'^;  and  the  humanizing  and 
externalizing  process  of  the  £pic  art  somewhat  resembled  that 
in  which  a  conquering  nation  takes  the  venerated  idols  of 
another  in  order  to  enrich  its  museums  or  to  ornament  the 
squares  of  its  capitals.  So  that,  closing  a  long  succession  of 
poetical  effort  by  which  mythology  was  remodelled,  Homer 
might  be  said  to  have  contributed  to  "  create  Greek  theology," 
as  the  code  of  Justinian  created  the  civil  law,  by  forming  a 
convenient  and  popular  summary  of  its  contents,  which  con- 
tinued for  ever  after  the  standard  of  authority  and  reference. 
In  the  genuine  Epic  the  conceptions  of  the  gods  are  as  far 
removed  from  the  hieratic  form  as  the  busy  life  of  the  heroes 
from  theological  speculation.  But  between  the  life-like  Epic 
and  the  sombre  Orphic  style,  between  the  picturesque  and 
eventful  romance  in  which  the  gods  are  the  mere  machinery  of 
a  human  drama,  and  the  mystical  symbols  of  theological  meta- 
physics, there  must  have  been  many  varieties  in  the  treatment 
of  religious  legend  tending  to  reduce  its  fragmentary  materials 
to  the  consistent  and  positive  forms  in  which  they  were  found 
by  Homer.  The  Epic  had  been  already  cultivated  to  a  con- 
siderable extent  in  Greece  proper  before  the  establishment  of 
the  colonies  which  brought  it  to  maturity,  and  the  rude  Orphic 
or  priestly  strains  out  of  which  all  Greek  poetry  was  a  develop- 
ment, must  be  supposed  to  have  continued  their  wild  laments 
or  stately  peeans  in  the  original  country  of  the  Muses,  espe- 
cially in  Boeotia,  so  rich  in  ancient  temples,  traditions,  and 

"•  Horn.  H.  Ceres,  87. 

"'  A.M,  for  instance,  when  Hercules,  the  Dioscuri,  &c,  take  part  in  the  Argo- 
nautic  expedition  under  the  command  of  Jason. 

VOL.  I.  N 
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ceremonies  "^  Very  different  from  the  joyoas  and  sensuous 
tone  of  the  Homeric  Epic  was  the  feeling  of  the  Bceotian  or 
Hesiodic  songs.  Instead  of  a  confident  self-abandonment  to 
impressions  of  the  beautiftd,  a  serene  contemplation  of  the 
chivalrous  actions  of  the  past,  the  Boeotian  bard  seems  op* 
pressed  with  a  painful  sense  of  the  difficulties  and  privations  of 
the  present  Poetry  with  him  is  indeed  an  art,  yet  not  so  much 
an  ornamental  as  a  useful  one ;  its  chief  object  is  to  dissemi* 
nate  the  religious  feeling  which  may  teach  men  to  bear  the  ills 
of  Ufe,  or  the  maxims  of  civil  and  domestic  wisdom  which 
alleviate  them.  Beyond  this  it  might  prove  a  solace  to  the 
careworn  "^  and  the  bard,  though  often  suffering  the  iron 
tyranny  described  in  the  fable  of  the  nightingale  ^'*,  might  yet 
hope  to  exercise  a  wholesome  influence  over  the  will  of  his 
arbitrary  masters^''.  He  describes  his  ''call"  or  appointment 
to  the  office  of  minstrel  by  the  Muses  during  one  of  their 
excursions  from  Pieria  to  the  Bceotian  Mount  Helicon,  where 
it  was  their  custom  to  go  forth  through  the  country  by  night 
singing,  as  in  the  house  of  their  Ol3rmpian  father,  the  deeds 
and  generations  of  men  and  gods,  both  the  actual  gods  of 
Olympus,  and  the  primitive  Powers  of  Nature.  It  was  on  one 
of  these  occasions  that  they  accosted  the  shepherd  Hesiod, 
accompanying  the  investiture  of  the  laurel  boug^,  the  insignia 
of  his  poetic  office,  with  an  address  ^'^  seemingly  implying  the 
unstudied  and  original  nature  of  the  inspiration  which  they 
gave,  and  also  the  serious  character  of  this  peculiar  school  as 
opposed  to  others  admitting  a  freer  play  of  fancy  "'\  The  claim 
of  originality,  however,  must  be  limited  to  the  distinctive  cha- 
racter of  the  school  or  the  personal  endowment  of  the  indi- 


^»  MUUer,  Greek  Litt  80,  81.  "•  Theog.  t.  55. 

»^«  Worki,  202.    Comp.  178.  »"  "  Ea^iiuutr    Theog.  80.  90.  iq. 

»«  Theog.  V.  26. 

***  **  Ye  country  shepherds,  iimk  in  sloth  and  lensnality,  it  is  true  we  often  teU 
fiilsehoods  resembling  truths,  yet  we  know  too  how  to  utter  truths  when  it  pleases 
us." 
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vidttal  poet  The  general  form  of  the  "  didactic  Epic  "  is  a  con- 
tinuation of  that  ancient  sacerdotal  poetry  which  legend  describes 
as  originally  imported  by  the  Moses  from  the  Thracian  north ; 
its  materials  are  no  inventions  of  the  ^olian  Boeotians,  but 
either  deriyed  from  the  prolific  stores  of  the  ancient  inhabitants 
of  the  land,  the  Thradans,  Minyans,  and  Cadmeans,  or  filled 
up  out  of  the  more  distinct  and  matured  ideas  which  were  the 
general  result  of  the  continuous  developments  of  the  Epic. 
The  Muses  who  originally  setded  in  Bceotia  were  declared  by 
the  poet  Mimnermus  to  have  been  not  the  nine  daughters  of 
Zeus,  but  the  three  children  of  Uranus  ^*^.  It  was  these  elder 
deities  who  sang  the  marriage  song  of  Harmonia^*'  and  re- 
ceived the  homage  of  the  Pierian  Aloidee,  who,  in  a  remote  age 
long  anterior  to  the  time  of  the  commencement  of  Asiatic 
colonization,  might  be  said  to  have  begun  the  religious  strain 
which  HesLod,  not  probably  uninformed  of  the  later  cotem- 
porary  triumphs  of  the  Asiatic  Epos,  more  artificially  and  sue- 
cessfhlly  continued.  The  attribute  of  Orphic  descent  applies 
more  specifically  to  Hesiod  than  to  Homer.  The  former 
represents  Orphic  thought  in  a  more  transparent  dress;  his 
poetry  is  but  the  vehicle  of  his  religion ;  he  addresses  not  the 
easy  life  of  the  lonians,  but  a  social  condition  of  hardship,  and 
probably  of  oppression,  in  which  the  only  resource  of  the  weak 
beyond  patient  endurance  was  in  appealing  to  the  broad  prin- 
ciples of  justice,  and  in  upholding  the  terrors  of  religion. 
Hence  the  saoordotal  and  oracular  style  of  Hesiod,  his  pro- 
fession of  the  hymn^'*  while  using  the  language  of  the  Epic, 
his  treatment  of  the  labours  of  the  year  as  depending  on  the 
ordinances  of  heaven,  his  directions  for  the  superstitious  ob- 
servance of  omens  and  seasons,  and  particularly  his  intimation 
of  the  vigilance  of  the  inspecting  demons,  and  of  the  inevitable 
retribution  ^^  of  the  gods  '*'.     It  was  in  the  same  feeling  that 

••*  Pans.  ix.  29.  2.  «»  Paui,  ix.  12.  3. 

■"  Comp.  Theog.  87,  Sk.    W«rks,  655. 

»»  "Orif."    Worki,  187.  251.  706. 

'*  Ulrici,  Geichichte  der  Hellen.  Dicbtkunit  vol.  i. 
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the  poet  reverted  to  the  old  themes  of  Boeotian  song  as  enu* 
merated  in  the  prefatory  address  of  the  Theogony,  that  of 
divination '"'^  and  the  task  of  ascertaining  the  divine  names, 
offices,  and  successions.  The  spirit  of  an  older  theology 
in  which  the  world  was  represented  as  regenerating  itself,  in 
the  confusion  of  ohjects  with  ideas  made  the  birth  of  a  new 
conception  appear  as  the  birth  of  a  new  god.  In  order  to 
connect  and  reconcile  the  bewildering  variety  of  traditions, 
a  relation  of  sonship  was  assumed  between  the  older  and 
younger  beings,  and,  as  the  world's  youth  overcomes  its  age» 
the  latter  were  inferred  to  have  conquered  and  banished  their 
parents.  In  this  way  arose  the  "Purana,"  or  heroic  Theo- 
gony,  relating  the  divine  histories  and  generations,  either  inci- 
dentally among  details  of  human  prowess  as  in  Homer,  or  as 
in  Hesiod  addressed  to  a  peaceful  and  superstitious  audience, 
to  whom  the  most  important  object  of  information  was  the 
nature  and  peculiarities  of  the  gods'*^.  Many  poets  had  already 
tried  their  skill  upon  the  same  materials  before  the  Bceotian 
school  of  bards,  who  had  transplanted  the  soul  as  well  as  the 
bones  of  Orpheus  from  Pieria  to  homonymous  sites  upon 
Helicon  and  Parnassus,  succeeded  in  giving  to  mythology, 
considered  as  a  mere  religious  theory,  the  permanent  forms  of 
art*'^  The  attempt  at  system  still  remains  incomplete  and  dis- 
jointed in  proportion  to  the  distinctness  with  which  we  can  yet 
see  the  hieratic  character  of  the  materials ;  the  unity  consisting 
only  in  an  external  adoption  of  the  Epic  style,  and  in  ascribing 
the  evolution  of  the  reUgion  of  the  day  to  a  continuous  series  of 
genealogies  and  battles. 

§12. 

PHYSICAL  CHARACTER  OF  THE  GREEK  GODS. 

No  writer  on  mythology  is  sceptical  enough  to  assert  its 
memorials  to  be  without  meaning,  nor,  on  the  other  hand,  so 

»»  V.  88.  ^  Comp.  Theog.  429,  480,  sq. 

^^  Mailer,  HythoL  805  (872).     Heyne,  on  Hesiod,  in  the  Gdttingen  Tnmi- 
actioni,  vol.  xi.  1779. 
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credulous  as  to  claiin  to  possess  an  infallible  key  for  the  solu- 
tion of  its  puzzles.  Mythology  is  poetry ;  and  it  is  impossible 
to  deny  the  truth  of  the  remark  that  a  familiarity  with  anti- 
quity and  a  feeling  cultivated  by  endeavouring  to  place  our- 
selves in  the  situation  of  the  children  of  the  world,  and  by 
abandoning  the  mind  to  the  natural  impulses  they  tried  to 
express  \  may  suggest  analogies  reaUy  connecting  the  various 
forms  of  thought,  and  rehable  illustrations  of  the  earliest  his- 
tory of  the  mental  world.  There  are,  however,  some  general 
inferences  which  may  be  considered  as  independent  of  imagina- 
tion, and  among  the  best  authenticated  is  a  general  presump- 
tion as  to  the  presence  of  a  substratum  of  physical  meaning,  it 
being  certain  that  the  action  of  external  nature  on  the  mind 
was  religion  s  first  prompter,  expositor,  and  corrupter*.  The 
genealogies  of  the  gods  are  allowed  to  be  a  physical  account  of 
nature';  the  natural  philosophy  or  rather  belief  of  a  rude  age 
preserved  in  the  form  of  narrative;  a  theory  succinctly  ex- 
pressed in  the  inscription  of  the  mythical  repository  of  Apollo - 
dorus,  afl5rming  it  to  contain 

In  regard  to  Greek  mythology  this  physical  character  is  em- 
phatically attested  by  its  best  writers.  Plato  makes  Socrates 
say^  that  "  the  early  Greeks  esteemed  those  only  as  gods  who 
are  still  worshipped  by  most  of  the  barbarians,  the  sun,  the 
moon,  the  earth,  the  stars  and  the  heaven;"  an  opinion  con- 
firmed by  the  impressive  formularies  of  adjuration  preserved  in 
ancient  poetry*;  for  the  antique,  as  Aristotle  obser\'es*,  is  ever 

'  **  Eine  gewisse  Begeisterung  aucb  dem  Mythologen  kamn  fehlen  darf."  MUller, 
in  Beyiew  of  Creuzer.  Gotting.  Gel.  Anz.  1825.  Creazer,  Briefe,  p.  89.  sq.  This 
is  admitted  to  be  true,  even  by  Lobeck  (Aglaoph.  p.  179),  who,  however,  declares 
that  he  was  "  never  guilty  of  taking  a  nap  on  Parnassus." 

»  Diod.  8. 1 11.  Philo  de  Confus.  Ling.  894.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  22.  Wisd. 
ch.  18. 

'  "  OvriJBD  tinywif  rttv  nrttf"     Scbol.  Hes.  Th.  Pr. 

*  Cratylus,  897^     Comp.  Creuz.  Symb.  iv.  481. 

»  Horn,  niad,  iii.  276.  iEschyl.  Prom.  88.  Soph.  Md.  Tyr.  661.  Payne 
Knight,  Anct  Art,  see.  217. 

*  Metaph.  i.  8.  6. 
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the  most  yenerated,  and  an  oath,  as  the  most  solemn  of  all 
aetfl,  natnrnlly  adopted  the  most  Tcnerated  sanctions.  Aristotle 
himself  in  a  remarkable  passage,  bears  similar  testimony  to  the 
first  natore  worship  of  his  oonntry^,  adding,  that  the  earliest 
conceptions  of  the  divinity  of  Nature  were  pantheistic.  When, 
therefore,  the  Pelasgi  are  said  to  have  made  their  vows  to 
"  Gods"  in  general,  without  assigning  particolar  names  to 
them',  the  meaning  is  that  they  invoked  the  elements  or  other 
natoral  objects  without  marking  the  attributes  of  the  Being  or 
Beings  addressed  as  strictly  individual ;  they  worshipped  them 
as  powers,  not  as  persons ;  the  humanizing  process  had  not  as 
yet  been  completed;  and  the  apportionment  of  appropriate 
offices  and  departments  to  each  of  the  tenants  of  Olympus, 
nominally  made  by  Zeus*,  but  in  reality  by  the  poets,  had  not 
yet  been  thought  of.     The  Deity  was  felt,  as  in  the  Yedas'*,  to 

*  "  Oar  anceiton  and  men  of  the  mont  remote  antiiiBity  kave  handed  dmrn  to  pe^ 
teritj  n  tndition  inyolved  in  mythological  fonn,  that  tke  keavenly  boditM  mre  gods, 
and  tkat  tke  divinity  eomprekends  and  turroundt  die  tchoU  tjf  nalnrt.  The  rett, 
indeed^  is  fiUmloiulj  introduced  for  the  purpose  of  penoading  the  multitude,  enfore- 
ing  the  lawi,  and  benefiting  human  life ;  for  they  pretend  that  these  beings  are  in 
human  form,  and  resembU  other  animals,  and  they  vaert  other  things  conse^cnl 
upon  and  similar  to  these.  But  if,  among  these  assertions,  any  one  separating  the 
rest  retains  only  the  first,  ria.,  that  they  esteemed  the  first  existencies  {mtrmt)  to  be 
gods,  he  will  think  it  to  have  been  diTinely  said ;  and  that,  as  It  is  probable  that 
CTery  art  and  philosophy  has  often  been  iayented,  and,  after  atfining  the  utmost 
limit  of  possible  perfection,  has  again  perished  and  been  lost,  ho  might  infer  thai 
these  opinions  are  precious  relics  fortunately  preserved  out  of  tbe  fragments  of  an- 
tiquity up  to  the  present  time.  Of  the  opinions  of  our  fethers  and  of  the  earliest 
of  mankind,  thus  much  only  is  known  to  us."  Hetaph.  xL  8.  s.  19.  p.  2S6.  Bek. 
Comp.  RaTaisson,  yoL  L  pp.  103.  197.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  paassge  is  to  de- 
termine the  relation  of  the  word  "  wrtl"  which  Gfdttling  (Prefiue  to  Hesiod,  p.  48) 
would  wrest  from  its  plain  meaning.  The  subjects  referred  to  are  the  heaTenly 
bodies  and  the  spheres  or  epicycles  supposed  by  astronomers  to  be  the  causes  of  their 
movements.  The  •Irn  would  thus  be  in  the  first  place  the  bodies  themselves; 
secondarily,  tbe  principles  or  causes  acting  on  them,  called  "^•^m,"  **  mrnvn^tu 
tuntti"  and  "  ir^tfrm  wrmt.^* 

•  Herod,  ii.  62. 

'  Hesiod,  Th.  74.  112.  885.     ^schyl.  Prom.  237. 

<•  The  best  commentary  on  the  much  canvassed  passage  in  Herodotus  is  the 
Veda. 
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be  one^  though  multiform;  His  imity  was  not  as  yet  so  broken, 
nor  the  varieties  of  his  manifestations  so  definitively  fixed  as 
to  be  subjected  to  that  process  by  which  the  mind  devises  an 
individual  name  for  every  thing  which  it  has  once  clearly  per- 
ceived and  acknowledged  to  be  distinct  The  Pelasgian  Zeus, 
as  collective  divinity  of  natural  religion,  may  have  been  in  part 
analogous  to  the  being  whom  the  Persians  adored  as  the 
*'  vault  or  circle  of  heaven/'  ^'  an  idea  which  philosophy  after- 
wards endeavoured  to  restore^'  in  order  to  counteract  the  fan- 
tastical creed  invented  by  the  poets.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to 
suppose  that  some  such  reminiscence  survived  in  the  theogonic 
series  under  the  name  of  Uranus,  in  Hesiod  still  a  part  of 
Nature,  who,  like  Brahma,  had  no  known  temples  or  altars '^ 
and  whose  worship,  like  that  addressed  in  China  to  the  corre- 
sponding name  of  "  God  of  Heaven,"'^  was  yet  unmixed  with 
the  gross  symbols  of  superstition.  For  though  predicates  may 
often  be  seen  theoretically  severed  from  the  personifications  to 
which  they  belong,  and  cannot,  in  their  isolation,  be  presumed  to 
have  been  objects  of  worship,  yet  they  indicate  real  conditions 
or  modifications  of  the  ideas  connected  with  the  personifications, 
and  cannot  be  considered  as  arbitrary  inventions  of  the  poet  con- 
sistently with  the  confidence  ever  reposed  in  his  authority ''. 
The  Theogony  seems  to  blend  three  distinct  cosmogonic 

"  Herod,  i  181.    Comp.  Eira  i.  2. 

^  Aristot  Metopb.  I  6.  2.    Bunpid.  Fng.  Inoert.  i.  2. 

**  Unmnf,  placed  by  ApoUodorus  L  1,  at  the  head  of  a  dynasty,  and  reckoned  a 
mortal  king  by  the  Eohemerist  Diodomi  (iii.  56),  did  not  escape  entirely  the  per- 
sonifying tendency  of  the  poets,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  word  "  irmwrtn,**  expressing 
his  connection  with  Gsea  (Theog.  177) ;  he  has  been  compared  to  the  Indian  Va- 
roima  (Lassen,  Ind.  A.  i  758),  and  to  "  Hiranya,"  a  predicate  of  Brahma,  who  in 
Hindoo  legend  is  mutilated  by  Siya,  as  Uranns  by  Cronos.  GNiigniant,  B.  i.  243*. 
244.  645.  Sometimes  the  name  is  derired  from  «i^«r,  "  the  lofty ;"  Hermann  trans- 
lates it  "  Supems  f*  another  etymology  is  that  from  *1^2^,  the  source  of  "light." 

^  Tien.  Beus  or  Zeus  is  the  Sanscrit  Djans,  hearen ;  whence  Dianns  or  Janus, 
Biomedes,  &c.  Jupiter  or  Diespiter  is  reproduced  in  Divaspati,  a  name  of  Indra. 
Lassen's  Ind.  Antiq.  i.  755. 

'*  Gdttiing  obserres,  truly,  that  if  Pherecydes,  Acusilaus,  and  Bumehis  had 
thought  the  theogony  the  mere  inrention  of  a  poet,  they  would  not  hare  taken  so 
much  pains  to  interpret  it  (Pref.  p.  xliv.) ;  it  seems  inconsistent,  when  he  afterwards 
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principles,  each  attended  with  its  corresponding  train  of  gene- 
rated beings ;  first,  the  births  from  Geea,  Erebus,  and  Night, 
or  upper  and  under  darkness,  followed  by  those  of  Styx, 
Leto,  &c.,  according  to  the  notion  of  Cthonian  religion  that 
darkness  preceded  day,  and  that  all  things  arose  out  of  the 
depths  of  earth,  "yam;  «ei/6f(«v;"  secondly,  the  generations 
from  water,  virtually  the  progeny  of  Poseidon  "  ygytflMoj," 
agreeing  with  the  "  Oceanic"  theory  mentioned  in  Homer,  and 
of  which  the  first  and  most  striking  example  is  the  birth  of 
Aphrodite  out  of  the  sea,  virtually  including  in  her  own  person 
all  Melian  nymphs '";  and,  thirdly,  the  system  more  familiarly 
known  which  eventually  overshadowed  what  had  preceded  it, 
attributing  universal  parentage  to  Zeus,  who  thus  supersedes 
all  other  ancestors,  and  becomes,  even  in  Homer,  superior  to 
Oceanus  himself".  Urania*',  Nike'*,  Helios,  are  repro- 
duced among  his  descendants  as  Tritogeneia,  Aphrodite, 
daughter  of  Dione,  Apollo,  Perseus,  &c. ;  he  "  binds"  the 
older  gods,  or  rather  absorbs  their  attributes,  especially  their 
generating  power,  and  the  Homeric  Zeus  and  Hera  sleep  under 
the  influence  of  the  same  Gestus  which  had  of  old  cemented 
the  union  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys.  Other  beings  had  existed 
and  given  birth  to  successive  generations ;  but  Zeus  was  the 
first  who  exercised  a  moral  power,  or,  as  Aristotle  says'", 
"reigned."  These  varying  cosmologies,  however,  are  not  so 
inconsistent  as  they  at  first  appear.  If  we  consider  the  close 
connection  in  Grecian  idea  between  the  depths  of  earth  and  of 
sea,  the  intimate  relation  of  Poseidon   to   Pluto'*,  Poseidon 

describes  (p.  xlvi.)  the  whole  plan  of  the  poem  as  a  political  manceuTre,  and  makei 
the  "  Titan  "  gods  a  device  of  the  "  ancient  inventors  of  mythology,"  in  order,  by 
relating  their  conquest  by  Zens,  to  give  greater  respect  to  the  authority  of  kings. 

»•  Volcker,  Japctus,  321.  824.  "  Comp.  Iliad,  xxi.  195. 

»  Th.  860.  »  384. 

^  Metaph.  xiii.  4. 

"  Powers  often  personified  as  one;  for  in8tance,^in  Dionysns,  Nelens,  Eumolpus, 
Ice,  and  whose  attributes  are  locally  confounded,  as  at  Onchestus,  Golonos,  Fylus, 
&c,  the  horse  and  bull  being  sacred  to  both.  Poseidon  is  father  of  Periclymenua 
t.  e,  Pluto.     ApoUod.  i  9,  9. 
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being  said  to  close  the  brazen  doors  of  Hades^,  and  Hades  to 
descend  and  reascend  through  the  i^aters  of  Poseidon";  more- 
over, that  Oceanus  as  well  as  Pontus  are  sons  of  Gten,  it  will 
not  be  doing  much  violence  to  the  feeling  of  the  poet  if  all  the 
lines  of  generation  be  resolved  into  two,  the  Uranian  or  su- 
pernal, and  the  Cthonian.  The  first  '*  existences,"  however, 
are  neither  Zeus  nor  Uranus ;  but  Chaos,  Geea,  and  Tartarus. 
The  earliest  creative  developments  are  from  below,  from  the 
depths  of  Tartarus,  where  are  the  sources  and  foundations  of 
the  world '^.  Uranus  is  but  a  secondary  personage ;  he  owes 
his  existence  to  his  wife  Gcea,  and  his  generating  power  is  soon 
extinct.  Many  of  the  children  of  G®a  are  independent  of  a 
father;  those  engendered  by  Uranus  are  "hated"  by  him 
*'  from  the  beginning."  and  immediately  hid  from  his  presence, 
80  that  even  these  (the  Titans),  like  the  children  of  Bhea,  may 
be  said  to  owe  their  birth  almost  exclusively  to  their  mother '^ 
Gffia,  called  by  ^schylus  and  Pindar  the  "All-mother,"  the 
"  common  parent  of  men  and  gods,"  is  synonymous  with  Cthon 
or  Cthonia**,  with  Rhea",  and  with  Demeter'*;  the  Titan  sons 
of  Gcea  are  in  ^schylus  sons  of  Cthon  ^;  Gsea  is  first  and 
oldest  of  Cthonian  powers";  the  terrene  includes  the  subter- 
rene ;  Cthonian  and  Catacthonian  are  the  same,  even  Tartarus 
being  sometimes  a  part  of  G8Ba'^  Geea  is  mother  of  Uranus 
for  the  same  reason  that  night  brings  forth  day ;  and  the  share 
taken  by  Uranus  in  developing  the  Titanic  beings  and  meteoric 
agents  described  as  previously  hid  within  the  womb  of  earth '^, 
seems,  when  considered  in  connection  with  their  immediate 
concealment  and  unexplained  escape,  to  be  only  a  mode  of 
intimating  their  alternate  nature  as  belonging  in  part  to  the 
upper  world,  though  originating  and  generally  dwelling  in  the 

«  Theog.  782. 

'^  Hymn  to  Ceres,  zxzyiii.  881.     Orph.  Argon.  1192. 

**  T.  809.  «»  Comp.  V.  168, 159.  479.  626.  884. 

=•  Pherecyd.  Stun.  p.  40.  "  Comp.  v.  479. 

»  Pans.  iL  36.  4  ;  Ui.  14.  6.  »  Prom.  206.    Bum.  6. 

*  Machjl  Pen.  Bothe,  698.  607.  '»  ▼.  841.     Comp.  119.  721.  736. 

»  T.  140.  606. 
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lower".  It  wonld  thus  appear  as  if  the  oldest  materials  em- 
ployed by  the  author  of  the  Theogony  belonged  to  a  worship 
characteristically  Cthonian,  and  that  for  the  same  reason  Helios 
himself  became  father  of  a  race  of  infernal  beings,  his  proper 
dwelling  continuing  to  be  in  those  "sacred  depths  of  dark 
ni|^t"  where  lived  his  mother,  wife,  and  children^;  the  world 
of  shadows,  to  which,  on  a  memorable  occasion**,  he  threatens 
to  retire.  There  arises  afterwards,  however,  another  generating 
element,  which,  if  secondary  in  succession  or  position"*,  even- 
tually becomes  of  first-rate  importance.  All  the  ornaments 
and  institutions  of  civilization,  the  Muses  and  Horn,  Arts  and 
Oraces,  begin  with  the  reign  of  Zeus.  The  Muses  are  his 
daughters ;  his  praises  are  the  theme  which  they  especially  love 
to  sing  upon  Olympus'*.  He  is  appointed  to  his  office  by  the 
advice  and  authority  of  Oflea"*,  and  may  be  said  to  hvve  been 
virtually  her  son'*,  though  his  Titanic  nature^*  is  but  feebly 
perceptible  among  the  multitude  of  his  loftier  moral  attributes. 
For  he  is  a  universal  and  eternal  being  as  well  as  a  specific 
or  generated  one;  he  brings  into  light  {*' sf  faoi  avri^*') 
the  world  which  lay  hid  within  the  body  of  Cronus  ^^  and 
it  is  observable  that  his  inviolable  decrees  anticipated  his 
birth  ^'.  The  youngest  birth  of  Time^'  is  thus  resolved  into 
a  superior  and  elder  Zeus,  the  Homeric  father  of  all  gods*^; 
his  being  sums    up   that  of  his   brothers^*,   and  it  would 

*  Heoee  too  the  Titans  are  caHed  "Gthonii"  (Hei.  Theog.  6^7),  though  thii, 
ia  Henod,  waa  not  their  lole  character. 

**  Stetichori  Frag.  8.    Mimnarmaa  in  Strabo,  L  47.    H.  Hymn  to  Harmes,  68. 

»  Odysi.  xii.  883.  "  t.  47. 

*»  T.  11.  36.  47.  »  626.  884. 

**  ▼.  479.  Camp,  on  the  identity  of  Rhaea  and  Chea,  Schwenk'f  Audentnngen, 
p  92.  iq. 

*^  Ab  when  in  the  Iliad  the  other  gods  threatened  to  bind  him,  in  the  story  of  his 
being  put  to  flight  or  concealed,  and  the  reports  as  to  the  possible  termination  of  his 
empire. 

♦•  T.  496.  626.  «  y.  465. 

*'  478.    Comp.  187.  **  Iliad  i.  634 ;  xiii  856. 

*^  ▼.  455.  And,  according  to  the  reasoning  of  Apollo  in  the  ''Furies*'  of 
iBschylus,  his  sisters  also  (Bum.  594.  Bothe) ;  and  in  truth  Athena  is  another  Here 
or  Demeter,  as  Demeter  is  only  a  form  of  Gaea. 
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seem  as  if  Uranus^  the  ancient  '*  parent/'  the  real  father  of  the 
Moses  ^,  had  vanished  only  to  reappear  more  potently  and  im- 
ptessiyely  under  the  name  of  him  to  whom  he  relinquishes  his 
throne  ^^. 

§13. 

THE   GIANTS   AND   TITANS. 

The  Giants  and  Titans  belong  to  the  same  order  of  physi- 
cal beings,  but  they  represent  them  differently^;  they  are  the 
powers  of  nature,  separated  and  individualised,  which  in  Zeus 
or  Uranus  are  united.  They  return  to  that  earth  out  of  which 
they  were  produced,  yet  often  break  loose  from  their  prison, 
and  threaten  to  make  good  their  claim  to  the  supernal  domi- 
nion of  their  father.  The  Homeric  gieuits  underwent  the  same 
humanizing  transformation  as  did  the  Homeric  gods;  they 
were  no  longer  recognisable  as  genii,  but  a  race  of  men'; 
snake-formed,  as  being  autochthonous,  the  mighty  men  of  the 
olden. time';  the  barbarian  predecessors  of  the  Hellenes,  re- 
garded by  a  more  civilized  age  with  mingled  fear  and  wonder, 
and  who,  though  in  a  sense  intimately  connected  with  the  im- 
mortal gods^  owed  no  obligation  or  allegiance  to  the  modem 
rulers  of  Olympus*.  Yet  they  were  more  than  ordinary  mor- 
tals ;  they  were  "  Qeoif  evaxiymot," '  intermediate  between  the 
human  and  divine  natures  ^  like  the  Persian  Gins,  or  thelotuns 
(elemental  genii)  of  the  North,  and  they  at  last  became  iden- 
tified with  their  brother  Titans,  who  battled  against  the  Gods 

*•  T.  617.    Comp.  207. 

«'  T.  689.    Comp.  Works,  Tiii.  87.  248.  472.     The  conflict  of  Zeoa  with  the 
Titani  i«  taid  to  be  u  the  conflict  of  <'  Hearen  with  Barth."    y.  702. 

1  Pint  Ilia  and  Oiiria,  ch.  25,    Strabo,  z.  474. 

'  NiUach  to  Odyta.  Tii.  56  and  201.    Enrip.  FhcemaaflB,  127.    Pana.  viii.  20. 
Hea.  Th.  60. 

'  Tsetses  to  Hes.  Works,  142.    Nnmb.  ziii.  88.    Genes.  yL  4. 

*  Odyss.  iz.  107.  «  Odyss.  ix.  275.    Hymn  ApoUo,  279. 

•  Hes.  Theog.  142.  »  Comp.  Genes,  vl  4.  LXX. 
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in  the  fields  of  Phlegra  or  Thessaly*.  The  Titans,  said  to 
have  heen  among  the  first  subjects  of  Pierian  song^  are  more 
easily  seen  to  denote  physical  beings  or  deities ;  though,  for 
that  very  reason,  they  are  but  httle  noticed  in  the  Homeric 
epic,  and  are  there  treated  as  exclusively  Hypotartarean,  or 
Cthonian.  On  the  other  hand,  cosmogonical  theory  appears  to 
have  held  the  word  Titanic  as  applicable  to  any  physical  or 
moral  power  conceived  to  have  been  efficacious  in  producing 
the  actual  order  of  the  world.  ^Ether,  therefore,  was  con- 
sidered to  be  a  Titan ^^  and  so  were  the  sun  and  stars'*.  The 
Titanic  list  of  Hesiod  comprises  many  members  entirely 
irreconcilable  with  the  Homeric  Titans,  such  as  Hyperion, 
''  walker  on  high,"  a  name  of  the  sun  in  Homer;  Oceanus, 
the  encompassing  waters'*;  Phoebe,  the  moon,  a  common  pre- 
dicate of  the  sister  of  Phoebus;  then  there  are  the  "bright" 
and  the  "burning,""  the  "king**,  the  ancient  Delphian 
Themis,  or  G»a*^  and  the  poetical  Mnemosyne,  mother  of 
the  Muses.  "  This  list,  formed  of  six  male  and  six  female 
Titans,"  says  Muller'*,  "  was  probably  the  invention  of  some 
Pierian  son  of  the  Muse,  who  wished  to  represent  the  general 

'  "  T«vf  rtyttfrtit  Ttrttvttt  mm^^m  wf  'Vmftuifi  Efiftu»t  ^«r«v."  Frocop.  Gaxsena. 
in  Lennep'i  Theog.  y.  186.  Comp.  y.  207.  Heyne,  ApoUod.  ch.  2.  Theoph.  ad 
AutoL  ii.  6. 

*  Hes.  Theog.  45.  **  Kanten's  Empedocles,  v.  185. 

"  Virg.  -ffineid.  ir.  119 ;  tI  725.  »  Iliad,  xxi.  195.     Hes.  Th.  837. 

*'  Cseus,  perhapi  that  son  of  Apollo  who  gare  his  name  to  the  isle  of  Ceos. 
Etjm.  M.  p.  460.  Creuz.  Symb.  i.  82^  Steph.  Byz.  ad.  t.  Eurip.  Helena,  889. 
Lennep's  Hesiod,  Th.  274.     Schdman  de  Titanibus. 

**  Crion  or  Crius,  probably  identical  with  the  mythical  "  kings "  of  Corinth  and 
Thebes  (Steph,  Byz.  Bphyia),  or  the  Baal  or  Moloch  of  antiquity  (Comp.  Pind. 
Nem.  iii.  17.  Pott,  Etym.  Forschimg,  ii.  272).  Cronus,  says  Plass  (Urgeschichte, 
i.  118),  in  opposition  to  Buttmann  ("  Mythologus/'  ii.  81  note.  Comp^  Phetecyd. 
Stura.  p.  42"),  is  certainly  not  "  Chronus,"  Time ;  but  the  two  words  were  soon 
confounded,  and,  if  the  Greek  Cronus  be  the  Asiatic  Moloch  (Movers,  Phoenizier, 
262,  263.  Bdttiger,  Ideen.  i.  219.  225.  sq.),  time  was  certainly  an  element  in  the 
conception  of  his  character  as  "  Ancient  of  Days,"  and  in  the  form  of  an  old  man 
under  which  he  was  represented  (Buttman,  ib.  83"). 

"  iBschyl  Prom.  207.    Eumenid.  2.  Bothe. 

»•  Mythol.  807.  (875). 
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economy  of  nature  as  emanating  from  the  cooperation  of  hea- 
ven and  earthy  in  the  sacred  numher  of  twelve  persons."  " 

The  real  meaning  of  the  word  Titan  had  heen  already  lost 
in  the  time  of  Hesiod,  and  therefore  can  now  only  be  a  topic 
of  fruitless  dispute,  some  believing  its  signification  to  be  ''  do- 
minion/'^' others  "divinity,"**  or  heaven '%  while  others 
make  it  a  designation  of  subteirene  powers,  from  Titaia,  an 
old  word  for  earth".  This  last  etymology,  though  well  suited 
to  the  Homeric  Titans,  as  Cthonian  gods^',  would  ill  agree  with 
the  character  of  several  members  of  the  Hesiodic  list,  who  are 
all  children  of  heaven  as  well  as  earth;  and  the  name  seems 
to  have  been  received  by  theorists  as  representing  gene- 
rally the  elemental  emanations  of  the  divinity  of  Nature '^ 
whom,  as  if  in  dissatisfaction,  he  appeared  to  absorb  back 
again  into  himself'^  thus  putting  forth  a  half-formed  world, 
fluctuating  between  the  real  and  the  changeful,  (Rhea,)  until 

"  Ab  in  the  tvelye  months,  the  Herculean  labours,  &c.  Ck>mp.  Wyttenbach  to 
Plato's  Phsdo,  pp.  85.  304. 

*•  Hesycb.  too.  Tirml  Pott,  Etym.  Fonch.  ii.  272.  "Titanes"  in  Thessalian 
is  said  b j  Bdtdger  to  be  the  equivalent  of  "  Anakes  **  in  Phoenician.  Comp.  Ideen. 
i.  xzxix.— 217,  and  vol.  ii.  p.  47. 

'*  Comp.  "  Tina/'  a  name  of  God,  or  of  Jupiter,  in  Btruscan,  whence  Neptina, 
Fortuna,  &c.,  and  perhaps  "  Denas,"  supposed  to  be  the  Trojan  word  for  God  (Dion. 
Hal.  i.  68).  Comp.  Tithonus,  Tennes,  Tennenus,  &e.  Pans.  iz.  26.  Kanne, 
"  Alteste  Urkunde,"  p.  161.  Gerhaid,  <*  Gottheiten  der  Btmsker,"  p.  27.  n.  89. 
Pott,  Btym.  F.  98.    Muller,  Btrusk.  ii.  48.    Grimm's  Myth.  i.  175. 

^  Teine,  Irish,  and  a  similar  word  in  Chinese.  Taan,  Welsh  for  fire.  Comp. 
Schol.  Iliad  ii.  785. 

*>  IHod.  S.  iii.  57;  t.  66.    H'uller,  MythoL  874.    Yolckex^s  Japetus,  285. 

^  Called  "  Sf M  iMfTf^i,"  and  "  iittrmru^/*  "  X^m«f"  in  Hes.  Theog.  697, 
(Comp.  767.  Snidas.  ad  ▼.,)  i.  e.  demons  of  the  waters  and  of  the  earth.  Iliad, 
xiT.  272. 

**  i.  e.  Gsea,  Cronus,  Thyestes,  Zens,  &e.    Com.  Theog.  157.  459.  479.  890. 

'*  Theog.  157.  "  He  hid  them  as  they  were  bom,  nor  suffered  them  to  eome 
forth  into  the  li^t."  MUller  (Kleine  Schriften,  ii.  p.  18),  approyes  "  eine  Ansicht 
nach  der  die  Herrschaft  der  Titanen  eine  Zeit  bezeichnet,  in  welche  strenge  Natur* 
nothwendigkeit  in  friedlieher  Vereinignng  und  ruhigem  Gleichgewicht  aller  einielnen 
Mftchte  waltete,  aber  alle  Freiheit  und  WiflkUhr,  alle  indinduelle  Personlichkeit 
handelnder  Wesen  entfemt  war." 
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the  latter  became  bound  to  the  principle  of  *'  aooomplishment" 
and  stability,  (supposed  by  Hermann  to  be  indicated  by  Oro- 
nus,  uq.  **  Perficus,")  firom  whose  advent  the  forms  of  Being 
and  of  Thought  seemed  to  have  obtained  their  ayerage  per- 
manence. It  has  been  remarked  above '\  that  the  history  of 
the  gods  is  the  history,  real  or  imaginary,  of  the  world,  and 
that  Hesiod's  theogony  might  equally  well  be  called  cosmo- 
gony. The  Titanic  cosmogony  of  the  Greeks  may  represent, 
by  a  sort  of  personification,  the  successive  emanations  of 
oriental  metaphysics,  in  which  the  forms  of  life  at  first  lay,  as 
it  were,  asleep,  within  the  bosom  of  the  Eternal,  until  the  ap- 
parition of  Bhagavan,  with  a  thousand  heads,  gave  him  power 
severally  to  incorporate  and  to  develope  them  ^*.  It  seems  to 
denote  a  time  in  the  world  s  history,  or  rather  in  that  of  mind« 
when  the  world  was  only  beginning  to  be  separated  from  Deity, 
and  when,  as  in  the  Veda  gods,  the  aggregate  forces  of  cos- 
mical  necessity  were  but  hesitatingly  distributed  into  distinct 
departments.  Thus  may  have  been  formed,  not  deliberately 
but  unconsciously,  these  first  Greek  gods,  who,  firom  powers  or 
conceptions,  were,  by  poetry  and  poetical  feeting,  gradually 
transformed  into  persons,  and  who,  from  being  the  aggregate 
of  the  universe  itself,  became  afterwards  the  personified  ances- 
tors of  its  population  and  phenomena '^.  They  were,  no  doubt^ 
at  first  viewed  as  benevolent,  or  "  givers  of  good,"  similar,  in 
this  respect,  to  the  giants,  though,  like  the  latter,  susceptible 

••  p.  68. 

**  The  Sohar  attflmptt  to  illiiitfata  the  myitery  of  antetypd  craataon  by  nferring 
to  Genet,  xxxri.  81,  itating  it  thus ;  Antequ&m  Senior  Seniorum,  oocnltiu  oecul- 
tomm  (the  hidden  God),  effbnnant  figoru  legU  (that  if,  of  the  Macroooimic  Adam 
Eadmon,  through  whom  the  world  acquired  stability),  principium  et  finia  non  fuit. 
Sculptit  ezgo,  et  proportiones  institait  et  ezpandit  ante  ee  Telmn  qaoddam,  et  in  eo 
■cnlptit  et  certiL  proportione  diatributt  reges  et  foimaa  eomn,  nd  fton  tvbtlitsnimL 
Id  ipaum  est  quod  acriptum  extat.  Genes,  zzxvi.  81,  "  Iiti  aunt  reges  qui  regnamnt 
in  teiii  Edom,  anteqoim  regnaret  rex  super  fiUos  Israd.**  Omnia  iata,  qna  sculpta 
funt,  nee  substiterttnt,  nominibos  snis  Tocata  eraat,  nee  tamen  sabstitarant  Qaare 
desemit  eos,  et  ooniltant  ae  pne  illis,  fcc.    Gfrdier.  Urehrist,  ii.  4. 

"  Hymn,  Apollo,  Pyth.  168. 
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of  a  moral  traiisfonnation'*,  helpftd  deities,  generaUy  speaking, 
who  heard  and  granted  men's  prayers''.  They  had,  no  donht, 
an  historical  element,  though  it  wonld  he  difficult  to  define  its 
nature,  or  to  reduce  it,  even  hypothetically,  to  a  simple  or  single 
cause.  None  of  these  beings,  nor,  indeed,  any  legendary  per- 
sonage,  can  be  said,  strictly  speaking,  to  haye  been  the  mere 
creation  of  a  poet  The  poet  only  adopted,  connected,  ampli- 
fied, and  to  the  senses  explained,  what  already  had  a  real 
existence  in  common  acceptation.  Hesiod,  and  his  Pierian 
predecessors,  inserted  into  their  theogonic  list  ideas  already 
familiar,  and  gave  them,  as  theoretical  antecedents,  a  place  akin 
to  that  which  they  already  occupied  in  popular  feeling.  The 
inference,  that  the  Titans  were  never  wondiipped,  must  be  sub- 
ject to  this  limitation.  The  title  of  ** Hportfot  hoi"  **  prior 
gods,"  can  hardly  have  belonged  to  them  by  the  mere  arbi- 
trary  assignment  of  the  poet'^ ;  and  when  the  gods  of  the 
Iliad  ratify  their  oaths''  by  adjuring  these  ^'heayenly  powers," 
or  "  sons  of  heayen,"  they  must  be  presumed,  according  to  a 
well-known  principle**,  to  have  thereby  acknowledged  their 
greater  relative  eminence  and  antiquity. 

There  lived  a  Titan,  a  reputed  brother  of  the  Sun,  a  sort  of 
^sculapius,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Sicyon*^;  another,  Any- 
tus,  had  been  foster-father  of  Hera  in  Arcadia'^;  the  ''  good 
Titan"  of  Marathon,  and  the  Titan  Prometheus*',  were  wor- 
shipped in  the  Titanian  land"  of  Attica.  These  testimonies^ 
and  the  title  of  hoi,  seem  to  discountenance  the  general  denial 
of  any  trace  of  Titan  worship*^.     There  were  altars  of  Pro- 

^  The  eartkbom  "  giaat "  of  Babna,  Tityiu,  is  snd  to  have  been  of  their 
kindred.    SchoL  Odjsi.  viii.  321.    ScboL  ApoUon.  Uh.  i.  1120. 
">  letri,  Fng.  1  uid  2. 

^  Gomp.  MtUler,  Hythol.  874  (876).    iBschyl.  Enmen.  657. 
*>  niad,  ▼.  898 ;  m.  278.  278.    Comp.  Genet.  zziL  16. 
"  Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  8.  6^''  rtfiim^tmrn  ynf  T$  Wfiw^wrmr&tf  if »4f  )f  r«  ri/tum- 


rrnrn  %wrn." 


»  Pans.  ii.  11.  5.  «  Pans.  riii.  87. 

^  EoBtat  ad  Iliad,  sir.  296.  p.  987.         ^  Snidat  ad  toc.    Istri,  Fiag.  2. 

^  MttUer,  Mythol.  p.  878. 
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metheus  in  Attica  and  Argolis;  Themis,  and  her  Titanic  suc- 
cessor, Phoehe,  had  been  worshipped  at  Delphi";  the  citadel  of 
Cronus,  a  notion  either  founded,  or  at  least  curiously  paral- 
leled, in  the  mystical  physiology  of  the  East",  was  still,  in  an 
external  sense,  unassailed  in  Hesperia  and  Libya,  and  through- 
out all  the  colonies  of  Phcenicians  as  yet  beyond  tlie  reach  of 
Hellenic  enterprise  ^^  The  Eleans  sacrificed  to  Cronus  on  a 
mountain  at  the  yemal  equinox  ^\  observing  the  periodical 
atonement  supposed  to  have  been  sanctioned  by  the  ritual  of 
Nature  in  the  golden  age,  when  the  Curetes  officiated  as  his 
ministers^'.  His  name,  like  that  of  his  brother  Titans,  con- 
tinued to  be  attached  to  mountains  and  rivers  where  his  wor- 
ship had  been  forgotten ;  for  the  attributes  and  offices  of  the 
Titans  were  replaced  and  absorbed  by  a  different  class  of  deities, 
and  the  very  reason  for  classing  an  anomalous  power  among 
the  exiled  race,  was  because  his  ritual  had  become  generally 
obsolete*'.'  Yet  even  Earth  had  her  temples  at  Athens,  ^gffi, 
and  Sparta  **,  and  a  mysterious  solemnity  was  still  attached  to 
the  name  of  Uranus  *^  It  was,  indeed,  impossible  that  the 
worship  of  Titans,  of  beings  supposed  to  have  either  repre- 
sented the  whole  of  Nature,  or  its  forces  or  parts,  could  have 
generally  coexisted  with  that  of  particular  personifications. 
Yet  the  two  systems,  though  cotemporaneously  incompatible, 
may  have  prevailed  in  a  certain  sense  successively.  The  semi- 
personification  of  a  Titan  may  have  formed  a  real  transition  to 
the  personal  agents  of  epic  poetry,  from  the  mystical  or  Orphic 

M  iBschyL  Bum.  6. 

*  "  K^fHf  Tu^wit " — see  particularly  the  14th  chapter  of  the  book  of  Enoch.  L. 
Lyduft.  iv.  38.  MoTers,  Phoenizier,  258,  259.  312.  Daumer,  Feuer  u.  Moloch 
Dienst.  p.  20.  Of  this  all  Titan  architecture  was  an  imitation,  for  Cronus,  like  the 
Phenician  Sidyk,  or  Egyptian  Pthah,  was  the  Demiurgus  or  consummate  artificer 
of  the  heayens.     Eurip.  Frag.  Sysiphus,  L  84.     Plutarch,  de  Plac.  i.  6. 

*•  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  17.  Creuz.  p.  662.  *'  Pans.  vi.  20.  1. 

*«  Pans.  ▼.  7.  4 ;  viii.  2. 1. 

wrmvrmv  nf  lri^«9  »*wfM»,**    Plutarch,  de  defect.  Orac.  21. 
**  Pans,  i  22 ;  iii.  11.    Soph.  Antig.  338. 
«*  Lexinep's  Hesiod,  Th.  102. 
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view  of  higher  aatiqoityy  and  the  position  ocoapied  by  the 
Titans  in  Hesiod  may  be  a  correct  representation  of  their  me- 
taphysical and  historical  character,  as  connecting  the  present, 
or  heroic  age,  with  the  elemental  and  ''  nameless  "  worship  of 
the  past  Their  personality  belongs  rather  to  the  more  modem 
religion  of  Greece,  their  existence  to  its  earliest  feelings  and 
thoughts.  They  had  not,  indeed,  as  a  class,  been  objects  of 
general  worship  prior  to  the  Olympian  powers ;  many  of  them, 
however,  had  been  worshipped  severally  and  locally,  and,  in  the 
aggregate,  they  were  a  miscellaneous  tribe  suited  to  include  a 
•variety  of  anomalous  beings,  either  the  superseded  local  deities 
of  ancient  Greek  or  Phoenician  nature  worship,  moral  and  me- 
taphysical, conceptions,  or  occasionally  certain  foreign  deities 
seeming  to  be  analogous  to  them  in  nature^,  and  separated  by 
a  scarcely  definable  interval  from  heroes  or  demons^^.  All 
these  were  **  Titans,"  as  being  divine  persons,  yet  differing  both 
in  nature  and  position  firom  the  poetical  gods,  and  representing 
the  efforts  of  a  series  of  poets,  both  before  and  after  Hesiod, 
to  give  a  plausible  commencement  to  the  modem  god  world,  and 
.to  include  in  a  single  theory  all  the  ramifications  of  popular 
belief.  The  gods  of  a  suppressed  tribe  or  earlier  date  were 
remembered  either  as  heroes  or  Titans,  and  the  distinction  is 
.often  rather  accidental  than  real.  There  were  two  possible 
reasons  for  banishing  Cronus  to  the  west;  one,  because,  by 
the  dynasty  of  Zeus,  in  other  words,  by  Hellenic  power,  the 
worship  of  the  Phoenician  Moloch,  the  pearest  modem  repre- 
sentation of  Cronus,  was  really  confined  to  the  Western  Medi- 
terranean; and  secondly  and  chiefly,  because  in  theological 
physics  a  banished  god  followed  the  course  of  the  declining 
.  sun  to  that  extreme  bourne,  "  Tlttpara  yaiftf"  where  the 
western  region  was  ideally  jconfounded  with  the  under  world. 
When  those  traditionary  Titans  had  lost  their  supernal  domi- 
nion, and,  from  whatever  cause,  either  their  original  Cthonian 

^  Stepb.  Bys.  voc.  Adana. 

*^  Byen  tbe  fig  tree,  penonified  as  "Sycfa*/*  is  oalled  a  "Titan**  son  of  Barth. 
Athensns,  iiL  78*.    Steph.  Bye.  Syce. 
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character,  the  astronomical  vicissitudes  of  their  career  as  Na- 
ture Gods,  or  the  external  circumstances  which  in  part  obli- 
terated their  worship,  had  been  obliged  to  find  an  asylum  in 
the  world  of  shades^*,  they  gradually  assumed  more  or  less  of 
a  sinister  aspect  as  adversaries  of  the  more  explicit  and  popu- 
lar gods  who  had  virtually  banished  them.  Transcendent  power 
or  skill,  whether  exhibited  in  human  ingenuity,  or  on  the 
grander  scale  of  nature,  seems  in  an  early  stage  of  mythical 
development  to  be  generally  invested  with  an  ambiguity  of 
aspect  which  may  be  easily  misinterpreted;  so  that  the  Tel- 
chines  were  sometimes  benevolent  mechanics,  sometimes  mis- 
chievous magicians^;  killing  Apis,  and  revolting  against  Bac- 
chus they  united  the  demoniacal  with  the  divine  *^  Circum- 
stances in  the  case  of  the  Titans  gave  greater  prominence  to 
the  evil  aspect;  and,  in  order  to  preserve  consistency,  it  now 
became  usual,  in  speaking  of  a  Titan  whose  traditional  cha- 
racter was  unquestionably  good,  to  say  he  was  an  exception  to 
the  general  rebellion  of  those  beings  *S  whose  mythical  malig- 
nity was  in  exact  analogy  with  that  of  the  giants,  the  one  having 
warred  on  Cronus,  as  the  other,  in  later  times,  on  Zeus*", 
like  many  of  our  own  elves  and  evil  spirits,  which  are  only 
the  discarded  gods  of  our  Pagan  ancestors,  these  originally 
cosmical  agents  were  thus,  with  some  seeming  exceptions*', 
degraded  into  powers  exclusively  fiendish  or  "Hypotartarean"; 
and  in  the  spirit  by  which  the  impostures  of  the  Buddhists  were 
translated  by  Marco  Polo  into  diabolical  miracles,  and  the  gods 
of  the  heathen  became  the  demons  of  the  Je¥rs*\  the  name  of 
Titan  was  appliedi  first,  it  is  said*',  by  Onomacritus,  to  those 
emissaries  of  Typhon  who  tore  in  pieces  the  body  of  Osiris  or 
Dionysus  Orpheus,  when  Pallas  rescued  the  bleeding  heart, 

«•  Iliad,  xiv.  270.    JEKhyL  Prom.  218.    Bothe.  Theog.  697. 
^  Creoz.  S.  iil  15.    Stnbo,  xit.  654.  «•  Goignmut,  R.  ii.  277.  280« 

"  Scry,  ad  JBn.  iv.  119.  "  Serr.  ib.  vi.  580, 

**  Such  as  the  Orphic  Hecate.    Hes.  Th.  424. 

**  "  nmwtt  M  0»M  Tin  ihmf  hufuvm ;"  says  the  Pialm  xcti.  5.     The  name  Baal- 
lebub  is,  perhaps,  an  instance  of  the  same  tendency.    Movers,  Phoeniiier,  260. 
»  Mflller,  Mythol  894,  trans.  819.    Diod.  S.  ir.  6.    Pans,  viil  87.  3. 
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and  Apollo  buried  the  collected  fragments  on  Parnassus.  It 
should  however  be  observed  that  the  innovation  applies  to  the 
use  of  the  name  only,  not  to  the  idea,  which,  as  in  the  muti- 
lation of  Uranus,  was  already  £Euniliar  among  the  symbols  of 
Nature-worship ;  that  Cronus  ruled  peacefully  in  the  far  West 
over  the  heroes  who  had  revered  him  on  earth  ^',  and  that  his 
compeers,  themselves  originally  the  physical  dispersion  they 
were  afterwards  made  to  cause,  had  become  permanent  tenants 
of  the  shades  through  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of  Zeus. 

§  14. 

WAJR  OF  THE   TITANS. 

The  Centimanes,  Cyclops,  and  Titans  are,  theologically 
speaking,  only  varied  forms  of  each  otlier  as  children  of  the 
elements,  hidden,  bound,  or  absorbed  by  their  mysterious 
parent,  and  capriciously  restored  to  the  upper  world  to  suit 
the  change  of  conception  or  purpose  of  the  poet.  The  parent, 
who  virtually  unites  the  characters  of  Uranus,  Cronus,  and 
Zeus  under  the  general  name  "  7raTv\^*'^  allies  himself  with  the 
one  in  order  to  go  through  the  drama  of  a  war  in  order  to  establish 
his  kingdom  by  conquering  the  other.  In  the  pragmatical 
sense  of  the  genealogist,  Zeus  is  youngest  of  divine  persons*; 
yet  really  he  is  older  than  his  brothers',  older  than  Cronus,  and 
the  world  ^.  He  is  represented  as  an  eternal  being  who  ruled 
even  before  his  birth;  for  the  oracles  of  heaven  and  earth 
given  to  Cronus  respecting  his  children,  are  the  ''behests  of 
Zeus."*  He  was  once  threatened  with  the  imprisonment  of  his 
predecessors';  but  the  same  physical  confederates  who  assisted 

**  On  a  Biippotition  henafter  to  be  alluded  to,  that  the  Croiuan,  golden,  and  heroic 
agee  are  yirtually  the  nme,  the  latter,  with  ita  •tories  of  the  fiuniliar  intercourse  of 
gcds  and  men,  being  the  Epic  version  of  the  theological  idea.  Qottling*B  Hesiod,  Th. 
S51.    Works,  111,  169.    Iliad,  sir.  279.    Buttman,  Hythol.  ii.  38.  63. 

>  Theog.  V.  602.  617.  •  Theog.  187.  467. 

•  Iliad,  xiii.  ?56 ;  xv.  204.  «  Orph.  Frag.  ▼!. 

•  Theog.  465.  «  Iliad,  i.  899. 
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liim  against  the  Titans  enabled  him  to  defeat  the  malice  of  his 
new  adyersaries,  and  to  retain  his  poetical  supremacy.     He  was 
made  by  the  Orphici  to  perform  the  same  mysterious  process  of 
self-development  ascribed  by  older  bards  to  Cronus,  the  **  all- 
swallowing  and  all  restoring/'^  and  to  contain  heaven,  earth, 
and  sea  within  himself.     It  was  necessary  that  the  poet  should 
be  able,  in  a  plausible  way,  to  show  by  what  means  the  victo- 
rious god  was  enabled  to  supersede  his  predecessors,  the  *'  com- 
panions" or  diversified  manifestations  of  Cronus'.    If  Cronus 
reigned  of  old,  the  analogy  of  human  affairs  of  course  implied 
a  dethronement ;  and,  as  gods  could  not  die,  a  banishment  or 
imprisonment.      In  carrying  out  too   the  dramatic  scheme, 
it   was   inevitable    that    the    idea  respecting  the  nature   of 
Titans  should  undergo  a  change  assimilating  them  more  closely 
to  the  Homeric ;  hence,  in  the  later  part  of  the  poem,  they  are 
called  ''  Gthonii;"'  and  it  is  impossible  to  conceive  that  such 
beings  as  Hyperion  and  Oceanus,  Themis   and  Mnemosyne, 
constituting  essential  parts  of  the  physical  and  moral  world, 
and  so  nearly  allied  to  the  Olympian  Gods,  should  have  delibe- 
rately been  allowed  to  remain  among  the  enemies  who  attacked 
them.    The  great  instruments  of  cosmogonical  development 
were  strife  and  love.     These,  represented  by  the  familiar  sym- 
bols of  Mars  and  Venus,  had  been  the  two  immemorial  factors 
of  creation,  the  twin  daughters  of  Night.     The  birth  of  Eros'* 
was  the  condition  precedent  to  the  commencement  of  genera- 
tion, and  the  mutilation  of  Uranus,  in  which  the  symbols  of 
hostility  and  sterility  were  united,  was  followed  by  the  birth  of 
the  Furies,  and  was  the  earliest  precedent  of  feud  personified  in 
"  Eris  "  with  her  numerous  and  disastrous  offspring  ".   The  poet 
of  the  great  cosmological  strife  of  Troy,  that  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  close  connection  between  human  loves  and  human 
misfortunes'*,  if  he  does  not  enter  into  the  details  of  preceding 

*  Orph.  Hymo,  12.    Comp.  Theog.  890. 

•  "  K^Mf  fl^ff  «#mf."     Theog.  861.  •  ▼.  697. 

'•  V.  120.  "  Theog.  225. 

**  "  n»rr«A/Miv  t^mrttt  •rmtwi  wvw^kwt  fi^tn,**     ^fiicbyl.  Chceph.  557,  Bothe. 
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quarrels,  betrays  by  several  allusions  an  acquaintance  urith  their 
existence.     He  speaks  of  the  Titans  as  placed  by  Zeus  in  a 
brazen  dungeon,  as  deep  below  earth  as  earth  is  below  heaven ; 
and  the  threat  denounced  to  Mars*'  corroborates  the  seeming 
intimation  of  some  ancient  feud  among  the  gods  as  the  cause 
of  the  imprisonment     War,  the  most  energetic  scene  of  human 
action,  was  the  fevourite  subject  of  the  epic.     Several  wars 
are  described  by  the  theogonist  as  having  been  waged  by  Zeus 
before  the  final  establishment  of  his  kingdom ;  and  the  attempt 
to  wind  up  antique  cosmogonical  materials  into  an  epic  cata- 
strophe is  everywhere  conspicuous,  even  in  the  etymological  sig- 
nificancy  given  by  Hesiod  to  the  name  Titan  *\  the  making  the 
Titan  war  a  retaliation  for  the  cruelty  of  Cronus^',  and  still 
more  in  later  compilers,  who,  less  regardful  of  theological  pro- 
fundity than  of  ffisthetical  propriety,  endeavoured   to  supply 
firom  arbitrary  invention  what  they  thought  defective  in  the 
story  as  a  consecutive  series  of  events  and  persons.     Hence,  in 
Apollodorus,  Uranus  is  no  longer,  as  in  Hesiod,  a  part  of 
nature,  but  the  original  personified  occupant  of  the  seat  afl;er- 
wards  assumed  by  Zeus;  the  Gentimanes  and  Cyclops  alone 
are  concealed  or  bound  by  him,  else  it  would  have  seemed  im- 
possible for  their  Titan  brothers  to  have  taken  part  in  his  muti- 
lation and  dethronement.    The  completion  of  this  act,  accom- 
panied by  the  descent  of  fertilizing  dew  from  heaven,  and  the 
ensuing  birth  of  Aphrodite  with  her  girdle,  emblematic  of  the 
continuing  harmony  of  which  £ros  was  the  germ,  is  in  the 
older  Theogony  the  signal  for  the  commencement  of  a  new 
series  of  Titanic  developments  or  generations;  which,  so  far 
from  being  impeded  by  the  **  hypotartarean"  imprisonment  of 
the  parents,  are  but  a  continuation  of  the  births  of  prolific 
Night  ^^     Out  of  the  Titans  issues  universal  being ;  first,  the 
family  bom  of  Pontus,  Oceanus,  and  Tethys ;  next,  the  hea- 
venly bodies,  the  progeny  of  Theia  and  Hyperion,  of  Krios, 
Koios,  and  Phoobe,  personifications  of  sun,  moon,  and  stars ; 
gods  descend  from  Cronus  and  Bhea,  men  from  the  loins  of 

>>  Iliad,  ▼.  897.  **  From  T^mouK 

»*  472.  490.  ^  ▼.  211. 
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Japetos;  and  from  Themis  and  Mnemosyne  are  bom  in  due 
time,  thoagh  not  antil  after  the  establishment  of  the  reign  of 
Zeus,  the  Horee  and  Muses,  t.  ^.,  the  institutions  and  adorn- 
ments of  social  and  spiritual  life.  As  Aphrodite  the  type  of 
woman,  or  theogonic  antecedent  of  Pandora,  the  celestial  em- 
blem of  love,  seemed  often  to  change  into  an  Eris  or  Erinnys", 
so  war  changes  into  her  sister^'  peace,  and  becomes  the  pre* 
lude  to  fertility  and  harmony.  Chaos  reigns  only  while  war 
continues.  The  generations  of  Zeus,  amounting  to  the  develop- 
ment of  a  new  world  both  physical  and  moral,  proceed  only 
when  after  a  long  series  of  conflicts  the  peaceftd  order  of  his  reign 
has  begun'*;  and  when  Here,  borrowing  the  cestns  of  harmony, 
visits  the  mystic  grottoes  of  Lemnos  in  order  to  make  a  con- 
federacy with  the  children  of  Night  for  renewing  the  long- 
interrupted  intercourse  of  the  ancient  parents  of  Nature  in  the 
arms  of  her  consort  on  Gargarus'^^ 

§  15. 

JAPETU8  AND   PROMETHEUS. 

Man  being,  according  to  the  prevailing  idea,  autochthonous, 
bom  out  of  the  elements,  it  followed  that  the  parentage  of  men 
as  well  as  gods  should  be  ascribed  to  the  Titan  sons  of  heaven 
and  earth ',  and  that  Japetus,  the  Greek  patriarch  after  the 
common  genealogy',  should  rank  with  Cronus  and  Rhea.  The 
fathers  of  the  world  were  of  course  fathers  of  mankind,  and  in 
mythical  language  the  first  of  men  is  ofiien  identical  with  the 
first  of  Gods ;  thus  Agamemnon  was  understood  to  be  a  per- 
sonification, either  Carian  or  Amycl»an,  of  Zeus*,  and  Hermes- 
Cadmus^  to  be  the  builder  not  only  of  Thebes  but  of  the  Universe. 
In  the  same  way  Japetus,  the  husband  of  Asia,  in  other  words 

"  Klanaen,  iEneai,  1,  41.  *•  Theog.  224,  225. 

»  Theog.  881.  »  Iliad,  xiy.  206.  851. 

I  'Bfurtfm  wmrt^f  w^tym.  Oiph.  H.  zzxvL  1.  Comp.  Hymn  Fyth.  ApoUow 
159, 

'  Hes.  Fmg.  GottL  29,  81.    Find.  01.  It.  80. 

'  Clem.  Alex.  Frotr.  zi  p.  32.  Fott  Uwhold,  Vorhalle,  i.  p.  156.  MiiUer, 
Orchom.  818. 
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a  name  supposed  to  be  Asiatic  ^  and  which  became  proverbial 
in  Greece  as  expressing  the  highest  antiquity  *,  has  been  con- 
jectured to  be  the  god,  the  ''father  Jah/'  of  the  Caucasian 
tribes*,  the  same  supreme  power  who  occasionally  assumes  the 
allied  names  of  Jasion,  Jasus,  Jason  ^,  and  who  was  naturally 
confounded  with  his  presumed  equivalent,  Zeus*.  Japetus  hasi 
also  been  compared  to  the  Indian  Brahmd,  at  once  man  and 
God,  under  his  title  Prajapiti,  ''Lord  of  Creatures,"  a  title 
belonging  either  to  God  or  to  the  first  and  most  intelligent  of 
the  beings  made  by  him,  resembling  the  Creator  himself  in 
form,  and  like  him  exercising  extensive  dominion*.  A  nearer 
paralle]  may  perhaps  be  found  in  the  Arcadian  "^pytus"'^ 
a  surname  of  the  deity  at  Tegea^S  and  ancestor  of  the  Mes- 
senian  kings '^  As  husband  of  Themis,  (the  earth,  or  its  dark 
recesses,) "  Japetus  is  God  of  heaven,  or  Uranus' ^  and  there  is 
no  good  reason  for  doubting  him  to  be  the  same  who  appears 
as  patriarch  of  the  North  in  Hebrew  tradition  ^^ ;  for  the  He- 
brews habitually  appropriated  the  conceptions  of  the  nations 

*  Bittor,  YoriiBUfi^  p.  457.    Herod.  W.  45.  *  Axiitoph.  Cloudi,  985. 

'  Japetas  for  Japitor,  i.  €.  Deos^pater,  or  Diespiter.  Buttman's  MythoL  L  224. 
Bwald,  Gkachichte,  Israel,  i  830.    Comp.  Weiske,  Prometheus,  p.  299. 

*  ZMf,  Dorici  for  Gm^.    Comp.  Diod.  8.  v.  48. 

'  Jasns,  e.  ff,  is  Zens,  as  fiither  of  Amphion.  Pherecyd.  Frag.  xxvi.  p.  219. 
Stun.  Sep^*.  Horn.  Odyss.  xi.  282.  Or  Jason,  as  husband  of  Medea-Here.  Comp. 
Muller,  Orchom.  260.  276.    Jnstin,  xlii.  8 ;  or  Medea-Artemis,  Diod.  iv,  51,  52. 

*  Genes,  i.  26.     Psalm  Tiii  6.    2  Esdras  ti.  4. 

»•  " Father  of  earthl"  "  Pans.  viiL  47.  8. 

*'  Called  "  £pyUda»."    Pans.  iv.  8.  5. 

*'  "  TamaSy"  sancrt.  The  "  Dark ;"  the  oxBcle-giving  goddess  from  below. 
Orph.  H.  78.  Diod.  S.  ▼.  67 — hence  represented  with  her  eyes  bound,  or  sleeping* 
Winckelman,  DenknuUe,  L  2.  5.  p.  405,  12mo.  ed. — wife  of  Athamas,  or  "  Tham- 
mas,"  as  Themisto.   M&Uer,  Orchonu  164.  sq.     Comp.  Crena.  Hom.  Briefe,  84. 

^*  Schol.  Arat  Phoen.  254.  A  name  perhaps  formed  like  Janus,  Juno,  Diana,  &c 
Pott  Etym.  Forsch.  iL  208 ;  and  if  so^  the  short  mention  of  the  Titans  in  Homer, 
"  Japetus  and  Oronns,"  would  correctly  indicate  the  received  order  of  beings  who 
preceded  Zeus. 

**  He  precedes,  instead  of  following,  Deucalion,  the  Greek  Noah ;  therefore,  says 
Weiske  (Prometheus,  p.  801),  Japetus  is  no  more  Japhet  than  Madai  is  Medea, 
Joshua  Jason«  or  Moses  Musieus.    Comp.  Welsford  on  the  English  language,  p.  187. 
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^th  whom  they  oame  successiyely  in  contact*',  and  many  parts 
of  the  Pentateuch  are  now  well  understood  to  he  of  much  later 
date  than  is  usually  supposed  ".  "  Genealogy,"  says  Volcker'*, 
**  is  the  only  clue  through  the  lahyrinth  of  mythological  in- 
quiry ;  and  if  every  mythus  once  had  a  meaning,  so,  too,  had 
every  genealogy,  however  in  itself  contradictory  or  impro- 
bable. The  genealogy  of  Prometheus  supposes  him  either  to 
be  first  parent,  or  at  least,  the  earliest  birth  of  nature.  He  is 
son  of  Japetus  and  Clymene,  or  of  Eurymedon  and  Here, 
nephew  of  the  all -father  Oceanus'*,  and,  if  Japetus  be  Uranus, 
is  himself  a  Uranid  like  his  reputed  brother  Atlas'*.  His 
mother  s  name  changes  from  Clymene  to  Themis,  or  earth, 
two  expressions,  says  ^schylus,  for  the  same  idea*' ;  or  again 
to  Asia,  or  Here,  previous  to  her  marriage  with  Zeus*';  his 
wife  Pandora,  another  name  of  earth  *',  or  of  Nature  s  mother, 
is  said  to  have  been  ancestress  of  the  Greeks  by  Zeus*^,  whose 
intimate  connection  with  Prometheus  is  hinted  in  their  mys- 
terious dependence  on  each  other  in  iBschylus'' ;  she  is  daugh- 
ter and  also  mother  of  Deucalion,  and  being  wife  both  of  Pro- 
metheus and  of  Zeus,  it  would  seem  as  if  all  three  personages 
Were  considered  as  substantially  identical  **.      Again,    Pro- 

**  See  instancei  of  approximation  of  the  0.  T.  aiccoiixits  to  Greek  tradttionB  in 
V&lcker,  Japetus,  847". 

'*  For  example,  the  nnme  Javan  oould  not  have  reached  the  Hebrews  until  the 
Ionian  colonies  had  attained  celebrity.     E.  0.  M0ller,  Orchom.  p.  95. 

>•  Japetus,  129. 

»  Apollod.  L  1.  8.     Horn.  II.  (.  201.  246.  802. 

»  Diod.  a  iu.  60.    Hyg.  f.  Pnsfl 

**  Prom.  Bothe,  208.  Demeter  had  the  name  of  Themis  in  Areadia.  Pans.  viiL 
25.  4,  and  at  Delphi,  Themis  was  successor  of  Gsea.  JEschyl.  Earn.  2.  Welckcr, 
Tril.  41.  In  the  hymn  to  the  Deliaa  Apollo  (124),  Themis  undertakes  the  office  of 
nurse  to  the  son  of  Latona. 

"  Schol  lUad,  xiv.  295. 

w  Schol.  Aristoph.  Avcs,  971.    Homer,  Epigr.  7.    Hesych.  ad.  ▼. 

^  Hesiod  (Lydus  de  Mens.  4)  treuta  Pandora  as  Rhea,  making  her  hnsbind 
parallel  with  Cronus  or  Uranus. 

**  JEschyl.  Prom.  Bothe.  748.  Comp.  497. 

■*  SchoL  ApoUon.  iii.  1086.  Hes.  Frag.  Gi>ttL  80,  81.  Hence  Hellen  is  son 
of  Zeus.     Burip.  Mdanippe,  Fng.  2. 
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meiheus  is' father  of  Isis-Io'^^  and  even  of  Zeus  himself ;  so 
that  his  character  as  a  personification  of  the  Supreme  Being  is 
fblly  borne  out  in  genealogies,  which,  if  to  be  relied  on  for 
nothing  else,  are  at  least  authentic  records  of  the  opinions 
of  their  authors.  The  starting  point  of  human  genealogies 
was  commonly  occupied  by  a  god.  The  paternal  relatien  of 
Prometheus  to  Deucalion  is  recorded  for  the  first  time  in  the 
Hesiodic  "  Hoiai/'*'  the  oldest  Greek  Heroogony  known  to  us, 
and  was  probably  mentioned  in  the  songs  on  which  was  founded 
the  Deucalioneia  of  Hellanicus ;  but  nothing  is  more  gratui- 
tous than  to  limit  the  age  of  a  story  to  that  of  the  writer  who 
happens  to  be  the  earliest  reporter  of  it.  It  could  not  have 
been  a  merely  arbitrary  choice  which  placed  Prometheus  at 
the  head  of  Hellenic  genealogy  in  Pthiotis,  Thebes,  and  Athens; 
and  the  only  reason  why  the  legend  of  the  Japhetidae  can  bo 
supposed  to  occupy  its  present  place  in  the  Theogony,  a  poem 
confined  to  the  recital  of  gods  and  demigods'^,  is  die  poetical 
necessity  that  the  divine  powers  descended  firom  Uranus  should 
be  finally  disposed  of  before  the  empire  of  Zeus  could  be  per- 
manently established,  ^schylus,  therefore,  committed  no 
innovation  when  he  designated  Prometlieus  as  ''a  god;"  and 
Lactantius  mistakes  the  conception  of  his  character  both  as  a 
god  and  as  a  man,  when  he  urges  an  objection  equally  appli- 
cable to  Nimrod  and  other  Scripture  personages,  that  the 
creation  and  the  penal  cataclysm  were  improbably  compressed 
within  the  limits  of  two  lives'*.  It  is  more  easy,  however,  to 
assert  the  general  divinity  of  Prometheus  than  to  particularize 
it.  Had  he  been  mentioned  by  name  in  the  Homeric  Epic,  he 
would  probably  have  been  placed  among  the  "Hypotartaiean" 
powers  in  association  with  Japetus  and  Cronus.  He  was  ac- 
cordingly described  in  poetry  as  a  Titan  **,  the  nearest  approach 
which  the  heroic  muse  could  with  propriety  make  towards  the 

**  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  822*.    Plutarch,  Ini  and  Onrit,  8.    Istri.  Frag. 
"  Lydus  de  Mens.  Bother,  p.  228.  ■*  SchoL  ApoUon.  iii.  1086. 

*  G5ttlmg,  Vntt  zzt.  and  zzzvi.  »  De  Orig.  Bnor.  ii.  10.  p.  197. 

"  Sophocles,  iSdip.  Colon.  56.    Eurip.  Phcenus.  1129.    Ion.  455. 
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Bpecificatioo  of  a  nature-god.  ''Titan"  became  afterwardB  a 
title  proper  to  the  sUn",  that  luminary  being  first  and  most 
conspicuous  among  the  symbols  of  nature  worship.  Apollo 
and  Hercules  are  both  in  this  sense  ''  Titans  ;'^  and  there  is  no 
reason  to  think  that  the  Orphic  hymn  infringes  the  technical 
precision  of  the  old  theology  when  it  addresses  the  Titan 
Cronus,  the  ''all-cunning/'  the  "all-generating/'  as  "a-it^n 
TlfOfAnBtv"*^  Prometheus,  as  pajrent  or  child  of  uniyersal 
nature,  is  more  particularly  called  the  ''Fire-Bearer/"*  the 
giver  of  light  and  heat,  and  even  of  life  and  intellectual  attain- 
ments to  mankind^'.  In  the  Veda"  there  are  three  great 
gods,  the  Fire,  the  Air,  and  the  Sun,  inhabiting  respectively 
the  earth,  the  middle  region,  and  the  heavens.  Prometheus 
brought  down  to  earth  the  fire  of  heaven,  and  in  the  earliest 
poetical  philosophy  of  Greece  of  which  its  mythology  was  in 
some  respects  an  anticipation,  a  similar  notion  was  expressed 
dogmatically  in  the  belief  that  the  ''  vnycu  wpo;,"  or  springs 
of  subterranean  fire,  are  nourished  by  meteoric  agents  and  by 
solar  heat^*.  It  is  most  natural  to  suppose  that  the  invention 
or  "  stealing"  of  fire  by  the  Titan  god  Prometheus  primarily 
indicates  the  communication  of  heat  and  warmth  from  heaven 
to  earth  by  the  sun,  that  immemorial  object  of  Greek  wor- 
ship*", that  type  of  divine  munificence  which  for  ever  bestows 

"^  Orph.  Ai^n.  614.    Hymn,  viL  2.    Yiig.  Mn.  iv.  119. 

^*  Oiph.  H.  xi.  1,  and  xxzix.  8.  ^*  lb.  xii.  7. 

'-*  Soph.  JBd.  Colon.  65.     "  n»(^*(H  Bt^r 

^»  ApoUod.  i.  7. 

"  LasKn,  Ind.  Ant  i.  768.  In  the  Aitaieyft  BiaJumoMi  tli«  fire  ol  the  earth  u 
Agni ;  celestial  iiie,  Vishnou. 

^  Ef  )•  r$tt  »«Xr«ff  rnt  ynt  wv^  t^^vrmi,  Simpl.  de  Coelo.  F.  158.  Orph.  Frag, 
vili.  17.  Lucret.  iL  591.  Strabo,  xiv.  628,  speaks  of  the  kindling  of  the  Cata- 
kekauniene,  or  Sol&tnra  from  the  sky,  and  the  lame  idea  is  expressed  in  the  story  ef 
JEgina  in  Pansanias.     Hes.  Theog.  506« 

<•  Plato,  Laws,  x.  2.  Cratyl.  p.  82.  Winkelman,  Allegorie,  ch.  ii.  s.  185.  The 
traditional  bounty  of  homanised  gods,  such  as  Prometheus,  Osiris,  and  Jerosheed,  is 
a  commentary  on  the  physical  munificence  of  the  Sun.  It  was,  probably,  tbrongb 
the  same  idea  that  Lycus  and  Chciinareus  (summer  and  winter)  came  to  be  children 
of  Prometheus.     (Txetzes,  Lycophr.  186). 
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its  benefits  without  being  itself  diminished  or  impoverished. 
And  as  light  and  heat  were  supposed  tp  be  nourished  by  mois- 
ture^ and  to  produce  all  things  by  union  with  it,  his  wife  is  an 
oceanic  nymph,  and  so  also  is  his  mother,  as  the  fire  god  of 
Egypt  is  son  of  the  oceanic  Nile^^  The  exercises  of  running, 
wrestling,  dancing,  hurling  the  discus,  Sui.,  on  solemn  occa- 
sions, derived  theur  primary  and  religious  import  from  the 
revolutions  of  the  heavenly  bodies  of  which  they  were  sym- 
bols^'; the  earthly  forms  of  the  gods  were  made  to  resemble  as 
nearly  as  possible  those  ascribed  to  them  in  the  sky,  and  there- 
fore Demeter,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus,  as  well  as  Hephsostus 
and  Prometheus  at  Colonos^'  were  figured  as  torch-bearers, 
the  celebrated  Atdc  torch  race  held  in  honour  of  some  of  these 
deities  being  presumably  meant  to  represent  the  sun's  light 
borne  unextinguished  and  imcontaminated  firom  east  to  west. 
The  invention  of  fire,  attributed  in  Egypt  to  Pthah,  was  by 
the  Argives  ascribed  to  Phoroneus*^ ;  and  it  naturally  followed 
that  Phoroneus  and  Prometheus  should  be  identified  in  the 
parentage  of  lo^.  The  Titanic  divinities  of  nature  were  all 
benefactors  of  mankind^;  the  correlated  gods  Prometheus, 
HephsBstus,  and  Athene,  were  accounted  to  have  supplied  them 
with  arms  and  arts;  and  as  Silenus,  the  father  of  the  firma- 
ment ^^  describes  to  his  audience  the  origin  of  the  universe  *\ 
or  as  Uranus,  first  king  of  men,  is  also  their  earliest  in- 
structor^, so  Prometheus  is  father  of  arts  and  civilization,  and 
fulfils  in  a  higher  sense  his  mythical  office  of  bringing  forth 
Athene  out  of  the  head  of  Zeus*\     This  higher  meaning 

«>  Cic  N.  n.  ill  22.  Diod.  8.  i.  12.  Buidas  t.  HeUos.  Schol.  Ambros.  ad 
Odyss.  K.  2.    Ovid,  Met  i.  756. 

**  Uichold,  Yorhalle,  ii.  pp.  70,  71.  Criahna  in  the  Bagrat-Geeta,  ia  called 
"  diBcoboliu/'  p.  11. 

*^  The  irpff§^  Quf  of  Sophocles  and  Baripides.  Phcems.  1122.  Woake,  Prom, 
p.  525.    Fhilostr.  Yit.  Soph.  p.  602,  OL 

**  Fausan.  ii..l9.  **  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  822.     Istri.  Fng.  40. 

^  Diod.  8.  y.  66,  *'  t.  q.     Aitraus,  Creazer,  8.  L  12. 

«  iEIian,  v.  H.  iii.  18.     Virg.  Bel.  yI  81. 

*•  Diod.  S.  iU.  56.  ^  Eurip.  Ion.  467.     ApoUod.  L  8.  6. 
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however,  as  well  as  the  many  traditioiis  of  the  astrological 
knowledge  of  the  son-god,  however  obvioas'S  were  only  secon- 
dary applications  of  a  legend  originally  physical.  Prometheus 
is  master  of  wisdom,  in  the  same  sense  as  Hermes  or  Atlas*\ 
that  is,  as  the  all-pervading  spirit  of  nature ''.  But  the  phy- 
sical conception  appears  under  two  aspects,  the  complicated 
symbolism  of  the  o^ginal,  and  its  poetical  adaptations  or  meta- 
morphoses. 

Prometheus  is  not  an  Homeric  deity,  his  attributes  nearly 
coinciding  and  being  absorbed  in  those  of  Hermes  and 
Hephsstus*^,  as,  for  instance,  in  opening  the  head  of  Zeus*\ 
arranging  the  offices  of  the  gods,  performing  their  commands, 
and  distributing  their  gifts  to  mankind^.  HepheBstus,  as  well 
as  Prometheus,  was  patron  of  the  Athenian  guild  of  potters ; 
both  were  fire  gods  associated  in  the  rites  and  temples  of  the 
Ceramicus  as  in  general  tradition  ^^;  and  the  story  of  Pro- 
metheus, the  man-maker,  may  have  been  founded  in  a  real 
mythical  connection  between  the  son  of  Clymene  and  the 

"  Ciemn,  Tut.-,  y.  8.    Serr.  to  Yiig.  Eel.  ▼!.  42. 

»  JBneid,  I  741. 

**  IlMrrm  gym  MVf.     Gomp.  Anax.  Fragm.  8.     Iliad,  it  485. 

**  Tkof  Hennet  idTiiei  Deucalioii  to  throw  the  stonei  which  became  men ;  Pro- 
metheoa  to  build  the  ark.  ApoUod.  i.  7.  2.  Hennea  ia  protector  and  bene&ctor, 
"  htrn^  uun"  "  t^mnm  "  (Hymn,  Herm.),  aa  well  at  Pramethens,  and  alao  **  "Ukm  " 
(Pkna.  TiL  27.  1),  a  robber,  "  Xmrm^  **— '<  ily«r*^  j3Mrv**-Uke  Hereolea,  the  de- 
roarer  or  robber  of  bnlli,  Prometheiia  ia  *'  tacrifioer  of  the  bnll  "*).  Oomp.  the  Araip 
dian  pcnonification,  "Boophago^**  (Pant.  viii.  27.  11.),  a  ton  of  JapeCut  killed 
for  oflkring  Tiolenee  to  Artemit.  Prometheoi  and  Hermet  have  exelnnrelj  the 
epithet  "  mmmmnrm,"  whence  the  Acakeiian  hill  derived  iti  nune,  and  it  may  be 
atked  whether  the  epoiiymnt  ^Acacut"  it  not  etjmologically  one  with  Cacoa, 
who,  like  Hermet  (Horn.  H.  H.),  drew  the  built  backward  to  hit  caTem;  (Comp. 
Bnttman't  Lezilognt,  Tr.  pp.  73,  74.)  a  name  probably  connected  with  ''  Caecnt," 
and  denoting  the  Cthonian  character  of  the  power.  Promethent,  tuppoted  to  have 
been  originally  a  predicate  of  the  Pelotgian  Hermet,  it  at  once  admitted  to  all  the 
wide  reUtiont  of  the  latter. 

«  Schol.  Pind.  01.  vii.  66. 

*•  Prom.  88.    Plato,  Protig.  821*.  322*. 

*^  Pant.  I  14.  6.  Harpocrat  voc  JUXnirm,  iEtchyl.  Prom.  89.  Weitke, 
p.  632. 
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demiurgic  Hennes  or  Hephe^tas'*.  The  most  remarkable 
example  of  this  demiurgic  character  is  the  antique  monumen- 
tal altar  of  the  academy  near  Athens,  in  which  Prometheus 
appeared  associated  in  a  triad  with  Hephaestus  and  Athene'*, 
Prometheus  being  represented  as  the  older  and  superior  power, 
HepheBstus  as  secondary.  Now»  since  Athene  was  said  to  have 
intermarried  with  celestial  fire,  and  to  have  thus  become 
mother  of  Apollo'*;  it  was  probably  the  superior  Prometheus 
of  Apollodorus,  corresponding  with  the  first  Vulcan  of  Cicero, 
son  of  Uranus,  who,  as  celestial  fire,  was  deemed  worthy  to  be 
partner  of  the  goddess  who,  according  to  the  common  story, 
rejected  the  advances  of  Hephaestus.  In  the  Erechtheum,  the 
consort  of  Athene,  here  answering  to  the  Proserpina  of  Cicero, 
was  Hermes ;  and,  in  Bceotian  legend,  Prometheus  was  con- 
nected with  Demeter,  and  called  ''one  of  the  Cabiri.*'*'  The 
Cabiri  were  usually  reputed  to  be  ''sons  of  Hephaestus'*; 
they  were  objects  of  secret  or  Cthonian  worship,  being  two, 
three,  four,  or  a  larger  number,  whose  correlatives  among  the 
better  known  deities  were  commonly  assumed  to  be  Pluto, 
Demeter,  and  Cora,  Hermes  Casmilus"  being  associated  with 
them  as  a  fourth.    They  were  givers  of  good  things,  of  the 

'^  Comp.  ugnment  to  Ovid,  MeUun.  1.  yuL  ii.  p.  15.  Barm.  Crenx.  Briitfe,  p. 
194.  Bnrip.  Frag.  Boraef,  14,  YSlcker,  JapeCiu,  p.  816.  The  problem  ii  not 
on] J  how  Pnmwtheoi  came  to  be  man-mnker,  bot  how  he  becme  petron  of  potten ; 
he  nu^t  hnve  become  man-maker  at  patxon  of  the  Cenuniena;  bat  it  ia  at  least 
equally  poaiible  that  he  became  patron  of  the  Ceramicof  aa  man-maker,  i  e.  aa 
demiaigic  God. 

**  ApoUodoma,  in  SehoL  iBdip.  Colon.  66.  Ftiaa.  L  80,  Polono  in  Harpociat, 
Yoc  lampaa. 

"•  Cic  N.  D.  iH  22,  28.  Idvy,  zzii.  10.  She  waamothar  of  the  Coiybantai 
by  Helioo,  of  Brichthonia^  by  Hepbttatoa  or  Hermea.  Again,  ihe  waa  danghter  of 
Prametheni-Zeu^  and  abter  of  Hephaatni.    Plato,  Critiai,  109. 

«'  Paoa.  ix.  26.  6. 

"  BfMnw  a  TiTMMf.  Photiaa  Phereeyd.  Stnix.  p.  141.  Herod,  iii.  87. 
Lobeck,  1211. 1221. 

*'  Oadmiloe,  i  'E^ai  BMynjuvr.  Tietief,  Lycophr.  162.  Phas.  Uigetchichte,  i. 
p.  127. 
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fixiits  of  the  earthly  the  three  principal  divine  hypostases  co- 
operating to  produce  fertility  and  harmony.  Demeter  was 
at  Samothrace  as  at  Thebes  their  mother  or  chief,  and  Cicero 
may  have  been  as  well  justified  in  giving  the  name  of  son 
of  Gabirus  to  Dionysns**  as  to  Henhes^".  The  Ithyphalhc 
Hermes  of  Attica  is  said  to  have  been  derived  fix)m  the  same 
source  as  the  Pelasgian  mysteries  of  Samothrace  and  Lemnos; 
Lemnos,  the  volcanic  Aithale*^,  where  the  sacred  flame  stolen 
by  Prometheus  called  not  only  art  but  nature  into  being, 
where  Heph»stus,  like  Prometheus,  a  son  of  Here,  was  on  his 
descent  from  the  sky  entertained  by  Thetis,  and  at  the  close  of 
his  celestial  career  (a/Aa  ^*  ii^aa  Marafufn)  commenced  a  fresh 
course  of  labours  in  the  oceanic  caverns^'.  There  dwelt  Uie 
Sindans,  a  wild  and  problematical  race,  forging  arms  under 
the  direction  of  the  god  of  fire  '*,  and  there  probably  were 
united  the  attributes  of  Ares,  Hephaestus,  and  Hermes  as 
demiurgic  powers,  a  combination  seemingly  alluded  to  in  the 
mystery  sung  by  Demodocus^^  for  the  God  of  nature  is  a 
Proteus  assuming  every  elemental  form,  and  every  variety  of 
character.  Much  of  the  imagery  of  the  lost  drama  of  the  Pro- 
metheus "7rv^fo(og"  is  known  to  have  been  taken  from 
Lemnos^*.  Immediately  beneath  the  volcano  Moschylos  stood 
the  town  of  Hepheestias  and  the  temple  of  the  fire-god^'; 
while  the  flame  issuing  from  earth,  air,  and  sea,  at  once  re- 
vealed to  the  eye  the  many  meanings  attached  to  the  mother 
of  HephflBstus'*,  and  the  various  names  of  the  wife  of  Pro- 

^  Hence  "  myXmm  U^  Ka/Sm^a^."  Orph.  Aigon.  24.  SchoL  Find.  01.  xiiL  74. 
Hynilos  in  Dion.  Hal.  i.  23.    Lobeck,  1209. 

■»  De  N.  D.  iii.  23.    L.  Lydut,  82.  "  Pherecyd.  Frag.,  81.  p.  141,  Stun. 

**  Tsetses,  Lycophr.  227,  460.     Nitzich  to  OdyM.  yiii  283. 

*"  Iliad,  L  593 ;  xviii.  899.  sq.  Comp.  Creuser,  Briefe,  p.  196.  Making  the 
darts  of  Eros  (Anacr.  Od.  46),  as  well  as  the  arms  of  Achilles; 

^  Odyss.  Tiii.  273.     Hellanict  Frag.  56.  p.  92,  Stun. 

*•  Odyss.  Tiii.  842.  *>  MttUer,  Kl.  Schrift.  il  43. 

*'  Accius  in  Varro,  L.  L.  vi.  82. 

'■^  Here,  the  air  or  the  earth,  living  in  a  secret  chamber,  inaccessible  to  all  other 
gods.    Iliad,  xir.  168. 
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methens^*.  Hephiestas  was  married  to  Gabira,  a  daughter  of 
the  sea-god  Proteus,  or  to  the  ocean-bom  Aphrodite,  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  in  the  association  of  the  fire  spirit  with  the 
sea  nymph  it  was  intended  to  intimate  the  genial  alliance  and 
cooperation  of  fire  and  water  in  nature,  as  in  the  similar  story 
of  the  escape  of  Dionysus,  "  wvptyvm^,"  into  the  arms  of  Thetis 
or  Eurynome^'.  "  The  brilliancy  of  fire,"  says  the  Genius  in 
the  Zendavesta^*,  '^proceeds  from  the  brightness  of  God." 
The  stirring  the  forges  of  the  Cyclops  preceded  in  imagination 
the  return  of  spring^^  when  fertilizing  warmth  seems  to  rise 
out  of  the  bosom  of  moisture^  and  when  the  fiery  Dionysus  is 
yearly  bom  of  the  thunderbolt  descending  on  Semele  or  G»a^'. 
In  symbolical  observance,  the  sacred  fires  of  the  altars  of 
Delphi,  Athens,  and  Rome,  were  rekindled  not  from  another 
fire^',  but  from  the  sun's  beams  concentrated  in  a  brazen  re- 
flector"^. The  opinion  intimated  by  the  rite  that  earthly  fire  is 
originally  kindled  from  the  sky'^  recurs  in  the  legend  of  the 
precipitation  of  Hephaestus  from  the  verge  of  heaven  "*,  so  that 
the  prize  which  Prometheus  stole  irom  HephaBstus  came  ori- 
ginally from  Zeus".  It  was  the  practice  of  many  nations, 
particularly  the  Phoenicians  and  Egyptians,  to  celebrate  the 
renewal  of  the  year  and  of  the  sun  by  a  jubilee  of  illumi- 
nation'^.    An  annual  ceremony  of  this  kind  took  place  at 

'*  Clymene,  Pandora,  kc. 

"  Iliad,  tL  186.  Crenz.  S.  iv.  10.  Soph.  Antig.  964.  Welcker,  Trilogie,  10. 
Comp.  Porphyr.  de  Aotr.  11,  and  not^,  p.  99.  Henditiu  in  Biog.  L.  ix.  9.  Isis 
and  Oiiris,  ch.  84,  85. 

^  Aidibeheacht,  Zend,  pt  2,  pp.  142. 146. 190, 191 ;  pt.  iii.  19. 

**  Hoiwe,  Od.  L  4. 

*■  Apollod.  Fragm.  29.  Didot  Comp.  Stnbo,  ziii.  628. 

»•  "  Strange  "  fire.    Levit.  x.  1. 

*  Plutarch,  Nmna.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  y.  668.  This  practice  still  continnea  at 
Borne,  when  the  holy  fire  is  relit  at  St.  Peter's  from  the  wm.  on  the  morning  before 
Baster  Sunday. 

■*  Acciuj,  Frag.  Philoct  JBschyl.  Didot  p.  199. 

"  Iliad,  i.  591. 

*'  Hesiod,  Works,  51,  but  compare  Theog.  505. 

•*  »MX*»X'^'  Herod,  ii.  62.  Creu*.  Symb.  iv.  766.  l^aas.  ii.  22  4 ;  rii. 
27.  1»    Joseph.  Antiq.  xii.  7.  7.    Ewald,  Anhang  to  Geschichte,  121. 
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Lemnos;  during  nine  days  all  fire  throoghoht  the  island  was 
extinguished^  and  in  the  mean  time  a  saored  vessel  had  been 
dispatched  to  bring  new  fire  fix)m  the  altar  at  Delos,  which 
after  the  close  of  a  general  lustration  of  the  island  was  dis- 
tributed among  the  inhabitants^  and  called  the  "commence- 
ment of  a  new  life.""  The  preparatory  ceremony  of  purifica- 
tion and  atonement  addressed,  it  is  said,  to  Gthonian  powers, 
gave  rise  to  a  number  of  legends  to  explain  it  It  was  sup- 
posed to  be  founded  on  the  dreadful  tragedy  of  the  murder  by 
women  fi>r  which  Lemnos  was  notorious'^  and  which  made  the 
"  Lemnian  woes  '*  a  byword  for  deeds  of  horror.  The  Lem- 
nion  women,  jealous,  it  was  said,  of  the  violated  honour  of 
Hephsstus,  had  neglected  the  altars  of  Aphrodite,  and  the 
goddess  in  revenge  made  them  odious  to  their  husbands.  The 
men  took  Thracian  concubines,  and  were  then  murdered  by 
their  wives,  with  the  exception  of  king  Thoas,  father  of  Hypsi- 
pyle,  who  either  hid  her  father,  or  placed  him  in  a  ship  or  ark 
(xa^vai),  in  which  he  was  conveyed  safely  to  Tauris  or  to 
(Enoe*^.  The  avenging  Aphrodite  in  this  account  is  pro- 
bably one  with  Hypsipyle,  afterwards  married  to  Jason,  and 
with  Medea,  whose  magic  art  is  occasionally  substituted  for 
the  power  of  the  angry  goddess  in  producing  the  catastrophe. 
The  Lemnians  worshipped  a  goddess  called  Lemnos,  Chryse, 
Myrina,  or  Athene  Jasonia*",  who  served  with  human  victims  in- 
fected with  serpents'  poison  the  foot  of  Philoctetes,  and  since  the 
notion  entertained  of  the  Deity  is  to  many  purposes  the  Deity 
itself,  might  by  residents  in  a  pestilential  climate"  be  called 
the  true  source  of  the  hereditary  curse  or  calamity  of  their 
island*®.    The  same  jealous  power  who  now  befiiended  Jason 

»  Phaoitnt  Heroic,  six.  14.  p.  741.  ••  lb.  740.    Machjl  Cbtsph.  631. 

"  Hjg.  Fab.  XT,  p.  60.    ApoUon.  Bh.  i.  622.    Schol.  Svrip.  Hecuba,  875. 

••  Comp.  M&ner,  Eleine  Schrift.  iL  178.  206.  Dor.  L  886.  Oichom.  296,  297. 
SchoL  ApoUon.  L  778.    Pant.  tUL  88.  2. 

•  Thucyd.  ii  47. 

**  T«  "  A«/»v«»  jMUMi ;"  mytg,  fAnufut  t»  Oi«»«.  "  B  hum  rit  Efn  Bin  !"  Bnrip. 
Fkceniit.  811.  There  wai  a  waaUa  proverb  as  to  the  ''  wan**  of  Troy,  "  ms  ix«f 
*    Bnitat  II.  W.  48. 
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had  of  old  caused  the  misfortoneB  of  the  house  of  Athamas, 
and  afterwards  presided  over  the  fall  of  Troy,  when  the  emblem 
of  Poseidon  had  reached  its  citadel,  and  when  his  serpents  had 
destroyed  Laocoon*\  She  murdered  her  children  at  Corinth, 
yet  afterwards  made  them  immortal,  and  averted  a  pestilence  by 
an  expiatory  sacrifice  to  Demeter  and  the  Lemnian  nymphs*'. 
Demeterherself,  who  at  Thebes  gave  the  mysterious  deposit  to  Pro- 
metheus the  Cabirus,  {'jra^axaTaOfnifi,)  was  angered  by  Poseidon, 
and  conceaUng  herself  in  a  cavern  destroyed  by  her  absence  the 
firuits  of  the  earth*';  but  Pan  discovered  her  Arcadian  retreat,  and 
Zeus  at  length  prevailed  on  her  to  return  through  the  interces- 
sion of  the  Parc8B.  Cicero  says  justly  that  the  mysteries  were 
rather  a  revelation  of  the  processes  of  physical  nature  than  of 
the  nature  of  the  gods*^.  Nature  is  for  ever  concealing  or  de- 
stroying her  children  *^  and  murdering  her  successive  husbands'*. 
The  revolution  of  nature  may  be  called  the  abduction  of  her 
health  or  beauty,  and  the  cause  of  the  calamity  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  either  the  transgression  of  the  captor*^,  the 
severity  of  the  Deity,  or  the  fatal  gift  of  beauty  itself.  Woman, 
therefore*',  or  women  in  general**,  are  a  common  mythical 
source  of  human  woe^**;  hence  the  massacre  of  the  sons  of 
^gyptus  was  by  Euripides  compared  with  the  tragedy  of 
Lemnos  '*\  as  with  that  of  the  Thracian  Tyrant  blinded  through 
his  avidity  to  seize  the. hidden  treasures  of  Polydorus.  The 
fabulous  Amazons  are  said  to  have  imposed  on  men  the  tasks 
of  women,  to  have  maimed  and  made  slaves  of  them^**.  The 
sun  itself  was  maimed,  enslaved,  or  killed,  in  the  stories  of  his 

•>  Horn.  Odyis.  tuL  511.    Viig.  An.  ii  612. 

•■  SchoL  Pind.  01.  xiiL  74.    MiiUer,  Orchoin.  267.    Welcker,  Trilogie,  220. 

w  Paul,  viii  42.  2.  ••  Be  N.  D.  i.  42. 

*■  Oomp.  Paul.  iL  8.  8.    AltheOy  Scylla,  &c 

**  Comp.  JElian.  V.  H.  yii.  1. 

"  Zeiia,  Thyestei,  Parii,  Agamemnon,  Hennet-Cthoniut,  &e. 

**  Helena,  Pandora,  iBrope,  Glytomnestn,  Itc 

*■  Danaidei,  Maenadet,  Troades,  led  by  Hecate-Hecabe,  &c. 

»«  Odyifc  XL  427.  *'*  Hecub.  874. 

»«  Diod.  8.  ii.  45. 

VOL.   I.  ^ 
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mythical  representatiyes,  whether  a  single  hero,  under  the  name 
of  Memnon,  Tenages,  Hercnles,  &c.>  or  separate  personifications 
of  weeks  or  months,  as  the  suitors  of  Hippodamia  or  of  Pene- 
lope, the  children  of  ^gyptos,  Lyoaon,  or  Niobe'*'. 

But,  in  order  to  account  for  nature  s  perpetuation,  one  of  the 
intended  victims  was  usually  pennitted  to  escape.  Lemnos  had 
two  characters ;  it  was  the  Mendly  asylum  of  the  Argonauts, 
rich  in  wines  sent  to  the  AchsBans  before  Troy,  as  well  as  a 
land  of  pestilence,  the  inhospitable  and  dangerous  coast  shunned 
by  prudent  navigators*^.  It  had  the  double  character  of  its 
Deity,  Aphrodite-Myrrhina  or  Artemis,  whose  aspect  in  ritual 
was  often  in  direct  contrast  with  the  delineations  of  the  Epic. 
Lemnos  was  a  city  of  the  Amazons,  that  is,  it  was  not  only  a 
place  where  females  were  treated  deferentially  ^°',  but  was  one  of 
the  many  seats  of  the  worship  of  Ares  and  of  Hecate  or  Arte- 
mis Tauropolos'^;  a  worship  in  which  a  chorus  of  women  re- 
presenting the  daughters  of  Mars^^^  or  champions  of  the  moon, 
presided  over  the  symbolical  death  of  the  year-god,  as  when  the 
daughters  of  Pelias  killed  their  aged  father  at  the  moment  when 
Medea  (Artemis-Luna),  on  pretence  of  addressing  a  prayer  to 
the  moon,  raised  from  the  palace  roof  the  torch  signal  to  (lie  in- 
vading Argonauts  ^*'.    Legend  seeks  the  foundation  of  a  known 

i«  The  moon  at  its  riimg  majr  bo  nid  to  bo  the  death  of  the  nm,  as  the  ran  of 
the  moon  daring  the  day.  The  nnmerout  names  giren  to  the  son  and  moon  would, 
of  couie,  mnltiplj  the  number  of  these  allegorical  murders.  Uschold.  Voifa. 
U.810. 

"•*  Iliad,  «iY.  768.    Soph.  Phfloctet  301.  »••  Apollod.  i.  9. 17. 

<<*  Myrrhina.  Welcker,  Tril.  590.  Galled  " itaLy^um^ftH,"  "the  much  bonnd- 
ing"  Iliad,  ii.  814 ;— henoe  wift  of  Ares-Thoas.  Uschold  gives  a  different  reason 
for  there  being  a  city  of  the  Amasons  in  Lemnos  (Vorhalle,  il  299.  805) ;  and  dif- 
ficulties have  arisen  owing  to  the  local  worship  of  the  moon  and  the  ideal  sites  of  its 
rising  and  setting  bemg  confimnded  in  l^nds.  According  to  Sprengel  the  moon  u 
called  "Man"  in  the  hmguage  of  the  Tcherkesses.  Gomp.  Dubois,  Voyage  en 
Caucase,  i.  p.  150. 

i<^  Diod.  iL  45,  48. 

1"  Diod.  iv.  52.  The  lame  proceeding  is  in  Virgil  (An.  Ti  512.  sq.)  attributed 
to  Helena,  who  betrayed  her  husband,  Deiphobus,  to  the  Qieeks,  and  who  was 
sometimes  confounded  with  Medea,  as  wile  of  Achilles.  SchoL  Lycophr.  174. 
Paus.  iil  19. 11. 
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cnstom  in  some  imaginary  history ;  and,  the  less  obvious  the  real 
meaning  of  the  rite,  the  more  striking  the  contrast  it  makes 
with  the  attempted  explanation.  The  mystery  of  the  "  Lemnian 
woe"  was  accoonted  for  by  a  massacre  of  men  committed  by 
women '*^^  as  elsewhere  by  a  single  woman^*^;  the  sacrifice  of 
Calydon  was  a  consequence  of  the  original  offence  of  (Eneus, 
the  yearly  lament  of  Corinth"^  a  continuing  expiation  for  the 
murder  of  the  children  of  Medea.  In  each  case  the  real  cause 
of  soirow  was  the  death  of  nature,  (Thoas,  Arohemorus,  Dio- 
nysus"',) the  intermission  of  her  fertility,  the  extinction  of  her 
torch,  for  the  gods  fled  from  Lemnos  in  consequence  of  the 
massacre"',  and  the  extinction  of  the  Bacchic  torch  by  Lycur- 
gus  "^  is  only  another  way  of  telling  the  old  tale  of  the  death  of 
one  Cabirus  at  the  hands  of  his  brothers"^.  The  torch  expires 
with  the  god,  whose  altars  are  rekindled  on  his  re-appearance, 
and  the  alternation  of  the  Bacchic  drama  is  kept  up  in  the  sub- 
sequent history  of  Hypsipyle  in  Lenmos  and  Arcadia"*,  as  well 
as  in  the  double  character  of  Thoas,  now  victim  of  the  Lemnian 
Msnades,  and  again,  as  tyrant  of  Thrace,  offering  human  vic- 
tims to  Diana  Taurica  until  his  career  is  ended  by  ApoUo's  son, 
and  presumed  brother  of  Orestes  "^.  Lemnos,  the ''  rugged  seat 
of  Hephffidtus,"  ""  was  also  the  "  rock  of  Heimes."  "*  The  latter 
god,  called  Saos  or  Samoa  at  Samothrace,  and  who  also  gave 
his  name  to  Imbros''^,  was  the  great  deity  of  Thrace,  the  re- 
puted ancestor  of  its  kings  ^'* ;  and,  after  the  usual  practice  of 
Greek  and  Boman  writers  in  the  interpretation  of  foreign  mytho- 

*^  "Ot^^mrm,"  tnmalated  '*  mA^nrtui,**  by  Heradotua,  !▼.  110,  answers  to 
**  mtrtmni^/*  the  attribute  of  the  Amasons  in  the  Iliad,  ▼!.  189.  Comp.  Deianeira, 
Enarete,  Metaneira,  Clytsemnestra,  Briphyle,  Ac 

"«"  Odyss.  iL  884.  i"  Bnrip.  Medea,  1882. 

"*  Pans.  Til  18.  6.    Apollod.  iil  6.  4. 

"»  Welcker,  TriL  248.  "«  Antig.  964. 

"•  Welcker,  251,  262.    Comp.  the  two  bnlloeks  slain  by  Hemes.    H.  H.  117. 

"•  Pans.  iii.  6.  4. 

"7  Chryses.  Hyg.  Fab.  121.    Schol.  Apollon.  i.  604. 

*>•  Dion.  P.  522.  "•  "E(^«i«f  Xiwmt,"    Asch.  Agam.  284. 

*^  As  fiimerosi    Steph.  Bys.  ad.  y. 

***  Herod,  t.  7.    Baehr^s  note. 
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logy*",  was  compared  to  the  "  Wodan"  of  the  Celts  and  Teu- 
tons. In  Celtic  and  Teutonic  Thrace  ^**,  a  name  which,  before  it 
was  limited  by  Herodotus  to  the  boundary  of  the  Ister,  seems 
to  have  been  a  general  designation  of  countries  to  the  north, 
Hermes  appeared  in  many  respects  the  nearest  parallel  to  the 
local  god ;  and  may  afterwards,  by  the  subdivision  of  his  person, 
have  been  the  fittest  agent  to  represent  the  Supreme  Being  in 
the  Promethean  drama  of  ^schylus.  The  theatre  of  this 
drama  is  as  widely  extended  as  the  divine  character  whom  it  re- 
presents;  for  Prometheus  is  king  in  Egypt"*,  and  in  Scythia***; 
his  habitation  is  in  Peloponnesus,  or  Locris,  on  the  Paropa- 
misus  or  Caucasus.  On  Caucasus  he  may  only  have  been  re- 
stored to  his  true  home"*;  for  it  is  observable  that  the  name  of 
Zeus,  and  also  that  of  Minerva,  were  unknown  to  the  Cauca- 
sians"^, possibly  because  their  places  were  filled  by  personifica- 
tions whose  attributes  were  inconsistent  with  those  of  their  sup- 
posed Grecian  equivalents.  From  Caucasus  and  the  Tauric 
Chersonese,  a  land,  like  Lemnos,  inhabited  by  Sindians  or 
Sintians,  where  the  Titan  god  passed  the  sea  upon  a  bull"",  as 
Phrixus  on  the  ram,  an  eminent  writer*"  has  endeavoured  to 
trace  the  progress  of  a  beneficent  Deity  whose  symbol  was  the 
sun,  and  who  seems  to  have  united  the  attributes  of  Hermes 
and  Zeus,  of  Prometheus  and  Hercules.    Whether  as  Coros'*^ 

*s*  They  explained  a  foreign  god  by  xefeiring  to  the  correiponding  personification 
in  their  own  Pantheon,  mentioning  the  foreign  name  only  where  they  eonld  find  no 
natire  analogy.  They  admitted  themielyei  to  be  puisled  only  when,  as  in  the  case 
of  the  Die  Aiculaptiis  of  Sinope  in  Tadtns,  the  fiuets  of  the  divine  aspect  seemed 
to  have  no  one  predominating  side. 

»«  Strabo,  p.  804.  »>«  Diod.  8.  L  19. 

'^  SchoL  Apollon.  Bh.  ii.  1252. 

*'*  It  b  well  known  how  often  the  place  of  the  exile  of  a  god,  as,  for  example,  of 
the  Titans,  Hephsestos,  &c.,  is  in  reality  his  natire  home.  Gomp.  Lennep.  to  Hes. 
Theog.  p.  801.  A  similar  exile  wonld  apply  to  Hermes^thonius,  allied,  like  Jasos, 
to  a  telloric  Demeter  or  Hecate,  in  Greece  called  Persephone.  Comp.  Cic  N.  D. 
ui.  22.  p.  607,  Creos.    Herod,  t.  7.    Propert  il  2.  11.    Tacit  Hist  iT.  88. 

i^  Schol.  ApoUon.  Bh.  ii  1249.  >«  Orph.  Argon.  1060. 

'^  Bitter,  Vorhalle  Bur.  Gescb.  pp.  876.  881,  &€. 

>»  Bitter,  ib.  p.  89. 
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or  Aristffius,  Wodan  or  Buddha,  Prometheas  or  Poseidon^  he 
taught  the  arts  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and  paved  the  path 
of  commerce  along  the  sun's  course  from  the  Tanais  and  Borys- 
thenes  to  the  coasts  of  Iheria"\  But  under  all  its  varieties  of 
name  and  personification  the  divinity  of  nature  sinks  from  the 
zenith  of  its  glory  into  a  state  of  humiliation  or  dissolution, 
and  the  vicissitudes  of  Prometheus  were  a  stumbling-block  to 
Lactantius,  who  with  unaccountable  inconsistency  could  not 
believe  that  a  being  undergoing  a  cruel  punishment  could  by 
any  possibility  have  been  a  god*".  Yet  it  is  in  this  very  cir- 
cumstance that  his  character  is  most  distinctly  marked  as  a 
nature-god ;  he  is  subject  to  the  same  accidents  of  temporary 
banishment  and  eclipse  as  the  solar  light  which  is  his  proto- 
type"'; he  is  chained  in  Hades  or  on  Caucasus,  and  even  his 
grave  was  shown  at  Argos,  or  the  Locrian  Opus"^.  He  under- 
went the  fate  of  many  other  Deities  whose  characters,  morally 
as  well  as  physically,  were  analysed  or  changed  according  to 
the  fancy  of  their  worshippers,  and  who  like  the  Hindoo  Nard- 
man  or  Nareda"^,  fluctuating  between  the  celestial  and  the 
Titanic,  needed  only  to  be  subdivided  in  order  to  seem  trans* 
formed.  When  ^thalides,  the  son  of  Hermes,  who  filled  in 
relation  to  the  Argonauts  the  same  office  as  Hermes  to  the 
gods,  is  described  as  having  received  from  his  father  the  privi- 
lege of  being  alternately  in  Hades  and  with  men,  in  the  upper 
and  the  lower  world,  he  is  merely  made  to  perform  the  alternate 
office  of  his  prototype  or  parent  as  originally  suggested  by  the 
revolution  of  nature ;  and  a  similar  change  is  recorded  in  the 
story  of  Prometheus,  the  probable  equivalent  of  the  same  Deity, 
when  represented  as  either  bound  like  Cronus,  tortured  like 
Phineus,  or  o^ociated  with  the  watery  Poseidon  in  the  sacred 
precinct  of  Colonos***,  where  (Edipus,  blinded  rather  by  the  gods 

»■'  Diod.  8.  iY»  19.  *»  De  Grig.  Brrorii,  iL  10. 

i»  Comp.  Lueian'a  Prom.  ch.  18.  *^  Pans.  iL  19. 

!*■  Creuz.  Symb.  i.  406. 

*^  Named  firom  the  "god"  Colonoe  Hippotei  "^X'fY^**     ^V^-  ^^-  ^1®°- 
60.  65.    Comp.  Bitter  Yorfaalle,  pp.  51.  888,  &C 
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than  by  himself  *"^  descended  to  the  shades  "*.  However  defective 
or  obscure  the  attempted  explanations  of  his  story  from  the 
legends  of  the  Brahmins  and  Buddhists  ^'^  it  is  at  least  clear  that 
the  notion  of  a  eii£fering  deity,  of  one  who,  tortured,  blinded, 
or  imprisoned,  might  represent  the  physical  speculations  of 
his  worshippers,  and  as  a  penitent  their  ascetic  practices, 
was  widely  spread  from  India  westwards,  in  the  stories  of 
Jemsheed,  Henoch,  or  Cronus '^^  and  the  chorus  in  ^sohylus 
describes  the  wide  area  through  which  diversified  nations, 
Scythians,  Asians,  and  Arabians,  bewailed  the  dying  or  declining 
Titan'^^  Chained  to  his  pillaf,  Prometheus  appears  as  a  hiei;o- 
glyphic  of  the  union  of  astral  and  earthly  fetichism,  a  Hermes 
Lithinos,  and  his  crucifixion '^^  a  form  of  punishment  in  which 
the  intention  of  sacrifice  mingled  with  that  of  an  execution^^', 
may  remind  us  of  the  self-inflicted  penance  of  Simeon  Stylites 
standing  with  arms  outstretched'^^  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  and 
ultimately  leaving  his  bones  to  become  the  palladium  of  Antioch. 
The  real  character  of  Prometheus  was  forgotten,  his  symbols 
were  made  the  instruments  of  his  imaginary  punishment,  and 
his  pride  and  downfall  turned  into  a  moral.  In  the  temporary 
reverses  of  his  physical  career  he  was  supposed  to  be  suffering 

^^  Burip.  Phoen.  871. 

i"^  Iliad,  yiii.  15.  Hes.  Theog.  808.  Soph.  (Bd.  Colon.  58  and  1590,  and 
Scholia.    Panian.  i.  80.  2. 

**  Bitter,  Vorhalle,  452,  &e.  I^he  mttny  names  of  persons  and  places  endently 
Sanscrit,  e.  p,  "  Spaigapithes,'* — Swaigapitor — ^king  of  the  Agathyrsi,  &g.  Herod, 
iv.  76.  78,  comp.  i.  211,  afford  curious  evidence  of  early  community  of  language  and 
ideas  between  Asia  and  Burope.  Hence  attempts  have  been  made  to  explain 
Prometheus  from  the  Puranas,  as  "  Panunesht*hin,"  the  Supreme,  a  title  of  India  or 
BrahmSL.     Lassen,  Ind.  A.  i.  771.    "  Pramat-hAsa,"  a  name  of  Sevi.     Bitter,  ib. 

*^  Ps.  Plut.  de  FluT.    Hudson  Geogr«  Minor,  ii.  p.  11.    Steph.  Byx.  t.  Iconion. 

"»  Prom-  404.  Bothe. 

««  "Transverberatus;"  in  Cicero*  ** 'lTm^u$^  Ludan,  Prometh.  vol.  i.  p. 
185,  &C. 

1^  The  cross  being  an  ancient  emblem  of  the  sun,  and  crucifixion  a  form  of  sun- 
sacrifice.  Payne,  Knight,  Anct.  Art  pp*  46.  96.  98.  161.  198,  &&  Ghillany, 
Menschenopfer,  527.  530. 

'*^  In  sacri6ce,  the  victim  becomes  identified  with  the  Deity,  and  the  gods  were 
said  (Both's  Prefiice  to  the  Nirukta)  to  have  attained  heaven  by  sacrificing. 
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the  vengeanoe  of  heaveii  for  presumption,  in  company  mth  his 
fellow  Titans,  like  Brahma,  the  world-sunk  emhlem  of  intelli* 
gence,  or  the  Scandinayian  fire-spirit  Loka.  He  was  hung  in 
chains  like  Nimrod''^\  or  like  Bali,  the  rebellious  giant  of  the 
Puranas'^  consigned  by  Vishnou  to  the  infernal  Patala. 

§  16. 

EACH  HOMERIC   DEITY  CONSIDERED   AS   A  LOCAL  GOD. 

Mythi  are  but  extreme  instances  of  that  inverted  vision  which 
sees  the  objective  in  the  subjective,  and  which,  more  or  less,  in-^ 
fects  all  human  notions.  They  express  the  general  aspect  of 
the  external  world  through  the  internal  thought,  and  doubtless 
reflect  man's  life  and  actions  as  well  as  physical  phenomena. 
But  mythology  is  not  history,  nor  can  it  by  any  modem  pro* 
cess  be  transformed  into  history.  Fact  has  been  too  closely  in- 
volved with  opinion,  the  impressions  of  successive  ages  too 
thickly  crowded  into  one  story,  to  admit  of  being  now  restored 
with  exactness  to  their  proper  respective  forms.  But  these  im- 
pressions and  opinions  are  grouped  round  a  central  meaning, 
which,  by  comparison  with  other  analogous  stories,  may,  in  its 
generality,  be  recovered,  thus  reconverting  gods  into  Titans, 
Titans  into  powers,  or  into  parts  of  that  notional  imagery 
which  was  the  *'  wisdom"  of  antiquity.  It  is  only  when  viewed 
rather  as  a  record  of  opinion  ^  than  of  events,  that  the  study  of 
mythology  becomes  a  really  important  part  of  that  of  history, 
making  up  for  vagueness  by  the  comprehensiveness  of  range 
which  displays  the  conceptions  of  centuries  at  a  glance,  and 
exhibiting  in  the  clearest  light  those  causes  which  from  the 

14*  Job  xzxTiiL  81.    Comp.  G^esen.  Thet.  roc  Chesil. 

*^  His  ultimate  pnnithment  i«  described  ils  A  deaying  of  the  rock,  whicb  endupt 
hiitt  within  its  rift  (991,  Bothe),  u  in  modem  Antbian  romance  the  giant  Balifhbonl, 
incaationsly  reading  alond  the  inscription  upon  the  pilbr  on  Mount  OaacaauB,  pro- 
nounces his  own  sentence  of  eternal  chains. 

*  "  Hier,**  says  MOller,  speaking  of  the  story  of  the  Argonauts  (Orcfaom.  260), 
**  wie  ttberall,  verkennen  wir  nicht  das  der  tiefite  grand  des  Mythns  nickt  ein  his- 
torisches  fiictum  sey,  sondera  ein  Ideales." 
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earliest  times  to  the  present  have  most  seriously  impeded  the 
free  development  of  mind,  and  the  intellectaal  struggle,  of 
which  the  very  anomalies  which  perplex  the  pragmatical  anti- 
quary are  often  the  most  interesting  and  instructive  examples. 
The  popular  forms  of  polytheism  were  a  lowering  of  the  mys- 
terious feeling  of  multipUcity  in  unity  calculated  to  fit  it  for  ge* 
neral  reception ;  these  forms,  however,  did  not  arise  out  of  any 
such  a  systematic  subdivision  of  the  attributes  and  offices  of  the 
Divinity  as  an  artificial  theogony  would  suggest',  for  the  opera- 
tion is  never  premeditated,  but  from  the  various  ways  in  which 
the  same  circle  of  ideas  has  been  treated  in  the  traditions  of 
different  localities  and  tribes.  The  diversified  materials  thus 
prepared  were  gradually  wrought  into  a  system  through  the  po- 
litical connection  of  the  Grecian  states,  aided  by  long-continued 
efforts  of  poetry,  which  brought  a  number  of  local  gods  into  one 
federative  assembly  similar  to  the  improved  forms  of  human  as- 
sociation. Each  tribal  or  local  worship  had  a  character  of  ge- 
neraUty,  and  exhibited  more  or  less  prominently  every  known 
attribute  of  the  Supreme  Being.  But  the  pecuUarities  of  na- 
tional temperament  or  occupation  had  lent  to  particular  legends 
a  special  direction,  and  the  syncretism  of  a  later  period  assigned 
a  Umited  individual  character  to  each  of  the  members  of  its 
Pantheon,  in  accordatice  with  the  peculiar  local  colouring  in 
which  they  were  found.  The  war  or  death-god  Ares  seems  to 
represent  the  fierce  characteristics  of  the  Thracian  or  Scythian 
symbol  of  the  scymetar,  who  built  up  a  temple  out  of  the  skulls 
of  his  murdered  victims",  and  the  personal  eflteminacy  of  Aphro- 
dite, as  well  as  her  emblems  of  the  dove  and  fish,  are  reflected 
from  Syria,  Cyprus,  and  Cythera.  The  legend  sung  by  Demo- 
docus  aocompauied  by  the  starry  dances  mimicked  by  the  twink- 
ling feet^  of  the  Phaeacians  is  the  divine  amour'  of  the  Samo- 

*  AschyL  Prom.  287.    Hei.  Tlieog.  885. 

'  Stetkhonu  in  SchoL  Find.  OL  zi.  19.     MenniilB  to  Lyeophn  9Sti    Btirip. 
Here.  Fur.  891. 

*  SchoL  Ambnt.  to  Odyit.  riii.  266.     Lobeek,  Aglaopk.  i.  182. 
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thracian  mystery,  involYing  the  same  idea  of  uniyersal  genera- 
tion, from  the  alliance  of  harmony  and  discord,  which  afterwards 
received  a  philosophical  or  dogmatic  form  in  the  systems  of 
Heraclitns  and  Empedocles.  The  Here  or  Despsna  of  Samos 
or  Argos  retaining  only  in  feature  some  of  the  characteristics  of 
her  supposed  rival,  the  ox-eyed  lo*,  in  her  Homeric  form  is 
chiefly  remarkable  for  the  vindictive  jealousy  ascribed  to  her  in 
preceding  Heracleas,  and  betrays  only  incidentally  her  wider 
significancy  in  the  story  of  the  anvils,  the  wearing  of  the  all- 
binding  cestus,  the  confederacy  with  sleep,  in  that  of  her  being 
received  and  nurtured  by  the  powers  of  the  sea,  as  Zeus  had 
.  been  by  those  of  earth  ^.  The  Hermes,  "  t^iownoi"^  of  Homer 
faintly  preserves  the  characteristics  of  the  nomian  or  ithyphallio 
god  of  the  Samothracian  or  Arcadian  Pelasgians,  elsewhere  de- 
scribed as  son  of  heaven  and  earth,  creator  and  lord  of  life', 
whose  touch  converted  into  gold  the  fleece  of  the  ram  of 
Phryxus^^  and  who,  himself  taking  the  ram  form",  became 
the  vernal  lover  of  Persephone-Penelope",  and  the  Gthonian 
Hermes,  Ericthonius,  or  Plutus,  at  Athens".  In  the  character 
of  this  latter  personage,  the  reputed  founder  of  the  Athenian 
^fATfiai",  he  seems  to  approach  that  union  of  intellectual  with 
physical  power,  of  the  Arcadian  Pan"  with  Cadmus,  which 

*  BvBtatli.  to  Dion.  Perieg.  92. 140> 

*  niad,  »▼.  202.    Comp.  Hm.  Theog.  479. 
■  The  "  bonnteoua." 

*  Paof.  Ti  26.  Gioero,  N.  D.  iii  22.  Ifii  and  Onrifl,  12  and  41.  Herod,  ii.  51. 
Conl  Odysi.  viii.  842.    Ciena.  S.  8.  885. 

*o  ApoUon.  Bh.  ii.  1147. 

'^  Hermes,  "  Criophorof,**  represented  probably  by  Dlysses  issuing  out  of  the 
Cydop's  cave,  borne  npon  a  ram.    Odyss.       482.  550. 

"  Pans.  i.  88. 

*'  The  second  Hermes  of  Cicero,  called  "  mt^mt/*  identical  with  Jasion,  and 
iather  of  Plntos,  by  Demeter  or  Ceres;  as  Mereory,  or  Hermes  by  Daira,  or 
Persephone,  was  &ther  of  Bleusis,  or  Proventns.  (Comp.  Chiigniant,  Bel.  ii.  674. 
Demeter  and  Persephone  were  often  identified.    Herod,  ii  156.    Pans.  TiiL  87.  8.) 

*«  Onigniant,  Rel.  ii.  717. 

"  Plato,  Cratyl.  408^.  Creuzer,  Symb.  iii.  p.  286.  Wooer  of  Penelope  under 
the  form  of  a  goat,  t.  c.  Ulysses.    Comp.  Lndan,  Deon  Dial.  toI.  i.  p.  269.  22. 
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caused  him  to  be  oompaied  with  the  Eg^tian  Thoth  ^'.  For 
the  author  of  laws  and  letters,  who  flies  into  Egypt  on  account 
of  the  murder  of  his  correlative,  Argus-Panoptes  ",  is  the  theo- 
retical comparison  of  a  god  originally  Pelasgian  with  the  Egyp- 
tian hieroglyph  of  the  united  force  and  wisdom  of  Nature  pre- 
siding over  the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night.  The  commence- 
ments of  the  process  of  incorporation  by  which  the  separate 
conceptions  of  difiTerent  tribes,  as  the  Sun-God  of  the  north 
of  Thessaly,  the  lo-Hera  of  Argos,  or  the  Poseidon  of  the 
^gean,  were  brought  to  meet  upon  the  Homeric  Olympus, 
consisted  probably  in  minor  and  limited  confederacies,  when, 
from  motives  of  mingled  policy  and  superstition,  individual 
cities  or  states  gathered  into  a  cycle  the  gods  of  its  subject 
tribes,  in  order  to  cement  their  imion  by  community  of  wor- 
ship '' ;  and  hence  the  establishment  of  political  communities 
was  attributed  to  mythical  persons  whose  names  are  emblems  of 
deities  '*.  But  it  was  the  poets,  beginning  with  the  bards  of 
Pieria,  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  religion  more  widely  na- 
tional in  the  conception  of  Olympus;  and  of  a  system,  in 
which  the  character  of  each  divinity  was  made  to  bend  to  the 
requirements  of  the  whole,  while  it  preserved  in  a  great  measure 
its  local  propriety '^  Yet,  throughout  the  whole  course  of 
mythical  and  poetical  development,  an  element  of  monotheism 
continued  to  be  preserved ;  and  it  is  chiefly  from  the  general 
and  paramount  character  of  each  local  god,  however  afterwards 
individualised,  that  so  much  confusion  and  complexity  seem  to 
prevail  through  the  crossing  and  intermingling  of  mythical 
titles,  offices,  and  attributes ;  for  the  dramatic  separation,  itself 
necessarily  imperfect,  still  remained  problematical  in  the  gene- 
ral mass  of  traditions,  and  the  remnants  of  universal  nature- 
worship  survived  in  each  legendary  specification.    Thus,  Hera 

'•  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  22. 

"  Schol.  Bnrip.  Phomisi.  1131.     Macrob.  Zeon.  p.  817. 

"  Muller,  Myth.  p.  180.    Comp.  Orchom.  210. 

**  Cecropa,  Theseus,  Hercules,  &c     Thirl  wall's  Hist.  vol.  ii.  p.  9. 

»  Mttller,  Myth.  181  (or  241). 
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is  confoonded  with  Artemis  and  Aphrodite  as  Lucina'^;  as 
Dione,  or  as  daughter  of  Demeter*^  she  resembles  both  Aphro- 
dite and  Persephone  "y  the  Demeter  Hercyna  of  Lebadea'^»  or 
the  Argive  Prosymnai  who  declared  death  preferable  to  life'*; 
and  she  bears  the  same  character  when  wounded  by  Hercules '^ 
or  wedded  to  Joye  in  the  caverns  of  Githeeron.  Like  Minerva 
at  Athens,  or  ApoUo  at  Corinth '^^  she  (Contends  for  empire 
with  Neptune  at  Argos^';  and  her  statue  by  Polycletus  held 
the  mysterious  pomegranate  tasted  also  by  Cora  in  Hades ''. 
Her  presence  is  felt  among  the  Athamantides  as  an  avenging 
power  when  Nephele  retires,  and  as  alternately  protector  And 
persecutor  of  Jason  she  merges  into  the  general  circle  of 
Cthonian  worship,  blending  with  the  Demeter  wedded  lo 
Poseidon  in  Arcadia '^  to  Jasion  at  Samothrace'S  or  with 
the  Argive  or  Corinthian  Acreea  worshipped  with  yearly 
ceremonies  of  mourning  and  expiation  *".  Under  the  general 
name  of  Artemis  was  included  a  wide  circle  of  Deities, 
from  the  magna  mater  of  Upper  Asia,  and  the  many- 
breasted  symbol  of  Ephesus,  extending  to  the  Thracian  or 
Scythian  Bendis,  the  astronomical  hieroglyph  of  the  sun  and 
moon,  called  Tauropolos^  the  Amazon  of  the  Thermodon,  and 
the  Cretan  Britomartis.  The  Greeks  decomposed  the  exuber- 
ance of  the  Asiatic  Panthea  until  the  symbolical  Eurynome, 
consort  of  the  primaeval  serpent"  who  ruled  before  Cronus, 
was  restricted  to  certain  peculiarities  of  her  worship,  and  as  the 
^tolian  Laphria  *^  or  the  Arcadian  Callisto  or  Atalanta,  the 
Hecate  to  whom  for  symbolical  reasons  the  dog  was  con- 
secrated, became  the  huntress  of  the  hills  accompanied  by 

»  Ov.  Fast  ii.  449;  iii.  255.  "  Pans.  viii.  42. 

^  GKiignianty  Eel.  ii.  608.     Comp.  Herod,  ii  156.     Fans.  viii.  87. 8. 
**  HuUer,  Oichom.  149.  »  Herod.  I  31. 

*  Iliad,  Y.  892.  "  Paul,  ii  1. 

»  PanB.  ii.  15.  Goigniaut,  B.  ii.  618.  »  Paua.  ii.  17. 

~  H.  Hippia.     Paiu.  t.  15.  4.  *^  Mttller,  Orohom.  262. 

"  Burip.  Medea,  1379.      "  e^Mf  nXt^imtt  n  m^  tf0$H"     Pbilottr.  Her.  six. 
p.  740. 
^  Apollon.  Bh.  i.  508.    Comp.  Pau.  viii  41.  4.        »«  Pans.  h.  81.  6, 7. 18.  6. 
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dogs '',  and  the  Delian  sister  of  Apollo  sung  by  Olen.  The 
Homeric  gods  are  phantasms  which  change  or  vanish  when  they 
pass  beyond  the  magic  circle  of  the  art  which  created  them ;  and 
though  the  veil  of  personification  never  entirely  eclipses  the 
background  of  significancy  in  which  all  divine  beings  approxi- 
mate and  melt  into  one  another,  to  a  superficial  eye,  and  for 
the  mere  purpose  of  dramatic  illusion,  the  disguise  is  impene- 
trable and  complete.  They  alone,  who,  by  confironting  the 
original  mystery  became  versed  in  Pantheistic  speculation,  were 
able  to  make  the  rigid  and  as  it  were  opaque  forms  of  poly- 
theism transparent,  to  connect  its  antitheses,  to  pursue  them 
beyond  the  limits  of  the  technical  forms  whose  exact  history 
it  was  difficult  or  impossible  to  recover,  and  thus  to  resolve 
Geres,  Venus,  and  Persephone  into  the  generality  of  idea  which 
embraced  them  all  ^. 

§  17. 

ATH£NE< 

Generally  speaking,  the  class  of  deities  of  which  the 
Athenian  Pallas^  was  the  type,  are  only  variations  of  Here, 
Artemis,  or  Demeter;  nature  Goddesses,  altering  with  the 
course  of  events,  and,  in  Athena,  elevated  proportionably  to 
the  conceptions  of  a  philosophic  people.  When  the  idea  of 
Zeus  was  subdivided  into  a  variety  of  persons,  it  was  natural 
that  the  sacred  marriage  of  the  Divine  Father*  should  be  as 
often  repeated,  and  that  in  each  personification  he  should  find 
a  suitable  ally  in  a  corresponding  modification  of  his  original 
consort,  Urania,  or  Geea',  who,  in  the  Lacedsemonian  Here, 

'^  Comp.  Pans.  t.  19.  1.     Pint.  Ins  and  Osiris,  cL  ziv.     Crens.  S.  ii.  526< 

^  Apnleii,  Hetam.  11.  ch.  il.  tmd  t.  pp.  754  and  763,  Oud.  984  and  998,  HU- 
debiand. 

>  Pallaa  aIuvmh.     HUller,  Eldne  Schriften,  u.  186. 

'  Pans.  z.  12.  6.     Herod,  iv.  59. 

^  Cthonia.  Pherec  Stun.  40.  sq.,  clasped  in  the  embrace  of  JEther,  or  Zens. 
Burip.  Frag.  inc.  1  and  178.    Vacknaer,  Diatr.  vi.  p.  60.    Plato,  Phsedo,  Wytt. 
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like  the  Phrygian  Gybele,  was  crowned  with  towers  *,  and  whose 
worship  was  alternate,  i,e,,  equivalent  or  identical  with  that  of 
Elensinian  Geres '.  Hence  would  arise  many  different  aspects 
or  hypostases  of  female  Nature,  or  of  Geea,  among  whom 
intellectual  Athens  would  naturally  claim  the  loftiest  for  its 
patroness.  But  as  Zeus  was  not  at  first  the  philosophical  god 
of  the  Platonists  and  Stoics  ^  so  Athena  was  not  originally 
Then5e^  the  personification  of  wisdom,  but  rather  the  con- 
servative power  of  physical  Nature  *,  the  protectress  of  Ulysses 
and  Hercules  coamically  understood,  the  rescuer,  like  Ids,  of 
the  diyecta  membra  of  the  universe,  or  of  the  remains  of 
Dionysus  ^.  Attended  by  the  AgrauUan  nymphs,  the  daughters 
of  Cecrops,  she  was  a  rural  goddess,  perhaps  once  their  mother; 
and,  it  may  be  added,  that  common  mother  of  gods  and  men 
still  familiar  at  Elis  ",  nor  even  at  Athens  or  Sparta  forgotten  ", 
whom  Sophocles  felt  authorised,  conformably  to  the  received 
Theogony '',  to  call  "  most  supreme  of  deities,  and  mother  of 
Zeus  himself."**  The  "purely  ethical  character"  which  a 
recent  work  '^  pronounces  to  be  the  primary  idea  of  Athena, 
can  become  so  only  by  a  gratuitous  inference  firom  the 
popular  presentments  of  her  character  under  the  peculiar 
limitations  of  the  Olympian  or  poetical  Pantheon;  it  being 

p.  84.  Creus.  S.  L  49,  50.  186.  iBschyl.  Snppl  897.  MUUer,  Myth.  Tr.  182. 
Ge-Kourotrophos,  to  whom  Brichthonius  iint  MM;rificed.  Suidai,  s.  y.  Pani.  i.  22, 28 ; 
iii.  11.  8.     Qsea-Eurystemoi  at  ^gSB.     Pani.  Tii.  25.  8. 

«  Omgniant,  E.  ii.  595.  601.  *  Serr.  ad  Yiig.  Mn.  W.  58. 

'  Plato,  Phaeb.  16.    Proclui  in  Cratyl.  Ac    Plutarch  de  Stoic  Repng.  88,  89. 

7  Pinto,  Oiatyl.  i.  407.  *  Prodna  in  Cratyl.  Boin.  117. 

•  Mdller,  Mythol.  819. 

'  '*  Pind.  Nem.  6.     Frag.  Incert  Boekh.  87.    Comp.  the  Acidalian  mother  of  the 
Charites,  Mttller,  Orehom.  178.    Pana.  t.  8,  8 ;  li.  26.  2. 

"  MiiUer,  ib.  158.    Pana.  i.  22.  8 ;  iii.  11.  8 ;  z.  12.  5. 

"  Pans.  i.  81.  2. 

**  Soph.  Antig.  888.  Philoctet  892.  iBachyl.  Choeph.  121,  Bloom.  Enrip. 
Frag.  Chrys.  vii  1.  Fng.  Incert.  174. 1.  Hippolyt  601.  Diog.  L.  iii  75,  Me- 
nagios. 

^*  Smith's  Class.  Dictionary^"  Athene." 
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now  generally  admitted  by  mythologists,  that  religion  was  ante- 
rior or  paramount  to  artificial  poetry,  and  that  its  legends,  as 
physical  symbols,  preceded  the  spiritual  or  moral  applications 
of  them ".  The  "  daughter  of  Zeus,"  it  is  true,  was  not 
'^  mother"  of  Erectheus,  but  only  "  nurse  of  the  child  brought 
forth  by  Earth,"  "  that  polyonymous  mother,  whom  Euripides 
calls  Hestia'^,  and  who  was  the  great  deity  of  the  northern 
tribes,  both  Scythian  and  Phrygian ''.  But  in  the  very  different 
representations  of  Athena  iu  local  ritual,  which  could  not  have 
arisen  after  her  conventional  character  had  been  fixed  in  the 
epic,  she  appears  as  a  genius  presiding  over  birth  and  mar- 
riage'*; and  her  alliance,  with  Hermes,  Hephsstus,  or  Pro- 
metheus, each  of  whom  may  in  this  relation  be  regarded  as  the 
supreme  Deity,  is  the  great  mystery  concealed  behind  her  exo- 
teric form*".  The  Mineira  of  the  Acropolis  of  Troy*',  who 
there  acts  the  part  of  an  angry  demon,  or  At6,  threatening  the 


**  "  Ea  kann  keinem  sweifol  imterliegen  dui  in  DurcliBchnitt  genommen  die  in 
coltnr  aoBgedruckten  Yorttellangen  die  Altem  sein  miissen.** — "  Festgebmnche  nnd 
localmythen  in  ikrem  cnaammenhange  mit  der  natnr  der  einsigtn  iJMidnrhaftcn  nnd 
den  Jahreeseiten  rnhen  offenbar  auf  einer  Yorhemchend  phyuBchen  G^nmdlage, 
wfthrend  die  ipater  henchend  gewordene  Yontellung  aoiacbliesUch  geistig  iaV'  &c. 
Muller,  ib.  pp.222,  228.  Mythol.  218.852.  Trand.  289.  "  Ea  iat  eine  anage- 
macbte  Sacbe,  daii  die  anicbannngen  der  Eltesten  Ydlker  welcbe  nns  beaondert  in 
Spracbe  nnd  Religion  Hberliefert  aind,  je  boberea  alter  aie  baben,  deato  mebr  auf 
daa  Sinnlicbe  baaiert  nnd  damit  Yerwacbaen  aind,  je  weiter  aber  die  Cnltnr  fort- 
acbreitet,  nm  ao  mebr  aicb  Yon  den  ainnlicben  elementen  emancipiren  nnd  m  rein 
geiatigen  Yontellungen  geatalten."— H.  D.  MUller,  Beitrag  iiber  Area,  1848. 

**  '  Of  ir$T  Alutir-^^i^/ri,  Aft,  ivymm^t  tmi  )i  Z*^i*t  *^"C*     Ili<^»  ^  ^47. 

*^  Fng.  Inc.  178. 

■*  Strabo,  x.  469.  Herod.  iY.  59.  The  Mitm,  or  Peraian  Arteroia,  Herod,  i. 
181 ;  Creaz,  Symb.  1 229,  paralleled  witb  Minenraby  Plntarcb,  vit.  Artaxerz.  Apa- 
tnria,  or  Aatara,  in  Syria,  and  on  tbe  Lake  Masotia.  Bitter  Yorballe,  74.  216.  Tbe 
Atbene  to  wbom  Xerxes  aacrifioed  in  tbe  Troad,  Herod.  Yii.  48 ;  Pint  Yit  LnculL; 
Died.  S.  Y.  77 ;  and  to  wbom  hnman  victima  were  aacrificed,  Pind.  01.  cYiii.  8. 

>•  Aa  "ytHTimtr  MttUer,  Kl.  Scbrift.  ib.  158.  Enrip.  Ion,  469.  Pbomisa.  1060. 

"*  e.  g,  Tbe  Herae  wooed  by  Hermea  ia  Atbene,  Apollod.  iii.  14.  8 ;  ao  of  Bnpo- 
lemia,  Penelope,  &c.  Aa  Agrauloa  abe  waa  wedded  to  Mara,  aa  Helena^  or  Athn, 
to  Tbeaeua,  or  Poaeidon,  &c. 

»  Iliad,  Yi.  88.  287 ;  Vii^.  Mn.  ii  165 ;  MUller,  Kleine  Scbriften,  p.  205. 
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ruin  of  her  worshippers",  to  be  averted  only  by  human  vic- 
tims'^, was  probably  related  or  equivalent  to  the  Berecynthian 
mother**,  or  to  the  "Idflsa"  mater  married  to  Teucer,  the  Pal- 
ladium of  her  sanctuary  being  afterwards  claimed  for  the  temple 
of  Hestia,  or  Vesta,  at  Bome**. 

This  goddess,  who  though  not  the  only  one  who  had  a  tem- 
ple at  Troy**,  seems  to  have  been  its  chief  deity*',  was  a  sitting 
figure,  upon  whose  knees  Hecuba  and  her  attendants  laid  the 
shining  peplus**,  similar,  probably,  in  form  and  character  to 
the  Bhea  or  Hera  of  the  Phasis  described  by  Arrian*',  and 
compared  by  him  to  the  statue  erected  by  Phidias  in  the  Me- 
troon  at  Athens.  Her  Palladium,  a  wooden  block  or  figure '^ 
probably  phallic  "S  and  whose  ubiquity  indicates  as  many  sites 
of  kindred  Pelasgian  worship",  was  sometimes  supposed  to 
have  dropped  fix)m  heaven,  like  the  image  of  the  Ephesian 
goddess,  at  others  to  have  been  conveyed  by  Dardanus  from 
Samothrace*',  where  Pelasgian  or  Thracian  fetichism  seems  to 
have  borrowed  the  aid  of  Phoenician  art,  and  where  the  female 
member  of  a  Cosmical  Triad  was  acknowledged  under  various 
names,  as  Harmonia  or  Axiocersa'*. 

*^  The  hone  was  framed  bj  the  art  of  Pallas,  ''divijiSL  Palladia  arte;"  (Viig. 
JEn.  2;  Iliad,  xy.  71;  Odyaa.  yiii.  492;  Mailer,  Eleiiie  Schrift.  iL  206;)  and  the 
serpents  who  destroyed  Laoooon  take  refuge  in  her  temple. 

»  Mailer,  Orchom.  162. 

•«  Strabo,  z.  i6d,  473.  Yirg.  JEn.  ii  296;  ix.  258.  In  JBneid,  ii.  567.  591, 
Helena,  Aphrodite,  and  Vesta  blend  as  an  Brinnys  changing  to  Venns  Urania. 

*>  Dion.  Hal.  i.  68.  Ovid.  Fast.  vi.  421. 481.  Heyne,  Szcnrs.  iz.  to  Mn.  ii.  846. 
849.    Stan,  Pherecydes,  195.    Welcker,  Trilogie,  224. 

«•  Iliad,  V.  448.  ^  Rittcr,  Vorhalle,  202. 

»  Iliad,  tL  92.  278.  879.  608.    Creuz,  Briefe,  82.  84. 

^  Periplos,  Pont  Enzin.  ed.  Hndson,  p.  9. 

^  "  Axti^§it§nim  fu^f^tftm     r§ig  irtfi  rv^jSi^viMf ."  TzetseSi  Lycophr.  855. 

*<  Crenxer,  S.  iu.  838.  »  M&ller,  "  PaUas-Athene,'*  s.  10  and  52. 

^  Dion.  Hal.  i.  68,  69. 

^  Diod.  S.  Y.  48.  Comp.  Gerhard's  tabular  view  of  Pelasgian  theology  in  Crenaer, 
S.  iii  154 ;  and  the  intimate  connection  of  the  cruel  rites  of  Chryse,  the  grand, 
daughter  of  Lycaon,  as  performed  at  Lemnos  and  the  neighbouring  ishmds,  with 
thoie  of  the  Athene  of  the  Troad.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  83.  Mtiller,  ub.  s.  p.  178.  206. 
Kersa,  i.  q.  Cora,  Mailer,  Orchom.  p.  449,  note.   Comp.  p.  482 ;  V7elcker,  Tril.  167. 
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It  was  nnder  an  analogous  fonn,  as  Mother  of  the  Universe, 
that  Athene  was  associated  with  the  Felasgian  Hermes  of  the 
Erectheom,  or  temple  of  Minerva  Pobas  at  Athens'*,  though 
the  ithyphallic  symbol  was  there  decently  concealed  by  myrtle 
boughs,  in  deference  to  the  more  refined  idea  of  the  modem 
goddess.  For  the  warlike  character  which  she  possessed,  long 
before  she  became  a  lover  of  wisdom**,  it  is  scarcely  neces- 
sary to  have  recourse  to  the  peculiar  dances  of  the  moon  in 
Libya "^y  since  even  Aphrodite  was  sometimes  armed**;  and  a 
nearer  and  more  general  parallel  may  be  found  among  the 
Amazonian  worshippers  of  Artemis,  or  Ilithya**,  the  reputed 
founders  of  several  Ionian  cities^",  whose  queen  was  given  in 
marriage  to  Theseus,  and  who  once  fought  and  fell  on  Attic 
ground**. 

The  physical  strife  of  light  and  warmth  against  the  powers 
of  winter,  night,  and  inundation,  was  one  of  the  most  prolific 
sources  of  religious  legend,  and  was  often  celebrated  in  em- 
blematic contests  and  dances,  in  those  of  the  Fabii  and  Quin- 
tilii  at  Bome,  as  in  the  virgin  combats  of  the  Iske  Tritonis, 
menacing  gestures  and  wild  outcries  *''  being  employed  to  assist 
the  efforts  of  the  labouring  deity  to  overcome  his  opponent. 
The  idea  of  Amazons  is  supposed  to  have  originated  from  the 
unusual  deference  paid  to  women  among  several  tribes  ac- 

*^  On  the  oonnection  of  Hermes  with  Brimo-Penephone,  comp.  Plutarch,  Iiu  and 
Odris,  ch.  xii.  De  &cie  in  orhe  Lnnas,  27,  28.  Pans,  yiii  81. 1.  Cic.  N.  I),  iii. 
22.     Pans.  i.  27.     Herod,  ii.  51 ;  y.  88.     Horn.  Iliad,  ii.  649. 

»  PUto,  Tinuens,  24^  Viig.  ma.  ii.  176.  Plato,  Critias,  110.  p.  152.  Bek.  Me- 
nexenns,  288. 

"  Herod.  iL  170 ;  it.  180. 188.    MiUler,  Mythol  69.  115. 

»  Pans,  iii  28. 1. 

»  Crens.  iii.  2.  578,  sq.  Uschold,  YorL  i.  61.  Herod,  it.  116 ;  i.  19.  Thncyd. 
i.  6.  Artemis  of  the  Golden  Sword,  Herod.  yiiL  77.  Pallas  of  the  Gfolden  Spear, 
Enrip.  Ion,  9. 

^  Gallim.  Dian.  287.    Pans.  iv.  81.    Stnbo,  xi.  505;  xiv.  583. 

*^  Herod,  iz.  27.  iBschyl.  Enm.  625.  Plutarch,  Thes.  26 ;  Heyne  to  ApoUod. 
ii.  5.  9.  The  belt  of  Hippolyte  is  as  the  cestus  of  Aphrodite,  the  great  bond  of  cos- 
mical  harmony. 

*»  "  OXsXuyn,"  Diad,  vi.  801.   Herod,  i.  172 ;  iv.  94. 189.   Pind.  Frag.  Inc.  118. 
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counted  barbarous^,  every  thing  contrary  to  established  cns- 
tom  seeming  as  a  kind  of  prodigy^\  The  Greeks  discovered 
Amazons  wherever  they  saw  men  governed  by  a  female^  or 
women  doing  the  usual  work  of  men^.  But  there  was  another 
element  in  the  conception^*.  Worship  takes  its  form  from  ordi- 
nary habits.  The  worship  of  the  patron  deity  of  the  Amazons, 
ArtemiJB  *'',  was  celebrated  by  a  war-dance  performed  by  females. 
War  was  the  principle  of  Nature,  and  it  was  fit  that  the  personi- 
fication of  Natuie,  as  well  as  the  ministers  of  her  religion^ 
should  have  a  warlike  dress  ^'.  The  name  of  a  god  or  of  his 
worshippers  was  easily  metamorphosed  or  multiplied  into  that 
of  a  patriarch  or  nation,  when  the  reUgious  rites  enacted  in 
mimicry  of  the  contests  of  the  elements  were  viewed  by  mytho-* 
logy  as  records  of  events.  The  deity  of  the  Amazons  was  the 
Armenian  and  Gappadociau  Artemis,  Anaitis,  or  Athene- Asia^, 
called  Enyo  by  Strabo  '^,  to  whom  warlike  dances  were  per* 
fonned  by  the  Hierodouloi  of  Gomana,  as  on  the  banks  of  the 
Cay8ter,or  Thermodon,  and  on  the  Trojan  Acropolis;  her  name'^ 
often  recurring  along  the  coasts  of  Thrace,  is  probably  only  a 
different  form  of  the  mountain  Adrastea  of  the  Idsi  Dactyli'^ 
and  of  the  Ghryse-Pallas,  or  Aphrodite-Myrina  of  the  Lemniaa 
Archipelago**. 

«'  Welcker,  Tnlogie,  586,  sq.  **  Jeiem.  zxxi.  22. 

**  "Prixni  MnotidaD  ynvM/Ms^Ttv^fM,  regns  AmaMnum."  F.  Mela,  i  19, 19. 
Diod.  S.  i.  27;  ii  45,  46;  liL  58,  55.  Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  839.  Herod,  it.  110. 118. 
Hercnlee  ii  aaid  to  have  destroyed  the  practice  and  the  race.  XHod.  8.  iii.  55,  p. 
228,  line  58.  Bnt  the  baaia  of  &ct  on  which  the  idea  wat  raised  may  be  possibly 
•till  Bobsisting.    Dabois,  Voyage  antour  dn  Caucase,  yoL  i.  p.  150. 

«•  Crenz.  Symb.  ii.  p.  574",  672.  «  Died.  iL  46. 

,  ^  Here  and  Aphrodite  were  sometimes  anned,  as  well  as  Athene.  Fans,  iii  24. 8. 

•  Fans,  iii  16.  6;  24.5. 

*  xiL  585;  Comp.  Moyers,  die  Fhenisier,  624. 

.  *^  Differently  written,  Andtis,  Anaia,  Ame,  Grens.  8.  iL  851.  Enstothhis  to 
Iliad,  iii.  189,  p.  402.  Flntarch,  in  the  acoonnt  of  Sylla's  dream,  compares  her  to 
the  Moon,  to  Minerra,  and  to  Bellona  (Bnyo),  with  whom  Minerra  is  associated  in 
the  Iliad,  y.888,  as  in  the  festiyal  of  the  OmolSia  at  Thebes  and  Orchomenof. 

"•  SchoL  Apollon.  i.  1129. 

•»  MOUer,  Dor.  I  p.  886.  Eleine  Schrift.  il  178.  206.  "Athene  Lamnia," 
Fans.  L  28.  2. 
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All  the  reputed  abodes  of  Amazons,  in  Libya  and  Argolisi 
in  Bceotia  and  Attica,  in  the  mountains  of  Pontus,  or  the  Scy- 
thian altars  of  Tauropolos,  were  imder  the  patronage  of  an 
Athene  or  Artemis-Enyo*^  or  some  similar  being,  whose  chief 
antitype  in  nature  was  the  moon,  and  whose  rites  were  cele- 
brated by  women  acting  the  part  of  men,  as  those  of  the  sun 
by  men  clothed  in  the  garb  of  women'*.  It  was  probably  a 
continuation  of  the  same  idea  which  married  Helena,  the 
"  many-mated,*"*  as  well  as  Hippolyte  to  Theseus,  as  also 
to  Paris  at  the  Isle  of  Granule,  which  connected  ''Trit»a" 
with  Ares'^,  and  placed  the  Trojan  horse  and  the  Brauro- 
nian  Artemis  on  the  Athenian  Acropolis".  Attic  legend, 
like  that  of  many  other  Greek  states '^  opens  with  the 
strife  of  Athene  with  Poseidon,  or  with  the  waters,  for 
empire  over  the  soil.  Like  Artemis-Hecabe,  or  Hecate,  she 
has  the  two  aspects  of  the  Nature  God,  alternately  benignant 
and  mahgn,  the  conservative  power  of  the  Pelasgian  Demeter, 
whose  relation  to  Artemis  was  known  to  .£schylus^,  occasion- 
ally changing  to  an  Erinnys  or  Gorgon,  the  distaff  commuted 
into  the  ^gis*^,  the  golden  staff  of  youth"*  for  the  threaten-' 
ing  spear**.  She  assisted  the  Greeks  during  the  strife  against 
Troy,  but  frowned  on  them  when  successful*^;  and  the  sun 
is  said  to  have  stood  still  in  the  midst  of  heaven  at  her  birth, 
until  she  laid  aside  her  aims*'.   The  two  aspects,  united  in  her- 

**  Iliad,  Y.  888. 

"  "  SemiTffi  QaUi,"  8U.  ItiO.  xrii  20.    Oieus.  S.  iL  672. 

>•  "  ni»r«Xi»T^/*  Lycophr.  148.  •*  MuUer,  KL  Schrift  100. 

«•  Pnu.  i.  28.  9. 

»  Pani.  iL  16.  6;  il  22.  6;  ii.  80.  6.  Gomp.  Welcker,  Tril.  268.  Mailer, 
Orchom.  p.  122. 

»  Herod.  iL  166.  Paiu.  iL  22.  2. 

"  Apollod.  iiu  12.  8.  6.  8.  Diod.  Fnig.  WeM.  640.  Bnttatli.  to  Iliad,  li.  01, 
p.  627;  and  Iliad,  TiiL  887. 

"  Odyw,  xTi.  172. 

"  "  Parmamque  fereni  haatamqne  trameiitam.''  Oomp.  Iliad,  r.  784;  comp. 
Athene-Laphria,  Schol.   Lycophr.  866. 

**  Odyta.  iiL  186,  acting  as  tlie  Brinnys  conaequent  on  the  amour  of  Ajax. 

M  Horn.  Hymn,  xzriii.  18. 
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self,  are  parted  in  her  attributes  or  attendants'*;  Pandro- 
sos*^,  the  "  all-bedewing,"  the  faithfiil  guardian  of  the  in&nt 
Erechtheus,  the  type  of  all  succeeding  priestesses  who  fed  the  em- 
blematic serpent  in  the  crypts  of  the  Erechtheum,  and  Aglauros, 
the  "  sharp-eyed,"  the  "  bright,"  **  the  terrific  wife  of  Ares, 
regaled  with  human  victims  *".  United,  the  two  comprise  in 
Athena  that  nature  which  presents  to  the  soul  the  altematiye 
offered  to  Gyges  by  the  wife  of  Oandaules^^  whose  unveiled 
beauty  causes  alarm  or  madness,  and  cost  Tiresias  his  sight^S 
but  gave  supernatural  acuteness  to  the  eyes  of  Diomed^';  in 
anns  she  represents  its  terror  and  its  strife^';  her  spinning ^^  is 
the  peaceful  texture  or  succession  of  physical  events  ^^,  and  her 
wound,  like  that  of  Adonis,  is  the  emblem  of  Nature's  tempo- 
rary decay^*.  It  was  in  this,  her  cosmical  or  universal  charac- 
ter,  that  she  piped  to  the  Pyrrhic  dance  of  the  Dioscuri  ^^,  and 
by  the  sun  became  mother  of  the  Gorybantes^'.  In  the  Ho- 
meric scale  she  is  daughter,  not  wife,  of  Zeus;  but  in  old 
Ionian  theogony  she  appears  to  have  been  wife  of  his  equals 
or  superior,  the  first  Pthah,  or  son  of  Uranus'*,  thus  be- 
coming Mother  of  the  Sun,  or  of  the  Ionian  Apollo '*'. 

«  SehoL  AriBtoph.  Ljrittr.  489.    Faui.  i.  27.  8.     MiUler,  KL  Schrift.  li  140. 

^  Married  to  HemiM,  for  "  Hene'*  is  only  a  reduplication  of  Fandrocot;  FoUnz, 
Onom.  YiiL  9.  According  to  Alcman,  (Png-  ^7,)  ihe  was  dan^tar  of  Zena  and 
Selene. 

••  Athene  '' iliHt^uns;*  Pans,  il  24".  "  MtUler,  ib.  140. 147. 

«•  Herod,  i.  11.  *'  Callim.  Hymn.  646. 589.  ^  Hiad,  y.  127. 

*»  As  "  Bris,"  Odyss.  iil  180. 

^*  As  "  fey*^/'  or  nithya,  the  Weaver  of  Destiny. 

*■  Grens.  8.  ii  520,  521.  The  power  who  in  Natora  resembles  the  domestic 
plier  of  the  distaff  by  the  hearth,  Odyss.  yi.  805,  bnt  whose  distaff  is  the  axis  or 
column  of  the  world ;  Aiatns,  22.  Plato,  Phssdms,  247.  Crenz.  S.  iL  p*  188 ;  a 
mythical  reproduction  of  Metis  or  Themis.    Lennepb  to  Hes.  Theog.  928. 

**  Fans.  Tiii.  28. 

**  As  "Athene- Asia,"  Fans,  iil  24.  5.  Orens.  iii.  812. 862.  Bdiol.  Find.  Fyth.  fi. 
127.    Luciaut  Hemst  i  p.  226.  Frocl  in  Oratyl.  Boissi  118. 

*"  "Sons  of  the  Sun,**  Strabo,  x.  472;  elsewhere  sons  of  Cybde,  Died.  S.  liL  55. 

**  Cicero,  N.  D.  iii.  22.  Creus.  p.  599.  Symb.  iii.  815.  Flato,  Buthydem.  458, 
(802,)  probably  as  chief  of  the  Lemnian  Gabiri.    Herod,  i.  57. 

••  ApoUod.  iiL  14.  6.    Schol  ApoUon.  xL  1249.   Olem.  Alex.  Protr.  p.  24.  FMt,^ 
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The  idea  of  her  beiog  bom  from  the  head  of  Zeus  was  pro- 
bably a  relio  of  pantheism,  and  of  the  ancient  physical  con- 
ception'^^  so  far  justly  estimated  by  philosophical  interpreters, 
representing  her  as  that  clear  and  inidgorating  tether,  the  true 
sister  of  the  fire-element'',  sublimed  firom  terrestrial  evapora- 
tion*'; the  subtle  material  of  the  luminaries  of  the  sky*^;  the 
female  and  superior  heayen  imagined  by  the  Egyptians",  from 
whence,  rather  than  from  her  supposed  Neptunian  origin*',  she 
derived  those  azure  eyes  of  the  "Glaukopis"  of  the  Troad'', 
which  "fearfully  glared"  on  her  chosen  heroes".  She  was 
celestial  fire  as  opposed  to  terrestrial  (Hepheestus),  personified 
by  the  theogonist  as  the  similarly  independent  birth  of  Here"; 
she  alone  knew  the  keys  of  the  thunderbolt'®,  and  might  her- 
self be  compared  to  the  6Dgis  which  she  brandished  in  her  flight 
through  space",  the  true  ethereal  shield  which  bore  the  Gor- 
gon's head. 

If  among  her  relations  was  still  included  that  of  earth,  it 
was  not  the  cavernous  ground  beneath  the  Acropolis,  but  the 

MUller,  Kleine  Schrift.  ii.  236,  admitting  the  analogy  of  Athena  to  the  Egyp- 
tian Neith  insisted  on  by  Greiuser,  particnlarly  in  the  celebrated  inscription  at  Sais, 
"  The  froit  which  I  bore  is  the  Son/'  contends  that  other  points  of  approximation, 
loeh  as  the  Goddess  riding  on  the  crocodile  at  Athens,  and  the  ''  Athene-Saitis"  of 
AigoB,  were  subsequent  to  the  theory  of  the  Saitic  colonisation  of  Athens  pro- 
pounded by  ^heopompus,  or  Anaximenes,  in  the  Tricaranos. 

"^  Miiller,  Kl  Schrift.  p.  224.  Welcker,  Tril.  278.  Lyd.  de  Mens.  iiL  24,  p. 
120.     Macrob.  Sat.  iii.  4,  p.  422. 

^  Fkto,  Critias,  109.    Protag.  821. 

•^  Diog.  Laert  Til  145;  iz.  9,  10.  Stobss.  BeL  Fhys.  Yol.  L  p.  510.  624.  Plut. 
de  phusit.  Phil.  ii.  17.     Lncan.  i.  415. 

**  Karsten's  Xenophanes,  p.  161. 165.  Hence  Minerva  Alea  at  Tegeal  Herod.  L 
M,     Hesych.  S.  Y.    Odyss.  xrii  28.     MttUer,  U.  8.  177.  255. 

"  Honipollo,  i  ch.  12.    Cremtcr,  S.  ii.  277;  iii.  837. 

••  Paus.  i  14.  »»  MuUer,  ib.  210.  225. 

*  Iliad,  i.  200.  The  "  «^^  »i^(«s  mMUfutrof  fut^fut^tms  n  mvymtt"  Aristoph. 
Clouds,  286. — "  Athereum  rerticem  et  summitatem  ejus." — Amob.  in  Gent  iiL  81. 
Euseb.  Pr.  By.  iii.  8,  as  applied  to  the  moon.  Comp.  Hemsterhuis  to  Ludan,  toL  l 
p.  226.    Lydus,  de  Mensibus,  p.  66,  y.  168.    Lyd.  de  Mensib.  iiL  80,  p.  126.  168. 

*  Theog.  925.  "*  iBschyl.  Eum.  758.     SerY.  to  Mn.  zL  259. 

*'  Enmen.  862,~-the  "noXirn  myiUs*'—ihe  ''hollow  round  of  Cynthia's  seat;*' 
perhaps,  the  concaYo  hemisphere  of  Ion's,  cradle.    Eurip.  Ion,  19. 
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• 

Olympian  Geea  mentioned  by  Plutarch'',  whose  temple  stood  by 
the  grave  of  the  Amazon  Hippolyte**,  "Hestia  seated  in 
^ther,"**  the  pure  earth  in  the  pure  heaven  of  Plato**;  or  else 
she  was  the  moon**,  "  Selene,"  daughter  of  Pallas  and,  accord- 
ing to  Alcman,  mother  of  Herse,  whom  the  Thessalian  women^ 
adoring  a  Minerva  Budea'^,  attempted  by  their  invocations  to 
nnsphere";  in  this  sense  preserving  her  intimate  connection 
with  Artemis,  and  blending  with  her  personified  attributes  as 
Aglauros,  iBthra,  Maira,  Auge",  &c.,  signifying  the  "  golden" 
or  the  ''  bright"  There  was  a  seeming  inconsistency  when,  in 
the  spirit  of  the  old  dogma  which  ascribed  the  origin  of  all 
things  to  water  ^''',  the  parentage  of  Athena,  like  that  of  Hera^^' , 
was  referred  to  Poseidon  "^  creator  of  the  horse  as  of  the  ship 
the  winged  horse  of  the  waters '"*,  who  once  reigned  alone  over 
the  swamps  of  Attica,  thence  called  Poseidonia^^^  as  Boeotia 
was  Ogygia^^';  an  hypothesis  which,  rather  than  the  fanciful 
notion  of  Plutarch  ^^*,  may  have  been  the  reason  why  Phidias 
placed  the  dragon  symbol  at  the  feet  of  the  statue  in  the  Par- 
thenon *'^,  just  as  Venus,  Cupid,  and  Apollo"',  with  Anon, 

**  Tit.  Tbes.  eh.  26.    Paiu.  L  18.  7. 

^  An  angiy  Art^mii^  or  antithetical  Here  wx*** 

•*  Eorip.  Flag.  u.  ■.  •»  Ph«do,  Wytt  84. 

**  Amob.  in  Gent  iiL  81.  Horn.  H.  Merc.  100.  Hence  said  to  bave  been  called 
"  Tritogeneia,"  in  if  rnvm  im  rji  nXnf^  4  Ji  riXif»«  ««••  rw4«v  r^ivtum  pmntrmi, 
Taetses  to  Lyoophr.  519.  ScboL  D.  im.  89 ;  and,  perhaps,  also  "  Ange/'  "  Hel- 
lotU,"  &C.  Comp.  on  Tritogeneis  MUUer,  ib.  188,  189.  Poiphyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Pr. 
By.  ill  11.     Infr.  ji.  121. 

**  Steph.  Byi.  ad  toc.  ""  Plutarch  de  Defect.  Orac.  ch.  13. 

••  Miiller,  ib.  167. 177.  »"  Hiad,  xiv.  201.  »«  Paus.  riii.  87. 

^  The  second  Minerva  of  Cicero,  "  orta  Nile;**  N.  D.  ill  28.  Herod,  iy.  180. 
Ttma,  i.  14. 

^  Pind.  OL  ix.  85.  '^  Strabo,  iz.  897.    Soph.  GBd.  Colon.  718. 

^  Stiabo,  ix.  407.  (428  Teh.)  in  BcBotia.  Alaloomene  was  daughter  of  the  water- 
man Ogyges.    Pans.  ix.  38, 4.    Miiller,  Orchom.  122.  849. 

«  De  Isid.  ch.  75. 

'**  Pans.  i.  24,  where  a  sacred  serpent  was  fed  on  honej.  Aristoph.  Ljsistr.  y. 
758.  Payne  Knight,  Anct  Art,  25.  Crenz.  S.  iii.  840.  Athena  is  hen^  styled 
"l^mMMnm.*'    OrpK  H.  81. 

>«  Hymn  Apollo,  t.  400.    Onigniant,  B.  iL  638. 
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Pal»mon,  &c.,  are  sea-bom  powers  inth  dolphins  or  dragond 
among  their  symbols  ^  °*.  But  the  inconsistenoy  is  only  apparent, 
for  even  light  and  the  heavenly  bodies  may  be  said,  Uke  Venua 
Urania,  to  be  children  of  the  waters  as  well  as  of  heaven ;  and, 
having  drunk  nourishment  from  their  all-generating  parent,  to 
shed  in  return  their  ''sweet  influence""^  on  man  and  plant, 
and  on  all  the  children  of  the  ground'";  on  the  earth-bora 
grasshoppers  who  live  upon  the  dews  of  heaven,  as  well  as  on 
the  autochthonous  ErectheidsB  whose  ancestor  was  nursed  by 
Pandrosos.  Uranus  gave  birth  to  a  goddess,  who  rising  out  of 
the  sea-foam  as  Aphrodite,  the  Acidalian  mother  of  the  Cha- 
rites"',  became  the  universal  source  of  life  and  generation"',  and 
might  be  called  either  Urania  or  Eurynome"^  Meetis,  Clymene, 
or  Idyia,  in  short  all  the  Oceanides  in  one.  She  was  wife  of 
Prometheus,  the  Asian  goddess  (Athene  Asia,  or  Hesione) 
brought  by  the  Dioscuri  from  Golchis  to  Laconia"';  Bodeia,  the 
Minerva  of  lindus  worshipped  by  the  Danaides"*;  Perseis  or 
Idyia  married  to  the  sun,  and  as  Dione  or  Mstis  to  Zeus'", 
The  idea  of  Nature,  or  of  a  personification  of  Nature,  born  out 
of  the  waters  under  the  form  of  one  of  its  natural  products,  as 
a  fish  or  lotus  flower,  afterwards  gradually  assuming  more  and 
more  of  human  shape,  may  be  traced  from  India  through 
Assyria  and  Syria  to  Greece,  and  left  remarkable  traces  of  its 
passage  among  the  Scythian  and  Amazonian  population  of  the 
shores  of  the  Euxine  and  M»otis"'.  The  first  wife  of  Zeus, 
called  Thetis  or  Meetis"*,  "the  first  great  ancestor"  of  the 

***  Comp.  Hymn  Apollo.  Bothe.  y.  128.  Athenian  cradles  were  hence  oma- 
mented  with  lerpents.    Borip.  Ion.  25.    Mttller,  Kl.  Schrift.  iL  p.  158. 

ii«  "ov^Atm  '^X**"  Boph.  (Ed.  Colon.  681.  Hence  the  notion  of  "dew-dropping 
itart" — "roadda  lana,"  the  fountain  of  Selene,  the  moon  drinking  from  the  ran,  Iec. 

>"  Hence  the  young  of  animals  are  called  "  i^w"  and  "  }^m."  Mliller.  Kl. 
Schrift.  ii.  228. 

">  Miiller,  Orchom.  176.  "*  "hm  xe'f'^nf  A^^^rnf." 

>'*  Theog.  861.  867.  907.  "*  Pans.  Ui.  16.  6. ;  xriv.  6. 

*"  Herod,  ii.  182.    Apollod.  ii.  1.  4.  and  6. 

»"  ApoUod.  i.  8. 1.  "•  Eitter,  YorhaUe,  p.  62. 

>'*  "  fl-A4i^r«  #Mif  i4vi«."    Theqg.  887. 
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Orphici"*,  from  whom  emanated  the  azure-eyed  Tritogeneia  of 
the  Theogony^'S  was  daughter  of  the  Borysthenes;  mother  of 
the  Scythians  and  of  the  Euxine^^';  she  was  Apia  also  and 
Oeea*^,  identical  with  the  Attic  mother  of  those  children  of 
Boreas  who  banished  the  Harpies,  and  ruled  over  the  waters  of 
the  ^gean  before  the  Argonauts  ^'^.  We  may  notice  but  can- 
not pursue  the  compHcated  links  of  connection  between  the 
goddess  of  the  Budini  and  Geloni'*^,  the  Bhea  of  the  Phasis  or 
die  Propontis''*,  and  the  ThessaUan  Thetis  or  Budea,  the 
Venus  Erycina  who  rescued  Butes  from  the  sea^'^,  the  daughter 
of  Pallas  ^^,  married  to  Dardanus,  the  Alaloomeneis  descended 
from  the  water  god  Ogyges,  whose  worship  retired  to  the  upper 
country  before  die  inundationd  of  the  Copais^^,  and  the  better 
known  divinity  of  the  Erectheum,  associated  with  Poseidon  and 
served  there  by  the  hereditary  descendants  of  Buto"^  If 
Poseidon  be  understood  in  the  ancient  sense  as  the  god  of 
moisture,  life,  and  nourishment,  who  brings  forth  the  produc- 
tions of  the  ground  "\  Athena  might  be  either  his  daughter, 
his  wife''',  or  his  parent^",  sharing  his  symbols  and  his  temple;; 
but  she  repels  his  advances  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  god  of 
the  unfruitful  sea,  patron  of  the  storm,  of  inundation,  and  of 
winter;   she  is  then  the  dry  land  rising  victorious  from  the 

»*  "  ir^rts  ytnrttf"    Frag.  ▼!  19. 

>»  t.  e.  Daughter  of  the  sea-god  Triton;  "iuvn  iug"  Herod,  iy.  179.  Hei. 
Theog.  938.  The  &biiloiu  lake  and  riyer  Triton,  affoiding  to  the  Argonauts  an 
egress  from  Oceanos  (Uckert,  yol.  L  pt  2,  p.  822.  ApolL  Rh.  iy.  1552),  is  akin 
probably  to  Oceanas  himsel£    Pans.  iz.  83.  5. 

>»  Herod,  iy.  5.  86.  Steph.  Bys.  p.  436,  n.  22.  BnsUth.  to  Dionys.  P.  t.  168. 
Bitter,  Vorhalle,  165.  409. 

»»  Herod,  iy.  59.    Bitter,  %b.  174. 177.  "^  Pherecyd.  Frag.  xx.  p.  114, 

'^  A  nation  of  Hellenic  origin,  Herod,  iy.  108. 

**  Herod,  iy.  76.    Orph.  Argon.  547. 

I*'  ApoUon.  Bh.  iy.  917.    Biod.  iy.  196. 

>"  "Sinn-"  Theog.  888;  or  Ghryse-Myrrhina. 

i»  HViller,  Oithom.  122.  208.  ^^  The  Eteobntadse.    Pans.  i.  26.  6. 

***  "  T^tfn*  itmtrtmw  t»  rnt  yns  mf»iih»f'"  Plat.  Critias,  118. 

1*  i.  «.  as  Tritogeneia,  mother  by  Poseidon  of  Minyas  and  the  Argonauts;  Tieta. 
Lyeophr.  874 ;  or  as  Yenns  Eiycina,  wife  of  Bates.     Diod.  iy.  196. 

^  s.  p.  of  Poseidon-Brechthens. 
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waters  as  Astarte  or  Venus  Urania,  the  guardian  genius  of  thd 
dangerous  promontory***,  or  the  sea-bird*'*  seen  fix)m  the  cliffs 
of  Megara  to  sport  on  the  dry  places  by  the  waters,  and  to  flj 
before  the  storm.  She  owns,  too,  the  bird  whose  eyes  pierce 
the  gloom  of  night*'',  and  her  symbols  of  the  ram  and  olive 
are  the  bright  season  succeeding  to  the  dark ;  the  latter  espe* 
cially,  which,  nursed  in  warmth  and  drought,  antithetical  to  the 
Neptunian  horse  *'^,  corresponds  with  the  Doto  emblem  of  her 
Asiatic  antitypes,  and  belongs  to  her  as  Hygea  or  Soteira*'% 
authoress  of  hope,  of  healing,  and  of  peace*".  Though  in 
this  way  comprising  in  herself  the  two  factors  of  nature,  love 
and  strife,  her  conventional  or  virgin  character  drove  the  former 
attribute  into  the  shade,  or  neutralised  by  blending  it  with  the 
other.  The  'Vnvi;"  following,  as  with  the  irritated  Geres,  so 
closely  on  the  amour,  seemed  to  alter  its  import,  and  the  curious 
story  of  the  wooing  of  Hephaestus  and  the  ambiguous  mater^ 
nity,  as  also  that  in  which  the  mortal  Creusa***  by  Apollo 
becomes  mother  of  Ion  in  a  cavern  beneath  the  AcropoUs,  are 
probably  but  attempts  to  reconcile  the  ancient  character  of  the 
goddess  with  the  new.  Greater  prominence  was  thus  given  to 
the  martial  attribute,  and  the  same  partiality  may  be  seen  in  the 
usual  conception  of  the  palladium,  which  uniting  the  spear  with 
the  phallus,  the  emblems  of  generation  and  destruction,  seemed 
in  its  effects  to  be  rather  a  present  of  At6  commemorating  the 
war  of  Troy  or  of  the  giants,  than  a  pledge  of  the  genial 
aUiances  of  gods,  or  the  marriage  gift  of  Chryse  to  Dardanus"'. 

■^  At  at  Cnidtu,  Koliaa,  or  the  Scironian  difi.  Fans.  i.  44. 12.   Herod.  Tiii.  94. 

»•»  M,  fiiUca,  or  "«<#w«,"  the  coot  or  diver.  Viig.  Qeoig.  i.  368.  OdyM.  I 
820 ;  iii.  872.  PauB.  L  5.  8 ;  zli.  6.  Steph.  Byi.  fityktm.  Crenx.  S.  iii.  816.  889. 
Artemidori  Oneiro,  ii.  17.    Mfiller,  KI.  Schrift.  il  183. 

'^  The  owL  Crenz.  S.  iiL  339.  Comp.  Leiit  ad.  17.  The  bird  of  darkneif, 
Aacalaphna.    Babo,  "noctnmnj^"  "  fonereus,"  "  profanuB.** — Ovid. 

»"  Herod,  yiii  65. 

«  PauB.  i  28.  5 ;  viii.  44.    Plutarch,  Peria  18. 

>»  Schol.  Aristoph.  Plut.  1054. 

i«*  i,  e.  Gsea.  Schol.  Plat.  Eathydem.  p.  802.     Eurip.  Ion,  11. 

>«'  Miiller,  El.  Schrift.  u.  208.  Dion.  HaL  i.  68.  Schol  Iliad,  yi  92.  SchoL 
Ariitid.  Panath.  p.  820,  Bind. 
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TThe  moral  attribntes  of  Athena  were  natorally  developed  out  of 
the  physical.  She  became  the  '' Metis"  or  ^^ovma-if  of  Zeus*^^ 
the  celestial  wisdom  so  often  associated  with  the  symbols  of 
light  and  day,  and  as  demiurgic  intelligence  was  inyentress  of 
arts**',  such  as  spinning***,  modelling"*,  shipbuilding'**,  of  all 
arts  seeming  to  claim  a  celestial  origin  and  to  require  ingenuity, 
which  distmguished  her  favourite  city;  preserving,  however,  in 
all  the  original  diversities  of  her  physical  character,  being  now 
as  *'  Soteira,'*  producer  of  the  olive,  associated  with  fire'*^,  and 
now  patroness  of  the  horse  and  of  horsemanship**',  connected 
with  Poseidon  at  Colonos  ***.  As  inventress  of  the  plough,  premd- 
ing  over  the  agricultural  solemnities  of  Sciron  or  the  Bharian 
plain  *'^  her  aspect  undergoes  the  analogous  change  connecting 
it  in  so  many  ways  with  Demeter ;  she  is  then  the  subtelluric 
power  confederate  with  Hades  at  Goronea*'*,  with  Trophonius*'* 
at  Lebadea,  or  Hermes-Erichthonius  at  Athens,  who  buries  for  a 
time  the  treasures  of  Ulysses '*',  the  dark  Geres  of  Phigalia"^ 
with  symbols  compounded  from  brightness  and  gloom*'*,  re- 
quiring the  interposition  of  Zeus  to  induce  her  to  come  forth 
from  her  concealment*"  to  restore  fertility  to  the  earth.    Under 

143  Tsetses,  Lye.  859. 

^**  MinerTB  "  Sigane.**  Pans.  L  24. 8 ;  iz.  26.   Hes.  Works,  480.   Hesych.  ad.  y. 

*^  t.  e.  as  Clotho  or  Ilithya.  Comp.  Ghugniant,  £eL  ill.  806,  807.  F^u.  tu. 
S,9.    Iliad,  Tiii.  886.    Odyss.  zz.  72.    Or.  Fasti,  iiL  819. 

■^  Odyss.  Ti  288;  zziii  159;  s.  g.  the  Trojan  boise,  Odyss.  TiiL  498,  a  oosmi- 
cal  emblem. 

■^  In  partacular  the  Aigo  or  Cosmos.  Schol  Aiat.  Phcen.  848.  Iliad,  r.  61 ; 
xf.  412.    Orph.  Aig.  67. 

i«*  HephsBstus  in  the  Academy.  *^  Hippia,  or  Hippeia. 

■«  Pans.  i.  80.  4.  *"*  Pint  Prsse.  Conjng.  p.  426. 

.  »*  M.  Itonia,  or  Sitonia.  MUller,  t.  s.  192.  Stiabo,  iz.  411.  Crona.  S.  iii. 
874,  875.    Aristid.  in  Min. 

'•*  Hennes  Cthonius,  Cic  K.  D.  iiL  22. 

>•*  Odyss.  ziiL  866 ;  "  Beneath  a  stone.''  It  seems  that  the  treasories  and  gra- 
naries of  the  ancients  were  subtertsnean  Tanlts^  closed  by  a  stoneu  Hilller,  Orchom. 
p.  289. 

>•«  M.  Melaina.  '**  Herod,  ir.  180.    Pans.  viii.  28  and  42. 

.***  Bnrsged  at  the  pnrsnit  of  Poseidon,  who  also  sedooes  Athra  and  Medusa 
(A.  Goigopis)  in  the  temple  of  Athene.    MUller,  KL  Schrifi.  ii.  172. 
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this  aspect  she  is  allied  to  Persephone,  to  Geres,  mother  of 
Erichthonius  and  wife  of  Hennes  Cthonius,  or  Hephestas  ^". 
The  fierce  Diomed  bore  Athene  in  his  chariot,  and  carried  off 
the  Palladium,  as  Hades  did  the  person  of  Persephone,  yet  he 
received  fiN>m  the  goddess  that  immortality  of  which,  in  his 
hands,  she  herself  seemed  to  be  deprived"*,  then  assmning  an 
aspect  akin  to  that  of  Goi^o,  or  of  the  Pallas  or  lodama  whom 
she  slew.  As  her  attributes  became  exalted,  and  partook  more 
and  more  of  the  moral  change  of  which  the  Olympian  powers 
were  more  readily  susceptible  than  personifications  less  dis- 
guised, she  seemed  to  become  separated  fcom  inferior  alliances, 
and  as  daughter  of  Zeus  or  of  ^ther,  to  bestow  not  the  mere 
breath  of  life"*,  but  that  clear  air  which,  spread  through  the 
nuld  sky  of  Attica,  '^  trained  its  sons  to  wisdom's  noblest 
lore.""^  It  was  enough  that  Isis  should  suckle  the  children  of 
the  king  of  Byblus,  and  Demeter  could  accept  no  more  than 
the  office  of  nurse  in  the  funily  of  Keleos ;  so  Athene,  a  wife 
in  the  older  legend,  in  the  heroic  or  improved  version,  is  only 
the  vestal  nourisher  of  Erechtheus,  or  of  the  child  of  Hercules, 
and  Ghea,  or  Atthis,  Danae  or  Auge,  is  substituted  for  her  as 
parent"^.  The  same  substitution  pervades  the  whole  extent  of 
the  Attic  genealogies;  the  birth  of  the  sun  is  transferred  to 
Greusa,  visited  by  Apollo  under  the  Acropolis  ^*^;  and  Pandion, 
son  of  the  first  Erechtheus  by  "  Pasithea^"'*'  becomes  &ther  of 
another  Erechtheus  by  Zeuxippe^*^,  his  mother's  sister;  and 
being  himself  identical  with  Zeus,  as  Erechtheus  with  Erich- 

^  ProperU  !▼.  4.  45.    Grid,  Trist  iil  1.  29.    Lncaa.  L  592.    Pani.  iz.  84. 1. 

"*  Ai  DanAe,  M.  Chalcieeca  imprisoned  by  Acriuas.  Fersena  ia  brought  up 
by  Polydeetei  (Hadet)  at  Seripbtu,  in  Miiierva*f  temple.  MttUer,  n.  b.  171  n. 
Comp.  180. 

^*  A.  Anemotia.    Pant.  ii.  28. 1.    Lodan,  From.  8. 

^  Borip.  Med.  825.    Plat.  Time.  24  c 

**^  Hyg.  P.  A.  ii.  18.  niad,  ii.  547.  "  The  Barth-bora,"  and  theralbn  h^tmgf 
Comp.  Herod.  L  78 ;  yiii.  85.     ApoIIod.  iii.  4. 16. 

»"  Comp.  Athene,  "  mwr^tiuurts.'*    Orph.  H.  81. 

*«*  Qoddesa  of  all,  Fandia,  Horn.  Hymn,  82 ;  the  bride  of  sleep.    Iliad,  ziT.  276. 

^  Minenra  Hippia. 
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thonios,  is  both  father,  son^  and  husband  of  Athene,  in  whose 
temple  he  is  buried.  Yet  the  exaltation  of  the  character  of 
Athene,  through  which  she  eventually  became  the  divine  srf  ovoia 
or  ffovna-if,  however  intimately  connected  with  a  physical  notion, 
was  but  a  development  of  the  spiritualism  which  had  always 
been  a  latent  element  of  her  nature,  a  germ  of  which  has  a 
place  in  every  religion;  the  wider  physical  supremacy  which 
she  once  possessed  as  a  cosmical  power  being  ultimately  trans* 
ferred  to  Zeus,  who  though  perhaps  less  ancient  and  prominent 
as  a  personified  conception,  and  strictly  speaking  not  entitled 
to  be  called  "ancestral"  at  Athens ^^,  had  nevertheless  a 
mythical  as  well  as  metaphysical  claim  to  be  esteemed  that 
great  parent  and  sovereign  ^^  firom  whom  Athene  and  Hephees- 
tus  derived  their  consanguinity 
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§  18. 

IDEA   OF  ZEUS.      NOTION   OF  A   BUPBEME   BEING   IN 

LOCAL   OODS. 

The  relative  attributes  of  the  subordinate  Olympian  powers 
are  thus  dramatic  reflections  of  their  physical  characters  mo- 
rally developed ;  each  was  once  an  independent  physical  deity, 
and  the  universality  and  omnipotence  which  the  individualising 
and  humanising  process  caused  to  be  thrown  back  on  a  mys* 
terious  "  AaifMv"  or  "Destiny,"  once  belonged  to  themselves, 
and  to  each  of  them  as  local  gods.  But  when  the  divine  func- 
tions, thus  dramatically  dispersed,  came  to  be  comprised  in  one 
system,  analogy  required  that  the  moral  principle  of  govern- 
ment  should  replace  that  of  monotheism ;  and  that  the  various 
personifications  should  be  made  subordinate  to  a  chief  \     The 

***  "Fatroiu.''    Plato,  Buthjdemiu.  Hein.  802.    Ponon,  ad  Burip.  Med.  1814. 

<**  Spuiheim,  ad  Ariitoph.  Pint  1095.  JRaehyh  Pen.  505.  Agam.  827. 
Gnigniaut'a  Creus.  ii.  p.  556.  568. 

»•»  Critias,  109. 

'  Aristot.  Polit  i.  1,  end.  Tbe  aaying,  "  the  goyernment  of  manj  is  not  good," 
appropriate  to  the  heroic  age,  continued  to  be  m  in  the  time  of  Homer.  Iliad, 
ii.  204. 
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name  of  Zeus,  Dens,  or  God,  derired-  £rom  the  Sanscrit 
'word  for  Day,  or  light',  was  used  as  an  appellative  for 
many  of  the  local  gods  of  Greece,  such  as  the  Zeus  of  Dodona, 
the  Zeus  Acrius,  and  Lyceeus  of  Arcadia,  the  Laphysdan,  and 
also  many  foreign  deities  analogically  rendered  by  the  same 
Greek  equivalent.  The  object  of  Pelasgian  worship  seems  to 
have  been  the  mysterious  and  equivocal  god  of  Pantheism,  in- 
cluding the  contrasts  of  light  and  darkness,  life  and  death, 

all  the  aspects  of  external  nature  more  or  less  united,  though 
always  tending  towards  specialty  through  the  prevalence  of  a 
peculiar  mode  of  viewing  them.  The  being  so  conceived 
would  seem  to  have  been  virtually  the  triune  or  triophthalmic 
power  of  symbolism*,  supreme  in  heaven,  earth,  and  hell,  at 
once  Uranus,  Poseidon,  and  Hades  ^.  His  worship  was  not 
that  of  ^ther  or  Earth  exclusively,  still  less  of  any  of  the 
humanised  conceptions  of  poetry,  but  of  universal  nature,  com- 
prehending in  its  sole  divinity  what  Herodotus  calls  the  various 
*'  nameless  gods," '  or,  in  plainer  language,  the  as  yet  unper- 
sonified  names  of  its  constituent  "  vo/xai"  or  parts'.  The  first 
personification  of  the  Universal  Being  seems  to  have  been  oon- 

'  Biespiter,  Lucetins ;  for  Zens  is  Dies :  "  sub  Dio  "  and  "  sub  Jove  "  are  equivalents. 
Lassen,  Ind.  Antiq.  L  p.  755.  "  To  those  who  really  understand  the  word  Zeus/' 
says  a  Scholiast  (Tsetses  to  Lycophr.  1194),  "it  will  not  appear  strange  that  he 
should  have  many  birthplaces,  as  Crete,  Arcadia,  Thebes,"  &c. 

^  Faus.  ii.  2.  and  24 ;  viii.  46.  2.  MuUer,  Dor.  i.  6S.  Creus.  S.  iiL  195. 
^'T^MtfmXH  h  i  MfTt  (i  *E^fit),  itt  w^Mtft,  ^«X«rri«i,  %mty%m"  Tsetses  to 
Lycophr.  680. 

*  Comp.  PauB.  iL  24.  ^schyl.  Supplicea,  Wdlsuer,  147.  SophocL  OSdipn* 
Tyr.  903;  Colonse.  1606.  Iliad,  ix.  457.  Zeus  Uranus,  Zeus  Enalins,  and  Zeus 
*'«XX«f,*'  "  K»raxf*f*»s"  or  "nXftfrMf."  Comp.  Hes.  Works,  416.  ProcL  in 
Tinue.  iL  p.  95.  Creus.  S.  L  44.  Faus.  iii.  19.  7.  Bckerman,  Lehrbuch  der  ReL 
i.  41,  distinguishes  Cronus  and  Zeus  as  non-physical  powers  from  Uranus  and  Gsea; 
but  all  that  we  are  justified  in  assuming  is,  that  the  former  have  a  more  distinct 
dramatic  personality  than  the  latter. 

»  it  52. 

«  Comp.  JEschyl.  82.  287.  Hes.  Th.  885.  "  Isodaites,*'  Plutarch,  De  ei. 
Delph.  9. 
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(torrent  "with  the  assigning  to  him  a  distinction  of  sex,  and  a 
parental  relation  to  mankind.  The  Scythians,  according  to 
Herodotus,  entertained  a  dualism  or  "sacred  marriage"  of 
Zeus  "vairaioi*'  (father)  and  Gsea^  similar  to  that  reported 
to  have  heen  sung  hy  the  Pleiades  of  Dodona,  and  the  early 
Hierophants  of  Greece*;  (xaea  being  probably  correlatiye  to 
MsBtis,  Maia,  or  Hestia,  the  Scythian  goddess  mother  already 
spoken  of,  the  daughter  of  the  Borysthenes  and  mother  of  the 
Pontus^^  who  may  through  this  channel  have  derived  her  tide 
to  be  first  wife  of  Zeus  in  Greek  Theogony  ".  A  farther  sub- 
division of  the  general,  notion  was  effected  by  the  separation 
and  revolutions  of  tribes  spoken  of  by  Thucydides,  through 
which  the  many  forms  of  the  deity  ceased  to  be  ''  nameless," 
and  began  to  assume  the  peculiarities  which  determined  their 
relative  places  in  mythology ''.  The  causes  of  this  separation, 
said  by  a  Scholiast^'  to  have  been  first  made  by  the  priests  of 
Mecone  in  Peloponnesus,  existed  wherever  the  feeling  of  the 
multitudinous  aspects  of  the  one  God  tended  to  give  rituaUc 
establishment  to  as  many  names  of  him,  or  wherever  peculiar 
forms  of  worship  gave  him  a  distinct  local  individuality.  Gene- 
rally speaking,  a  race  bordering  on  the  sea  may  be  imagined  to 
have  worshipped  a  Poseidon,  a  Zeus  Pelorus,  or  Sthenius  ^^ 
while  inland  tribes  sacrificed  to  a  Faunus",  lasus  or  Piasus^% 

*  Herod,  ir.  59. 

*  Pans.  X.  12.  5.  Pherecyd.  Stun.  p.  40.  Orph.  Fng.  36.  Pint,  de  PUudt. 
L  6. 11.     Greuser,  Sym.  iii.  191. 

'  "M«  >«.*'  iBschyl.  SnppL  897.  StepL  Byi.  p.  447,  Ma  being  a  name  of 
Rhea.  "Tmm  /um^^'Ewrtttf  )i  «i  r«^M/'  &c,  Burip.  Frag.  Inc.  178.  Herod,  it.  86; 
tiu.  65.  Mahte,  mother,  a  Lettish  epithet  of  the  earth.  Bitter's  Yorhalle,  151. 
161.  Grimm's  MythoL  20.  Bustath.  to  Dionys.  p.  163.  Steph.  Byi.  486.  Hom. 
Hymn.  Hero.  v.  57.    Creni.  Symb.  ii  466. 

'•  Herod.  iT.  52,  53.  86.  "  Hes.  Th.  858. 

"  Comp.  Hermann  and  Creuzer,  Briefe,  p.  100,  at  the  end. 

»»  ViUois.  to  Iliad,  xr.  18. 

^*  Crenz.  S.  iii.  194,  n.     Herod,  ju.  129.    Pans.  ii.  32.  7 ;  xxxir.  5. 

^'  Ovid,  Fast.  v.  99.  The  Italian  tribes  were  allied  in  oreed  as  well  as  langnage 
to  the  Gh^eks,  and  the  common  bases  of  their  divergent  ideas  may  be  assomed  to 
hare  been  the  original  ones.    HUller,  Kleine  Schriften,  iL  50. 

"  Strabo,  z.  621. 
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Eriohthonius ",  or  Hermes-Pan.  Pan,  the  foster-brother  ob 
equivalent  ^*  of  Zeus  LyccBus,  protected  the  flooks  of  the  Arca- 
dian mountaineer;  and  the  oak  became  the  oracle  of  Zeus 
**  Ohaonius^',  owing  to  its  usefulness  in  supporting  the  life  of 
the  aborigines  ^.  For  though  it  be  impossible  to  suppose  that 
the  gods  either  of  Greece  or  of  Egypt  were  ever  completely 
transformed,  in  the  minds,  that  is,  of  their  worshippers,  into 
trees  or  animals,  or  to  assent  to  the  unfair  distribution  of  Bot- 
tiger,  who  makes  the  oak  or  olive  tree  of  the  ancient  Pelasgi  a 
mere  brutal  fetichism  in  contrast  with  the  astral  symbolism  of 
Asia'' ;  yet  there  was  always  a  fetichistip  imagery,  in  intelligible 
relation  to  the  local  circumstances  of  the  god,  which  continued 
to  grace  his  temples  and  accompany  his  processions. 

life  came  firom  above  or  from  below ;  it  was  either  in  the 
warmth  and  rains  of  heaven,  or  rose  with  the  tree  or  fountain 
out  of  the  ground.  There  was  therefore  a  supernal  and  a 
Gthonian  Zeus;  the  initial  conception  of  the  '^ethereal," 
"  high-thundering,"  or  "  pluvial "  power  of  Homer,  the  Zeus 
Geraunius  on  Ida ",  the  fulgural  god  of  Etruria,  the  Thor  or 
Taranis  menaced  by  the  arrows  of  the  Thracians  '* ;  and  there 
was  the  telluric  power  worshipped  under  the  oaks  of  Dodona  by 
the  SeUi,  as  in  the  forests  of  the  Celts'^,  the  giver  of  we^th  and 
food  from  below ''.  The  deity  worshipped  on  the  shores  of  the 
Egean.as  ^geon  or  Poseidon^,  seems  in  the  west  of  Greece, 
in  Thesprotia  and  Pylus,  to  be  rather  a  mingled  conception  of 

''  Iliad,  il  547.  »  Gomp.  Mmhjl  Again.  55. 

'*  Bnphorion  in  Stepbanua,  715. 

^  Yiig.  Geoig.  L  8.  SiL  ItaL  iil  69.  Flutarch,  de  Etn.  Gam.  L  998.  Yit 
OorioL  8.  Bostat  to  Od.  xiL  857.  Drens.  iii.  188,  184.  ^nyt  from  f«r*»— 
"•ymX/tm  A««f  KiXtimv  v^nkn  )<»r."    Has.  Tyr.  viii.  8,  p.  142. 

'^  Ideen.  il  22,  &c  Ariitoph.  Aves,  467.  Biatoithenia  Oatast  zxx.  p.  24, 
Schaub. 

«  Iliad,  Till  48.  75.  170;  ziL  25 ;  xr.  879 ;  xriL  595.  JRachjl  Fng.  Didot  169. 

"  Herod,  iy.  94.    Grimm*B  Myth.  158. 

**  Geetar,  B.  ix.  6. 18.    Hes.  Fragm.  54,  p.  216.    G5tiL  Biad,  xri.  288. 

^  Dif,  i,  €.  DiTM,  Platna,  Ops,  Midaa,  or  Heimei  Ktfimn,  Jaaion,  Ziiv  •'XMfriff. 
Paul.  iii.  19.  7 ;  X.  12.  5.    Diod.  S.  t.  77. 

"  Schol.  ApoUon.  L  881.    Bnrtath.  to  Iliad,  L  404. 
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the  sea  god  with  Hades  or  Periclymenns*^^  the  distribation 
being  attributable  either  to  the  accidentally  sombre  character  of 
local  superstitions,  or  to  the  mythic  idea  of  the  west,  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  being,  like  the  Atlantean  realm  of  Gronns, 
the  dwelling-place  of  the  Cthonian  Ood'',  the  portal  of  the 
lower  world,  die  receptacle  of  the  past,  and  storehouse  of  the 
future  *•. 

The  creations  of  polytheism  were  results  of  a  process  not 
merely  of  severance  but  of  combination ;  of  severance  in  regard 
to  the  original  unity  of  idea,  but  of  combination,  inasmuch  as 
each  separated  personification  tended  to  absorb  and  indose  a 
variety  of  analogous  symbols.  And  as  the  original  Dione- 
Proserpine,  daughter  of  Oceanus  and  Tethys,  differed  from  the 
fish  or  wave-bom  Astarte-Aphrodite  of  the  east^  so  the  Pelas- 
gian  water-god  was  not  the  Libyan  or  Phaenician  Poseidon,  the 
power  nursed  by  the  Telchines,  and  appointed  to  his  ofBce  by 
Oronus  *^  but  Zeus  himself  in  another  form,  the  "  Poseidon  " 
who  became  allied  with  Here  or  Demeter-Erinnys  in  Ar- 
cadia "\  or  as  Erichtbeus  with  Athene-Polias  at  Athens  **,  the 
source  of  generation  and  fertility**,  father  or  nursling  of 
the  water-nymphs,  whether  descending  in  golden  rain  from 
heaven,  or  springing  upwards  from  the   lake  or  fountain*^. 

*  Poteidon  and  Plato  were  nearly  related,  and  the  hone  waa  a  lymbol  common 
to  both.  Both  are  included  in  the  name  Qymeniu.  Creuz.  S.  it.  289.  Lafoi  in 
Athenaem,  x.  170.  Pana.  ii.  85.  5.  The  entrance  to  the  nnder  world  waa  beneath 
the  Ma,  where  the  iun  nnka  in  the  arening,  and  where  Plato  carried  off  Proaerpino 
with  hifl  immortal  hones  (Hymn  to  Oeret,  88).  Hence  Powidon  is  nid  to  doae  the 
doon  of  Hades  (Hes.  Theog.  782). 

^  Exemplified  in  Echetos,  ''man-destroyer,"  Odyss.  xriii.  85.  116;  or  tins  Her- 
merides,  king  of  the  Thesprotian  poison-hind. 

»  Gomp.  the  Illyrian  graTe  of  Cadmnsi,  the  Sicilian  death  of  Minos,  the  Mea- 
senian  defeat  of  the  Thradan  Thamyris,  &c     Iliad,  iL  599.    Yirg.  Qeoig.  iiL  498. 

*•  Diod.  S.  y.  55.  69.  "  Pans.  yiii.  25.  4. 

"  MUUer,  Eleine  Schrift.  ii.  142.    Pans.  i.  26.     Plutarch,  Yit  Lycnrg. 

"  "^vraXfMs"  "'ytnwtH"  *'MMf.**  ApoUon.  Rh.  2,  8.  Pams.  ii.  82.  8; 
zzxriii.  4.    Crens.  Symb.  iil  78.  82.    Ydlcker,  Japetus,  168. 

»*  Yolcker,  ib.  87.  90. 
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This  beneficent  or  ^'fiiendly''  Zens'*,  manifested  to  thie 
aboriginal  Greeks  in  the  fertilizing  stream  of  that  river  of 
rivers,  the  Achelous  in  Thesprotia**,  appeared  to  have  been 
nshered  into  the  world  as  a  new  progeny  of  the  Supreme  Being 
at  Thebes  "^^  where/  under  the  name  of  Dionysus,  he  added  the 
produce  of  the  vintage  to  the  ^'Acheloian  cup;'"  while  the 
Molochistio  wolf-god,  or  Zeus  LycsBus"  of  the  Arcadian  Pe- 
lasgi,  was  changed  into  the  legendary  adversary  of  a  milder  or 
purer  deity,  and  his  antique  symbolism  became  to  after  ages  a 
warning  example  of  the  punishment  of  cruelty  in  the  fate  of 
the  sanguinary  Lycaon.  Distinct  notions  thus  became  poeti- 
cally distinct  persons,  and  the  connection  of  the  derivative  idea 
with  its  source  was  intimated  by  the  symbols  of  fraternity  or 
parentage,  so  that  subordinate  personifications  were  from  a  real 
psychological  relationship  accounted  sons  or  brothers  of  Zeus, 
and  Zeus  himself,  with  Pan  and  Hermes,  became  children  of 
that  Heaven  or  ^ther  which  had  in  fact  been  a  part  or  mani- 
festation of  their  former  selves  *'» 

§19. 

NOTION   OF  THE   SUPREME   BEING  AMONG   HEROES. 

In  his  earliest  history  Zeus  seems  to  retain  his  name  only 
while  his  nature  is  fluctuating  and  obscure.  He  retires  before 
the  multitude  of  personifications,  reappearing  only  in  his 
specific  or  Olympian  character  to  fill  up  an  occasional  blank 
left  by  some  intermediate  process  of  transformation.  This  pro- 
cess was  that  already  alluded  to,  consisting  of  local  or  con- 
ceptional  analysis,  and  of  poetic  assimilation*  When  the  place 
of  a  Universal  Being  was  occupied  by  special  personifications, 

IS  2,^  "^,XMt:*    Paw.  Tiii.  81.  2. 

**  Artemidor.  Oneiro,  iii.  43.    Hei.  Theog.  810.    Bur.  Bacchae,  512.  615. 
^  Lycophr.  Gasaandra,  1194.    Qem.  Alex.  Piotr.  12. 

**  BUewhere  paralleled  by  Apollo  "XrawTiviif/'  or  Lycuigoi,  the  lun  under  the 
lign  of  the  wolf. 
»  Cic  N.  D.  iii.  21. 
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it  was  ineyitable  that  as  every  system  of  artificial  combination 
most  be  limited,  and  as  there  could  be  but  one  Zeus,  Posei- 
don, or  Pluto,  many  aspects  and  local  titles  should  either  be 
confounded  among  lower  gods,  or  sink  into  the  condition  of 
heroes^.    For  mythology,  which  realises  conceptions  as  facts, 
realises  them  on  earth  as  well  as  on  Olympus ;  giving  them  the 
forms  of  history  as  well  as  those  of  theology.    All  nations 
claimed  Ood  for  their  champion  and  father ;  and  to  make  good 
this  presumption  they  more  frequently  changed  gods  into  men 
than  men  into  gods.     That  inversion  of  view  which  in  Greece 
had  assumed  a  systematic  inveteracy  in  its  coarsest  personify- 
ing form,  was  often  enabled  to  rescue  an  obsolete  deity  from 
oblivion  under  the  name  of  a  hero,  and  as  the  most  ancient 
coins  bore  the  stamp  not  of  a  human  monarch  but  of  a  god*, 
so  tribal  deities  served  to  mark  national  distinctions,  and  may 
be  used  as  a  sort  of  heraldry  in  the  marshalling  of  traditions'. 
The  gods  Helios  and  Poseidon  share  between  them  the  genea* 
logies  of  the  Cohans.      Ceyx,  son  of  Lucifer,  the  "Burn- 
ing,"* married  Alcyone,  the  sea-bird,  and   they  respectively 
assumed   the  names  of  Zeus  and  Hera'.     The  marriage  of 
Pyrrha  and  Deucalion  has  been  supposed  to  mean  an  alliance 
of  fire  and  water' ;  the  misfortunes  of  Athamas  are  the  tale  of 
the  dry  and  the  rainy  season,   ^olus,  whose  name  would  seem 
to  imply  the  "varied"  god,  is  now  son  of  Poseidon,  now  of 
Hellen  or  Zeus;  and  though  the  Homeric  Buler  of  the  winds ^ 

^  In  angeblichen  Heroexmamen  gv  nicht  lelten  locale  Beinamen  Ton  Qottera 
ftocken.    MUUer,  Eleme  Schiift.  il  89. 
'  Payne  Knigbt,  Anct  Art,  ■.  14. 

*  The  Lydian  and  Carian  Zens  cairied  the  hattle-aze;  the  Felopida  the  Gorgon. 
SchoL  Find.  01.  L  87.  Gomp.  xi  72.  Burip.  Fhoenisne,  1188.  Iphig.  Anl.  257. 
Jfischyl.  Septem.  Bothe,  899.  Baehr  to  Herod,  t.  66.  p.  118.  Crenaer,  Briefo, 
104. 106*. 

*  Fiom  MMf  ?  He  waa  called  king  of  Tiachii,  or  Thiaoe  (Hei.  Sent  G6ttL  855), 
probably  m  the  Thracian  Aiei. 

'  Serrini  to  Yirg.  Geoxg.  L  899.    ApoUod.  i.  7. 

*  Ydlcker,  Japetoe,  842. 

7  JSolna  Hippotadef,  t.  «.  ion  of  Poteidon  Hippini.  Serr.  to  iBn.  L  52.  Comp. 
Hygin.  fiib.  125.    Or  of  Zeui,  Diod.  8.  iv.  67. 
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may  be  still  more  diverse  from  the  national  patriarch  than  fix>xn 
the  gods  of  Olympus',  yet  the  comparison  made  between  them 
by  later  writers  may  be  better  founded  than  Miiller  allows'^ 
since  in  the  distribution  of  the  elemental  world  among  the 
gods  of  poetry  the  winds  alone  were  left  without  a  specific 
president,  and  i£olus,  girt  with  his  wall  of  brass  (the  moBnia 
mundi),*'   might  not  unfairly  be  recognised   as   a  cosmical 
being,  as  representative  of  the  year  and  father  of  the  twelve 
months".     Again,  Aloeus,  the  grandson  of  ^olus,  differs  but 
little  from  him  in  name  or  nature.     The  many  interpretations 
of  which  his  name  is  susceptible^'  suit  the  physical  ambiguity 
of  his   character;  he  is  son  not  only   of  Poseidon  but  of 
Helios*';  and  it  must  be  presumed  that  the  Aloeus  of  Corin* 
thian  genealogy  obtained  his  place  there   through  the  same 
channel  as  Sisyphus.     The  wife  of  Aloeus  becomes  mother  of 
the  Aloidee,  in  whom  the  sun's  career  is  subdivided  and  op- 
posed*^, by  besprinkling  her  bosom  with  sea-water^*;  his  bro- 
ther iEetes,  son  of  Helios,  is  father  of  Medea-Here,  whose  ab- 
duction is  similar  to  that  of  Helena  and  of  lo.     As  Aloeus  is 
Poseidon's  son,  so  the  sons  of  Aloeus  (''  AloideB")  are  sons  of 
Poseidon.  IVom  Xuthus,  the  "'  golden  Light,"  descend  Achseus, 
f .  e,  the  Achasan"  worshippers  of  iEgeon-Poseidon;  and  lonians^ 

*  Comp.  Odyu.  x.  2.     Nitzsch.  ib. 

'  Orchomenus,  2nd  Ed.  p.  182". 

1*  Comp.  Hei.  Theog.  726.  760.  Iliad,  v.  750;  Tui.  393.  Herod,  i.  148; 
"  rttxt  ««J  i|i»^i» — «'«C"{y«';*'  the  gky  wa«  called  "bniMn,"  **  wkyxaX»§f.'* 
Odyss.  iii.  2. 

*'  Hemclid.  Alleg.  Horn.  p.  215.  Schow.  Comp.  Odyu.  z.  5.  Apollod.  L 
7.  3,  4.  Similarity  of  name  may  generally  be  aunmed  in  mythology  to  mean  some 
port  of  identity.  "  Dau  uberhaupt  Helden  der  Hythischen  Welt  die  von  einigen 
Jtuhm  und  Thaten  aind,  wenn  sic  unter  einem  Namen  unter  den  ▼erschiedensten  und 
unvertraglichstoi  Umstandai.  erscheinen,  dennoch  meist  dieielben  sind,  diea  dzangt 
tich  jedem  Beobachter  aof."     Buttmann,  Mythol.  ii.  209. 

"  «  Man  of  the  sea,"  "  man  of  the  threshing  floor,"  or  "  the  Sun."  Comp.  SchoL 
Odyss.  xi.  237.  258.  HUller,  Orchom.  380.  Schwenk's  Andeutungen,  p.  222. 
Creiu.  S.  iii.  40. 

»'  Paufl.  ii.  1.  1.  and  6;  ii.  3.  8.  "  Hyg.  &b.  28. 

i»  Odyss.  zi.  306.    Apollod.  L  7.  4. 

"  From  ach,  "  aqua." 
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collectively  personified  in  Ion,  husband  of  the  moon,  ("  Helice") , 
the  wander^  in  the  Zodiao^A.  q.  Hyperion,  Amphion,  Pandion. 
If  Volker*^  is  justified  in  assuming  that  a  qualified  reliance 
may  be  placed  on  genealogies,  it  will  be  found  that  every 
standard  deity  is  attended  by  an  array  of  satellites  connected 
or  descended  from  him,  reflecting  his  peculiarities  and  attri- 
butes. Poseidon  is  repeated  in  Ogyges,  ^geus,  Glaucus^ 
NanpliuSy  Hipponous,  Halirrhothios,  Nestor,  Sellerophon,  &c. ; 
Hermes  in  Cadmus,  Daidaaus,  lasion,  JSrichthonius^  Flutus; 
Pluto  in  Clymenus'",  Eurypylus,  Polydamas,  Polydectes. 
Several  of  these  again  are  referred  back  by  ancient  testimony  to 
the  supreme  object  of  worship.  Cadmus,  for  instance,  some- 
times directly  as  well  as  indirectly  made  identical  with 
Hermes'^  is  brother  or  son-in-law  of  Zeus'^,  wedded  like  him 
to  the  empress  of  the  shades  or  of  the  world'^  the  bull-symbol 
teaching  arts  and  letters,  establishing  the  world  (Thebes)^  and 
becoming  father  of  the  gods^^.  His  nuptials  were  one  of  the 
most  ancient  themes  of  sacred  song*'';  his  destroying  the 
dragon  of  Mars  is  analogous  to  the  victory  of  Apollo,  of  Her- 
cules, or  of  Zeus  over  the  Titans,  dragons  being  in  the  opinion 
of  the  ancient  Greeks  Titanic  or  Typhonian'^.  There  were 
many  seemingly  distinct  personages  claiming  the  name  of  Zeus. 
There  was  a  son  of  ^ther,  a  son  of  Cronus,  and  a  son  of  Pror 
metheus'^;  but  the  son  of  Prometheus  was  Deucalion;  and 

"  Mythologie  des  Japetischen  Gkacbleclites,  129. 

^*  Clymeniu,  for  example,  was  slain  at  the  festival  of  Poseidon  at  Onchestus. 
Paul.  ix.  87.  2,  and  comp.  Soidas  ad  t.    Pans.  ii.  85.  5. 

**  Comp.  Gdttling  to  Hes.  TK  987.     Tzetzes  to  Lycopbr.  162.  219.  222.  Scbol. 
ApoUon.  Bh.  917. 

**  Through  Buropa  and  Slectra.    Comp.  Pans.  ix.  8.  8. 

"  Harmonia^Proserpina.     Comp.   Pint.  Erot.  28.     Pans.  ii.  19.  6;  ix.  Id.  9, 
Mmier,  El.  Schrifi.  ii  88. 

*■  t.  e.  of  Cabiri.    Strabo,  472.    MUller,  n.  ■.  and  Orthom.  447.  468, 

"  Pans.  ix.  12.  8. 
'  **  Acusilai  Frag.  Stnrz.  85.     The  dragon  or  serpent  appeared  to  be  a  son  or 
symbol  of  the  earth  and  underworld.    Herod,  i  78:    Ydlcker,  Japetus,  p.  88. 

»  Cic  N.  D.  iii  21.    Lydui  de  Mens.  Both.  p.  226.  228. 
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since  it  was  a  common  practice  to  blend  the  dynasties  and 
genealogies  of  gods  with  those  of  men**,  Deucalion,  the  ''first 
king  of  men/"^  who  reigned  in  Thessaly,  may  be  compared 
with  the  ancient  Zeus  of  the  Thessalian  or  Thesprotian  Do- 
dona*',  whose  oracle  he  founded  **.  The  same  region  from 
whence  came  the  notion  of  a  great  mother**,  seems  to  have 
been  the  channel  through  which  the  primary  idea  of  Zeus 
passed  into  Greece  through  Thrace  and  Thessaly.  Here  may 
be  traced  the  memorials  of  a  many-named  and  many-featured 
Being,  sometimes  resembling  Hercules*^,  sometimes  more  akin 
to  Dionysus  or  Poseidon",  or  the  oriental  symbols  of  Vishnou, 
Oannes,  or  Ninus,  who,  as  representing  the  waters,  takes  his 
distinguishing  emblem  from  the  fish,  yet  at  the  same  time  gives 
assurance  of  renewed  fertility  and  stability  by  the  pledge  of  the 
rainbow  in  the  sky,  or  by  the  impression  of  his  footstep  in  the 
soil.  Such  a  being  often  recurs  in  the  legends  of  Greece,  in 
Buto,  Ogyges,  Inachus,  Danaus,  and  Erectheus;  in  Boreas, 
the  appropriate  kinsman  and  ally  of  the  Attic  man-snake**;  in 
Hercules  identified  as  husband  of  Echidna,  as  in  many  other 
particulars  with  his  father  Zeus*^ ;  and  again  in  Cadmus,  who 
slew  the  dragon,  yet  afterwards  became  what  he  had  destroyed. 
The  general  idea  of  a  god  rising  and  rescuing  from  the 
waters*^,  which  the  contracted  view  which  flouted  rather  than 
consulted  antiquity  once  imagined  to  have  arisen  from  scattered 
reminiscences  of  the  true  history  of  Noah**,  reappears  in  the 

"  Herod,  u.  Ui.    Urj,  Fnst  «  ApoUoiL  Bh.  iiL  1088. 

**  Zens  Acheloof  or  Fhyziiu. 

*  Stym.  Magn.  L^mMu^t.    Ghxigniaat's  Creuzer,  u.  540. 
**  Metis.  Comp.  Herod,  iy.  53.  76.  and  il  i. 

Schol.  Apollon.  ii.  1253. 

**  The  Scythian  Poseidon,  Thanmusadas.    Herod,  ir.  59. 
••  Pans.  T.  19. 1 ;  yiii.  36.  4. 
**  Herod,  iv.  9.    Diod.  S.  il  ch.  48,  p.  155. 

»  Ztyf  "amfiMTn^iH,"  and   "Imm^r    Anian,  Szped.  Alex.  L  4  and  IL 
«'  <l»4iif."    SchoL  ApoU.  ii.  1151. 

*  Joseph.  Antiq.  i  8.  5. 
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Scythian''  or  Thessalian  Patriarch  landing  from  his  ark  at  the 
oak  of  Dodona  or  on  the  summit  of  the  mountains  of  Greece*' 
to  found  the  human  race.  The  site  of  his  kingdom  follows  the 
migrations  of  the  tribes  descended  fix>m  him^  from  the  Thes- 
salian  woiBhippers  of  the  sea**,  into  central  Greece,  to  Par- 
nassus, Opus,  and  Gynus ;  and  he  was  said  to  have  been  buried 
at  Athens  ^^  and  to  have  there  founded  the  most  ancient 
temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius,  containing  within  its  precincts  a 
fissure  through  which  the  waters  of  the  Deluge  were  imagined 
to  have  escaped  ^^  This  deluge  happened  in  the  time  of  the 
Athenian  king  Granaus,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  indi- 
genous inhabitants  of  Attica  were,  as  Herodotus  asserts  them 
to  hare  been^,  Pelasgian  Granai,  and  when  their  dialect  had 
not  as  yet  undergone  that  change  which  occurred  when  they 
passed  from  the  Pelasgian  denomination  to  that  of  Hellenes. 
This  change  was  again  referred  by  genealogists  to  Deucalion. 
Hellen,  his  son,  had  three  children,  ^olus,  Dorus,  Xuthus; 
Xuthus  was  father  of  Achsus  and  Ion.  The  theory  implied  in 
this  genealogy  becomes  clearer  when  compared  with  another^', 
in  which  the  Patriarch  is  directly  identified  with  the  god^  and 
Hellen  is  said  to  be  nominally  son  of  Deucalion,  but  really  son 
of  Zeus.  Deucalion  then  as  well  as  Hellen,  for  Hellen  too  is 
made  a  Zeus  in  genealogy^,  is  a  symbol  or  eponym  of  the 
many-sided  Pelasgian  nature-god,  the  tradition  of  whose  death 
was  alone  sufficient  in  the  opinion  of  the  later  Greeks  to  con- 
Tert  him  from  a  deity  into  a  hero.  He  might  be  the  Zeus 
"Ma^MOi"  of  the  high  place  where  his  ark  was  stranded,  the 
Orestheus  of  ^tolia^  the  power  to  whom  he  sacrificed  on  Par- 

^  Bnttnumn's  Mythos  der  Siindflnt  MythoL  i.  191.    Lncian,  D.  S.  12, 18. 
"  ApoDod.  L  7.  2.  5.    Btym.  M.  p.  294.    Comp.  Jason  rinng  from  the  Anamg 
or  BTenni,  Titan  from  tbe  Botphorna,  &c. 
*  Zens  Pelorns. 
«  Stiabo,  ix.  425.    Pans.!.  18. 

*^  Comp.  Find.  OL  iz.  78,  on  the  reabsorption  of  tbe  waten  by  tbe  art  of  Zens. 
*•  Herod.  I  66,  57 ;  ii.  51 ;  vi.  137 ;  yii.  94.    Tbncyd.  i.  2. 
^  Bustath.  ad  Odyss.  z.  2.    ScboL  Apollon.  Bb.  i.  118.    Apollod.  i.  7 ;  ii.  7. 
^  Bnripid.  Mdanippe,  Fng.  2.    Bnrip.  Ion.  68.    Find.  Pyib.  iT.  191. 
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nassus**,  or  to  whom  Phrixus  sacrificed  the  ram,  either  the  im- 
personation of  the  deluge,  or  the  sun-god  rescued  like  Perseus 
or  Dionysus  from  its  floods,  instituting  the  institutions  of  set- 
tled life  after  the  inundations  of  winter.  He  is  the  god  dis- 
guised under  one  of  his  attributes  or  titles,  establishing  his  own 
worship  at  Dodona,  and  instituting  the  duodenary  Pantheon 
virtually  contained  within  himself,  corresponding  with  the 
twelve  constituent  tribes  of  the  Amphictyonio  congress.  He 
was  founder  of  Hellenism,  as  being  the  divine  rather  than 
human  author  of  its  civil  and  religious  institutions,  and  for  the 
same  reason  ancestor  of  Aethlius,  '' the  wrestler,"  and  of  tha 
ThessaUan  or  Attic  king  Amphictyon,  names  commemorative 
of  those  federative  festivals  founded  on  community  of  worship 
which  were  among  the  chief  sources  of  Hellenic  union  and 
nationality. 

§20. 

EAKLY  GREEK  POPULATION. 

The  famous  dispute  between  Athena  and  Poseidon  for  pos- 
session of  Attica,  supposed  to  have  occurred  in  the  reign  of 
Gecrops,  a  being  half  man,  half  fish,  was  said  to  have  been  de- 
cided under  the  authority  of  Zeus  either  by  Cecrops  alone  as 
umpire,  or  by  the  twelve  gods  of  Olympus.  Such  stories,  even 
when  with  least  historical  pretension,  may  be  the  more  valuable 
as  intimations  of  opinion.  It  would  seem  in  the  case  adduced 
as  if  the  whole  of  the  later  Pantheon  were  placed  in  equation 
with  a  single  pantheic  emblem  disguised  as  a  patriarch  and 
paralleled  with  Zeus.  In  attempting  to  form  a  conception  of 
the  progress  of  the  theosophy  which  Herodotus  calls  "  Pelas- 
gian,"  it  is  impossible  to  avoid  speculating  on  the  wide  extent 
of  the  denomination  which,  as  a  nebulous  halo,  indefinitely 
spreads  itself  round  the  elementary  centres  of  Greek  history. 
Ancient  Hellas  or  Pelasgia*  was  occupied  by  tribes  different  in 
name,  but  impossible  to  distinguish ;  lonians  were  Pelasgian  as 

**  Schol.  Apollon.  ii.  655. 1151.  *  Herod,  ii.  56;  yiil  4. 
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well  ai9  ^olians^  and  the  barbarous  races  which  in  later  times 
hovered  round  the  frontier'  had  at  an  earlier  period  been  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  Greek  aborigines*.  The  iEolian 
Pelasgians  of  Pthiotis,  the  ancestors  of  Pieros,  favourite  of 
Apollo  ^  of  the  Aloidffi  who  chained  the  god  of  war,  changed 
sea  into  land^  and  founded  the  worship  of  the  Muse^'^,  may 
themselves  have  been  Pierian  Thracians,  as  on  the  other  hand 
they  were  unquestionably  HeDenes,  the  tomb  of  whose  eponym- 
ous hero  or  god  was  shown  at  Melitsea  on  the  Enipeus^ 
Again^  the  fusion  of  Pelasgians^  of  Thessalians^  and  of  those 
whom  Aristotle  thought  the  most  ancient  Hellenic  tribe,  the 
Helli  or  Selli  of  Dodona",  with  Tyrrheni*,  is  a  remarkable  link 
in  the  mass  of  confused  statements  implying  a  general  connec- 
tion of  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Greece  and  Italy^^  The 
name  of  the  Tyrrheni  was  partly  identified  and  almost  co-exten- 
sive with  that  of  Pelasgian  itself".  They  were  builders  of  the 
walls  of  Athens  and  Tyrins,  marauders  and  tyrants  in  the 
^gean",  once  holders  of  Attica,  and  to  a  late  period  in  occu- 
pation of  Lemnos,  and  parts  of  the  coasts  of  Macedonia  and 
Thrace^*.  They  were  reputed  to  have  been  connected  with  the 
Cadmean  authors  of  arts  and  letters,  and  to  have  been  teachers 
of  religious  mysteries  ^*.  Their  name  occurs  in  the  genealogies 
of  Lydia",  and  their  power  extended  to  the  western  Mediterra- 
nean, which  they  are  assumed  to  have  reached  either  by  crossing 

«  Herod,  vii.  94,  95.     Mllller,  Orcbom.  121.  »  Strabo,  821. 

*  ApoUod.  iii  10.  2.  '  Paut.  ix.  29. 

*  Strabo,  iz.  431,  432.     Herod,  i.  58. 

*  Niebubr's  Rome,  trans.,  p.  30,  iq. 

*  Aristot  Meteor,  i.  14.  23. 

*  Scbol.  Yenet  to  Iliad,  zri  235. 

'*  Miiller,  Orchom.  Appz.  1.     Comp.  Biod.  S.  it.  67.    Dion.  Hal.  i.  18. 

>^  Serv.  to  iEn.  Tiii.  600.  Dion.  Hal.  i.  25.  28,  29,  confounded  with  "Minyte.*' 
Hoeck,  Kieta,  ii.  422,  423. 

"  Horn.  Hymn  Dionys.  yi.  8.  Herod,  it.  148 ;  tL  137.  Fhilocbori  Fragm. 
Didot  Frag.  5.     Atbensens,  xt.  672  \ 

*»  Herod,  ii.  61.     Thuc  ir.  109. 

^  Herod,  ib.  and  t.  61.     Flato,  Laws,  p.  788.     Miiller,  Orchom.  444.  455. 

1*  Greuz.  Frag.  Hiaf.  p.  147.  149.  152. 
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the  Adriatic  "9  or>  according  to  a  not  altogether  inconsistent 
tradition^  since  both  might  haye  beeil  equally  founded  in  £GLCt, 
by  leading  a  colony  from  Lydia  to  Etmria".  The  ancient 
connection  of  Troes  and  Dardani  with  Thracians**^  and  even 
-with  Emathia,  seems  to  presume  the  continuity  of  a  race  of 
ThraceSj  Transit  or  OdrysfiB,  worshippers  of  the  god  Tor,  Tyr, 
or  Targitaus, 

"  Getidi  qni  pnesidet  arrii,"" 

connecting  Bithynia  and  Phrygia  with  the  Italian  Tyr- 
rheni,  and  on  the  other  hand  with  the  Scythian  Tyrit», 
Tyraget®,  and  Agathyrsi.  In  the  sense  of  a  common  origin 
there  may  have  been  a  real  foundation  for  the  theory  of 
Dionysius  that  the  Troes  were  of  Hellenic  extraction**.  The 
close  resemblance  of  Trojans  and  Greeks  is  familiar  to  every 
reader  of  Homer*',  and  cannot  be  wholly  accounted  for  by 
supposing  the  traces  of  national  individuality  to  have  been 
already  obliterated  in  the  sources  from  whence  Homer  drew**. 
The  Troad,  which,  subsequent  to  the  far-famed  war,  was  a  pos- 
session of  the  Thracian  Treres**,  continued  long  after  to  be 
the  seat  of  a  worship  analogous  to  that  of  Athena  and  Apollo, 
and  in  the  lUad  Tros  is  son  of  Erichthonius,  while  Dardanus 
can  only  be  regarded  as  a  repetition  of  his  father,  a  sort 
of  Hermes  or  Zeus*\  The  opposite  coasts  of  the  Hellespont 
seem  to  have  been  inhabited  by  kindred  races*',  similar  in  cus- 
toms and  language,  and  interwoven  by  complicated  emigrations. 
The  Homeric  relation  between  the  Trojans  and  the  great 
Fffionian  nation  on  the  Strymon**,  who  sent  auxiliaries  under 

>'  Hellanicus,  Stun.  108.    Dion.  H.  I  28.    Comp.  HUller,  ib.  p.  431,  482. 
"  Herod,  i.  94.    Hor.  Sat  I  6. 1.    Tacit  Annal.  iv.  56. 
"  n.  vL  844.    Steph.  Byi.  Arisbe.    Diod.  v.  48. 

»  AuL  GeL  t.  12.    Qrimm'g  Mythol.  i.  177, 178.   WeiBhanpt  to  Tadt  Germ.  9. 
p.  200. 
*  "  ExxuMJMf  Mfxi^**"    I>>on.  HaL  i.  62. 

«  Comp.  Viig.  ^n.  viiL  129. 182.  «  Hoeck,  Kreta,  ii.  268. 

»  Stiabo,  xii.  678 ;  xiiL  686.  (273,  Teh.) 
*•  Iliad,  zx.  216.  230.    ViigH,  iBn.  yu.  210. 
**  Stnbo,  ziL  664.  (163  Tcb.)  *  Iliad,  it  849;  zzl  141. 
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the  starry '^  son  of  Pelagon,  is  explained  by  the  story  of  a  great 
emigration  of  Mysians  and  Tencrians  who,  in  a  remote  age 
crossing  the  Hellespont  from  Asia,  subdued  Thrace,  and  ex* 
tended  themselves  as  far  as  the  Peneus  and  the  Ionian  Sea^. 
The  Trojans  were  connected  not  only  with  this  distant  colony, 
but  with  European  Thrace  generally.  Among  their  allies  weie 
Acamas,  Iphidamas,  Bhesus;  and  the  close  relation  intimated 
by  the  poet  is  confirmed  by  many  collateral  circumstances  of 
identity  in  names  and  legends".  While  the  Peeonians  of  the  Stry- 
mon  announced  themselves  to  be  descended  from  the  ancient 
Asiatic  Teucrians*^,  the  race  of  Dardanus  reappears  in  the 
remote  region  of  the  Thracian  Orbelus*S  and  in  the  mountain 
districts  of  lUyria.  It  has  been  hence  inferred  that  the  abori- 
ginal population  of  Greece  and  Hither  Asia  was  a  connected 
race  spread  in  ante-historic  times  from  the  North,  and  that  the 
Teucri  and  Dardani  may  have  been  to  the  Trojans  what  the 
Pelasgi  were  to  the  Hellenes.  It  has  been  further  supposed 
that  the  similarity  of  the  ancient  Teucri  and  Dardani  to  allied 
Pelasgio  races  gave  occasion  to  an  assumption  that  the  ab- 
origines of  the  Troad  were  themselves  Pelasgic,  and  that  hence 
arose  the  theory  deriving  Dardanus  from  Arcadia,  ''where 
Pelasgus  first  grew  out  of  the  black  earth,""  i.  e,  from  the 
country  where  the  primitive  race  was  most  familiarly  known  to 
exist  in  the  unaltered  individuaUty  of  its  original  character. 
Dardanus,  cotemporary  of  Phineus,  may  be  compared  with  the 
Lydian  lardanus,  whose  wife  was  married  to  Hercules,  as  Her- 
cules to  the  king  of  Mysia  and  Teuthrania**,  whose  son  he 
adopts.  The  name  of  Dardanus  accompanies  that  of  the  mi- 
gratory god  interpreted  according  to  his  varying  aspect  either 

"  «  AitcropiBus."  «  Herod,  t.  12. 122 ;  yii.  20.  76. 

^  €.  ff,  Arisbe,  Xanthus,  the  &ble  of  Midas,  &c  "  Bex  Dardanorum  Midaa,  qui 
Phrygiam  tenoit*' — Serr.  to  Yiig.  iEn.  ii.  825. 

**  Herod,  t.  18.  Comp.  the  expreasioii,  "uwXMt^trms  nn  •^;^«j«f  Tivs^v." 
lb.  ch.  122. 

«  Diod.  V.  48.    Plin.  N.  H.  It.  1. 

*•  Paul.  Tiii.  1,  2.  »  Teuthras,  Dens  Tyrl 
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as  Mars  or  Hercules'^,  and  his  simultaaeous  presence  in  Asia,' 
Italy,  Mffisia  and  Arcadia,  can  be  understood  only  of  a  far 
wandering  race,  such  as  "the  Pelasgians  or  Tyrrheni*'.  The 
Dardoni,  though  a  savage  people  living  in  caves  of  the  earth, 
are  said  to  have  had  considerable  taste  for  music,  playing  on 
pipes  and  stringed  instruments*' ;  and  the  migratory  Tyrrheni, 
once  the  tyrants  and  architects  of  Oreece*^,  must  have  possessed 
in  the  East  as  in  the  West  a  superiority  in  Imowledge  as  well 
as  power  which  made  their  various  settlements  in  the  European 
peninsulas**,  the  most  probable  "  Tarshish,"  or  Hesperia  of  the 
Ganaanites.  In  the  J^geon  as  in  the  Western  seas**,  the  Tyr- 
rheni  are  associated  with  Fhoenioians;  Dardanus  is  said  to  have 
become  intimate  with  OBdmus  at  Samothrace^^  and  Thasus,  a 
son  of  Poseidon,  accompanied  the  sons  of  Agenor^^  in  the 
search  after  Europa^*.  The  m3rthioal  voyage  of  Gadmus  ^icir- 
cles  the  ^gean  fibm  Rhodes  to  Santoria  or  Thera,  tbence  to 
Samothrace  and  Thrace^*;  yet  the  traditions  associating  his 
name  with  Phoenician  traffic  and  colonization  are  by  no  means 
irreconcilable  with  the  presumption  of  his  being  a  theological 
personage  originally  Gre^.  The  gods  followed  the  migratory 
habits  of  men,  and  Gadmus  and  Dardanus,  considered  as  human 
sovereigns,  were  obliged  to  pass  from  land  to  land  in  order  to 
explain  the  widely  spread  recurrences  of  the  ideas  and  pecu- 
liarities of  their  people.  Discoveries  of  arts  were  not  the  mere 
invention  of  man,  but  gifts  of  the  Deity  associated  with  his 

**  Tacit  Genn.  8  and  9.    Virg.  ^xl  TiiL  108.  275. 

>*  "  Denas"  is  nid  to  i>e  Thrygiaja  for  God  (Dion.  HaL  i.  78) ;  and  by  the  eom* 
mon  cliange  of  r  info  ),  as  in  v^^  for  water,  Deus  for  et#«,  fiider  for  trmmf,  a  plan* 
■ible  etymology  might  be  devised  to  explain  the  word  Dardanus,  only  there  are  un- 
fortunately at  least  two  others  equally  so. 

■■  Strabo,  Tii.  816. 

^  The  words  rv^ttwf  and  rv^rtt  were  said  to  have  been  inherited  from  them. 
Philochor.  Frag.  5.     Steph.  Byz.  ad  voc.     Dion.  H.  i.  26. 

3"  Comp.  the  names  Tarseium,  Tarchonium,  Tarragona,  Tartessus,  Taras  or  Ta- 
rentum,  Tarracina.     Tchuk.  to  Mela.  ii.  4.  9. 

*  Herod,  i.  166.  <*  Steph.  Byz.  y.  Dardanus. 

*^  Volcker,  Japetus,  p.  68.     Greuzer,  Briefe,  105.  160. 

«  ApoUod.  iii.  1. 1.  ^  Herod,  ii.  44;  ir.  147. 
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elurliedt  thoughts,  and  the  voyage  of  Cadmus  may  be  only  the 
recognition  of  an  analogy  between  the  indigenous  god 
(Hennes)  and  those 'Fhoenioian  adventurers /who  seemed  to 
resemble  him  as  much  in  superior  knowledge  as  in  predatory 
habits.  The  transference  of  idea  would  be  easier  if,  as  in  the 
case  of  the  Felasgian  deity,  the  secular  migration  was  concur- 
rent with  a  physical  or  ideal  one ;  for  as  the  Asiatic  adventures 
of  Orestes  or  Belleropfaon  rest  in  regard  to  their  historical 
aignificancy  rather  on  independent  probabilities^^  thcgi  on  the 
particular  legends,  so  if  it  were  not  for  the  direct  evidence  in 
Homer  and  Herodotus  of  the  presence  of  Phoenicians  in  the 
^gean^^  the  voyage  of  Cadmus,  like  that  of  Danaus,  or  of 
Phoenix^',  would  be  altogether  what  it  doubtless  is  in  part, 
a  mere  mode  of  representing  the  apparent  type  of  all  terrestrial 
colonisation,  the  sun,  advancing  from  the  east  with  gifts  of 
mental  illumination  as  well  as  of  material  abundance,  and  end- 
ing his  career  by  dying  in  the  west^^.  ■  A  similar  construction 
might  be  put  on  the  Lydian  (or  Phrygian)  colony  of  Pelops, 
who  though,  like  Cadmus,  originally  an  Acheean  personifica- 
tion^^ was  made  to  share  with  Perseus  and  other  heroes  in  the 
representation  of  early  influences  supposed  to  have  been  exerted 
from  the  Asiatio  coasts  upon  Greece.  These  influences,  how- 
ever, were  only  collateral  and  subordinate  to  those  which, 
attested  by  the  legends  of  Delos  and  Delphi,  Dodona  and 
Olympia,  connected  the  physical  idea  of  the  sun's  return  out  of 

**  On  Lyda  comp.  Hoeck.  toL  ii.  828.  The  migratioiis  of  Orestes  probably 
relate  to  sites  of  Ghrian  or  Achaean  worship. 

.  **  Plass,  Urgesdiichte  der  HeUenen,  i.  99. 106.    Herod,  i.  1.    Comp.  Josephus, 
Apion,  L  12. 

^  Phoenix,  too,  was  inventor  of  the  alphabet;  he  was  also  fiither  of  Adonis  by 
Hyrrha  or  Alphesibsea  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  4),  and,  according  to  Homer,  he  threatened 
to  repeat  the  parricide  of  the  celebrated  Egyptian  bird  which  periodically  immolated 
its  parent  on  a  pile  of  myrrh.     (Herod,  ii.  78.) 

^'  The  imaginary  gniTe  of  Cadmus  was  on  the  Drilo,  in  the  district  of  Dyrrha- 
chium  in  lUyria  (Apollon.  Bh.  iy.  617.    Tsetses,  Chil.  iy.  895),  the  seeming  limit  of 
the  wanderings  of  his  worshippers  (1). 
/^  Antesion  in  Schol.  Find.  OL  187. 
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the  North  with  that  of  the  principal  channel  of  Ghreek  irnmi-* 
gration^'.  Though  Felasgas  made  Thrace  the  limit  of  his 
nominal  sway'*,  Thracians  had  long  before  penetrated  into 
Attica  and  Peloponnesas,  the  son  of  Poseidon  and  Ghione  had 
brought  a  Thracian  army  to  war  against  a  kindred  being  in 
Erectheus'S  and  it  was  from  Thrace  that  originally  came  those 
Cyclopean  builders  of  Tiryns,  Argos,  and  Mycens'*,  who  after- 
wards, from  a  concurrence  probably  of  speculatiye  with  other 
reasons^',  were  referred  either  to  the  Lycian  land  of  the  sun's 
rising,  or  as  arbitrarily  dismissed  to  pasture  their  herds  along 
with  those  of  Helios  in  Sicily.  The  Thracians  so  intimately 
connected  on  the  continent  with  Pelasgi  are  still  less  distin- 
guishable from  them  in  the  islands,  to  which  they  brought  the 
worship  of  Dionysus,  and  where  the  two  races  are  described 
alternately  as  aborigines'*.  The  islands  were  thus  an  obvious 
link  in  the  connection  recognised  when  with  the  extension  of 
discovery  the  legends  of  Greece  found  a  pedigree  and  parentage 
in  analogies  traced  backward  towards  the  region  of  their  pro* 
bable  origin*';  the  priestess  of  the  Tauric  Artemis  is  said  to 
have  acknowledged  a  brother  in  the  son  of  GlytaBmnestra  who 
carried  the  statue  of  the  goddess  into  Greece,  and  the  ancient 
a£Euiity  of  the  Athenians  with  Boreas'*,  their  faithful  aUy  during 
the  Persian  war,  was  supposed  to  have  originated  in  the  mar- 
riage of  the  Erectheid  Oreitheia,  a  name  also  belonging  to  the 
leader  of  the  Thracian  Amazons,  whose  worship  of  the  first 


**  Acoording  to  Hood.  (it.  88)  the  Delian  legend  wai  in  exact  oonfecmity 
tbe  iiMgee  of  the  Northern  tribee.    Comp^  Fani.  i.  81.  2.    JBlian.  Y.  H.  iii.  1. 
GbUim.  H.  Del  284.    Btym.  H.  Dodonnioi.    Find.  OL  ilL  28. 

••  JBechyL  SnppL  280,  Bothe.    Acntilai  Fragm.  Stun.  xit.  p.  217. 

•*  Fmu.  I  88.  8.  **  Schol.  Barip.  On§L  966  (or  966). 

»  Uachold,  Yorhalle,  iL  814. 

•«  Herod.  Tu.  95.  IHod.  t.  60.  81.  Stnbo,  x.  446.  XttUer,  in  hii  UjiMogf 
(pb  94,  TruiA.),  eoirecU  hif  ttatement  in  the  "  Oithomenoa  "  (p.  298),  which  ia  alao 
animadTorted  on  hj  Wekker,  Trilogie,  p.  208. 

M  Mailer,  Orehom.  p.  805. 

**  A  being  half  man,  half  snake,  likeCecropa  and  Erectheoi.    Sopr.  pw  944,  n.  88. 
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homicide"'^  had  giyen  its  name  to  ihe  old  criminal  tribunal 
of  Areopagus  *^ 


§21. 
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The  mythical  Thracians^  who  acted  so  important  a  part  in 
the  transmission  of  the  first  elements  of  culture^  are  one  of  the 
most  difficult,  as  well  as  interesting  problems  of  Greek  anti- 
quity. It  was  assumed  with  warrantable  pride  that  the  tra- 
ditional authors  of  poetry,  music,  and  religion  \  must  have  been 
a  race  far  superior  in  civilization  to  the  hordes  since  known  as 
Thracian ',  though,  it  may  be  added,  that  they  could  scarcely 
have  attained  this  influence  and  celebrity,  unless,  like  the  later 
Thessali,  they  had  been  related  in  language'  and  habits  to  the 
people  among  whom  they  came.  Homer's  Thrace  has  a  double 
aspect;  the  country  of  the  snowy  north*  changes  into  the 
fruitful  mother  of  wine  and  pasture',  the  den  of  Ares  into  the 
vineyard  of  Maron,  son  of  Euanthes.  These  names  answered 
to  the  two  principal  deities  attributed  to  the  historical  Thra- 
cians.  Herodotus  mentions  a  Thracian  triad,  whom  he  calls 
Ares,  Artemis,  and  Dionysus;  Hermes,  too,  had  a  peculiar 
worship,  and  was  considered  the  divine  ancestor  of  the  kings^ 
Ares  is  a  power  whose  angry  aspect,  like  that  of  Apollo,  is 


t€ 


*  Mkhjl.  Earn.  Bothe,  825.    Hellan.  Fng.  16,  p.  57. 

1  StnOio,  TiL  821 ;  iz.  410 ;  x.  471.    Bode,  Dichtkmift  der  Hellenen,  L  91. 

'  Paul.  iz.  29.  2.  Thncjd.  ii  29.  Herod,  t.  8.  Comp.  L  57,  58 ;  ii.  52 ;  for 
the  Pelaigi,  though  barbaroiu  in  comparison  with  Hellenes,  might  esteem  themselTes 
mperior  to  foreign  barbarians. 

*  Bask,  liber  die  Thiakische  Sprachdasse,  Halle,  1822,  p.  8. 

*  Iliad,  iz.  5 ;  ziy.  227.    Comp.  Burip.  Hec.  79 ;  Andiom.  214. 

*  Iliad,  zi.  222 ;  zz.  485. 

*  T.  7. 
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lepresented  in  Lycurgos,  son  of  Dry  as  ^,  in  Polymnestor,  Flei- 
storas,  Diomedes' ;  violator  of  the  rights  of  hospitality,  hated 
by  his  own  father  ^  the  enemy  or  antithesis  of  Dionysus  and 
the  Muses  ^°.  Artemis  is  the  great  mother,  or  Juno,  answering 
probably  to  the  Sc3rthian  Estia,  or  Maia,  changing  occasionally 
into  Hecate",  and  generally  the  many-named  queen  of  Nature. 
Dion3rsus  is  the  vernal  sun,  the  joyous  time  of  year,  (Eneus, 
or  (Enopion",  periodically  expelled  by  a  violent  adversary", 
br  dying  under  the  names  of  Folydorus,  Charops,  Orpheus, 
Buto,  &o.  In  the  imagination  of  the  Greeks,  the  God  whose 
residence  was  among  the  snowy  mountains  of  Thrace^*  was 
exclusively  a  war  deemon,  or  god  of  death,  the  appropriate 
patron  of  the  Brygians".  But  the  power  overwhelmed  by 
Athene,  or  chained  by  the  Aloidee,  the  Mamers  of  Bome,  or 
Samothracian  lover  of  Aphrodite,  was  originally  a  personifica- 
tion of  Nature"  whose  physical  or  universal  character  under- 
went the  disintegrating  process  of  the  Epic,  and  whose  martial 
ferocity,  humanised  in  Diomed,  Aoamas,  or  Thoas,  son  of  An- 
drffimon",  represents  either  the  notion  of  solar  force  producing 
the  destructive  heats  of  summer,  or  that  of  the  grave,  or  under- 
world, where  in  the  form  of  the  dragon,  said  to  have  been  his 
minister  or  progeny  in  Colchis  orBoeotia",  he  watches  over  the 

*  Iliad,  yi.  181.  Comp.  Apollod.  i.  8.  2,  with  iii.  5.  1.  He  was  said  to  haye 
been  grandson  of  Man,  and  to  have  been  worshipped  by  the  Bdones.  Strabo,  z. 
722.    Zoega,  Abhandlimgen,  p.  20,  aq.    Aschyli  Lycnrgia,  ed.  Didot,  p.  177. 

■  Scfaol  Find.  Nem.  x.  12. 

•  Iliad,  ▼.  890. 

*•  Soph.  Antig.  963. 

"  Pans.  ii.  80.     Schol.  ApoUon.  iii.  467. 

*'  (Eneiu-Dionysus,  both  husbands  of  Althaea,  given  of  the  grape.    Apollod.  i.  8. 

»  Agraius,  &c. 

>«  Iliad,  iz.  5 ;  ziv.  227.     Odyss.  viii.  861.    Meoniiu  to  Lycophr.  987. 

"  CycU  Frag.  Didot.  p.  686  \    Iliad,  xiii  801.    ^lian,  V.  H.  viii.  6. 

>•  Guigniaut,  Rel.  ii.  642.  649. 

*^  e*t,  i,  e.  the  "  rapid "  sun.  Iliad,  xiii.  828.  Comp.  Uschold,  YorhaUe,  ii.  64. 
The  phrase  "  ^i^iavytm  »v»X«f  lA.irr«?,'*  in  the  hynm  to  Ares,  means  the  planet 
Man,  and  is  probably  of  comparatively  late  origin. 

>•  Schol.  Soph.  Antig.  118.    Apollod.  iii  4. 1. 
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springs  of  abundance,  and  the  treasured  hopes  of  futurit7*^ 
His  aspect  changes,  like  that  of  Apollo,  from  a  deity  to  a  ite- 
mon,  author  of  pestilence  as  of  di6cord'%  and  husband  of  an 
Erinnys,  whose  Golchian  grove,  inclosed  within  a  sevenfold 
wall  guarded  by  Hecate,  and  unapproached  by  mortal  foot- 
step'S  is  an  evident  description  of  Hades..  Like  many  other 
Homeric  gods,  seemingly  QLympian^  or  exclusively  supernal^ 
he  thus  becomes  an  ambiguous  or  Gthonian  power,  craving 
human  victims,  like  the  tyrant  Thoas  in  the  Thracian  Chersonese^ 
or  else  a  prisoner**,  orvictim*',  in  his  own  "  stony"  dominion, 
like  Lycnrgus  or  Polyphemus,  Fhineus  or  Orion,  bound  or 
blinded  by  divine  interposition '^  a  god  dishonoured  among 
gods'*. 

Except  as  adversary,  or  antithesis,  of  Cadmus,  Jason,  and 
Dionysus,  Ares  seems  to  have  been  but  little  noticed ;  his  phy- 
sical attributes  were  distributed  among  other  divinities,  as 
Hercules,  Hermes,  and  Apollo,  and  his  nan^e  is  often  absorbed 
in  those  of  heroes.  Tereus,  the  Thracian  son  of  Ares  in  Pho- 
cian  legend*',  is  himself  the  destroying  god,  while  Eumolpus, 
saved  fix)m  the  waters,  and  entombed  at  £leusis,  performs  the 
part  of  Dionysus.  The  ahemate  exile  or  chaining  of  Lycnrgus 
and  Dionysus  by  each  other ''^^  is  evidently  the  ever-recurring 

**!.€.  The  goMfen  ffeece,  the  apples  of  the  HesperideB,  the  fountain  Tilphoua, 
fte.  Comp.  H.  D.  MiiUer,  Beitipag  Ubei  Ares,  p.  22,.  &c.  The  dragon  being  emblem 
both  of  deBtraotion,  as  in  the  case  of  Python,  and  of  renovation,  as  in  that  of  iEscu- 
lapitts,  Folyidns,  &c     Apollod.  iii.  3.  1. 

»  Soph.  CEdip.  E.  190.    iEsch.  Choeph.  925. 

«  Orph.  Argon.  897.  908.  "  Horn.  D.  ▼.  885.  »  Hiad,  m.  408. 

**  Compare  the  expression  applied  by  Sophodes,  (Antig.  955,)  to  Lycnrgus 
"  «Sv;C«A>«f ,"  "  flrir^*r)i«  Mmra^fmxr»t  i»  )f r/i*y/*  with  the  "  )«/Mr«  ftMM^i*  wtrfi^i 
Mm^ifi/'  in  Hesiod,  Theog.  777.  Iliad,  vi.  189.  Odyss.  ix.  882.  479.  Diod.'s. 
iii.  65. 

^  <'  Att/Mt."  Soph.  CEd.  K  215.  Comp.  iBschyl.  Eum.  691.  "  At^t  ^^rwt 
Buff  tx^t9r»9  k^mtrm"  Iliad,  ix.  159.  The  legends  of  Ares  relate  chiefly  to  his 
orerthrow  or  imprisonment,  his  transformation  into  the  wintry,  emblems  of  bear  and 
fish ;  yet  he  was  in  a  sense  also  Zeus,  or  God,  Theo.  to  Arat:  225.  Eratosthenes, 
Catast.  19. 

«•  Apollod.  iii.  14.  8.    Conon.  Narr.  81.    Photius,  p.  439.    Tyr.1 

"  Iliad,  T.  885;  yi.  180.    Soph.  Antig.  955.    Servius  to  JEn.  iii.  14. 
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Antithesis  of  Nature,  the  vicissitade  of  the  seasons,  Lycurgufi^ 
the  fierce  heat,  the  genius  of  destraction,  "AuKiof,"  **BMaifyoi,** 
"  jSf oToxoiyof,"  and  Dionysus,  fertility  rescued  by  Thetis,  the 
renewer  of  life  and  time,  deliverer  of  Nature  firom  her  chains", 
the  emblem  of  spring,  whom  the  women  of  Elis,  Argos,  or 
Thebes**  summoned  to  appear  out  of  the  waters  ''with  his 
oxen  hoof."  A  similar  physical  antithesis,  expressing  the  great 
outlines  of  natural  religion  under  the  symbols  of  government 
or  family,  pervades  the  legends  and  mysteries  of  Greece.  Con- 
ceptions fundamentally  the  same  are  to  be  found  in  the  Trini* 
ties  of  Samothrace,  iEtolia,  Thelpusa,  Eleusis,  Athens**,  and, 
it  may  be  added,  of  Etruiia  and  Bome'\  Everywhere  is  the 
same,  or  some  similar  scene  of  strife,  in  which  day  and  night**, 
summer  and  winter,  destroy  or  supplant  each  other.  Lycurgus 
banishes  Dionysus,  and  Dionysus  chains  Lycurgus.  The  lion 
and  the  Boar,  Polynices  and  Tydeus- Ares'*,  emblems  of  the 
contrasted  seasons,  fight  in  the  Court  of  Adrastus*^,  Adrastus 
who  at  Sicyon  is  the  antithesis  of  Melanippus,  and  in  Fhrygia 
Hie  murderer  of  Atys.  The  sons  of  Croesus,  the  sons  of  Bo- 
reas and  of  Jason**,  all  probably  represent  ''Dioscuri"  of  various 
kinds,  paired,  or  opposed.  The  same  antagonism  occurs  in 
the  Thracian  colonization  of  Naxos,  the  favoured  of  "  Sta- 
phylus,"  or  the  grape**,  where  Theseus  was  terrified  by  a  night 
vision  to  cede  Ariadne  to  the  local  god,  the  mystical  repetition 
of  himself,  where  Butes  drowns  himself*^,  and  the  Aloid®,  like 
the  (EdipodflB,  perish  by  each  other's  hands.    Orpheus  takes 

"*  A«ri«r.    Crenser,  S.  ii.  619.    Ghiigiuaat,  B.  iil  64. 

*>  Flntarch,  Qn.  Gne.  86.  Ins  and  0.  85.  Soph.  (Bd.  T.  and  Antig.  Enrip. 
BaochsB,  1005. 

**  Comp.  Gerfaard't  table  of  Pelaagian  theogony,  in  Creoxer,  S.  iii.  p.  154.  Schol. 
Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  56.    Pani.  viii.  25. 

**  Gerhard,  die  Gottheiten  der  Btnuker,  p.  5. 

»  Hea.  Th.  749. 

»  ApoUod.  ii  5.  8.  •«  ApoUod.  iii.  6. 1. 

»  Herod,  i.  84.    Acotilai  Frag.  20.    Miiller,  Oichom.  299. 

"  Schol.  Aiiitoph.  Pint  1021. 

«  IMod.  S.  T.  50. 
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up  the  lyre  which  Apollo  had  thrown  down",  as  he  attempted 
to  heal  the  wound  of  which  Aristeeus  had  been  the  oaose**, 
and,  in  his  turn,  falls  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  a  telluric 
Dionysus  for  worshipping  the  rising  sun,  and  watching  for  its 
appearance  from  the  sqmmit  of  Pangsus  or  Olympus.  The 
idea  is  the  same,  when  the  physical  opposition  is  distri- 
buted between  three  persons  or  seasons  instead  of  two,  for  in- 
stance, in  the  share  of  Proserpine,  or  the  Proetides,  allotted  to 
the  season  of  gloom,  to  Pluto,  or  to  Melampus^^  in  the  fratricide 
of  the  ^acidffi,  Oabiri,  or  Gorybantes^^;  or  when  the  two  con- 
trasted aspects  blend  in  one  personification,  as  in  the  dark  and 
white  sail  of  Theseus,  the  rising  and  setting  hemispheres  of 
Hermes- Argus  ^,  or  Thoas,  the  swift-footed  Ares  of  the  Cher- 
sonese, who  at  Lemnos  represents  the  fttgitive  Dionysus,  or 
slaughtered  Zagreus^. 

But  this  dualism,  or  strife,  is  always  subordinate  to  a 
third  power,  male  or  female,  in  whom  reside  the  sovereign 
prerogatives  of  arbitration,  healing,  and  perpetuity,  and  who 
then  bears  the  legitimate  functions  of  Zeus;  he  punishes  the 
proud,  reconciles  discord,  brings  life  out  of  death,  and  main- 
tains the  regularity  of  nature^.  This  supremacy  most  fre- 
quendy  attached  to  Zeus,  Athene,  or  Apollo,  occasionally  be- 
longs to  the  other  deities,  and  is  sometimes  even  given  to  per- 
sonages whose  rank  is  only  mortal ;  as,  for  instance,  to  Phi- 
neus,  who,  as  father  of  Polydectes  and  Polydorus,  contains  the 
dualism  in  himself;  or  in  the  tragedy  of  Pentheus^,  where  the 

*  EiBtoct  Catatt  xzit.  p.  19.    iEichyli  BaMBiidei,  p.  180,  Pidot 

»  Viig.  Georg.  iv,  457.  •  ApoUod.  L  5.  8. 

«'  Find.  Nem.  t.  12.  Apollod.  iii  12.  6.  Fani.  li.  29.  Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  12. 
15.  Pott  Welcker,  Tiilog.  252. 

^  Bnrip.  PhoeniM.  1116.  Comp.  Atlialidei,  eon  of  Hennee,  allowed  to  xeeide 
•DoceeiiTely  in  the  upper  and  lower  world. 

^  The  Thoai  of  Lemnos  ii  son  of  DionyeiiB,  ApoUod.  i.  9.  17.  ApdUon.  Bh. 
i  622,  &c.,  and  escapee  to  (Bncse,  the  island  of  "  Wine."  His  daogfater,  Hypsipyle, 
is  afterwards  slaye  to  Lycnigns. 

**  AschyL  SttppL  589.    Agam.  858. 

**  Pentheus,  the  dragon,  or  earth-bom  son  of  EchSon,  of  the  seed  of  the  dragon  of 
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expiring  year  is  torn  asunder  by  tfae  Bacchanals,  headed  by  its 
mother  under  the  form  of  Agave,  Cadmus  **  the  great ^/'  the 
ancestor  of  Dionysus,  assumes  the  office  of  superior  god  in 
recombining  the  scattered  limbs,  and  who  indeed  so  appro- 
priately, as  the  author  of  the  Theban  race,  who  first  introduced 
the  phallic  worship  of  Dionysus,  i.  e.  the  symbol  of  Tegenera- 
tion,  and  who,  with  his  consort  Hannonia,  finally  became  the 
two  emblematic  serpents  of  the  caduceus  of  Hermes  *^  ?  There 
are  many  mythical  names,  as  Phorbus,  Triops,  lasus.  Gory* 
thus^,  which  it  would  be  difficult  to  assign  as  piedioateato  part 
ticular  gods,  because  they  belong  to  deity  in  general;  and  tfae 
Thracian  Zamol^s,  whom  the  Greeks  were  disposed  to  identify 
with  Cronus^,  includes  a  pantheon  in  himsdf  as  Ares,  Zagren^ 
Euphorbus-Pythagoras  and  Hermes  Trophonius'^  Among 
the  inferior  gods,  the  office  of  paramount  decision  most  frequently 
belongs  to  Apollo  *^  who  then  becomes  emphatically  the  "0eo( 
rttfEhJinvm"^*  or  supreme  divinity.  Apollo  Lycius,  orLyourgus, 
proprietor  of  the  cdebrated  Olympic  discus,  or  orb  of  day*',  is 
in  this  sense  one  with  Ares  and  Zeus;  in  another  his  attributes 
absorb  those  of  Dionysus,  with  whom  Lycurgus  is  contrasted 


M 


Ant,  not  mortaly  or  womaii-boni,  Imt  liko  one  of  tbo  Qiant  adTomrioi  of  the  Qod% 
(Burip.  Bacchai,  532.  976.  984,)  a  mighty  hero,  intent  on  ardaous  labours,  deetined 
to  find  eternal  giory  in  the  monuments  of  the  tlcj  (ib.  960).  He  was  torn  to  pieces 
bj  the  Menades  on  Cithsaron,  the  scene  of  the  death  of  Aotaon  (1281),  when  IoIf 
lowing  the  Bull  in  teale  disguise  (1145) ;  his  mother,  as  a  priestess  (1108),  or  as 
Dame  Nature,  first  attacked  him  by  rending  away  his  shoulder ;  and  his  head  was 
borne  on  a  pole,  or  thyrsus,  like  that  of  a  lion,  through  the  midst  of  (Hthseron 
(1181, 1164, 1204^  1268). 

«•  Burip.  BaochsB^  1290. 1815. 

«'  Burip.  BaochsB,  1820.  Yokker,  Jspetos,  96;  t.  q.,  the  Odumn  of  the  Aloidss 
or  Dioscuri.    Hyg.  Fng.  28. 

*  Com.  Schwenk's  HythoL  der  Bomer,  480.  Dlgen,  Hymn  to  Apollo,  Pyth. 
88.    Fans.  iL  22;  viL  26,  &c 

*  Oreus.  Symb.  iiL  12.    Buttmann,  MythoL  ii.  51. 

»  Comp.  Herod,  iy.  94^96.  •>  Hiad,  yiiL  69 ;  szu.  209. 

*>  Herod.  L  90.    .fischyl.  Septem,  658. 

**  Plutarch,  yit.  Lycurg.    Herod,  l  65.    Oomp.  Stiabo,  TiiL  866. 
•«  SchoL  Arifltoph.  Bquit  589. 
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His  omnipotence  is  dnalistiG;  he  is  now  the  destroyer,  lord  of 
the  death-dealing  arrows  and  bow**,  walking  like  the  night*', 
or  retiring  to  the  shades'^ ;  now  he  is  P^ean  or  Phorbas,  the 
healer  or  nollrisher*^  defender  of  the  city  of  the  elements  **; 
his  bow,  not  always  bent,  is  occasionally  exchanged  for  the 
lyre*^,  with  which  the  usually  fierce  Achilles  sometimes  diverts 
the  solitude  of  his  tent**.  So,  too,  Dionysus,  the  "polyony- 
mous^,"  has  two  aspects  ;  the  joyous  tamer  of  savage  beasts, 
the  reveUer  of  the  hills'*,  changes  to  the  terrific  vision  of 
Theseus,  or  the  dark  figure^  who  suddenly  appeared  behind 
Xanthus  in  the  combat  with  Melanthus.  Ghreat  as  is  the  diver- 
si^  of  their  respective  stations  and  rites,  the  son  of  Semele  and 
the  son  of  Latona  are  mystically  or  metaphysicaDy  related  as 
descended  from  the  same  Here  vuxta^,  and  partaking,  after  a 
different  fashion,  the  same  antithesis  so  repeatedly  recurring  in 
mythical  genealogies,  as  between  Paris  and  Hector,  Menelaus 
and  Agamemnon  "*,  causing  the  slaughter  of  brother  by  bro- 
ther, and  of  Mend  by  fiiend. 

They  are  twin  conceptions,  descended  from  a  common  father, 
and  each  representing  a  physical  dualism  comprehended  in  the 
integral  or  supreme  deity,  who  theologically  would  be  called 
Helios  or  Zeus"^.  Each  has  some  characteristics  of  the  other ; 
the  supernal  sun  is  properly  ApoUo,  the  sun  in  the  lower  hemi- 

<•  iBicliyl.  Agam.  1049,  Xm/u*^,  )i;rf«fi«f.  ••  niad,  L  42.  47. 

"f  Oomik  O^lyBi.  zi  818 ;  zii.  888.  He  ii  tlie  devoiiriiig  Cyclops,  Polyphemiu, 
gnaidian  of  the  SieOian  herds  of  Helioi.  Gomp.  Eorip.  Cydope,  820.  884 ;  the  an- 
tithens  of  Dionysos,  ib.  485.  615 ;  the  fierce  batcher  of  Hades,  lb.  896. 

«*  Biad,  ii  766.    Find.  Pyth.  ill  27.    OsUim.  H.  Ap.  50.    Er/»«»(/«f ,  AXtlt»*Mf, 
FsQMii.  Tiii  41.  5. 
<    "*  Iliad,  zzL  515.    Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  197. 

*  Hymn,  ApoU.  Del  181.    Horace,  Od.  ii  10. 18.    Comp.  iil  4.  60. 

«  Iliad,  L  177 ;  ix.  186.    Pind.  Pyth.  L  19. 

"*  Soph.  Antig.  1115.    Plntarch,  de  Bi  Delph.  9. 

*>  Soph.  (Ed.  T.  211.    Serf.  Mm  1 784.    Uschold,  YorhaUe,  ii.  121. 

**  Melas,  son  of  (Bnopion. 

••  (Trenier,  S.  m.  118.    (Jnigniatit,  Bel.  iii  282.  "  Odyis.  ill.  186. 

•"  Orphic.  H.  Til.  18,  Flag.  Tii  27. 
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sphere,  Dionysas'*;  the  one  is  god  of  day,  the  other  bears  the 
toroh  as  leader  of  the  nocturnal  stars*';  yet  Apollo  descends 
to  the  shades,  and  Dionysos  rises  in  the  constellation  of  the 
Bull.  Both  are  in  torn  opposed,  saooessiye,  or  supreme  in 
respect  to  each  other.  Orpheus,  succeeding  to  Apollo  ^*,  is 
killed  by  a  superior  Dionysus ;  again  the  torch  of  Dionysus, 
leader  of  the  Muses,  is  extinguished  by  Lycurgus^^;  and  as 
Maron,  son  of  Euanthes^*,  or  Anius,  the  spirit  of  the  Ddian 
lament^',  Dionysus  is  himself  Apollo's  priest,  and  officiates 
before  him  at  Delphi^^.  Both  deities  share  the  rocks  and 
sanctuary  of  Parnassus^',  where  Dionysus-Orpheus  is  entombed 
under  the  protection  of  the  Delphic  god^^  as  the  Aloide,  slain 
by  each  other,  are  buried  within  the  sacred  precincts  of  Diony- 
sus as  presidential  god  of  nature  at  Nazos  and  Anthedon^^. 


§  22. 

HEBMES   AND  HIS   COBRELATiyES. 

The  interment  of  a  god  within  the  temple  of  another  deity 
indicates  a  presumed  relationship,  and  a  superiority  in  popu- 
lar estimation  of  the  lining  power,  according  to  an  improved 
idea  of  the  immortal  nature  of  the  Divine.  The  traditional 
resemblance  had  outlasted. changes  of  opinion,  and  Orpheus^ 

«  "NycteUuf ";  Plntaich,  Bi  Ddph.  4  and  9. 

•  Soph.  Antig.  1125.    Macrob.  Sat  1 18,  p.  800.  ^  Bratoflh.  24. 

Ti  Stiabo,  ziiL  628.    Soph.  Antig.  ah.  i.  ^  Odyn.  iz.  198. 

^  Anina,  a  Bacchic  lymbol,  whom  Viigil,  in  idation  to  the  later  letigion  of  Beloi^ 
maket  a  prieat  of  ApoQo,  while  Oretan  legend  oonaidend  him  aa  a  lieutenant  of 
Bhadunanthof.    Hoeck'a  Ejreta,  IL  228. 

7«  Aiiftoph.  Nub.  695. 

1*  Plutarch  de  Ei  Ddphioo,  ch.  is.  Soph.  Antig.  1180.  Fana.  iz.  82.  5.  Eur. 
Baechs,  802.    Axiatoph.  Ban.  1212. 

^  Pint  laia  and  Oiiria;  ch.  zzzr.    Philochori  Fcag.  22,  Didot 

^  Paoi.  iz.  22.    Diod.  8.  ?•  50. 
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EmnolpuB,  Lmas  might  be  considered  as  living  for  ever  in 
Apollo,  Dionysus,  and  Zens.  The  bniial  of  Pandion,  Erec- 
ihens,  or  Acrisius  in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  of  Myrtilns  in  that 
of  Hermes  S  of  Deucalion  in  that  of  Zeus,  was  as  the  tomb  of 
Osiiis  in  the  sanctuary  of  Sais,  or  Isis  reposing  under  the  patron* 
age  of  Pthah  at  Memphis.  All  the  gods  were  alternately  sub- 
ordinate and  supreme,  and  the  varying  relation  was  variously 
imaged  by  strife,  by  parentage,  by  protection,  nurture,  or  media- 
tion. Sonship  and  successivity  mean  sometimes  identity,  some* 
times  opposition ;  thus  Orion  is  son  of  Hyiieus  (Aquarius  ?), 
CEnomaus  of  Ares  or  Hermes';  the  firebrand  Meleager  either 
of  Ares  or  of  (Eneus '.  Strife  implies  the  rivalry  of  identical 
conceptions  as  well  as  the  opposition  of  contrasted  ones;  Hercules 
wrestling  with  Zeus,  or  Here  contending  for  the  apple  with 
Aphrodite,  are  nearly  allied  rivals,  and  the  hostility  of  Apollo 
to  Amphion  ^  or  to  Lycus,  would  seem  to  make  him  the  anti- 
thesis of  himself  as  generally  understood '.  Ares  or  his  dragon 
overcome  or  pacified  by  Athene  or  Medea  supposes  the  su- 
premacy of  a  great  mother;  Ares  in  turn  is  omnipotent  in  the 
release  of  Hades  ^  and  Hermes,  the  minister  and  representative 
of  Zeus^  occasionally  becomes  his  equal  or  superior,  for  he 
liberates  not  only  Ares^  and  Prometheus,  but  ev^i  Zeus  him- 
self'. The  ministerial  relation  arises  out  of  a  dramatic  sub- 
division of  his  character^  for  Hermes  is  himself  Prometheus 
'*  cMOMvira"  the  founder  of  all  worship  ^  the  great  deity  of  the 
ancient  Pelasgi,  the  mysterious  centre  of  Theban,  Arcadian, 
Samothracian  religion.    His  primary  character  is  that  of  finit- 

• 

>  Pans.  Tiii.  14.  7.  '  Volcker,  Japetiu,  107.  8dl. 

*  So,  too,  in  the  many  p«rfomficatioiis  of  the  heaTonly  bodies  bom  of -Poieidoii, 
the  Nereida  and  Ooeanidea. 

*  Apollod.  iiL  6.  6.  5. 

*  In  the  war  of  Braetlwiia  agiunst  Eomolpna,  Poioidon  appears  at  Taziance  with 
himself;  Vat  the  source  of  the  apparent  contradiction  is  the  pantheirtie  yenMtility-  of 
Erecthens  who,  as  destroyer  of  Immaradns,  becomes  for  a  time  the  homicidal.  Ares. 

*  Pherecyd.  Stan.  p.  165.  -  Gomp.  Steph.  Bys.  art  fAmlrmv^ 

'  niad,  T.  390.  •  Iliad,  zt.  127.    ApoUod.  L  6.  8.  10 ;  iii.  4.  1.  4. 

-  •  Died.  S.  i.  16 ;  t.  76.    Hymn,  Merc  115. 12S.    Eoseb.  Pr.  Br.  ii.  1. 
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Mness  rising  firom  the  ground,  the  leading  idea  of  the  agrarian 
Pelasgi^^  a  power  alternating  between  the  upper  and  lower 
world,  between  life  and  death.  Hence  his  emblem  of  the  phal- 
lus ^S  the  wooden  image  said  to  have  fallen  &om  heaven  into 
the  marriage  chamber  of  Semele",  and  according  to  one  etymo* 
logy  his  name^*.  Hence,  too,  the  greater  part  of  his  official 
functions ;  for  instance,  his  leading  Proserpina  to  the  light  of 
day,  borne  by  golden  horses,  his  reanimating  Felops  and  even 
Zeus,  his  carrying  the  infant  Dionysus  to  be  nursed  by  the 
Hyades  ^^  or  to  the  assembly  of  the  gods  ^'.  He  gave  the  lyre 
to  Apollo  and  Amphion,  the  sword  to  Hercules,  but  he  con* 
cealed  the  herds  of  the  sun  at  nightfall  ^*  in  the  land  of  Pluto 
(Pylus),  and  his  nama  signifies  fate  or  death  ^^.  His  worship 
properly  belongs  to  the  ancient  seats  of  the  Pelasgi  in  Arcadia, 
Attica»  BoBotia,  and  the  ^gean  Islands.  The  ithyphallic 
Hermes,  the  first  of  Cicero",  derived,  according  to  Hero* 
dotus  ^^  firom  the  Pelasgian  founders  of  the  mysteries  of  Samo- 
thrace,  is  virtually  Zeus;  he  is  father  and  husband  of  Natuxe> 
the  demiurgus  who  woos  Minerva  at  Athens '^  marries  Har- 
mony (or  Harma)  in  Bceotia^S  or  as  lasus  aspires  to  the  hand 
of  Demeter  ^.  As  presiding  over  the  commencement  and  dose 
of  the  sun's  career,  and  consequently  placed  at  the  entrance  of 

<•  "  Der  Qott  eineB  ackerbauenden  Volket,  agrariachen  weteni,  wie  alle^  Gotter 
4er  Pelaager  nnd  alle  fr&heite  Hellenische  Religion  anf  dioflen  Boden  wnneln." — 
Vdlcker,  Japetni,  p.  79.    Comp.  Henod,  "  Works,"  23<{. 

"  Tke  "Gylleniaa  God,"  "  KvXJlhwm  #Mmf  ^mXttTt."  Pans.  yi.  26.  8.  LuoiaOy 
Henut  ToL  ii.  p.  690. 

"  Paui,  ix- 12.  8. 

^*  Fnmi  1^,  earth ;  art.  "  Hetmes'*  in  Bnch  and  Gmber'a  Bncydopttdla. 
.    *«  ApoUod.  lii.  4. 

**  Paul.  iii.  18.  The  "  ei«i  i^mwim"  are  identical  with  "  B**t  x^*^"  ^  CJthe- 
nian  power  being  author  of  wodth,  "nx^vr^i^mt"  Nicander  in  Anton.  Idber. 
fiib.25.    Soph.  Ina^hns.    SchoL  Aiistoph.  Pint  727.    BansB,  479. 

^  Horn.  H.  ▼.  18i  "  Mmsh,  Choeph.  612. 

»  N.  D.  iii  22.  »  H  51.    Lonnep  to  Hea.  Th.  927. 

^  Pans.  L  17;  iy.  26.    Cic.  N.  D.  p.  604.    Crens. 

"  .Comp.  ICuUer,  EL  Schiift  ii.  83.    Plntaich,  Pdop.  19. 

^  Diod.  S.  7.  49.    Dion.  Hal.  i.  61.    Hat.  Theog.  970.    Comp.  the  lasuf,  aon 
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the  Olympic  stadium,  emblematic  of  the  dianlic  race-conise  of 
the  heavens  '^  he  anticipates  the  offices  of  Apollo  and  Hercnles. 
Hercules,  who  partly  identical^  with  Axes,  guardian  like 
Hermes  of  the  equivocal  golden  ram  ^,  is  made  subordinate 
to  the  ancient  Felasgian  deity  in  the  tradition  of  his  being 
sold  by  Hermes  to  Omphale.  The  sacred  marriage  of  Hermes 
with  Hecate,  Herse,  or  Persephone '^  is  the  great  mystery  of 
his  worship.  It  was  celebrated  in  the  Zerynthian  Cavern  at 
Samothrace ",  where  the  god  bore  the  several  names  of  Saos, 
Eros,  Himeros,  or  Azieros'^  as  also  at  Lemnos  and  Imbros'*; 
islands  whose  aborigines  were  Thraoian,  and  it  may  have  been 
a  divinity  undisdnguishable  from  the  Thracian  equivalent  of 
Hermes  alluded  to  by  Herodotus '%  who,  represented  as  ithy- 
phallic  on  an  Imbrian  coin  '^  gives  a  significant  hint  in  Homer 
of  his  ultimate  identity  with  Ares  and  Hephcestus  ^,  But  He- 
phiBstus,  too,  is  a  representative  of  Zeus.  The  fire  which  Pro- 
metheus took  bom  him  in  ^schylus,  is  in  reality  stolen  fix>m 
Zeus;"  the  son  of  heaven  or  Here,  father  or  husband  of 
Athene*^,  is  the  demiurgic  power  theologically  parallel  both 
with  Zeus  and  Prometheus  ",  and  the  supreme  parent  in  the  old 

of  "Spbeliu  Bncolides,"  leader  of  the  AtheiiUuii  in  th6  Iliad,  zr.  887;  (Hennei- 
StiopluBiiil)  Note  to  Axiftoph.  Pfaitiif,  t.  1168. 

»  Paaa.  t.  14.  6 ;  Tiii.  82.    Schol.  Find.  (H.  iL  139. 

**  Serr.  to  Viig.  Mn,  275.  285.  ^  Camp.  Pana.  ix.  22. 1. 

>*  Apollod.  ill  14.  8.    SchoL  Lycophr.  680. 

"  Oomp.  Pani.  t.  10.  2 ;  z.  82<  2.  Sacred  mairiages,  aa  thoie  of  Oionni  and 
Bhea,  Heiciilea  and  Behidna,  Baoelraa  and  Ariadne,  Aneai  and  IMdo,  ftc,  gene> 
lallj  took  place  within  tho  earth,  i.  e.  "  i»  ^wt^t  yX«f v^n."  Anton.  Lib.  19. 
Poiphyr.  de  Antro. 

^  SchoL  Apollon.  i.  917.    Dion.  H.  i.  68.    Diod.  8.  t.  48. 

**  Notea  to  Ljoophr.  Oaanndr.  162.  Staph,  y.  Imhroa.  Wdeker,  Tiflogie,  p. 
817 ;  coup.  207, 208. 

*•  Comp.  Tacit  Qtnn,  9.  Gaeiar,  B.  iz.  6. 17.  Dindorf  to  Aristoph.  Lynitnt 
940.  Bitter,  YorhaUe  Birop.  Qeichiehte,  877.  Wodan  or  Odin,  Bhoodh,  Buto, 
Bden,  Dens,  Omt* 

»  Welcker,  Trilogies  218.  "  Odyia.  Tin.  842. 

»  Hea.  WoriLi,  51.  ^  J.  Firmicna,  p.  20.    Cic  N.  I),  iii.  22. 

**  Abore  deicribed  aa  a  predicate  of  Hermee.  Comp.  Lyd.  de  Mens.  244.  Both. 
Apollod.  i  8.  6.    AaehyL  Bom.  18.    Prom.  89.    HiUler,  Orehom.  447. 
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Attic  Trinity'*  was  afterwards  imagined  to  have  stolen''  the 
emblems  which  he  really  possessed  in  his  own  right  The 
Titanic  torch-bearer,  represented  under  his  heroic  aspect  as 
adversary  of  Zeus,  resembles  Ares'*,  enemy  of  Dionysus,  bound 
like  himself  during  thirteen  generations  or  moons  '%  and  bound, 
according  to  some  accounts,  to  the  same  ancient  symbol,  the 
post  or  pillar  ^^  which  eventually  became  a  golden  staff  in  the 
hands  of  the  official  minister  and  representative  of  Zeus.  The 
Hermetic  pillar^  fatal  to  Atys  and  Fentheus  (infelix  arbor),  but 
the  birth-place  or  tree  of  life  to  Osiris  and  Dionysus,  is  the 
integral  divinity  comprising  the  two  Dioscuri^',  whose  sacred 
wood  was  wrought  by  the  Corinthians  into  the  twin  deities  of 
their  forum  ^.  This  ancient  symbol,  which  under  a  rude  shape 
comprised  a  rich  and  extensive  meaning,  was  the  original 
emblem  of  Dionysus^',  whose  phallic  worship  is  said  to  have 
been  introduced  by  Cadmus  ^^  t^us  bl^iding  in  one  form  the 
several  names  of  the  old  Pelasgian  divinity  aggregated  in  tiie 
Homeric  hymn  as  ''Hermes,"  and  contrasted  with  the  more 
heroic  attributes  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo.  The  religion  of  na- 
ture requires  a  congenial  spirit  for  its  interpretation,  and  in 
attempting  to  correct  and  arrange  the  confused  accounts  of 
antiquity,  both  ancient  and  modem  criticism  has  often  sue* 
ceeded  only  in  making  its  most  beautiful  conceptions  contra- 
dictory and  unmeaning.    Little  is  gained  by  thinking  with  the 

^  SchoL  CBdip.  Colon.  66.  FJat.  Critiaf,  109.  The  fiicred  inam«ge  of  Hermei- 
FrometheuB  ia  repeated  in  that  of  Jaaon  and  Hypsipyle,  Hennes  and  Sapolemia  (Ap. 
Bh.  I  66),  UljsseB-Hennes  and  Penelope  (Lycophr.  772.  Cic  N.  D.  iii.  22),  Zeoi- 
Cadmiis  and  Semele  or  Harmonia,  Paris  and  Helena,  Agamemnon  and  Chiyseif, 
Azgaa-Hermes  and  Iimene,  Daidanos  and  Aiisbe,  laras  and  Demeter,  &e. 

**  Since  life  and  all  it^  good*  aro,  as  it  were,  a  loan,  or  a  acanty  portion  plundered 
by  the  dexterity  of  man  from  the  upper  or  under  world,  from  the  fire  of  Zens  or  the 
trearaiy  of  Brginns. 

»  Soph.  CBd.  Tyr.  192.  »  ^j^^  ^^  2S7.    J&achyl  Prom.  799. 

*•  Max.  Tyr.  riii.  S.  Apollod.  i.  9. 16.  6.  Clem.  Alex.  Prot  ir.  46.  p.  40,  Pott 
Plataich,  Bom.  12.  Livy,  xxiy.  10.  Aul.  GelL  ir.  6.  Comp.  Palea,  or  Palos.  Died. 
S.  iL  48.    Creas.  S.  iii.  886.  684. 

♦>  Pind.  Nem.  x.  116.  «»  Pans.  ii.  2. 

"  Pans.  U.  12.  8.  ^  Herod,  ii.  49. 
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author  of  a  recent  work^  that  the  "great  gods  of  Samothiace" 
were  in  reality  little  or  subordinate  gods,  and  we  mistake  the 
nature  of  the  problem  when  perplexed  by  such  seeming  contra- 
dictions as  the  confounding  of  Cabin  or  Dioscuri,  or  their 
variety  of  names,  as  Dardanus  and  lasion  ^,  Zeus  and  Diony- 
sus, Hermes  Gamillus  and  Hephesstus.  It  has  been  said  that 
one  great  employment  of  a  speculatiYe  age  is  to  bring  to  light 
and  to  connect  the  conAised  trains  of  thought  which  passed 
through  men's  minds  in  the  most  unenlightened  times  ^,  and 
the  mythologist  has  in  the  same  manner  to  translate  into  intel- 
ligible language  those  rapid  transitions  which  in  antiquity  con- 
nected the  ramifications  of  a  complex  conception,  and  which 
even  the  inventors,  if  questioned,  would  probably  not  have 
been  able  distinctly  to  explain.  The  gods  of  Greece  are  so 
fixed  and  personified  in  its  poetry  as  almost  entirely  to  conceal 
their  essential  generality  of  character;  but  in  proportion  as  we 
approach  the  Asiatic  sources  of  Greek  ideas  and  population,  or 
in  any  way  indeed  extend  our  view  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
epio  circle,  the  gods,  or  the  humanised  beings  representing 
them,  become  more  complex,  multiform,  and  independent,  until 
at  last  all  the  mysteries  and  contradictions  of  genealogies  sink 
into  the  one  mystery  of  Pantheism.  Thoas,  Jason,  like  the 
Dis-iBsculapius  of  Sinope^,  are  pantheic  symbols  out  of  whom 
all  the  dramatic  variety  of  Greek  religion  might  be  developed ; 
Hercules,  consort  of  the  Scythian  Echidna^  is  in  possession  of 
the  bow,  the  bulls,  and  the  horses  of  Apollo  ^,  and  the  sea- 
faring Jason  is  at  once  the  water-god  and  the  telluric  power 
(lasion),  husband  of  Demeter  and  of  Here.  The  name  gene- 
rally considered  as  corresponding  with  the  supreme  God  of  the 
Thradans,  Celts,  and  Teutons^,  was  in  Greece  specifically  the 

**  Smith's  DictioDary  of  Mythology,  yoL  i.  p.  523. 

^  AtheiUD,  xiy.  661.  «'  D.  Stewart,  Philos.  H.  X.  ch.  iL 

"  Ttdt  Hitt  IT.  84.  *•  Herod.  !▼.  8,  9. 

**  Hermes,  Ush,  or  Mercurins.  "  Wodan,  qnem  adjecti  litter^  Gnodan  dixenmt, 
ipse  est  qm  apud  Bomanos  Merenrius  didtor,  et  ab  nniTerssB  GennaiusB  gentibiu  at 
Deus  adoratnr ;  qui  non  circa  haw  tempora  sed  longd  anterivs  nee  in  Germanii  soliim 
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mystio  or  agrarian  power  personated  by  Hermes  in  the  earlier 
books  of  the  Iliad '\  more  dimly  seen  in  the  wise  Ulysses  of 
the  Odyssey,  who  provides  treasures  in  the  underworld  pre- 
paratory to  his  retanl^^  and  more  oharacteristically  in  llie 
Boeotian  Cadmus,  a  designation  which,  whatever  eke  it  might 
include,  was  primarily  that  of  an  indigenous  god'*,  the  Cabirus 
associated  with  Demeter  at  Thebes  ^,  who,  through  the  trans^ 
formations  of  poetry  or  poetical  feeling  became  a  hero  or  ha* 
man  founder,  ancestor  of  the  Theban  as  of  the  Thracian  kings. 
From  Boeotia  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelasgians  are  said  to  have  emi- 
grated to  the  banks  of  the  Cephi8SU8*^  where  the  ancient  altar 
of  the  Academy  joined  Hephsstus.  with  Prometheus^,  and  ftom 
these  emigrants  it  is  said  that  Athois  derived  its  phallic  Her- 
mes, and  the  legend  associating  him  with  Brimo-Persephone  or 
Athene.  The  same  people,  according  to  Herodotus,  gave  to 
Samothrace  the  sacra  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  introduced 
by  Dardanus  ftom  Arcadia'^;  these  sacra  were  a  virtual  ^i- 
tome  of  Greek  religion  ^^  a  gift  of  mingled  love  and  hate,  either 
bestowed  as  a  marriage  gift  by  Athene,  or  falling  from  heaven 
at  the  combat  of  the  Giants,  or  during  the  stolen  intercourse 
of  Zeus  with  Electra.  Zeus  by  Maia  was  &ther  of  Hermes, 
by  Electra  of  lasion  and  Dardanus,  the  latter  being  only  a 
subdivision  of  the  son  of  Maia  into  two  Cabiri'*;  and  it  is  im- 
material  whether  the  separation  originated  among  the  Pelas- 
gians of  Asia  or  Arcadia,  whether  Dardanus  went  6om  Troas 

sed  in  Qntdk  fuitie  perhibeter." — ^P.  Wamefrid  de  Qest.  Longobard.  Uckert's 
Gknnama,  p.  238. 

»»  **K^itvfut,*'  «3*»r«f  tttm;' **  wmnt."  "  Odyit.  xix.  28S*«. 

•*  MOller,  Elune  Sclirift.  ii.  88.    Orebom.  118.  458,  last  ed.    Scbol.  Lytqpbr. 
219.     GR>ttUng  (to  Hetiod,  Tbeog.  987)  notifies  tbo  empbatic  juxtaposition  of 
Hermes  and  Cadmus. 

*«  Pans.  iz.  25.  5,  6.    Comp.  iz.  22.  5. 

»  MuUer,  Orcbem.  484.  Eleine  Scbrift.  84.  45.  Herod.  iL  51—5.  64.  In 
anotber  aoconnt  tbe  sacra  were  brongbt  firom  Atbens  to  Tbebes  bj  Meibapas.  Pans, 
it.  1.  5;  iz.  25.  5. 

»  Stiabo,  iz.  401.  '^  Dion.  Hal.  L  68. 

«■  UUUer,  Orebom.  448.  »  Scbol.  ApoUon.  L  917. 
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to  Samothrace  or  6om  Samothrace  to  Troas.  Each  tribe  was 
disposed  to  consider  the  kindred  notions  of  others  as  deriyatiye 
fiom  its  own^  and  to  place  its  own  conceptions  and  gods  at  the 
head  of  all  similar  stories  and  genealogies.  Nor  did  the  con- 
tradictions which  ensued  lead  to  any  serious  uncertainty  or 
hostility^  for  the  Worship  of  nature  generally  tended  to  promote 
a  spirit  of  amity,  its  comparisons  produced  agreement  rather 
than  alienation,  the  oriental  claimed  only  a  deeper  acquaint* 
imoe  with  the  mysteries  of  Asclepius  than  the  Greek  anti* 
query'*,  and  Herodotus  did  not  dream  of  any  personal  dis* 
tinctidn  between  his  own  Zeus  or  Hephaestus  and  the  deities 
whom,  under  different  names,  he  saw  worshipped  in  Egypt* 
With  the  same  freedom  the  names  of  the  Cabiri  were  variously 
rendered  as  Demeter,  Hades,  Persephone,  Casnulus-Hermes; 
or  Heph»8tus  and  Gabiro,  or  the  Zerynthian  Aphrodite,  en-> 
gendering  Casmilus;  or  Zeus,  Aphrodite,  and  Dionysus;  or 
Heaven,  Minerva,  and  Earth".  The  most  ancient  Greek  reli* 
gion  was  the  idea  of  Nature  passing  through  the  alternations  of 
love  and  strife,  of  life  and  death,  represented  under  various 
symbols. of  physical  opposition  and  family  association.  The 
sacred  legend  of  Dardanus,  son  of  Zeus  and  father  of  Erich- 
thonius,  richest  of  mortals  ^,  is  the  type  of  many  similar  genea* 
logics,  as  that  in  which  Plutus  was  bom  of  Geres  by  lasion, 
Eudorus  of  Hermes  by  Polymele,  whom  he  met  at  the  festival 
of  the  great  goddess  Artemis";  that  of  Polydorus,  the  ''first 
worshipper "  of  the  Gadmean  Dionysus  ^^  from  Gadmus  and 
Harmonia,  and  lastly,  of  Dionysus  firom  Zeus.  The  derivation 
of  Dardanus  from  Arcadia  was  probably  founded  on  the  local 
prominence  of  ancient  Hermes-worship,  and  the  legends  in 
which  Hermes,  Pan,  and  Atlas  seemed  to  converge  and  become 
identified.  The  rustic  music  of  the  Nomian  god  may  represent 
the  Pelasgian  strain  which  preceded  the  invention  of  the  lyre, 

•0  Pant.  Tii  28.  •>  Yano  in  Auguftin  De  Ciy.  D.  vii.  28. 

•»  Iliad,  XX.  216.  "  n.  xtL  178.    Comp.  Hymn,  Yen.  118. 

•*  Fans.  ix.  12.  8;  xri  8. 
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and  the  means  employed  by  Hermes  to  close  the  hundred  eje$ 
of  night  (A^yufovnif)  were  the  same  cosmioal  harmonies  which 
made  Theseus  forget  the  sleeping  Ariadne  **,  and  by  which 
Osiris  subdued  the  world**.  The  murdered  Argus  is  Hermes 
Cynocephalus  wooer  of  Hecate,  antithetical  to  the  illuminated 
hemisphere '^y  the  faithful  dog  who  expired  at  the  return  of 
Ulysses,  the  brother  or  mythical  coordinate  of  Cerberus,  in 
possession  of  Atlas  **.  Atlas,  the  explorer  of  divine  and  human 
things'*,  whose  knowledge  ''pierced  the  ocean  depths,"^*  who, 
Uke  Oadmus,  Jason,  and  many  other  objects  of  ancient  Pelas- 
gian  worship,  became  in  his  human  dress  a  wanderer,  navigator, 
and  astronomer,  and  thus  a  sort  of  Titanic  hero  who,  in  the 
subsequent  economy  of  Zeus,  bore  the  pillars  of  heaven  at  the 
horizon  of  the  world  '\  resembles,  in  many  respects,  his  grand- 
son Hermes;  he  is  first  of  sages ^',  first  teacher  of  the  seven- 
stringed  lyre^',  ancestor  of  Homer  and  Hesiod^^  As  fiamiliar 
with  the  heavenly  constellations  ^^  he  resembles  the  eethereal 
Zeus  Uranus;  representing  Prometheus  as  husband  of  Hesione 
or  Axiothea,  and  standing  before  Zeus  in  the  genealogy  of 
Hermes  and  Dardanus.  On  the  other  hand  he  is  placed,  like 
Hermes,  at  the  extreme  limit  of  earth  and  heaven^*,  guarding 
the  apples  of  the  Hesperides,  the  treasures  of  the  underworld ; 
his  gardens  ^^  are  as  the  pastures  of  Geryon,  or  the  cave  of 
Cacus^*,  the  tomb  of  the  baffled  suitors  of  Hippodamia^*,  as  of 

«  SchoL  Theocr.  ii.  45.  ••  Isis  and  OuriB,  IS. 

«7  Inae  Vonins  de  Idol.  p.  190.  •  SchoL  ApoUon.  iy.  1899. 

*  Fluii.  iz.  20.  8.  ^  Comp.  Horn.  H.  Cent,  69. 

71  Comp.  Prom.  Achyl.  846.  Herod.  W.  184.  Hof.  Theog,  749.  Plutaich, 
Inf  and  Otiiu,  44.  The  epithet  "  §)i^($n"  in  Homer,  is  suppoied  to  be  the  moral- 
ising yernon  of  the  physical  attribute  "  Gthonian."    H.  D.  HQller,  "  Aies,"  p.  65". 

"  IHog.  L.  Pr.  1.  w  Sery.  to  JEn.  I  745 ;  yiiL  184. 

7«  Snidas,  y.  Henod.  ?»  y|,g.  jgn.  i  741, 

*•  Bnrip.  Hippol.  787. 

^  The  Sun  is  always  described  as  haying  a  "garden "  in  the  place  of  his  retire- 
ment, as  well  as  stables  and  pastures  for  his  horses ;  hence  the  gardens  of  Midas,  of 
Phoebus  among  the  Hyperboreans  (Soph.  Frag.  98),  the  town  "Eepos"  on  the 
Tanric  Bosphorus  (Uckert,  Skythien,  491). 

"^  Pherecyd.  Stura.,  p.  183.     Didot,  88*,  "»  Paus.  vi.  21.  6. 
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those  of  Penelope,  the  treasury  of  the  past,  or  rather  the  deposi- 
tory of  "yesterdays  to  come."  He  is  there  Polydegmon  or  Poly- 
dectes,  both  Pluto  and  Plutus,  or  Eurypylus,  the  "  wide-gated," 
the ''  all-receiving "  grave  ^.  Hermes,  too,  is  a  Gthonian  Zeus '' ; 
he  is  the  oracular  Trophonius",  the  wealthy  Erichthonius,  the 
buried  iBpytus";  he  is  Folybus,  husband  of  Folyboia  or 
Merope  (i.  q.  Sisypus),  and  ''lord  of  many  flocks"  (Phorbas 
Polymelus)  "^9  botib  descendant  and  ancestor  of  Argus.  He 
comprises  the  three  heroes''  said  to  have  met  beneath  the  lofty 
towers  of  Pheneos'*,  whose  legends  indicate  the  diffiision  of  his 
worship  from  Troas  to  Latium*^. 

The  issue  of  the  sacred  union  of  Dardanus  with  Chryse- 
Hecate,  of  Hephaestus  with  Aphrodite  or  Athene,  lasion  with 
Demeter,  or  Hermes  with  all  of  them,  had  the  character  of  the 
fatal  dowry  of  the  Palladium ;  it  was  sometimes  harmony  and 
fertility  (Triptolemus,  Eros,  Polydorus),  sometimes  enmity  and 
barrenness ;  for  the  rape  of  Helen  was  repeated  in  the  disas- 
trous abduction  of  Ghryseis  by  Agamemnon,  and  the  incest  of 
Thyestes**,  the  remote  origin  of  the  woes  of  the  Atiid®,  was 
itself  only  an  iteration  of  the  outrage  offered  by  Hermes-Myr* 
tilus  to  Hippodamia'".  Pelops,  the  favoured  of  Poseidon, 
builder  of  the  first  temple  of  Hermes  *^,  and  who  received  from 
him  the  celebrated  sceptre  made  by  Hephaestus  for  Zeus,  under- 

*  H.  Ccren.  81. 

*^  Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  1568.  Ajaz,  882.  AchyL  Pen.  598.  ChSeph.  i.  110. 
Botbe.    Qnigniaat,  toL  ii  684*. 

•*  Stiabo,  ix.  414.    Cic  N.  D.  ui.  22. 

>*  Hennet-^pytas  at  Tegea.  Faof.  Tiii  47.  8.  Find.  OL  tL  54. 188.  Iliad, 
iL  604.    Tbeocrit.  Id.  i.  125. 

•*  ApoUod.  u.  5.  5.  1.  niad,  ady.  490;  zziiL  660.  Faof.  it  16;  m  26. 
nigon  to  Hynm,  Fyth.  ApoU.  88. 

**  Bvander,  Anchuei^  and  Fliam.  Viig.  Mjl  Tiii.  165. 

"  Faoi.  viii.  15.  7. 

"  Bvander,  ion  of  Hennes  or  of  Friam  (ApoUod.  iii  12.  5. 18),  by  Maia  or  Gw- 
menta,  wm  perhaps  a  predicate  {"  tv«fl^  ")  of  the  good  geniuB  of  Italy.  Anchisea 
wai  boried  between  ICantinea  and  Orchomenos. 

"  Heimea-GriophoniB.    Fana.  iL  18.  2. 

**  Schol.  Oreat  Enzip.  802. 1565.  ">  Faoa.  t.  1.  5. 
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went  ihe  death  of  natoie,  for  Demeter,  maddened  by  the  loss  of 
her  daughter  (t.  q.  Demeter  Erinnys),  devouied  his  shoulder, 
and  afterwards,  either  herself  or  through  the  intervention  of 
Hermes,  raised  him  in  renewed  beauty  firom  the  ground.  His 
subsequent  story  reflecting  that  of  the  Olympic  games,  told 
how  CEnomaus,  king  of  Pisa,  a  son  of  Ares  by  the  Pleiad  Aste- 
rope^S  or  of  Hermes  or  Atlas  **,  had  been  warned  by  the  oracle 
that  his  daughter's  marriage  would  be  fetal  to  himself;  and 
that,  deeming  himself  invincible  in  the  chariot  race,  he  made  it 
a  condition  that  every  suitor  for  the  hand  of  Hippodamia  who 
should  unsuccessfully  compete  with  him  should  suffer  death. 
The  race,  which  was  from  Pisa  to  the  altar  of  Posridon  at  the 
isthmus,  took  place  at  the  vernal  equinox,  when,  as  each  suitor 
started,  CBnomaus  offered  up  a  ram "  to  Zeus,  and  following 
with  his  unconquered  horses,  like  Ulysses  following  Diomed 
with  a  drawn  sword  during  the  night  retreat  from  Troy  with 
the  Palladium  *^,  struck  down  many  of  the  pretenders ;  until  at 
length  Pelops  bribed  his  charioteer,  Myrtilus,  a  son  of  Hermes 
by  Proserpine^,  who,  either  by  drawing  a  nail  fi^m  the  chariot 
wheel  ^,  or  by  substituting,  as  in  the  case  of  Icarus,  a  waxen 
one,  caused  (Enomaus  to  be  thrown  out  and  killed.  Pelops, 
like  the  talisman  made  from  his  bones,  was  a  genius  of  ruin  as 
well  as  of  conservation.  A  new  train  of  misfortunes  arose  from 
the  death  of  Myrtilus'',  whom  he  threw  into  the  sea  in  revenge 
for  the  charaoteiiBtic  insult  of  the  ithyphaUic  deity  perpetrated 
by  the  repetition  of  himself;  for  Hippodamia  is  eith^  Perse- 

'*  He  is  said  to  hare  saicrifioed  to  Zena  "  Arena."    Faoi.  t.  14.  5. 
.   "  Serr.  Bju  viil  180. 

**  The  eame  Tictim  waa  sacrificed  to  Pelops  (Faos.  t.  18.  2),  to  Hennes,  to  Area 
(Zens  Areina  or  Lapbystina)* 

**  BnataUdna  to  R  z.  531,  p.  822.    Comp.  Odyss.  yiiL  518. 
.   •>  Or  of  Clytaiene  and  Zeiis.    Schol.  Onst  Bur.  995.    He  ia  the  ithyphaUk 
Hermea  with  the  ^  myrtle  "  bongha.    Supr.  214. 

*  The  Romans  marked  the  yean  by  driTing  a  nail  at  the  anniTersaiy  of  the 
eqninoz ;  the  defective  nail  in  the  wheel  may  be  the  break  in  the  round  of  time. 

*'  Soph.  Elec  508. 
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phone^Chloiis**^  vho,  borne  in  the  chariot  of  Pelops  as  it  were 
in  that  of  Flnto  (Hermes  Othonins),  received  divine  honours  at 
Olympia**;  or  she  is  Demeter,  whose  forced  embrace  by  the 
autmnnal  '*  horse"  annually  brings  forth  Chloris  out  of  Hades  ^^. 
The  grave  of  Myrtilus  was  preserved  at  Pheneos  in  the  sano^ 
tuary  of  Hermes  '*S  and  his  father  avenged  his  death  by  send* 
ing  the  golden  lamb,  which  became  the  source  of  hate  between 
Atreus  and  Thyestes.  From  the  incest  of  Thyestes  sprung  the 
goat-suckled  iBgisHius^^'y  who  repeated  the  ancient  round  of 
love  and  strife  in  the  seduction  of  Olytemnestra,  and  the  double 
murder  of  Atreus  and  Agamemnon.  His  honied  words  pre- 
vailed, when  the  faithful  servant  of  the  muse^^,  appointed  to 
guard  the  queen,  had  been  exiled,  and  as  if  on  the  accomplish* 
ment  of  a  pious  wozk,  he  o£fered  a  solemn  sacrifice  to  the  gods 
for  his  success'^.  His  own  murder  by  Orestes  was  a  fatality  as 
inevitable  and  goildess^^'  as  that  of  his  predecessor,  or  those 
other  mythical  homiddes,  such  as  that  of  (Edipus,  or  the 
archetypal  bloodshed  for  which  Ares  was  acquitted  on  the 
ancient  hill  of  his  worship  by  verdict  of  the  twelve  Gods.  He 
was  slain  on  the  '^  eighth  "  year,  the  termination  of  the  annus 
magnus  ^^,  the  Cthonian  Ood,  the  antetype  of  himself,  approv- 
ing and  authorising  the  deed  ^". 

In  this  way  the  acts  and  persons  of  gods  and  men  were  con- 


»  VSkker,  Japetiu,  855.  861.  »  Pant.  ^  20. 10 ;  21. 1. 

MO  On  Hermes  in  connexion  with  Foaeidon  ^nrMf,  lee  Crens.  8.  iiL  495. 

'•'  Paul.  Ti.  20.  8 ;  viii.  14.  7. 

io>  Apollod.  i  6.  8.  10.    ^gipan,  or  Hermes  in  Oapricom. 

***  In  the  compact  of  Hermes  with  Apollo,  the  lyre  was  definitiTely  consigned  to 
the  mler  of  the  hannmnes  of  the  npper  world.  Comp.  Het.  Theog.  80.  Pind.  Fyth. 
i  22  sq.  Soph.  Antig.  695.  Bnrip.  Aloest  854.  Plut  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  18, 
14,  and  54.    Died.  8. 1 17. 

^  Odyss.  iiL  264. 

^  lb.  i..298.    iSseh.  GhSeph.  897.    Comp.  Soph.  (Bd.  Colon.  267. 

^  Comp.  Odyss.  iii.  806 ;  iv.  82 ;  m  261.  Virg.  iBn.  i.  755 ;  t.  46.  Suidas, 
Toe.  Kadmoi.  On  the  Octoeteris  Comp.  Hoeck,  Ereta,  L  p.  247;  iL  p.  120.  Cen- 
iorinns  de  Die  Nat  amii.  p.  98.    Mliller,  Orchomenos,  218  sq. 

."V  Asch.  ChOeph.  L  611.  800.  897. 
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founded,  and  the  adventures  of  the  princes  of  Boeotia,  Attica, 
and  Peloponnesus  became  a  repetition  of  the  legends  of  their 
most  ancient  deity.  To  the  author  of  the  Homeric  catalogue 
the  tomb  of  Hermes-iBpytus  seemed  of  sufi&cient  importance 
to  be  named  as  one  of  the  principal  characteristics  of  Arcadia. 
Areas,  son  of  Callisto,  daughter  of  Lycaon  by  Zeus^**,  was  com- 
mitted by  his  father  to  Maia  or  Hermes  to  educate^**,  being 
probably  himself  an  equivalent  of  his  foster  fether"^  and  the 
guardianship,  like  that  of  Athene,  an  expedient  to  account  for 
the  paradoxical  connection  of  the  mortal  and  the  god.  The 
character  of  Supreme  Being  filled  on  the  Gyllenian  hill  by 
Hermes- Atlas,  was  on  the  Lyc»an  '' Olympus"  occupied  by 
Pan,  the  ''homed  Zeus,""^  who,  properly  belonging  to  the 
first  order  of  gods"',  was  placed  by  Herodotus  on  a  lower  level 
and  at  a  later  date  as  a  provincial  innovation,  partly  perhaps  on 
the  pragmatical  ground  of  accounting  for  his  being  a  son  of 
Penelope"'.  But  Pan,  the  son  of  Penelope,  is  also  a  son  of 
Hermes,  of  Zeus,  and  of  Uranus  "\  He  is  but  another  type 
of  the  issue  of  the  imiversal  marriage  of  the  ubiquitous  power 
with  Maia,  Persephone,  or  Penelope ;  who,  as  Zeus  by  the  bear 
Oallisto  became  father  of  the  Arcadians,  and  who  again  as  Pan 
or  Hermes  was  allied  with  Persephone  or  Athene^".  One 
simple  idea  pervades  all  the  infinite  diversity  of  local  forms. 
The  rapidity  of  thought  far  outstrips  the  resources  of  language, 
and  a  difference  of  name  is  compatible  with  similarity  of  cha- 
racter, just  as  different  conceptions  may  be  included  under  one 
name.  The  Cabiri  are  either  two,  three,  or  four,  that  is,  a 
dualism  subordinate  to  a  trinity,  engendering  again  a  new 
divinity,  Hermes-Gadmus,  who,  standing  alone,  represents  the 
first  Omnipotence,  or  united  with  Harmonia  repeats  the  dualism 

»«  Paoi.  Tiii  4. 1.  «"  ApoUod.  iii  8. 2. 

"<»  Vug.  ^n.  TiiL  188.    Serr.  to  yene  180. 

■"  Oiph.  H.  10.  12.    FaimaB  Bioomit. 

i»  Fau.  Tiii.  87.  8.    Hymn,  Fan.  5.  "*  Gnignimt,  iii.  165. 

"«  lb.  pp.  152. 166.    ApoUod.  i.  4. 1.  >»  Creu.  S.  iii.  402 ;  it.  67. 
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of  his  parents,  giTmg  birth  to  Eudorus  in  Arcadia,  to  Proventas 
At  Elensis.  Whoever  be  assumed  as  head,  whether  Hepheestas, 
Hermes,  or  Ares,  all  ultimately  coincide  and  identify  as  one  the 
many  husbands  of  Venus-Proserpina,  the  parentage  of  Nature, 
of  com  and  wine,  the  discovery  of  fire"',  or  again  the  various 
claims  to  bear  the  sceptre  of  death,  the  torch  of  day  or  night. 
In  the  more  modem  and  popular  language  of  Hellas,  the  con- 
verging point  of  all  these  diversified  aspects  would  be  expressed 
by  the  name  "Zeus."  The  characteristics  of  the  God  of  Na- 
ture are  not  obscurely  marked  in  the  legendary  history  of  Zeus 
himself,  in  the  symbols  of  his  birth,  amours  and  victories,  in 
the  symbolical  accounts  of  the  rise  of  Athene  out  of  his  head, 
of  Dionysus  firom  his  thigh,  and  in  the  oracular  prediction  of 
his  downfall"^.  But  the  fluctuating  character  of  the  physical 
deity  was  gradually  forgotten  when  the  poetical  religion  became 
peraianently  established  on  a  moral  basis.  If  the  Being  who 
died  at  Naxos  as  Butes,  as  Orpheus  in  Thrace,  or  (Enopion  at 
Chios"',  became  immortal  in  Dionysus,  if  Hyacinthus  lived  for 
over  in  Apollo^*',  or  ^pytus  in  Hermes,  it  was  still  more 
necessary,  when  physical  notions  became  subordinate  to  moral, 
that  supreme  sovereignty  should  have  an  unchanging  repre^ 
iHsntative  in  Zeus*^. 

§  28. 

THE  CURETES. 

Polytheism  was  a  practical  analysis  of  monotheism ;  the  many 
gods,  like  the  variety  of  languages,  were  derived  by  the  involun- 

»"  Hymn,  Mere.  111. 

i>7  Hes.  Th.  892.  iEschyL  Piom.  505.  885.  Comp.  Flato,  FoUticiii,  269  (278^ 
mottling  ad  Theog.  927. 

"•  Pbus.  Yii.  5.  "•  Paus.  iii.  1.  8. 

1*  "  E»  Ai«f  fimftJmtt/'  Hei.  Th.  96.  "  Atti*  wm^rtt  ti  /i«#4Xi«f ,  mi)  Bim  Xtynrmtg, 
Tsetiet,  Lye Oaaaaiidra,  1194.  " Ltu§,  v  m^mn  HMif^tuaaun"  Hennias  to  Plato, 
PhaedniB,  zxxiii.  252.  ''  Zens,  t«  ^m^tXtiw  jm)  Mfmravt  ms  rmf  armtnn  fynm,** 
Alex.  AphrodifiennB  to  Aziatot  Hetaph.  ziu.  4. 
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tary  operation  of  many  minds  out  of  the  One,  whose  personifica'- 
tions  may  be  made  as  nomerons  as  the  tokens  of  his  piesence^; 
and  the  denial  of  a  primitive  monotheism '  may  have  arisen  fix>m 
unwillingness  to  confound  the  glimmering  consciousness  of 
unity  with  the  deliberate  conviction  of  it,  or  fix>m  too  proud  an 
estimate  of  the  superiority  of  the  philosopher  to  the  savage  in 
a  problem  where  both  are  almost  equally  at  fault  The  deity 
woriu  simultaneously  in  heaven,  earth,  and  sea';  he  is  first  of 
architects,  navigators,  and  musicians;  for  his  knowledge  is  co- 
extensive with  his  ubiquity,  comprising  all  the  parts  of  space, 
and  all  the  forms  of  thought.  But  worship  always  adopts  a 
certain  form,  and  of  the  many  forms  or  symbols  of  the  divine, 
one  of  the  most  ancient  and  general  was  that  of  the  Sun> 
Which,  among  later  personifications,  was  most  nearly  repre- 
sented in  Apollo.  For  in  the  building  of  the  walls  of  Troy,  and 
the  destruction  of  the  Grecian  rampart  by  the  same  two  powers, 
it  is  impossible  not  to  recognise  the  working  of  the  two  great 
creative  and  destructive  elements;  and  the  slaughter  of  the 
twelve]  children  of  Niobe  by  the  twin  offspring  of  Latona,  as 
pointedly  represents  the  death  of  the  twelve  months  under  the 
influence  of  sun  and  moon^.     Yet  Ares,  Hermes,  Hercules, 

'  AXymt  )«*  mXXaf  }»9mftUi  r»  lun  tn^yumt  trmtvpuMf  %^u.  Iambi.  Myst.  TuL  8^ 
p.  159,  and  note. 

*  TliirlwaU's  Qreeoe,  ch.  vi.  s.  8. 

*  Viig.  G«oig.  iy.  221.     Heg.  Theog.  972. 

*  Poseidon  challengei  Apollo  in  the  Iliad,  (Boatathias,  p.  1196.  1245,)  probably 
for  the  Mune,  or  a  similar  reaaon,  as  that  which  made  him  contend  with  Helios  at 
Corinth,  (Paiu.  iL  1.  6 ;  il  4.  6,)  or  with  Minerra  at  Athens,  (comp.  Biatosthenia 
Obtast.  24.  Plutarch,  De  Defect  One.  7  and  42 ;  and  de  Bi  Delph.  4.  Pans.  yii. 
23.  6.  Oallmiachi  Fragm.  48.  Stnbo,  xiy.  085,)  and  the  festiTal  of  Apollo,  the 
Thargelia,  is  also  that  of  Helios.  (Schol.  Aristoph.  Bquit.  729.  Plat.  1054.  HUUer, 
(Eleine  Schriften,  il  16,)  makes  it  a  question  why,  if  Apollo  were  originally  the 
Sun,  ^e  prae- Alexandrine  writers  had  so  entirely  fbigotten  it  This,  however,  does 
not  appear  to  be  the  case,  (comp.  Lobeck  Aglaoph.  p.  79,)  although,  the  personifica- 
tion "^Helios"  being  retained,  Apollo's  character,  as  Sun-God,  would,  of  course,  be 
litos  prominent  Yet,  though  disguised  in  the  conyentional  or  "  Bpic"  system,  the 
original  symbolism  is  seen  in  the  general  significancy  of  his  attributes,  in  his  plague- 
spreading  arrows,  his  beautiful  hair,  his  posturing  the  herds  of  Admetus  and  Laome- 
don,  his  wieldmg  the  iBgii,  his  winter  retreat  to  Lycis  or  the  Hyperboreans,  and 
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Dionysas,  &c.,  were  also  son-gods;  they  shared  the  solar  em- 
blems of  the  dazzling  orb^,  the  golden  oup,  the  tripod,  and  the 
lyre.  The  true  Apollo  is  said  to  have  been  originally  Dorian; 
but  we  know  firom  the  best  testimony,  that  of  Homer,  Plato, 
and  Aristotle^,  that  a  snn-god  was  generally  worshipped  by  the 
most  ancient  Greeks'.  Diversified  rites  whose  emblematic 
meaning  have  been  laboriously  explored  attest  the  nniver- 
sality  of  a  solar  or  astral  fetichism ;  the  foot  and  chariot  race^ 
the  hnrUng  of  the  discus,  &c.,  mimicked  the  sun's  diurnal 
course,  and  his  subterranean  passage  was  expressed  by  the  noc^ 
tunud  torch  of  Demeter,  HephsBstus,  or  Dionysus.  .Xgialus 
and  ^geon,  the  Poseidon  of  the  lonians  and  Achsans',  is  only 
member  of  a  dualism,  for  the  same  tribes  worshipped  a  sun- 
god*,  bom  of  fire  or  of  water,  occasionally  drowned  or  cast  into, 
the  sea  to  float  within  an  ark,  and  afterwards  emerging  as 
Tennes,  Dionysus,  or  Perseus,  on  the  coast  which  was  to  be 
the  scene  of  his  worship  ^'^.  The  name  Hellen,  the  eponymous 
hero  or  deity  of  the  ^olians,  often  used  interchangeably  with 
that  of  Apollo  or  Zeus",  may  possibly  itself  be  only  an  appel- 
lative of  the  Sun  or  Helios,  in  a  shorter  form^^  a  denomina- 
tion which  seems  to  have  accompanied  the  Pelasgians  fix>m 

poitiailarij  in  the  emblematic  staff  of  the  Daphnephoria  (MUlIer,  Oichom.  215« 
Procluf  in  Photiaf,  989  (or  525).  Pans.  z.  10,  and  in  the  fiicility  with  which  his 
name  absorbed  and  incorporated  those  of  all  other  Snn-Gods. 

»  Orph.  H.  xi  11.    Frag.  7.    Pind.  Pyth.  i.  19. 

'  Comp.  Plato,  Laws,  z.  2.  ^  Gomp.  Mk\l  Chdeph.  971, 

'  AchsBsns,  "sons  of  the  waters "1  from  ach,  aqua,  aquosos,  aqnitania;  hence. 
Achilles,  Achelops,  &c    HMler,  MythoL  p.  2S0,  TnmsL 

'  The  Delian  Apollo,  established  in  the  Oyclades  by  the  colony  of  Nolens  or  Po- 
seidon, whither  sacred  embassies  continued  to  be  sent  from  their  original  home. 
Pans.  iy.  4. 1.    Hoeek,  Ereta,  ii  129. 

*«  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  15.  Tieties  to  Lycophron,  870.  Pans.  iii.  24.  8.  Apollod.  ii 
4. 1.  8. 

"  Comp.  Apollod.  i.  7.  8.  and  6.  Pans.  t.  8.  Bnripid.  Melanippe,  Frag.  2, 
Ion.  68.    Pind.  ^h.  iy.  191.    Hes.  Fng.  0<$tiling,  29. 

"  From  lx»,  splendouz.  Helios,  son  of  Perseus,  founds  the  dty  Helos.  Apollod^ 
ii.  4.  5.  Strabo,  yilL  859,  a  name  often  occurring  in  places  where  the  deriyatioit 
from  tkot,  a  marsh,  is  inapplicable.     MUller,  OrchonL  50. 

T  2 
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their  remote  dwelling  in  Hellopia  in  Thesprotia,  the  conntry  of 
the  Helli  or  Selli,  and  to  have  been  shared  by  the  HyllsBans  and 
Illyrians^'.  Earth  and  Apollo-Helios  were  parents  of  the 
Tritopatores,  the  progenitors  of  the  Attic  Demi^^,  so  that  this 
Son-Apollo  became  the  ancestral  deity  or  first  term  in  Ionian 
genealogy".  Ion,  husband  of  the  moon^',  the  eponym  of  what 
was  once  an  nnimportant  tribe  of  ^gialea^^,  is  himself  the 
god  of  light,  or  Apollo-Xuthus^',  brought  up  in  his  own  Del- 
phian temple,  at  whose  presence,  in  the  Attic  poet,  the  sun 
breaks  forth: 

"  *0  ymyifmrm§  ^fttf  Mnwrt 

while  Dorus  and  Acheus  are  placed  by  this  authority  in  an  in* 
ferior  rank  as  sons  of  the  mortal  father'*.  The  whole  mytho- 
logy of  Greece  confutes  the  view'^  which  would  oppose  its 
religion  as  a  mere  fetichism  of  stocks,  stones,  or  animals  with 
the  symbolical  star  worship  of  Asia.  Throughout  its  stories 
and  genealogies,  the  elements  and  every  part  of  Nature  are  in 
dramatic  action,  and  in  relationship  to  man.  These  legends, 
which  in  thdr  primitive  form  may  be  called  Orphic  or  Cabiric, 
and  which  were  preserved  in  comparative  purity  at  Thebes, 
Samothrace,  or  Eleusis,  became  disguised,  yet  not  altogether 
lost,  by  being  incorporated  with  heroic  poetry**.  We  still 
see  the  offspring  of  Thetis  contending  against  the  sons  of 
Apollo*';   the  sons  of  fire  in  Thessaly  are  at  war  with  the 


"  MiUler,  Dor.  L  14.  »«  Phaochor.  Frag.  2,  Didot. 

"  Gic.  N.  D.  CraoB.  595.  599.  SchoL  Arittid.  Paaath.  97,  p.  28,  Dindoil  Plato. 
Suihyd.  802.    Creiu.  S.  ii.  557. 

*•  Helice. 

»  Afterward!  Aebaia.    Herod,  i.  148 ;  yu.  94.    Iliad,  li.  575.    Pans.  iu.  55. 

1*  Burip.  Ion.  10.  41.  82. 1467.    Pans,  vii  1. 

**  Ion.  1589.  Comp.  Eustatli.  to  Odyss.  z.  2.  The  Pnanepsia,  celebrated  by 
^esens  on  his  return  from  Crete,  were,  aooording  to  some,  in  honour  of  Apollo,  ac- 
cording to  others  of  Helios. 

*  Bdttiger's.  «  MQller,  Orchom.  451.        '  Tonnes,  Hector,  Ite. 
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children  of  the  mist,  (the  Gentanrs  **,)  and  the  story  is  repeated 
in  the  secular  feud  of  Ephyreans  and  Gyrtonians  **,  of  Phle- 
gyans  and  Minyans,  Minyas  *^  descended  firom  Poseidon  heing 
head  of  a  genealogy  of  infernal  powers,  such  as  Orchomenus'% 
Erginus,  the  "gaoler,"  son  of  Clymenus-Hades",  and  Peri« 
clymene-Persephone",  who  exacted  a  yearly  tribute  from  the 
Thebans,  until  the  latter  were  released  by  their  champion  Her* 
cules**.  This  genealogy  is  connected  through  Periclymene,  as 
others  through  Alcestis,  with  that  of  Pheree  in  Thessaly'^,  an- 
other site  of  Cthonian  worship '\  where  Apollo  fed  the  flocka 
of  Admetus,  (Pluto  Adamastos,)  and  again,  through  Chloria 
with  Neleus,  (probably  the  "  unrelenting,")  king  of  Pylus  in 
Triphylia,  an  eponym  of  the  Power  said  to  have  been  there 
wounded  in  a  personal  encounter  with  the  Dorian  Hercules^ 
who  served  him  as  "  Eurystheus  "  in  Mycenae. 

In  almost  all  these  legends,  it  is  noticeable  that  the  God  of 
the  lower  world  is  a  compound  of  Poseidon  and  Hades'*,  and 

"  Hilller,  Orchom.  p.  192,  ipeaks  of  the  birth  of  Centann  from  Nephele  and 
Iiion  u  alftte  addition  to  the  etory ;  bnt  then  whence  came  the  hone  fonn,  and  the 
name  "  Mt-rmtt^^  bull-slayen,  unleei  from  the  ancient  conception  which  made 
the  wet  season  the  destroyer  of  the  dry,  symbolised  in  the  antithesis  of  hone  and 
boll,  the  ktter  being  the  appropriate  oflbriog  to  Poseidon  Hippios,  hewn  to  pieces  by 
the  weird  sisten  in  the  temple  of  his  sobtellnric  consort  at  Hermione.  Com.  Creu.  8. 
IT.  202.  **  These  sona  of  earth  and  heayen,  of  the  cloodsy  or  of  the  spiings  and 
riyen,  are  physical  beings,"  says  Oreoxer,  "personified  under  the  common  sym- 
bolical imagery  of  nature  worship." 

*«  Huller,  Orchom.  188, 189. 

^  Also  a  son  of  Ares,  Helios,  or  Sisyphus.    (M'dller,  Orchom.  1S2.) 

*  i.  a.  "  Orcus,"  the  wealthy,  the  rapacious,  "  LibitinaB  qusestos."  Comp.  IHad, 
ix.  881.  Soph.  (Ed.  Tyr.  80.  "Thesaurus  Ordnus."  Aul.  GeU.  Noct.  A.  i  24, 
€honoT. 

^  from  u^ym,  i.  e.  Orcus,  Pluto,  or  Hermes  Cthonius.  M Uller,  Orchom.  149'.  4« 
The  idea  of  Orcus  was  that  of  a  brasen  prison,  \^»t,    Hes.  Th.  726. 

*  Buttmann,  die  Minyss  der  altesten  xeit     Mythol.  toI.  iL  p.  197.  200. 

*  Schol.  Theocrit.  xri  105.  MUller,  Orchom.  60.  178.  208.  Borip.  Here. 
Furens,  50.  220. 

**  Hyg.  Fab.  14.    Schol.  Alcestis  Bur.  17.    Comp.  Milller,  Orchom.  261. 
»  Miiller,  Dor.  i  827,  TransL 

"  In  the  legend  of  the  Demeter  of  Thelpusa  and  Phigalia  (Pans,  yiil  42.  2),  and 
at  fitther  of  the  horse  "  Axion,"  Poseidon  is  eyidently  confounded  with  Ares  and 
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when  the  Fhsaoian  ohildren  of  Poseidon  in  Homer  are  said  to 
have  lived  "  near  to  the  Gods,"  and  to  have  been  repeatedly 
visited  by  them,  the  poet  seems  indirectly  to  tell  us  that  the 
original  dwelling  of  these  latter  was  not  on  Olympus,  (the  up- 
per world,  '' Hypereia/')  but  partly,  at  least,  in  the  under 
world  of  Minos,  ^acus,  and  Bhadamanthus,  the  western 
bourne  of  the  diurnal  passage* of  those  alternate  or  ''Titanic" 
beings,  among  whom  the  father  of  Zeus,  within  a  specified 
boundary  still  continued  his  ancient  reign.  The  services  of  the 
antique  Samian  Herffium'*,  founded,  it  was  said,  by  the  Ldeges, 
were  significantly  referred  to  "Admete"  daughter  of  Eurys- 
theus"^,  as  most  appropriate  minister  of  the  Argive  Goddess 
whose  choicest  gift  was  the  sleep  of  death".  The  Arcadian 
Pelasgi  were  said  to  have  ** preserved"  the  old  worship  of  their 
mysterious  Demeter  throughout  all  their  revolutions'*;  and  in 
Eleusis,  Thelpusa,  in  ahnost  every  part  of  Greece,  the  same 
Othonian  worship  derived  firom  the  Ante-Hellenio  population'^, 
of  which  we  have  already  observed  traces  in  Hesiod,  was  more 
or  less  prevalent  It  was  commonly  carried  on  in  crypts  or 
caverns,  {/Asyofa  and  ffoQ^oi,)  or  in  artificial  adyta  resembling  them, 
treasuries  of  Atreus  and  Minyas,  the  marriage-chamber  of 
Semele,  Persephone,  or  Harmonia".  The  Demeter-Hercyna'* 
of  Lebadea  presided  over  the  oracle  of  Trophonius,  reputed 
her  nursling  or  her  son,  and,  at  Heimione,  boys  crowned  with 
garlands  of  the  woeful  hyacinth  led  the  procession  of  the  epo- 
nymous Goddess*®.  The  ceremony  of  descending  to  consult 
Trophonius  is  described  in  Pausanias*\  with  the  preparatory 
drinking  the  waters  of  Lethe  and  Mnemosyne,  the  sacrifice  of  a 

Eadef  (Mailer,  Bumenid.  p.  199).  Aim  agam  beoomei  a  sort  Of  Typhon  or  Po- 
ieidon,  when  metamoiphoaed  into  a  fish  in  Bgypt.    (Anton.  Lib.  28.) 

»  Pans.  viL  4.  4.  »•  Athena,  X7.  672.  »•  Herod.  L  81. 

*•  Herod,  t.  61.  "  Pans.  iii.  18.  2.  »  Empedodis  Fr.  t.  48& 

*  Huller,  Orchom.  189. 149,  by  whom  "Hereyna"  is  exphdned  as  ''Oidna.** 
Comp.  the  description  of  Tartarus  as  "  I^jmi  **  in  Hesiod.  Th.  725. 

^  "Cthonia."  Preller,  Demeter,  p.  199.  Hesych.  toc.  Hermione.  Pans.ii 
85.  3.    Oiph.  Aigonaat.  1140. 

*»  ix.  89.  4. 
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ram  over  a  pit  {'*  Is  Bodfov"**,)  and  the  bathing  by  night  in  the 
river  Hercyna.  Triptolemns,  Trophonius,  lasion^  are  inferred 
by  MtQler^  to  be  correlated  Beings  connected  with  agriculture, 
and  with  the  religious  sentiment  which  from  agricultural  phe- 
nomena interpreted  the  harvest  either  as  a  theft  won  from  the 
treasury  of  the  under  world,  or  as  a  boon  to  be  bought  only 
by  an  expiatory  ceremony,  such  as  that  in  which  the  daughter 
of  Minyas  gave  her  son  to  be  torn  in  pieces  by  the  MsnadeSy 
or  in  which  some  member  of  the  Zeus-descended  house  of 
Athamas  was  devoted  to  purchase  the  favour  of  heaven  to  bless 
the  ground  ^^.  This  teUuric  or  agrarian  character  was,  accord- 
ing to  Yolcker^,  the  basis  of  the  aboriginal  religion  of  the 
Pelasgi,  most  prominently  exhibited  in  the  symbols  of  Hermes- 
"  Othonius/'  and  in  those  of  the  more  retiring  powers,  Diony- 
sus and  Demeter,  a  God  or  Goddess  buried,  or  withdrawing  to 
the  shades,  yet  still  esteemed  the  fountain  of  wealth  and  talis- 
man of  safety.  It  continued  longest  in  districts  least  dis- 
turbed by  conquests  and  immigrations,  as  Attica  and  Arcadia, 
where  the  buried  Erechtheus  was  propitiated  with  yearly  sacri- 
fices of  lambs  and  bulls  ^,  and  where  Felops  or  Myrtilus,  who 
raised  the  first  temples  to  Hermes,  were  Gthonian^^  Powers 
honoured  even  before  Zeus^. 

In  the  fertile  Pelasgian  plains  of  Argos,  Eleusis,  and  Boeo- 
tia^',  inhabited  by  a  race  not  yet  Hellenic,  the  worship  of  De- 
meter,  and  of  the  dying  and  reviving  Dionysus  ^^  was  celebrated 
by  the  priestly  races  of  Eumolpus,  Tiresias,  and  Melampus, 
long  before  its  fusion  with  the  kindred  Asiatic  orgiasm  of 
Sabazius  and  Cybele  *\  giving  rise  to  the  greater  portion  of  that 

^  Comp.  Tietzes,  Lycopli.  684.  Od.  xi.  25. 

«  Oichom.  160.  **  MUUcr,  Oichom.  160. 162, 

**  P.  851.  869  of  his  JxpetoB,  «•  Iliad,  ii.  550. 

*'  Hercoles  Hurifieed  to  Felops  "  u  /W^.**    Pans.  t.  1. 15 ;  ▼.  18.  1  and  2. 
«  Schol.  PiDd.  01.  i  149.    Pans.  TiiL  14.  7. 

^  Comp.  the  phiase  "niX«ry«»«f  tv^ar"  in  Utiller,  Orchom.  120.     Asios  in 
Paosan.  yiii.  1.    AthensB,  ziy.  689. 
M  Pans.  ii.  85.  4 ;  viii  85.  2.     Herod.  iL  50. 
"  Vdlcker,  Japetns,  p.  98.     Miiller,  Kleine  Schrift.  ii.  29. 
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bewildering  variety  of  legend  which  enriched  the  later  poetry  of 
Greece.  The  superstition  of  the  mountaineers  seems,  from  the 
coarse  of  its  development,  to  have  been  of  a  different,  at  all 
events,  a  less  sombre  stamp.  This,  though  assuredly  not  the 
worship  of  the  Olympian  Di  Superi,  divested  altogether  of  that 
gloomy  feeling  which  became  eventually  concentrated  upon  the 
infernal  powers  and  their  abodes'*,  may  have  yet  been  in  some  re- 
spects an  approach  to  it.  It  would  be  fieur  beyond  the  proper  limits 
of  conjecture  to  attempt  to  specify  the  peculiar  nature  of  such 
Deities ;  but  it  is  remarkable  that  many  even  of  the  gods  even* 
tually  restricted  to  the  upper  world  betray,  in  many  peculiarities, 
unmistakeable  vestiges  of  alternation  or  "  Titanism ;"  and  this 
not  only  indirectly,  as  in  their  local  proximity  to  the  Phsacians, 
Cyclops,  and  Giants  above  adverted  to  '*,  but  in  personal  cha- 
racteristics and  adventures.  Ares,  for  example,  was  inclosed 
in  a  brazen  jar  during  a  period  determined  probably  by  astro- 
nomical reasons,  Minerva  and  HephsBstus  fell  like  meteors 
from  heaven,  the  unruly  gods  were  flung  headlong  over  the 
steep  verge  by  their  irritated  parent*^,  even  Zeus  occasionally 
absented  himself  from  Olympus,  and  was  threatened  with  im- 
prisonment by  the  rebel  powers  *',  who  were  imagined  by  post- 
Homeric  poets  to  have  undergone  a  banishment,  similar  to  that 
of  Apollo**  in  consequence  of  the  attempt.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  powers  eventually  accounted  subtellurio  did  not 
always  strictly  conform  to  the  conditions  of  their  separate  in- 
vestiture'^; Hades  wounded  by  the  arrow  sought  a  remedy 
on  Olympus  *',  and  the  priestly  author  of  the  hymn  to  Hecate 

"  Comp.  Iliad,  viu.  868. 

•■  Or  in  their  name  "0»^9mnt "  (DuA,  zziy.  612)  •hand  with  the  Titans,  bnt 
which  may  be  nndentood  as  applied  to  them  in  respect  of  their  eventnal  dwelling- 
plaoe. 

•*  Diad,  XT.  28.  «  lb.  i.  400. 

**  It  was  said  that  the  slayer  of  the  Python  was  not  really  exiled  to  Tempo,  bnt 
remoyed  for  nine  "great  years"  to  the  other  worid,  whence  he  retnmed  to  occupy 
the  ancient  oracle  of  Themis.    Plntarch,  de  Defsct.  Orac  ch.  21. 

'^  Hymn  to  Ceres,  87. 

^  Iliad,  T.  898. 
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in  the  Theogony  vaunts  the  still  ubiquitous  character  of  his 
patroness  as  a  Titan,  and  as  still  retaining  her  empire  in  hea- 
ven as  well  as  in  earth  and  sea^'.  This  universal  or  Titanio 
character  became  eventually  confined  to  those  among  the  gods 
called  in  opposition  to  the  Epic  personifications,  '^mystic"  or 
Orphic,  or  to  those  whose  fluctuating  nature  was  dramatised 
into  a  permanent  office  of  ministration,  as  in  the  case  of  Her- 
mes, who  releases  the  other  powers,  and  maintains  a  general 
connection  between  the  upper  and  lower  world.  The  same  me* 
diatorial  relation  enters  less  obtrusively  but  with  equal  cer- 
tainty into  the  attributes  of  Poseidon,  who,  under  the  name  of 
his  relative,  Briareus  or  ^geon,  assisted  Zeus,  as  Oceanus  in 
^schylus  brings  consolation  to  Prometheus.  GeneraUy  a 
friend  of  the  destroying  principle,  hostile  to  Troy  and  delayer 
of  Ulysses,  he  is  not  however  a  destroyer  only,  but  also  a 
builder,  restorer,  and  liberator.  As  the  sea-goddess,  Thetis, 
rescues  Hepheestus  after  his  fall,  Dionysus  firom  his  enemy, 
the  corpse  of  Patroclus  from  decay,  and  that  of  Achilles  from 
the  fiineral  pile,  so  Poseidon  occasionally  performs  the  part  of 
Hermes,  as  by  interposing  in  favour  of  the  captured  Ares  ^^ ; 
and  though,  as  closing  the  brazen  doors  of  Hades'^  and  reckon- 
ing Fericlymenus  among  his  children",  he  might  be  said  to  be 
one  of  the  conspirators  against  Zeus*',  yet  under  another 
aspect  (as  ^geon)  he  rescued  Zeus  firom  imprisonment,  re- 
peating, in  regard  to  the  rebel  Olympians,  the  assistance  he 
had  already  given  to  his  brother  against  the  Titans  '^  that  suc- 
cour*^ for  which  Styx  obtained  the  most  distinguished  honours 
among  the  Oceanides  ^.  The  story  of  Helen  being  detained 
by  Proteus"  on  her  way  to  Troy  in  company  with  Paris,  is 

»  Theog.  418.  421.  427.  «  Odyss.  viiL  845.    Comp.  Iliad,  t.  890. 

■'  Hes.  Theog.  782.  ^  Apollod.  i.  9.  9. 

**  Iliad,  i.  400.    Comp.  Schol.  ApoUon.  Bhod.  i.  1165. 
**  i,  e,BB  one  of  the  Centunani. 

**  Hence  the  emphatic  exception  of  Oceanus  from  the  number  of  the  Titanic  con- 
ipiiaton  who  put  an  end  to  the  geneiationB  of  Unmns.    Apollod.  i.  1.  4. 
••  Theog.  897.  "  Herod,  ii.  112.  118. 
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probably  only  another  version  of  her  being  carried  by  Hermes 
to  the  same  personage**,  who,  as  son  of  Oceanus  or  Poseidon, 
might  be  supposed  to  provide  the  most  appropriate  receptacle 
for  the  powers  of  Nature  during  their  obscuration  or  decline. 
For  the  same  reason  that  Thetis  rescues  Hephaestus  or 
Dionysus,  that  the  Oceanid  Metis  administers  the  emetic 
which  obliges  Cronus  to  disgorge  his  offispring**,  or  that 
Eurynome  (another  Oceanid?)  makes  the  bed  of  Ulysses^*, 
Poseidon  is  represented  as  stabling  the  tired  horses  of  Zeus^^, 
and  the  proverbial  saying  that  the  sea  washes  out  all  human 
ills^',  or,  at  least,  steeps  them  in  Lethe  ^',  is  beautifully  indi- 
cated in  the  hospitable  reception  of  Ulysses  in  Ogygia  ("Ocean- 
land")  by  the  water  nymph  Calypso'*,  the  friend  of  Proser- 
pina '*,  as  also  in  the  delivery  of  Feleus  through  the  intervention 
of  the  horse  god  (Chiron)  who  under  another  form  (Poseidon) 
supplied  him  with  the  same  victorious  horses  which  he  gave  to 
Pelops  '•. 

If  in  these  relations  Poseidon  appears  nearly  allied  with 
Hades,  in  equal  proportion  does  he  tend  to  coalesce  with  the 
great  elemental  genius  and  general  liberator  Hermes '',  until 
the  restrictions  of  personal  individuality  relax  and  disappear 
in  a  common  symbol,  such  as  Erechtheus,  Butes,  or  Atlas'*. 


**  Enrip.  Helen,  46.  "*  Apollod.  i.  2.  1. 

70  Odyaa.  xx.  4.  '>  Iliad,  viiL  440. 

7s  SchoL  Lyeophr.  185.    Comp.  Odyss.  zz.  65.  79.    Iliad,  i.  S14. 

^  Comp.  Odyss.  xxiiL  282. 

^*  "  Concealment ;"  she  was  daughter  of  Atlas  in  Homer;  but  this,  as  Yolker  has 
shown,  is  no  real  inconsistency. 

7*  Hymn  to  Ceres,  422. 

^  Apollod.  iii.  18.  5.  Find.  01  ii.  115.  Iliad,  zxiii.  277.  Comp.  the  winged 
horses  which  delivered  Bellerophon,  AdtastiUy  &c. 

^  The  Heraclitean  theory  of  the  intermediate  position  of  the  sea  between  the 
finer  and  grosser  elements  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  r.  14,  p.  599)  is  a  different  applica- 
tion of  the  same  symboL 

**  Comp.  Iliad,  xx.  24.  Crens.  Symb.  491.  501  sq.  Lanr.  Lydns  de  mens.  B5ther, 
p.  288.  The  husband  of  Demeter  being  the  equiYalent  of  the  wooer  of  her  daughter 
Proserpina-Penelope. 
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If  further  ^e  attempt  to  resolve  (the  relative  agency  of  these 
allied  beings  into  its  probable  origin  as  part  of  the  general  con- 
ception of  the  godhead,  it  will  appear  as  if  the  Olympian  gods 
had  themselves  been  originally  Titans,  Titans  however  not  in 
the  Homeric  sense  as  exclusively  ''hypotartarean/'  but  as  pass- 
ing from  one  hemisphere  to  another,  and  exercising  the  alternate 
office  which  Hermes  alone  among  the  Epic  gods  continued 
openly  to  perform.  Homer's  Titans  are  of  necessity  removed 
out  of  the  way  in  order  to  make  room  for  the  more  decided  per* 
sonality  of  his  gods,  who  however  indirectly  betray  their  essen- 
tially Titanic  nature  when  rescued  or  restored  by  the  good 
offices  of  the  lower  world,  or  provided  through  the  instrumen- 
tality of  the  waters  with  an  opportunity  of  return,  or,  as  it 
were,  with  horses  to  wing  their  flight;  and  as  Europe  could  not 
be  said  to  have  been  fairly  discovered  until  the  idea  of  Asia  was 
defined,  so  the  Titans,  as  a  class,  were  never,  properly  speaking, 
worshipped,  because  they  only  existed  in  that  conceptional 
actuality  which  they  never  possessed  until  the  forms  and  func- 
tions of  the  Olympians  were  arrayed  in  opposition  to  them. 
The  dissimilarity  yet  identity  of  the  Homeric  gods  with  the 
Titans  would  seem  to  be  one  of  the  great  problems  of  Greek 
theology.  The  original  characters  of  the  former  may  be  sup- 
posed to  be  more  clearly  revealed  in  the  heroes  connected  with 
them  as  sons  or  descendants.  Ares  for  instance  in  his  son  Te- 
reus^*,  or  in  (Enomaus"%  Apollo  in  Orestheus,  or  the  migratory 
Orestes'*,  or  the  Hyperborean  Apollo-"  Agrius  "  alluded  to  in 
the  old  legend  of  the  mortal  and  dying  Lycurgus'^  who  perse- 
cuted the  god  Dionysus.  There  was  doubtless  some  remote  age 
and  clime  in  which  the  attributes  of  Apollo  and  Dionysus,  of 

»  Pani.  I  41.  8. 

**  CUled"y«/i^MT«w#.*'    Lyoophr.  161.     Zens  "  Areioi.''    Paus.  r.  14.  5. 

**  Pans,  yiii  8.  1,  said  to  lie  buried  in  Apollo's  temple ;  that  is,  he  was  in  a  cer- 
tain sense  idetnical  with  him. 

**  Worshipped,  howerer,  according  to  Stnbo,  in  Thrace,  i.  0.  as  Apollo  "  Ly- 
eovrgoB." 
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Hermes  and  Zens,  were  associated  in  one  " ;  when  Che  Melam*^ 
podidsB  and  Corybantes  needed  no  reconciliation  with  the  God 
of  Delphi  "^9  when  the  work  of  the  Thracian  Oiphens  was  pro* 
perly  confounded  with  that  of  the  Hyperborean  Abaiis  ^,  and 
when  a  Cimmerian  or  Sintian  (Scindian  ?)  race  driven  from  the 
interior  of  Asia  to  those  shores  of  the  Phasis  and  Mfleotis"*  so 
intimately  connected  with  Grecian  history,  both  mythical  and 
real"^,  brought  along  with  them  a  deity**  comprising  the  sun, 
the  water,  and  the  grave  among  his  aspects,  the  rising  and 
setting  power,  in  connection  with  whom  the  idea  of  a  transfer* 
ence  or  revival  of  the  spirit  passed  into  Greece  through  Scythia 
and  Thrace'*.  At  this  point  the  expeditions  and  persons  of 
Bacchus  and  Hercules,  the  gardens  of  Phcebus  and  of  Midas, 
are  undistinguishable.  But  in  course  of  time,  the  peculiar 
character  of  the  deity  was  determined  by  the  forms  of  his  wor* 
shipi  and  the  same  god  assumed  on  the  plains  and  mountains^ 
or  rather  in  the  poetry,  of  Greece  the  distinguishing  character- 
istics which  afterwards  continued  to  mark  the  Di  Supeii  and 
Inferi,  the  Olympian  and  Gthonian  powers**.  It  was  a  result 
of  this  subdivision  that  the  Pelasgian  Hermes  or  Dionysus  be- 

•3  Plutaich,  de  Ei  Delph.  ch.  9.    Macrob.  Sat  i.  18. 

■*  Diod.  S.  Excerpt  rol.  u.  p.  546.  Odyas.  xy.  255.  StraVo,  x.  p.  194.  TcL 
471.  Gas.  Apollo  might  then  hare  been  called  a  son  of  Zena^ileQiu.  Foipbyr. 
Vit.  Pythag.  p.  SO,  Kiessliog.  Creus.  S.  4. 51,  and  hare  been  lappoaed  to  be  killed 
like  Dionynis. 

"  Paus.  iii.  18.  2. 

•*  Herod,  ir.  11.  Bitter,  Yorhalle,  p.  162.  Hudion'i  Geogr.  Hin.  toL  ii. 
Scymmns  Chins,  p.  52.    Stnbo,  xi.  p.  141. 

"^  On  the  mythical  connection  of  Corinth  and  Colchia,  comp.  SchoL  Find.  OL  xiii. 
74.  Taetsei  to  Lycophr.  174.  Of  the  Tauric  Artemis  Iphigenia  with  Leibnos  an4 
Attica,  Miiller,  Oichom.  805. 

"  For  instance,  the  "  Koros-Bnddha"  of  Bitter,  the  god  of  the  Ceicetes  (Tcher^ 
kesses)  of  Scykx  (p.  81  Huds.  vol.  I),  the  Coraxi,  &c.,  the  Hercoles  or  Jason  of 
Gbeece,  the  Dis-^acnlapins  of  Cimmerian  Sinope. 

"  e.  ^.  Xamokds,  Aristeas,  Abaris,  Pythagoras,  t.  s.  ApoUo  himsel£  lamblich. 
Tit  Pythag.  p.  196.  294,  Kiessling. 

•0  Comp.  Preller,  "  Demeter  and  FerMphone/'  p.  184,  note. 
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came  the  mythical  rival  of  the  Hellenic  Apollo^  and  the  Ho* 
meric  hymn  beautifully  describes  the  eventful  circumstances  of 
the  final  treaty,  in  which  the  Cthonian  power  barters  the  assured 
harmonies  of  the  world  in  exchange  for  the  perquisite  stolen 
indeed,  yet  rightfully  his  own,  those  backward-stalking  bulls 
whose  feet  rooted  to  the  ground  by  the  enchanter's  art  an- 
nounce the  irrevocable  doom  which  bind  the  past  to  the  world 
of  shadows.  The  two  systems  or  classes,  hitherto  unformed 
because  united,  became  for  a  time  separated  *\  Ares,  for  ex- 
ample, is  no  longer  the  being  (Midas)  who  perished  by  drinking 
bulls'  blood,  whose  secret  was  in  the  pit,  the  prostrate  giant 
entombed  under  the  stone  of  Minerva  or  guarding  the  treasures 
of  the  golden  fleece  in  the.  Colchian  grove  of  Hecate,  but  the 
angry  aspect  of  nature  in  the  upper  hemisphere,  husband  of 
Aphrodite  but  slayer  of  Adonis,  the  avenging  Apollo,  (Orestes- 
Tisamenus  ?)  to  whom  his  analogy  may  be  seen  in  the  parent* 
age  of  Gycnus,  the  dealing  of  pestilence  *',  and  in  other  traces 
of  his  dualistic  nature*'.  The  sons  of  Ares  are  sometimes 
caUed  Phlegyans '^,  that  is,  "incendiaries,'"*  a  race  tyrannical 
and  overbearing  **,  foes  to  God  and  man,  though  intimately 
connected  with  both  ",  and  in  particular  described  as  threat- 
ening the  city  of  Cadmus  *",  and  as  violating  the  proper  Apol- 
linic  worship  of  Delphi.  Yet  they  probably  represent  a  prior 
aspect  of  the  same  aboriginal  religion.  Minyas  himself  was  a 
son  of  Ares,  the  worship  of  Zeus  Laphystius  was  in  a  sense  that 

•'  Hiilltf,  Kleine  Schrift.  ii.  287. 

••  Soph.  (Bd.  Tyr.  27. 190.    The  "  rv^ftf  ewf ." 

•^  e.ff.BB"  Psan,*'  Soph.  Ajax,  706. 

'*  From  PhlegyBs,  son  of  Arei  and  Chryae,  fitther  of  Cotonif,  from  whom  hj 
Apollo  or  Iichjs  Asclepins. 

••  Comp.  Iliad,  W.  812 ;  xiiL  688. 

**  Stnbo,  ix.  414^  "regaidless  of  Zeiu**  (H.  Apollo,  270),  i.  e.  imoompliant  to 
the  moral  role  of  the  modem  godt. 

*f  Undiftingmihable  from  the  Lapithse,  the  aons  of  CoeBeos,  ».  e.  Man,  models  of 
•tiength  and  courage  of  the  olden  time.  Iliad,  i.  262.  Xttller,  Oithom.  190, 191. 
194. 

"•  Schol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  i.  785. 
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of  Dionysus**,  and  the  posterity  of  the  Hercules  ''  Gytissoras,*^ 
who  released  Athamas,  became  themselves  liable  to  the  curse 
hereditary  in  their  race  ^*^.  The  poetry  and  theology  of  the 
dwellers  of  the  plains  retired  before  the  fierce  tribes  of  the  in- 
terior, surviving  only  in  minstrelsy  bequeathed  to  record  the 
exploits  of  the  conquerors,  or  in  legends  which  they  partly  in- 
corporated with  their  own,  and  partly  consigned  to  the  more 
reserved  keeping  of  mysteries  ^*\  The  revolution  appears  to 
have  been  accompanied  by  a  general  exchange  of  sacerdotal 
kingship  for  the  rule  of  warrior  chiefs  or  heroes  apart  firom  the 
priesthood,  and  constituting,  under  various  names,  AchflBans, 
lonians,  or  Dorians,  a  feudal  aristocracy'**  distinct  from  the 
conquered^  who  became  helots,  t .  e.  slaves,  or  feudatory  Pe* 
nest»,  FerioBci,  or  Teleontes.  The  great  historical  movement 
of  the  Grecian  population  caused  by  the  inroad  of  those  "  sona 
of  Hercules,"  who  from  Thessaly  and  Macedonia  came  to  be 
ancestors  of  the  princes  of  Thebes  and  Argos,  was  probably 
only  the  last  of  a  long  series  of  similar  revolutions  either  less 
important  in  themselves,  or  less  celebrated  in  song  '*'.  After 
the  ThessaUan  deluge,  Deucalion,  father  of  Orestheus,  the  type 
of  the  ^oUan  inhabitants  of  the  country,  and  his  wife  Pyrrha, 
a  personification,  as  supposed  by  some,  of  the  country  itself^, 
appear  among  the  mountains  of  Central  Greece  surrounded  by 
Leleges  and  Guretes,  both  described  as  wandering  and  warlike 
races**",  extending  through  the  highlands  from  Acamania  to 
Eubcea,  and  afterwards  entering  Peloponnesus.  A  new  ^olis 
was  founded  in  ^tolia  '^*,  and  ^tolia  afterwards  sent  colonists 

•*  H&ller,  ORhom.  132. 168. 

»"  lb.  159.    Herod,  m  178. 197. 

»i  MUller,  Orehom.  446. 

>«  Called  in  Homer,  Henod&c.,  "AwXiif*^**  and  '' J^t^^  mikpitl"  "jS^riXuf/' 
"  iwxi/i*«^;t;«,"  &c    MiiUer,  ib.  117. 181.    Paui.  i  81.  2. 

^  Comp.  Herod,  ii.  58.    Battmann,  Myth,  il  260,  261. 
.   ^  Apollod.  Fng.  p.  48Q.    Strabo,  ix.  44$. 

>«  References  in  Yolcker,  p.  878.    Comp.  Ariitot  in  Strabo,  m  821*. 

>«•  Thucyd.  iii.  102.    ApoUod.  i.  7.  7. 
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tinder  Oxylus  ^^^  to  Ells.  In  Elis,  the  land  of  Augeas,  the 
"  shining,"  the  son  of  Helios,  first  governed  by  Endymion  who 
had  fifty  daughters  by  his  wife  Asterodia  or  the  moon  '^*,  the 
Olympic  games  were  instituted  by  Guretes,  while  their  asso- 
ciates, the  Leleges,  one  of  those  problematical  races  who  in  dif- 
ferent sites  appear  under  different  forms,  and  the  etymology  of 
whose  name,  as  hinted  in  the  Hesiodic  fragment  ^^,  would 
simply  mark  them  as  autochthonous,  became  ancestors  of  the 
Laoonians  and  Messenians.  All  were  probably  included  among 
those  ^olian  worshippers  of  Poseidon  and  descendants  of 
Helios  who  had  already  witnessed  the  battle  of  the  elements  in 
their  native  Thessaly,  where  Hercules  founded  Elone  among 
the  Lapithas  in  memory  of  his  victory  over  the  Centaurs  "*,  and 
where  the  Fhlegyans  of  Gyrton  or  Gorton,  the  city  of  Goronus 
and  Ixion^",  carried  on  their  hereditary  warfare  against  the 
Thessalian  Ephyreans  '^'.  In  their  eventual  establishments  the 
peculiar  patrons  of  each  tribe  seem  to  have  been  more  accu- 
rately ascertained.  The  children  of  the  daughter  of  the  Sun  "' 
by  Poseidon  adopted  at  Pylus  the  religion  of  their  father,  while 
the  Gorinthians  who  worshipped  Poseidon  on  the  shore,  conse- 
crated their  citadel  to  Helios  as  their  tutelary  Zeus  '*^.  It  was 
at  Gorinth,  the  "Sun  city,"  "Heliopolis,""*  where  the  ele* 

^^  Son  of  Area,  the  <' shaip-mghted,"  or  the  triophthalmic  HUller,  Dor.  i.  61. 
Horn.  H.  Apollo,  874. 

>«•  Paiuk  T.  1. 

10*  85  Gottlingy  xtmrmtt  m  yasnf,  or  "  men  made  from  stones."  Comp.  Find.  01*. 
ix.  70. 

"0  Schol.  Iliad,  ii.  789. 

i"  SchoL  ApoUon.  i  57.  Steph.  Byz.  ad  r.  Strebo,  yil  880;  ix.  489. 442.  The 
Gyrtonians  were  also  called  Fhlegyans. 

"*  Hiiller,  Orchom.  188. 

"'  Tyro.  Horn.  Od.  ad,  286. 

"«  Pans.  iL  1  and  6.  Aristides,  Isthmicns,  torn.  i.  p.  44  (40  Dindorf).  Miiller 
treats  the  Corinthian  sun  reUgion  and  the  Foseidonian  as  succeeding  each  other,  ^gi- 
nettca,  i.  7,  p.  27. 

11*  Enstat.  ad  Iliad,  ii.  570.  Steph.  Bys.  Sphyre.  The  grave  of  Neleus-Poseidon. 
Fans,  ii  2.  2. 
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ments  were  thus  apportioned  to  their  lei^ectiTe  soYereignSy  that 
Bellerophon  caaght  the  Neptaoian  emblem  of  the  winged  horse 
by  Peirene,  and  that  the  iBolid  Sisyphus,  the  ''spy  of  gods  and 
men,""'  detected  the  rape  of  ^gina  from  the  rock  of  Epope. 
Sisyphns  banished  from  his  throne  preserves  even  in  hell  his 
real  office  "^,  his  stone  being  the  solar  disc  which  he  strives  to 
roll  ap  the  steep  of  the  zodiac. 

When  Corybas  is  made  father  of  Apollo,  and  the  Cnretes 
and  Corybantes  his  children"',  the  story  must  be  understood 
as  implying  a  frision  of  the  proper  Apollinio  worship  with  that 
of  the  older  sun-gods  of  Phrygia  and  Crete.  But  this  amalga- 
mation of  ideas  was  facilitated  by  their  prior  affinity.  The 
Delphic  oracle  was  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  **  Coretas," 
who  gave  his  name  to  the  Corycian  cave,  to  Lycorea,  and  even 
to  the  oracle  itself  (''Cortina')"*.  We  have  already  seen 
instances  of  a  form  of  worship  confounded  with  the  idea  of  a 
fictitious  nation  in  the  Amazons,  as  it  was  also  in  the  Tel- 
chines,  the  Cabin  or  CabirsBi  in  Fausanias,  &c. ;  and,  possibly, 
the  name  of  Cretheus  and  many  others^**,  particularly  that  of 
the  Curetes,  may  be  interpreted  as  marks  of  a  widely  extended 
form  of  religion^",  of  which  the  anned  or  pyrrhic  dance  in 
honour  of  the  sun  was  a  principal  feature*".  Both  Acamaoia 
and  ^tolia  were  anciendy  called  Curetis'",  that  is,  the  abori- 

>'*  "  Epopeua,**  Horn.  Hymn,  Ceres,  62. 

"^  Xi#wf«f«  the  wiie  Qod, rMiv  y«CM  Lm^an  f«ri rmtt  ht&t — #vf<f  ^  i  9*f*t  ««^ 

AitXiwri.  BiuUth.  to  Odyss.  X.  p.  1702.  Pheneyd.  Ston.  166.  Find.  OL  ziiL 
74.  Siiyphuf  Memi  partly  Athu-Henoee,  pwtly  a  Sol  inferas;  the  Gorinthiaiit, 
*'tl  mw§  Sirvfftf,"  were  hif  deicendanta.    Philoatr.  Heroic,  six.  14,  p.  789. 

"•  Cic.  N.  D.  iii.  28.    Stiabo,  x.  472.    Schol.  Lyoophr.  78.    ApoUod.  L  8,  4. 

*>•  Paul.  iz.  24.  4. 

i»  Bach  as  Kerkyon,  Oorythns,  Oorabns  killing  the  monster  sent  by  Apollo 
(Pans.  I  48.  7),  Cercaphns,  son  of  Helios.    Plntaich,  de  Flnr.  Huds.  p.  88. 

*«  Pans.  Tin.  24.    Strabo,  z.  462. 

>**  Strabo,  z.  467  (162.  278.  Teh.).  Hemsterhens's  Ladan,  i.  226.  Pfens.  iiL 
25.  2.  "  Pyirhicos*  was  said  to  be  one  of  them.  Stnbo,  z.  168.  Teh.  Nonn. 
Dion.  zzir.  75. 

>**  Steph.  Byi.  "AthensB,"  and  ^'Km^.*  Apollod.  L  7.  6.  ApoUon.  Bh. 
if.  1229. 
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ginal^'^  country  of  the  Curetes,  who  appear  sometimes  as  an 
orgiastic  priesthood  circling  round  the  altars  of  the  sun,  and 
attendant  on  Deucalion  or  Zeus^*^,  sometimes  as  gods  them- 
selves^ though  usually  of  a  subordinate  class'''.  Strabo  ap- 
pears to  have  considered  them  as  originally  priests  performing 
orgiastic  rites  ^'^ ;  not,  however,  the  charlatans  or  cheats  which 
they  would  seem  to  modem  scepticism,  but  men  who,  under 
the  influence  of  a  religious  frenzy,  as  unaccountable  to  them- 
selves as  to  others,  became  ideally  blended  with  the  divinity 
which  was  supposed  to  agitate  them.  It  was  only  when  in  a 
later  age  these  ceremonies  had  been  made  an  object  of  reflective 
speculation,  that  the  visible  agent  became  as  it  were  merged 
and  forgotten  in  the  spiritual,  and  that  the  human  performers 
.of  a  mysterious  rite  were  permanently  elevated  into  a  class  of 
problematical  divinities,  like  the  Anactes  or  Anaces  of  Athens 
or  Amphissa***,  the  Tritopatores,  Dioscuri,  Satyri,  &c.***  Like 
other  Nature  gods  they  had  an  equivocal  character,  as  alter- 
nately sportive  or  malevolent'*^,  and  in  particular  were  to  Zeus 
what  the  Pans  and  Satyrs  were  to  Dionysus,  the  Gorybantes  to 
Cybele,  the  Gharites  to  the  Acidalian  Aphrodite,  the  Muses  to 
Apollo"'.  They  were  supposed  to  have  performed  among  the 
gods  the  pantomimic  dance  common  among  rude  tribes,  and 
which,  like  other  human  practices,  such  as  eating,  leaping,  and 

***  Strebo  rejects  the  idea  of  the  denTation  of  the  JBtoliaa  Ciiietes  oat  of  Crete, 
z.  466.  (p.  154.  Teh.) 

»  Dion.  HaL  i  17. 

>*•  Stmbo,  z.  p.  208.  Tchuk.    J)iod«  S.  t.  65.    Paul.  iii.  25 ;  ir.  81. 

*"  z.  155. 157.  Teh.;  and  where  he  epeaka  of  the  "connection"  of  the  legend  of 
the  birth  of  Zeni  with  theie  practices  (171.  Teh.),  as  an  afterthought :  "  w^tn^^mfUpM 
fu4§f  wt^i  rut  TM  A««f  ytnnttf" 

»»  Fans.  z.  88. 

>»  Cic  N.  D.  iii.  21.  Eurip.  Baccha,  120.  180.  A  theoretical  snbdivision  of 
their  chief  or  parent,  bat  collectiTely  identical  with  him  around  whom  they  danced* 
Welcker,  TiiL  196. 

**  Hee.  ap.  Stnb.  z.  471.    Orph.  H.  zzzvii  14. 

">  Eurip.  Cyclops.  220.    "w^mtAm,'*  or  attendants. 
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wresding,  was  adopted  in  the  ritaal  of  religions  ^^.  The 
tomaltuous  excitement  of  barbarian  worship,  which  also  cha- 
racterised  many  of  the  religions  celebrations  of  the  Oreeks, 
contributed  to  swell  the  legendary  accounts  of  the  gods  in 
whose  honour  it  was  performed ;  and,  if  it  be  allowable  to  give 
a  preference  to  one  among  many  conjectures  about  a  word  so 
notoriously  the  object  of  speculation '**,  we  may  adduce  the 
opinion  of  a  distinguished  scholar^*^  who  derives  the  word 
Ohor,  or  Ohoros,  an  ancient  name  of  the  sun,  out  of  Asia'**, 
according  to  which  ''Guretea"  would  mean  sun-worshippers, 
indicating  a  form  of  worship  as  widely  extended  as  their 
name*".     Hence  they  were  confounded  with  the  Phrygian 

1**  Plato,  Laws,  799.  2  Samuel,  tI  14.  Ro1>ertMn'i  America,  ii  183.  Ladan 
de  Salt  ZTi.  p.  277.  (Vein.  8.  iL  S67*.  Dandng,  tike  kuatiBg,  (Zen.  Op^< 
ch.  1),  wreetUiiK,  and  iong,  waa  eappoeed  to  be  of  dinna  inetitiitioa. 

^^  In  preference  to  the  explanation  "yon^g  wacrion,"  Biad,  xbc.  198.248. 
Stnbo,  X.  467;  though  the  two  etymologies  may  possibly  be  connected.  Oomp. 
Bottiger,  Ideen,  iL  6.     Hoeck,  Kieta,  i.  202.    Strabo  says  justly,  "wUnmx^ 

'*«  Osii  Sitter,  "YorfaaUe  Evroftaacha  Y<4kefg«ehichteB,"  p.  8%  83,  iq.  89u 
'**  Whence  the  race  of  the  Kams,  or  "  sons  ol  the  Son,**  whose  war  with  the 
Pandns  is  described  in  the  Maha-Bharata,  the  Pandoos  being  fitroiirites  of  Crishna, 
the  Knms  probably  a  reminisoenoe  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  extreme  north,  "  Utlaia 
Karn,"  whence  the  Inmians  came  into  India.  <Oomp.  Lassen.  Ant  L  626.)  Fkea 
the  same  sonxce  comes  the  woid  Khorsaui,  "land  of  the  Sna,"  and  the  name  of  the 
rirer  and  king  called  by  the  Qreeks  "Kv^"  and  "K§^"  "Kv^m  nmXw^iw  u 
Tli^rut  rn  *UXin,**  Pint  Yit  Artaxerx.  ch.  1.  K«^— «  fimrtkiVf  rmw  Tlt^rm  i 
wmXmt§f'  'RA.i«v  7«;  i;^ii  rwMfui.  Btym.  Magn.  p.  580.  Oomment  to  Dionys. 
Perieg.  1078.  "Cor,"  WeUh,  "a  dide."  Hence,  X«e«r,  »v»A«.  Hesych.  The 
orb  of  day,  Eorip.  Electra,  465.  Asch.  Prom.  91.  ma^  »«^ii,  and  tuffn,  the 
head.  Bostat  to  D.  e  84.  N.  576:  »Mf,  the  hair,  the  head  sorrtranded  with  hair 
being  compared  to  the  son  sunoanded  with  beams,  the  resplendent  tresses  of  the 
Homeric  helmet<rest :  "  m^vt,"  a  helmet;  "  m^"  the  bird  of  Apollo.  Bostat  to 
H.  ir.  101.  Porph.  Abst  4.  HoweTcr,  Welcker  calls  it  Uindness  not  to  see  that 
'*  Cmwtes"  are  derived  from  mw^^i.     Trilogie,  190. 

^*  Not  only  in  the  reputed  residences  of  the  Cnretes,  bnt  extending  from  Asia 
throughout  Burope  from  Khorasan,  Canunania,  and  the  Ceroetes  of  Scylax  to  Gsr- 
niola,  Corsica,  Cora,  Cortona;  comp.  Coronea,  Corsese,  Oyrtone,  Corydallus,  Corasos, 
&c.,  and  the  l^nds  of  Croesus,  in  Photius,  Bibl.  110.  Baehr's  Ctesias,  p.  104. 
Pers.  ch.  49,  p.  194.    Plutarch,  Y.  Artaxerx.  1.    Zanthi  Fragm.  19. 
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OorybaDtes  and  Idsi  Bactyli^"^,  bequeathing  the  same  common 
appellation  to  many  a  tribe  and  mountain  in  Asia  as  well  as 
Greece.  We  may  imagine  the  muttered  chant  or  incantation 
of  the  ancient  Pelasgi  as  they  circled  round  the  altar  ^'',  like 
the  Indians  in  their  war  dance,  and  like  them  streaked  with 
paint,  the  red  colour  from  whence  the  dance  itself  probably 
derived  its  name  of  '^Pyrrhic/'"'  Tbe  Indians  saluted  the 
rising  sun  with  a  dance  and  gesticulations  in^utatiye  of  the 
celestial  movement  of  the  luminary  ^^,  as  the  ancient  Israelites 
leaped  or  '' hopped"  round  their  altars ^^^  in  the  orgies  of  Baal. 
The  Thracian  dances  of  the  Amazons  on  the  Tbermodon'^, 
and  the  Salian  dance  of  the  priests  of  Mars  at  Borne,  derived 
from  the  Lydians  and  Etrurians'^',  had  a  symbolical  meaning 
imalogous  to  the  choruses  of  Apollo  at  Pelphi,  Thebes,  or 
Delos^^,  the  rhythmical  rowing  of  the  Argonauts,  or  the  har- 
monious hammers  of  the  Cyclops.  Dancing,  says  Lucian'^^ 
was  coeval  with  creation*  with  the  movement  of  the  stars,  and 
with  the  birth  of  Love.  Helios  himself,  represented  by  the 
Oretan  Meriones,  was  a  consummate  dancer'^;  and  Minerva 
played  the  Pyrrhic  measure  to  the  alternate  step  of  the  Dios- 
curi "^    The  gods  danced  on  Olympus***;  their  solemn  cho- 

^  Bttabo,  X,  215.  TcL  Diod.  S.  r.  01^.  HoUanid  Fngm.  Stan.  p.  107. 
Lnciet  u,  680. 

>»•  Viig.  An.  iy.  146. 

'>*  Comp.  Hot.  Ep.  ad  Pi«.  277.    Athens,  ziv.  629.    Strabo,  467. 

i«  Lttdan,  de  Salt.  17. 

***  Exod.  zxziL  19.    1  Ejxigi,  xyiii.  26,  in  the  original. 

^  Yitg.  Mn.  XL  660, 

>»  Valer.  Max.  ii.  4.  8.  Livy,  yii.  2.  The  dance  of  the  Salii  in  the  Gampuy 
JIartini  m$  the  soleBin  inangnntion  of  the  year  addrewed  to  the  God  of  Natore  in 
hit  ^laiacter  of  the  warrior  Sun.    Sery,  to  Viig.  Mil  iiL  85 ;  iL  825. 

^**  ApoUon.  Bh.  i.  586.  Comp.  Yiig.  Mjl  yiii.  285.  Hacrob.  S.  iii.  12.  Span- 
heim  ad  Gallim.  Dian.  iii.  170.  242  and  247.    Borip,  Here,  Fur.  690. 

>^  De  Saltat.  7. 

*^  Athenaeua,  5,  ch.  10 ;  comp.  1,  ch.  40.    Iliad,  xri.  617. 

i«7  igehol  Find.  Pjtb.  ii  127.    Ariftides,  I  p.  26. 

>^  Hyma,  Apollo  Pyth.  19.    Has.  Scat  H.  201. 
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rases  led  by  Zeus^^  in  heaven  were  conducted  on  the  Lyoffiaii 
hill  by  Pan"*,  as  by  Apollo  and  Dionysus  on  Parnassus"'. 
The  seemingly  anomalous  dances  of  Mais'^  and  Aphrodite 
belong  to  their  physical  character;  and  if  Venus  led  her  cho* 
ruses  beneath  the  glimmer  of  the  moon"',  it  was  because  as 
the  homed  Astarte  she  united  the  symbol  of  the  lunar  crescent 
rising  out  of  the  ocean  with  her  attributes  as  queen  of  Na- 
ture***. The  dance  of  the  "  %a^«o«f  otoi"  Guretes  was  an  astro- 
nomical one;  it  was  the  earthly  response  to  the  choruses  of 
Olympus"',  like  the  Gnossian  measure  performed  by.  Theseus 
at  Delos  after  his  escape  from  Crete,  and  said  to  have  been  a 
mimicry  of  the  mazes  of  the  Labyrinth"';  in  short,  the  sidereal 
dance,  *'  not  without  song,"  sculptured  by  DsBdalus  or  Hepluas- 
tus"^,  the  architects  of  Nature,  in  which  the  central  tumbleiB> 
**tufPi<rTfi^s,"  were  sometimes  the  Dioscuri,  or  lights  of  heaven!*^ 
sometimes  the  genii  of  the  seasons"'  represented  by  Hermes 
and  Ares"',  among  whom  the  Corybas  vuMrsfivo^  circled  in  the 
maze  of  Nature  s  revolution  streaked  with  the  blood  of  his 
murdered  brothers  "\    In  this  sense  the  Guretes  were  said  to 

i«  Zeiu  WM  repretentod  dandng  in  the  Titaatomaclij  of  Eomelus.  AtbenB.  L 
ch.  40 ;  YiL  ch.  5. 

>«  Ghugnuuit,  liL  p.  168. 

1"  Soph.  Antig.  1180. 1148.  AthenMu,  I  22^  Comp.  Odjn.  im.  lOS.  247. 
848.    Hence  Cronui  and  eren  Zens  might  be  placed  among  Coretet. 

"*  Area,  "  •e;^'"*^'-''    Lycophr.  249. 

m  Hor.  Od.  i.  4,  5.    Comp.  Arittoph.  Lyiiftr.  1815. 

^  Uichold,  VorhaUe,  ii  60-68. 

»"  Pind.  01.  xiy.  12. 

iM  The  "Genmo^**  or  Cimn»4anoe.  Enitat  to  Iliad,  S  590.  Flnt.  Yit 
Thei.21. 

^  niad,  ib.  The  idea  being  probably  taken  from  a  woik  of  art,  inch  as  the 
GnoMians  itill  poaseiaed  in  the  time  of  Pannniai,  iz.  40.  2.  Comp.  Hoecfc,  Kretay 
p.  67,  68. 

iM  Lndan  de  Salt  10.    Cienx.  S.  ir.  117. 

u*  Spanheim  in  CalUm.  Hym.  Jor.  52. 

iM  Horn.  Hymn,  Apollo,  FytL  28. 

'**  Orphic.  H.  zzzviL  28 ;  zzzix.  6.  Httller,  Orchom.  451.  Halina  and  Lao- 
damns,  those  nneqnalled  danoeri,  throw  about  the  ball  made  by  Polybns  (Hennet- 
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have  been  ihe  first  teachers  of  astronomy,  and  of  religious  mys- 
teries^^; since  the  sidereal  dance  of  heaven  is  the  archetypal 
jubilee  of  nature^*',  the  pattern  of  all  human  forms  of  adora- 
tion. It  was  probably  the  prominent  part  assigned  to  Crete  in 
the  mythical  development  of  Greece,  as  well  as  its  pre-eminence 
in  the  armed  or  orgiastic  dance  ^'^,  which  made  the  Curetes  who 
attended  the  birth  of  Zeus  seem  the  primary  type  of  all  similar 
rites  and  persons^*^.  But  the  denomination  was  properly  a 
general  one.  The  Curetes  were  sons  of  earth  or  of  the  atmo- 
sphere^^. Their  central  habitation  was  in  Acamania  and 
^toUa,  where  they  were  assisted  in  their  wars  by  Apollo  ^'^; 
in  EubcBa,  their  king  was  Phorbas,  the  grazier  or  nourisher^'', 
the  fiiend  of  the  great  grazier  Apollo  ^'',  and  perhaps  himself 
identical  with  Helios"".  The  youth  of  heaven"*,  the  Titans, 
and  probably  even  the  Olympians"',  were  their  models;  they 
stood  as  gods  in  the  genealogy  of  Fhoroneus"',  and  had  their 
shrines  and  sacrifices  in  Messenia,  while  at  the  same  time  they 
seem  to  represent  the  remembrance  of  a  race  who  lived  as  yet 
unseparated  from  the  gods  whose  divinity  they  shared.  Their 
name  intermingled  more  or  less  with  ahnost  every  local  gene- 
alogy; the  Sicyonians  were  descended  from   Corax  through 

CthoniDs)  among  the  clouds,  in  tnzni  hurling  it  back  without  allowing  it  to  touch 
the  ground.    Odyis.  TiiL  874. 

^  Theon.  ad  Arat  I  85,  86.    Lncian,  de  Sah.  10.    Crens.  S.  ir.  117. 

^*^  The  muaidan  waa  originallj  aepacate  firam  the  chorua,  the  pantomime  of  the 
one  being  goyemed  by  the  sorereign  hannoniea  of  the  other.  Comp.  Odysa.  viiL  266. 

^  Stnbo,  z.  481. 

^  Dio.  Chryso^  Or.  zl  81.    Soph.  Ajaz,  699.  SehoL 

^  Strabo,  472.  Orid,  Met  !▼.  282.  Welcker  snppoaea  the  deriyation  from 
"  Imbri"  to  be  an  alluaion  to  Imbroi,  i.  e.  Hermea.  Trilogie,  199.  Staph.  Voc 
Imbroa. 

»^  Stmbo,  z.  468,    Pans.  yiii.  24.  9 ;  z.  81.  4. 

>*  Hellanicua,  Stars,  p.  56. 

«  Hyg.  P.  A.  ii  14.    Paua.  tii.  20.  2. 

"^  Apollod.  iL  5.  5. 1.  SchoL  ApoUon.  L  172;  or  with  Heimei  Polymelua. 
Qdysa.  zii.  128.    IL  ziy.  490. 

171  I*  f^^^t  w^futfgt"    Orph.  Fng.  yiii.  40. 

>'*  Comp.  II.  zziy.  612.    Cronus  and  Rhea,  says  ProcluSi  were  the  first  Curetes. 

^  Hesiod  in  Strabo,  z.  471. 
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Coronas^  midistingcdsbable  apparently  from  the  prince  of  the 
Lapiths,  a  son  of  Apollo  and  Ghry8ortlle"^  while  dedudng 
"  Epopeofl/'  the  eoyereign  spy,  a  son  of  Aloeos  or  of  HeUos, 
from  Thessaly*^',  where  the  Grannoniansi  like  the  Gorinthiansy 
had  been  called  Ephyrei.  The  Argire  Heraoleida  derired  their 
origin  fix>m  the  Macedonian  Garanus, 

"  Pelltta  dedit  qui  nomina  regnxn,"*^ 

the  line  of  kings  who  measured  out  the  sun  for  their  portion  ^^% 
and  lived  near  the  fabled  gardens  of  the  Gk)rdian  Midas.  The 
brazen  image  of  a  crow  is  related  to  have  been  discovered  in 
digging  a  foundation  near  Gorone  in  Messenia^  where  Apollo 
had  been  worshipped  from  very  ancient  times  under  the  name 
of  Gorynthus"'.  Gorythus  or  Hellen,  son  of  Paris  and  Helena^ 
or  of  the  sun  and  moon"^  once  lost  his  helmet"^,  for  the 
same  reason,  probably,  as  Hercules  his  head  of  hair^"\  the 
founder  of  Gortona,  and  father  of  Dardanus  and  lasius,  being 
identical  with  Apollo  and  with  Zeus.  Dancing  was  peculiarly 
appropriate  in  the  emblematio  service  of  the  sun  god'"*;  the 
Spartan  youth  danced  on  a  place  called  the  *'  Ghoros"  in  their 
forum,  in  honour  of  Apollo  ^"';  and  when  it  is  said  that  Zeus 
was  preserved  by  the  dancers  of  Guretes,  the  fable  partly  ex- 
presses how  the  regenerated  emblem  of  light  and  life  is  pre- 
served from  the  destroyer  by  the  revolution  of  the  heavens,  the 
true  arena  of  the  rapid  feet  of  the  Pheacians  ("  fAOffutfyycu 

"*  Pan*  ii.  1. 1 ;  v.  8.    ApoUod.  ii.  7.  7. 

"*  Pans.  iL  1.  1 ;  yi  1.     Theopomp.  ap.  Tiets.  hytofhi.  174.    Zeui  Bpopeof. 
Pant.  ii.  6. 
1^  Auoniuft 

*^  In  Herod,  yiii  188,  this  lymbolical  act  is  attributed  to  Peidiocas. 
^'^  Pans.  ir.  84.  w  Bnstat  ad  Odysst  ir.  S. 

"1  The  hair^  i.  0.  the  rays  of  the  san ;  henoe  Apollo  "  Orinitus,*'  jttha— «.  q, "  jabar." 
Bj  analogy  the  strength  of  man  was  sapposed  to  reside  in  the  hair;  henoe  the  expres- 
sion, "  in  rv^mtfih  tsuftnrt  (Herod.  T.  71),  and  the  custom  of  shaying  as  a  sign  of 
huniliation  and  grief.    (Herod.  L  82.    Plat.  Us,  ch.  14.    Leyiticns,  ch.  ziz.  27.) 

<•*  Lncian,  Salt.  16, 17. 

i»  Pans,  ill  11.  7.    Athense.  z.  456  '. 
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4ro3Wy")y  and  partly  how  a  new  religions  conception^  nursed 
among  the  wild  rites  of  a  barbarous  tribe,  was  matured  in  the 
course  of  their  own  development^  and  shared  the  victory  pur- 
chased by  their  achievements.  The  name  of  Guretes,  originally 
the  sidereal  and  actual  performers  of  the  religious  and  military 
dance  called  Pyrrhic,  may  have  easily  been  extended  to  all  the 
tribes  who  used  the  rita^"^;  the  aborigines,  whether  of  iBtolia 
or  Crete,  whose  name,  together  with  the  practices  connected 
with  it,  remained  unaltered  in  remote  fastnesses,  and  occa- 
sionally assumed  a  peculiar  form  in  legendary  history. 

But  the  aboriginal  sun-god  of  Greece  often  appears  a  very 
different  character  fiom  Apollo  or  Zeus.  Physically^''  they 
may  have  resembled  each  other;  and  it  might  be  correct  to  say 
that  a  supreme  '^  Apollo"  consecrated  his  earliest  Pythium  on 
Olympus,  and  that  the  Dorians,  the  "  fi^Mf  Ot^awm  Attoxxu- 
wf"  ^^  were  equally  descended  from  Dorus  and  Hdlen,  from 
Apollo,  from  Hercules,  or  Zeus.  But  there  are  many  local 
personifications,  such  as  Sisyphus,  Salmoneus,  and  Athamas^'^ 
who,  however  afterwards  degraded,  weie  once  looked  upon  as 
divine,  and  whose  characters  indicate  a  rude  and  cruel  super- 
stition, mimicking,  or  rather  dishonouring,  the  true  majesty  of 
Zeus^**.  The  period  of  their  sway  properly  belonged  to  the 
mythical  times  of  Cronus  and  his  Titans,  aft;erwards  repre- 
sented as  rebels  against  the  gods  whom  Hellenic  civilization 
raised  up  to  succeed  them,  while  their  symbols  were  fancifully 
transmuted  into  the  instruments  of  their  punishment**".  The 
gods  were  then  robbers  or  tyrants,  like  those  earthly  tyrants, 
the  son  of  the  powerful  Grius  in  Euboea*'*,  or  Oreon,  the 

^  Gomp.  AthMUBfoa,  ziy.  29. 

***  For  •my  god  liu  an  imwr  tnd  u  outer  character.    Bottager,  Ideca,  L  302. 
»  SehoL  Pmd.  OL  iii.  8S. 
■*'  Zeua  La^yattoi. 
i«  Max.  Tyr.  Diis.  6.  2. 

■**  Thns  the  atone  of  Tantalvi  aod  ffiaypkua,  the  wheel  of  Izion,  the  pillar  of  Pro- 
flMtheua-Hennei,  the  den  of  Okui,  &c 
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mythioal  king  of  Thebes  or  Corinth  "\  They  were  a  race  of 
beings  who  mighty  according  to  circumstanoes,  be  placed  in  the 
list  of  Titans  or  of  heroes,  but  all  of  whom  had  once  been 
nature  gods  or  planetary  powers,  worshipped  with  choral  dances, 
and  still  connecting  their  names  with  the  high  places  on  which 
their  rites  had  been  immemorially  performed  *''.  The  traces  of 
their  worship  were  generally  obliterated,  because,  like  the  Achasan 
god  who  betrayed  Sparta  to  the  Dorians^*',  they  belonged 
not,  properly  speaking,  to  Hellenism,  but  either  to  the  fetichism 
of  the  aborigines,  or  to  that  Phoenician  period  of  mingled 
luxury  and  cruelty  which  had  been  banished  with  Cronus.  In 
ancient  times  the  Guretes  sacrificed  human  yictims  to  Cronus  ^'^. 
But  they  then  belonged  to  an  older  Zeus^*',  or  to  an  ante- 
Doric  ApoUo-Camus^*',  one  probably  identical  with  Ares,  or 
Chryses,  who  exacted  human  yictims  at  Sparta,  or  Gycnus,  who 
kiUed  Lycus  the  Thracian''^,  and  who  built  a  temple  to  his 
father  out  of  the  skulls  of  strangers^*'.  Their  rites  resembled 
those  of  the  ferocious  Pelasgian  Lycaon  rather  than  the  better 
type  adopted  by  his  supposed  cotemporary  Cecrops  in  the 
worship  of  Zeus  the  Supreme  (waroj)  at  Athens  *••;  occa- 
sionally they  were  redeemed  fix)m  the  brand  of  ignominy  as 
Titans  by  being  merged  in  some  more  recent  and  approved 
impersonation,  as  Apollo,  or  Hercules'^*;  but  even  these  better 

1*1  Diod.  S.  ir.  54.  Hia  death  reaembled  that  of  Hercoleg,  to  whom  he  was  re- 
lated. Apollodonu  mentioDB  many  penons  of  this  name  (l  9.  28.  8 ;  ii  7,  8. 
1,  &c.) 

^  Comp.  Paul.  iL  11.  5  and  8 ;  ib.  21.    Croniiu  near  Olympia,  Lycaooi,  &c. 

'•»  Paaa.  liL  18.  »•«  Utri  Pragm.  47. 

»•»  Diod.  8.  iil  60.  »•  Pans.  iii.  18. 

!•'  Pans.  i.  27.  7. 

1**  SchoL  Find.  OL  xi.  19.  The  character  of  the  god  of  the  Thaigelia,  the 
"  mrm^MXAf"  (Horn.  H.  Del.  67,)  acareely  justifies  the  oonstmction  commonly  giyen 
to  the  epithet  "mAus"  (Spanheim  to  CaUim.  H.  ApolL  40,)  which  rather  conveys 
the  meaning  of  "Ouk»t'*  A^. 

*"*  Pans.  yiii.  2 ;  comp.  I  26.    Also  called  Cronns-Satanius.    Macrob.  Sat  L  10. 

*»  Hence  Hercules  is  one  of  the  Guretes.  (Pans.  t.  7.  Diod.  t.  64.)  The 
good  Marathonian  Titan  of  PhQochoms,  (Frag.  157,)  and  Ister,  (Frag.  2,)  is  probably 


■■ 
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oonoeptions,  which  eventually  superseded  the  older  gods,  re-* 
tained  some  traces  of  the  fierceness  of  antiquity;  ApoUo  and 
Dionysus  often  wear  a  frown,  and  Hercules,  the  saviour  of  de- 
voted Athamas*^',  of  Prometheus  and  of  Theseus,  the  usual 
abolisher  of  bloody  rites ''*^  preserves  as  the  '^devourer"  or  the 
''firenzied"  the  mythical  traits  of  Cronus  or  Adrastus.  The 
poetic  tales  of  horror  professedly  extracted  from  the  records  of 
Thebes,  Corinth,  or  Argos,  are  probably  images  of  physical 
vicissitudes,  and  moreover  indicative  of  the  character  of  the 
rites  made  too  literally  to  correspond  with  them,  in  which  the 
alternation  of  life  and  death  was  tragically  enacted  and  imi- 
tated^'. The  sacrifice  of  the  ^olian  Athamas,  the  murder  of 
Sidero  on  the  altar  of  Nature,  or  the  lites  of  Zeus  Lycesus  or 
Acrius  in  Arcadia  which  Pausanias  shudders  to  disclose  ^^^ 
were  an  attempt  to  mimic  by  a  symbolical  sacrifice  the  apparent 
procedure  in  which  death  is  the  necessary  earnest  and  ante- 
cedent of  life,  so  that  the  children  of  Nephele,  or  the  first-fruits 
of  the  Athenian  youth,  must  perish  in  order  that  the  fertility  of 
the  earth  may  be  restored^'.  Again,  when  in  poetry  Agamem- 
non is  made  the  destroyer  of  his  own  child,  and  the  cause  of 
innumerable  woes  to  Greece,  or  when  AchiUes  leaps  like  a 
^'dfiemon"'^  into  the  Scamander**^  and  encumbers  its  stream 
with  dead,  it  must  be  recollected  that  the  former  is  an  ancient 
Acheean  deity'*',  and  that  Achilles,  no  less  a  god*^,  reigned 

the  Mazathonian  Herenlet.  (Pauf.  i.  15.  82.)  The  oonfiuioii  between  ApoUo  and 
older  mm-gods  is  notoriona. 

»>  SchoL  Aiistoph.  Nab.  258.  ^  Macrob.  Sat  i.  7,  p.  240.  Zenn. 

*"  See  Diod.  xz.  14,  p.  416,  on  the  trne  meaning  of  Saturn  devouring  his  chil- 
dren ;  and  Macrob.  Sat.  i  8. 

»*  Tiii.  88. 

^  Oomp.  1  Cor.  xr.  86,  and  the  story  of  Macaria.  Pans.  i.  82.  Henoe  the 
symbolical  self-Mcrifices  of  Godms,  Antipaenns,  &c.,  in  order  to  insure  victory. 
Faos.  iz.  17. 

«•  In  Homer,  meaning  "a  god."  *"  Hiad,  xxi.  18. 

*^*  Comp.  Lycophr.  Cass.  1123.  Eustat  ad  Hiad,  iL  25.  Fans.  iz.  40.  11. 
Clem.  Alex.  Protr.  11,  sec  88.  Comp.  the  Ztvt  Homagyrius  of  £gium.  Pans. 
Tii.  24. 

^  Photius,  p.  487.  Hesch.    Pans.  iii.  20 ;  tI  28. 
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over  the  original  ooonbry  of  the  LaphystiaDL  Zens  in  Aloe,  Alope,' 
and  Hellas'^*.  But  this  Oronian  or  Otiretio  worship  had  more 
than  one  aspect  In  another  view  the  rites  of  the  ante-historio 
deity  were  more  in  analogy  with  those  golden  Satumian  days  of 
ideal  piety  and  jusdoe  still  imagined  to  continue  in  some  dis- 
tant Elysiom,  when  sanguinary  offerings  were  unknown*",  and 
in  this  sense  they  may  haye  contained  the  geims  of  an  impnnred 
or  "  Hellenic"  system,  which,  prefening  mercy  to  cruelty,  even- 
tually substituted  a  moral  power  for  a  merely  physical  one*^\ 
and  lessened  the  frequency  of  human  sacrifices  if  it  did  not 
entirely  repudiate  them*''.  It  was  probably  through  the  supe- 
riority of  the  ^olian  tribes  in  Southern  Thessaly,  their  activity 
in  maritime  adventure,  and  their  preponderance  in  the  cele- 
brated confederation  which  afterwards  became  the  chief  Am- 
phictiony  of  Oreece,  that  the  Hellenic  name  first  became  of 
importance.  Doubtless  Hellenism  had  its  sources  within 
Ghreece  as  well  as  without;  in  the  simplicity  which  forms  the 
better  aspect  of  the  life  of  the  savage,  as  also  in  those  powerM 
instruments  and  pledges  of  civilisation,  the  sacred  assemblies 
and  confederations.  The  Olympic  games  were  among  the 
oldest  institutions  of  Greece,  dating  firom  Cronus,  the  Guzetes» 
and  the  Idfoi  Daotyli,  from  the  revolutions  of  the  stars,  and  the 
first  conflicts  of  the  elements ;  and  as  the  Arcadians  claimed 
the  birth  of  Zeus  as  having  belonged  to  the  "  Cretea"  on  iheit 
own  mount  Lyc8sum*'^  called,  like  many  other  consecrated 
heights,  **  Olympus,"'"  so  the  Olympian  Curetes  may  have 

no  oomp.  Qiga,  ii.  682,  with  H«rod.  Tii.  197.  Tlui  Zeua  if  cdlad  "Aim"  in 
the  Colchian  ncrifioe  of  Phrixiu.    Schol.  Ariitoph.  Nub.  258. 

*"  Ai  St  Atheni  before  the  Bieehtheum  (Pani.  L  26),  or  at  the  "altar  of  the 
pioiii,''  oontiaited  with  the  "jiMMr  /kr/M«"  (Heaych.  "Anktti")  aft  Jkiio§,  Coaip. 
Julian,  v.  H.  TiiL  8.  Forphjr.  Abttin.  il  28,  sq.  Theophiaak  in  Bueb.  Pr.  Bt. 
2.  9.  6,  p.  81,  Heinichen. 

*i*  JSach^.  Agam.  169.  Bloom. 

«' Ofote'a  Hist  L  178.  Smith's  Antiq.  art  Sacrifice.  Porphjr.  Abttiii.  ii  55. 
Bottiger,  Kanit  MythoL  L  880.    M&ller,  Orchom.  158".  160. 

«*  Pans.  tL  20;  viii  2. 

«•  Pans.  TiiL  88.    Stmbo,  yiii  356.    Schol.  ApoUon.  i.  599. 
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hem  ^otiaa  or  ^tolian^  not  Cretan  missionarieB,  though  firom 
aimilarity  of  name  the  latter  may  have  by  a  common  inTeraion 
been  supposed  to  have  imported  what  in  reality  was  indige- 
nous'^'. The  first  establishment  of  the  games  belonged  to  the 
age  when  the  '^Oronian"  Pelops*'^  the  favourite  of  Poseidon, 
perfonning  Nature's  magic  change  under  the  auspices  of  Di- 
meter, won  the  sovereignty  of  the  country  which  continued  to 
bear  his  name,  the  mystery  of  the  Gihonian  goddess  being 
symbolically  attached  to  the  arrangements  of  the  Hippodrome, 
at  one  end  representing  the  crowning  of  the  victorious  hero,  at 
the  other  the  descent  to  the  abode  of  *'  Chamyne."**'  It  may 
have  been  in  another  and  later  age  that  Hercules  brought 
thither  the  olive  firom  the  Hyperboreans,  or  that  the  ^tolian 
OxyluSy  son  or  predicate  of  Ares  or  Apollo '**,  was  chosen 
leader  of  the  Dorian  Heraclidao,  though  his  title  of  triophthal- 
mic  pointed  him  out  as  no  absolutely  unknown  stranger  in  the 
land  of  Endymion  and  Angelas. 


§24, 

CRONUS. 

But  the  development  of  ''  Hellenism/'  i .  e.  of  Greek  im- 
provement, had  another  source  in  the  extraneous  relations  of 
the  aborigines,  in  the  commercial  intercourse  of  the  coastmen 
of  Greece  with  its  islands  and  colonies  \  tt  was  in  this  way, 
probably,  that  the  immediate  birth  of  Zeus,  in  its  commonly 
received  sense  synonymous  with  that  of  law  and  civilisation, 

»•  «  AethlinB,"  ■on  of  Zevi,  il  alio  ton  of  Mollis.    Fsuf .  t.  8. 

«"  Pind.  01.  iiL  41. 

sii  Fhym  "x^M*"  «•  ^  Demeter  "OthoniA."    Yblika,  Japetof,  858.  861. 

*i*  i.  «.  M  Sun-God,  tho  "•harp-oyed,"  "nam  •bn."  Horn.  H.  ApoUo,  874. 
pind.  OL  Yii.  70 ;  or  ai  ion  of  Hnaon,  the  blood-flainad,  another  predicate  of  ArMk 
Pani.  T.  8.  6. 

>  Ariitot.  PoUt.  Tii.  6.    Strabo,  vii.  801,  802. 
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was  generally  refeired  to  the  island  of  Crete  *«  whose  hnndred 
cities  made  the  first  Greek'  pretension  to  extensive  empire^  and 
whose  reputation  for  saccess  in  maritime  adventore  made  it  a 
natural  presumption  that  any  chance  wanderer  from  beyond 
sea  might  be  a  Cretan^  Crete  was  the  centre  of  a  variety  of 
immigrations  and  worships,  where  Asiatic  legends,  engrafted 
upon  the  story  of  the  Phrygian  or  Pelasgian  Nature-Grod, 
afforded  a  clear  view  of  the  materials  which  were  the  basis  of 
the  Hellenic  religion,  and  which  afterwards  became  a  rich  mine 
for  the  speculations  of  the  Eubemerists*.  It  was  in  this  island, 
formed  by  Nature,  thought  Aristotle",  to  domineer  over  Hellas 
and  its  waters,  that  Hercules  mustered  the  host  with  which  he 
proceeded  to  do  battle  against  the  monsters  of  the  we8t^  a 
story  indicating  probably  that  Crete  was  one  of  the  most 
important  of  the  emporia  where  Asiatic  and  European  ideas 
intermingled,  and  to  which  the  FhoBnicians,  generally  supposed 
to  be  meant  by  the  "companions  of  Cadmus,"*  resorted  (as 
they  said)  in  quest  of  Europa.  The  name  **  Europa,"  if  righdy 
interpreted  to  signify  ''  the  dark,"  or  ''  land  of  evening,"'  must 
have  owed  its  origin  to  a  people  living  eastward  of  the  country 
80  designated,  and  can  scarcely  be  assigned  to  any  other  than 
those  Sidonian  adventurers  who  were  the  earliest  manufacturers 
and  merchants  of  Greece  ^^  who  supplied  its  coasts  and  islands 

*  Btnbo,  X.  477.  Henoe  oOled  the  "  Ide  of  Zeo*."  Viig.  Mn.  iiL  104.  Dio- 
nyf.  Perieg.  v.  601. 

'  The  Gieeks  claimed  the  trnditions  of  Cretan  gieataest  as  beloogmg  to  them* 
•elrei^  thongh  the  Cretani  of  Minoa  were  probably  no  more  entitled  to  be  coniidered 
Hellenic  than  the  Garians  and  other  "barbananf"  expelled  by  the  colony  of  Nelena. 
JSlian,  V.  H.  TiiL  0. 

4  Horn.  Hymn  to  Demeter,  123.   Odyai.  xix.  172.   Stiabo,  z.  481.    Herod.  I  2. 

*  Died.  T.  46.  77. 

*  PoUt  ii.  8.  »  Died.  it.  17. 

*  The  sona  of  Agenor  or  Phoenix. 

'  «.  e.  the  Phoenician  Hegperia,  from  "  Ereb."  Oomp.  Bnttmann,  Mythol.  iL 
p.  176.  Mtdler,  Eleine  Schrift.  ii.  85 ;  Orchom.  149.  Pott,  Btym.  Foneh.  ii.  190. 
Hoeck,  Ereta,  p.  88.  The  epithet  "lu^mwt"  in  the  Iphigenia  in  Taoxia  (t.  680), 
may  poMibly  have  a  different  origin. 

'^  Hence  called  in  Homer,  "  vX»^^mX»u" 
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isrith  arms  and  triiikets,  and  who,  in  vast  excavations  at 
Thasos"  and  elsewhere  ^^  left  indisputable  tokens  of  their  long- 
continued  presence  as  miners  and  traffickers  in  the  ^gean, 
which  they  frequented  as  far  as  Tenedos  and  Lenmos".  Crete, 
it  was  said,  was  cleared  of  wild  animals  by  Hercules,  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  rich  presents  received  from  its  inha- 
bitants^\  These  earliest  inhabitants  were  barbarians^',  called 
either,  in  contradistinction  to  later  Hellenic  colonists,  Eteo- 
cretes^^  or  Pelasgi,  because  recognised  by  them  as  having  an 
affinity  with  themselves.  It  was  a  common  practice  with  spe- 
culative Greeks  to  derive  all  Pelasgians  from  the  localities  best 
known  as  Pelasgian  in  Thessaly  and  Peloponnesus;  and  when 
after  the  oblivion  of  centuries  the  dispersed  members  of  a  once 
connected  race  began  to  visit  and  recognise  each  other,  they 
incorporated  their  presumed  affiliation  in  legends  of  imaginary 
colonies,  among  which  each  theorist  selected  what  suited  best 
his  own  system.  But,  if  there  was  any  real  foundation  for  the 
Arcadian  claim  to  the  problematical  Gydones,  the  worshippers 
of  Britomartis  or  Dictynna  in  the  west  of  the  island",  it  is  far 
better  authenticated  that  the  **  Curetes"  who  founded  Cnossus^' 
and  the  prevailing  Zeus  worship  of  the  eastern  districts,  repre- 
sent a  tribe  of  Phrygian  extraction^*,  who,  included  possibly 
under  the  comprehensive  name  ''  Pelasgic/'  brought  with  them 
in  an  unrecorded  age  the  worship  of  the  Asiatic  Nature-God 
and  the  noisy  rites  of  Magna  Mater  (Bhea-Cybele),  and  were 
afterwards  driven  by  more  active  and  civilised  races  towards  the 
southern  coast  and  the  fastnesses  of  Ida  and  Dicte.  But  the 
earliest  occupation  of  the  Cretan  high  places  by  the  ostensible 
name  of  Zeus  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  the  advent  of  his 

"  Herod.  tL  47. 

>*  Gomp.  Stnbo,  x.  447.    Platazch,  de  Defect  One.  48. 
■*  Plait.  Uigeichichte  der  Hellenen.  p.  96. 156.    H5eck,  Eieta,  i.  76,  sq. 
«*  Diod.  8.  ib.  "  Herod.  1 178. 

>•  Stnbo,  z.  475,  p.  281,  Teh.  »  Pkos.  liii.  58.  2. 

»  BoBeb.  GbroiL  Hikn.  p.  267.    H5eck,  161. 

»  The  Fhoroois  in  Schol  ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  1129.    Helkniciii,  Stan.  p.  107. 
Stnbo,  X.  p.  469  a75,  Teh.),  472  (202,  Teh.). 
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Hellenic  namesake.  If  Minos  was  son  and  saocessor  of  Zens, 
the  first  Ouretan  Zeus  was  a  representatiye  of  Gronns^  already 
described  to  mean  the  wild  and  immoral  sway  of  the  Supreme 
Being  conceptionally  separated  from  his  personality.  Properly 
speaking,  the  Oreek  Cronus  was  only  morally  and  poedoally 
distinguishable  from  Zeus.  Zeus  was  united  with  him  in  all 
the  apparent  sites  of  his  worship,  at  Athens**,  at  Lebadea'S  at 
Olympia**;  and  to  say  that  Cronus  was  unknown  to  ritual  is 
in  a  certain  sense  true,  inasmuch  as  the  isolated  abstraction  is 
not  the  real  being  who  existed  antecedendy  to  Zeus,  but  untrue, 
because  Zeus  as  then  conceived  was  invested  with  the  attri* 
butes  of  Cronus,  together  with  the  personality  which  afterwards 
devolved  exclusively  upon  a  different  modification  of  himself. 
The  name  and  attributes  of  Cronus  seem  to  comprise  a  wide 
circle  of  mythical  beings,  with  whom  Zeus  is  both  connected 
and  contrasted:  Lycaon'',  Athamas,  Atreus,  (Enomaus,  or 
Agamemnon^,  in  Bttort,  every  emblem  of  the  old  Nature-God, 
considered  chiefly  as  an  object  of  superstitious  dread,  though 
pardy,  too,  as  a  representative  of  the  golden  age  and  of  hoar 
antiquity*".  But  the  aboriginal  Pelasgian  Cronus  became 
confounded  widi  the  distinct  yet  similar  conception  of  the 
PhoBnician  El,  and  in  this  way  may  have  acquired  in  relation 
to  Oreek  ideas  a  more  distinct  local  individuality.  Cronus  is 
recognised  as  Ilus  or  El,  in  the  confused  genealogy  reported  by 
Philo  of  BybluB'^  who  again  identifies  his  mythical  con* 
federates,  called  Eloeim  or  Cronii,  widi  the  "Titanic  allies,'"' 

»  FMig.  i  la.  7.  «  lb.  ix.  39.  8  tad  4. 

»  lb.  T.  7. 4;  Yiii.  2. 1.  «  lb.  Yiii.  1 1. 

**  Comp.,  with  what  follows,  the  ezpretnon  in  the  A^Bmemnon  (JBichyL  ▼.  1011. 
Bothe),  "  Keep  the  boll  from  the  heifer." 

**  Hence  the  £uilitj  of  the  etymologkal  zendering  of  Gidhu  hj  "(humm." 
Eorip.  Heic.  Fnrcns,  t.  900.    Aiiitot.  da  Mmd.  cL  7. 

*  ButtDuum,  ib.  48. 

"  "m*  •«<  K«Mw."  Or  as  Iliades,  Telchines,  Um  Bactyfi,  Ac  (XoTers' 
Phoenisier,  p.  27.  Bmeb.  Pr.  Bt.  L  10.)  The  Cmetes,  too,  axe  tfmirriiBirt  eniioia- 
nited among iha  ^'Uifma  m^  r«r  K^mm*  Plnfaich,  da  Fade  in  oiba  hoam,  ch. 
26  and  80. 
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discovered  in  Cretan  tradition,  and  inherited  by  the  Greeks 
firom  Hesiod**.  Who  those  Titanic  beings  were,  supposing 
them  to  have  had  any  other  than  a  mere  ideal  existence,  whe- 
ther they  represent  an  early  thbe  even  more  rude  and  omel 
than  the  first  Phrygian  oolonists" ;  or  whether  they  are  only 
an  ideal  expansion  of  the  Pelasgian  or  Phcenician  deity,  s .  e, 
the  more  ancient  Gnretes  or  Corybantes*^  of  the  island,  con- 
trasted with  the  Hellenic  defenders  of  an  improved  Zens- wor- 
ship, is  a  question  which  Diodorus  seems  to  have  been  as  little 
able  to  answer  as  onrselves.  The  Phoenicians  may  have  ap- 
peared under  the  same  questionable  or  repulsive  aspect  to  the 
aborigines  as  the  latter  did  to  the  Hellenes ;  yet,  as  they  were 
pronounced  by  the  oracle  of  Apollo  to  have  been  among  the 
earliest  religious  instructors  of  the  Greeks '\  and  personified  in 
Hermes-Cadmus,  were  supposed  to  have  brought  from  abroad 
the  facilities  of  art  ascribed  to  Hermes-Prometheus  at  home**; 
so,  under  the  reservation  required  in  construing  a  legend  which 
evidently  intermingles  human  beings  and  divine",  it  may  be 
presumed  to  have  been  they  who,  as  the  sea-bom  ''  Telchines," 
manufactured  the  first  religious  statuary*^,  plying  their  trade 
between  Cyprus,  Crete,  and  the  coasts  of  Greece'',  sometimes 
f^peaiing  as  skilful  artists  favoured  by  Athene,  sometimes  as 
magicians  or  demons  capriciously  raising  or  quelling  tempests, 

**  HSeek,  Krata,  1 171.    Oonp.  ii  185,  sq. 

^  Who  ncrifioed  cbildran  to  Oronoi  (Forphyr.  Austin.  iL  |i.  202),  or  Cnon*- 
Zeni)  (Anticlides,  in  Clem.  Alex.  Oohort  p.  86,  Pottei^,  tnd  who,  like  the  Titani, 
were  destroyen  of  Bpi^hui  Dionyeae.    (Apollod.  ii.  L  8.) 

^>  BnieK  Pr.  Bt.  i.  6  end  0.    Julian.  Imp.  Oiat  m  220.    Piod.  S.  r.  S8. 

**  It  if  ohservable  that,  when  Herodotua  deriyei  religioua  lore  from  Bgypt,  he 
nakes  Oadmni  the  bearer  of  it  (eomp.  ii.  49.  64 ;  it.  147.  Hted:'i  Erela,  i  p.  51), 
combining  probably  in  one  name  the  idea  of  an  indigenom  divinity  (the  aon  e£ 
Atlai  or  Zens),  (Tietaet  to  Lycophr.  219)  with  thai  of  Phmidan  coloniMticin  (son 
«f  Agettor  or  Oceanna). 

*>  Weh^er,  Trilogie,  187.    Smdai,  ad  v. 

**  «.  ^.,  Hhe  lickle  of  Oromu  and  the  trident  of  Poaeidon.  Gomp.  Diod.  r.  55. 
dttabo,  ziv.  654.    Gallim.  H.  DeL  51.    IniahzL19.    Hfieck'a  Kieta,  L  855. 

«•  Paul.  ix.  19. 1. 
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and  desolating  the  earth  by  destroying  its  produce  irith  snlphttr 
and  Styx- water. 

Among  the  so-styled  educators  of  Zeus  were  also  the  Ideei 
Dactyli"*,  called  servants  of  the  Adrastea  of  Mount  Ida  or 
Bereoynthos,  seemingly  the  gnomes  of  the  mine  and  forge  ori- 
ginally imagined  by  a  Phrygian  race,  who,  mimicking  the  vol- 
canic operations  of  nature  in  the  mountain  glens,  were  them- 
selves regarded  by  their  cotemporaries  with  mingled  fear  and 
wonder,  either  as  wizards  or  gods*^.  Always  connected  with 
the  name  of  "  Idaea  Mater/'  either  as  their  president  or  parent^ 
they  accompany  the  transfer  of  her  worship  to  Crete,  where,  no 
longer  tied  to  their  original  office,  they  expand  into  gemi  of  the 
elements  or  planets '',  and  become  confounded  with  Corybantes 
and  Curetes'*.  The  Adrastea  or  "Idaea"  whom  they  serve» 
and  who  afterwards  herself  becomes  one  of  the  Cretan  nurses 
of  Zeus,  is  probably  only  a  local  form  of  Bhea,  identical  with 
the  Nemesis  worshipped  by  the  ancient  "hero"  Adrastus**, 
whose  agency  in  Lydian  and  other  legends  would  seem  to 
place  him  on  a  parallel  with  Cronus ;  and  among  the  fragments 
of  tradition  may  be  found  several  personifications,  such  as  Tan- 
talus, or  Zeus  Talaios^^  the  Dactyls,  Titias,  and  Cyllenus 


4t 


**  Paul.  T.  7.  4.  Whether  their  names  were  formed  after  the  aentiment  that  the 
loiirce  of  all  art  and  wiadom  ia  the  human  hand  (Hesych.  ad.  y.),  or  after  the  topo- 
gmphical  metaphor  in  Strabo  (z.  212.  Teh.),  it  ii,  of  course,  idle  to  inquiie. 

'^  The  Phoronii,  in  SchoL  Apollon.  Bh.  i.  1126, 1129.  Welcker,  Trilogie>,  171. 
174.  Hdeck,  Ereta,  L 194.  279,  sq.  Pherecyd.  Stnis,  p.  167.  Clem.  Alex.  Stnmu 
i  16.  78,  p.  860.  862,  Potter. 

**  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  v.  672.    H5eck,  ib.  818,  sq. 

*  Pans.  y.  7.  4.    Hdeck,  ib.  207.    Diod.  S.  y.  64. 

*^  Strabo,  xiii.  p.  281,  Teh.  Bnatath.  Schol  IL  ii.  880,  p.  767.  ApoDod.  iii. 
12.8. 

*'  The  atone,  or  monntain  god.  Agdiatia,  JBigaena,  OaaiiUi  &c  Comp.  Y oaaiiif 
de  TheoL  Oentili,  i.  14,  p.  60. 

«*  The  two  latter  are  called  leaders  of  the  Idaei  Bactyii,  and  "m^^"  of  the 
Mother  of  the  Goda.  Schol  Apollon.  Kh.  i  1126.  To  these  may  be  added  Calans 
(Pans,  yii  17.  5),  Dns  (Iliad,  x.  115;  xL  166.  871),  Maeon  (Diod.  iii.  58),  and 
6q>edally  the  Dactyl  Acmon,  whom  Hesychins,  following  an  old  tradition,  makes 
identical  with  Uranus  and  Cronus.  (Comp.  Alcman  in  Bustath.  to  Iliad«  p.  1154 
and  1150.    Antimachi  Frag.  Dabner.  42.    Callim.  Frag.  Bentl  147.) 
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and  TeacrdSf  son  of  Id»a,  the  Phrygian^  or  Salaminian  sacri- 
ficer  of  human  victims  to  Zeus^^  all  of  whom,  as  presamable 
consorts  of  Bhea,  may  serve  to  fill  up  the  seeming  blank  be- 
tween the  Phrygian  Atys  and  the  Cronus  of  the  Greeks^'. 

The  correlated  God  of  Phoenicia,  the  Cronus  of  the  Lycian 
Solymi**,  the  Apollo  Telchinius  of  Rhodes*',  whose  colossal 
form  probably  corresponded  with  the  gigantic  Sol-Talaios  of 
Crete,  was  Moloch,  the  devourer  of  his  own  children**,  God 
arrayed  in  his  character  of  terror,  on  whose  altar  the  first-bom 
of  man  and  beast  had  been  immemorially  offered,  in  order  to 
purchase  exemption  from  evil  and  sterility*'. 

The  Cretans  were  said  to  have  sacrificed  human  victims  to 
Zeus,  as,  by  a  similar  perversion  of  names,  the  Lesbians  to 
Dionysus'^,  and  this  although  Cretan  civilisation  was  com- 
monly connected  with  the  name  of  Zeus,  and  of  Minos,  who  was 
his  son  by  a  daughter  of  PhoBnicia*\  But  the  name  of  Minos, 
as  well  as  that  of  Zeus,  is  used  in  different  senses*'.    The 

«  Diod.  iv.  77. 

^  Lactant  Init.  L  21.  Tencnu  Beemi  to  connect  the  notion  of  Cronoi  with  the 
Anatie  Apollo  "  Bmintheni,'*  whoee  wonhip  he  introduced.  SchoL  Lycophr. 
1806.  The  Trojan  Apollo,  again,  if  the  "  Lydiu^''  or  Lykegenes,  the  wolf-god, 
inyoked  by  Glancns.  (Iliad,  xn,  514.  Com.  ▼.  178.)  Many  other  companions 
might  be  made,  ai  to  the  Zeoi  Ghryaaor  of  Stratonikeia  (Stiabo,  idr.  660),  the 
Zena-Anax  of  Miletoi,  Z.  Labrandeui,  Dardanus,  married  to  Batieia  or  Myrina 
(XL  ii.  818.    Apollod.  iiL  12. 1.  6),  Dos,  &c 

**  n  ahonld,  howeyer,  be  noticed,  that  a  dnaliim  of  wx  can  icaitely  be  expected 
to  be  10  clearly  marked  in  Anatie  legend  ai  in  Greek,  since  the  former  seems  to  hare 
often  preferred  to  contemplate  Nature's  unity  under  the  symbol  of  the  herma- 
phrodite. 

^  Plat  Defect  One.  21.  Oomp.  Joaeph.  Ap.  L  22.  Pint.  Vik  Alex.  17.  Qq. 
SmynsD.  iii  248. 

^  Tales,  or  Helios  Oolomis;  Bitter,  Vorhalle,  104. 

«  "  'O  iui^«  #Mf."    Movers,  "  Phceniiier,''  81.  299.  805. 

*  Serr.  to  JKn.  iiL  141.  Cnrtins,  iv.  4.  BiL  Italicos,  ir,  767.  Gomp.  LoTiticiis, 
ZTiii.  20.    Bxod.  xiii.  2 ;  xxii  29 ;  xxxiv.  20.    Eiek.  xx.  81.    Diod.  xx.  14. 

M  Ghillany,  "  Henschenopfer  der  Hebrfter,'*  p.  114. 222.    Hoeck,  Ereta,  ii.  p.  78. 

•1  Iliad,  xiv.  822. 

M  tj^Q  Bonums  were  more  circumspect  in  the  use  of  the  word  "  Jupiter,"  always 
i«ndering  the  Phcenidan  Moloch  by  "  Satumus."  Plutarch,  Qu.  Bom.  84.  Boseb. 
Pl  By.  iT.  16.    Gomp.  i.  10. 16,  p.  87*. 
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Zens  who  brought  the  daughter  of  Phoenix,  or  Agenor,  the 
sister  of  Cadmus'*,  from  the  Phoenician  coast,  in  the  form  of 
the  Sidonian  bull-idol,  is  mythically  equiyalent  to  the  astro- 
nomical king  Asterias  who  marries  her  in  Crete.  Again,  the 
divine  bride,  Enropa,  a  name  unknown  to  the  author  of  the 
niad  in  the  geographical  sense,  and  who,  as  Herodotus  re- 
marks'^, never  reached  the  country  supposed  to  have  been 
named  after  her,  has  generally  been  conceived  to  mean  the 
moon-goddess  Astarte*',  virtually  identical  with  her  mother 
Telephassa"  ("the  far-shining"),  and  with  her  daughter 
Pasiphae,"  or  Creta  (the  "  all  shining")  **,  for  the  daughter 
of  Asteiius  is  daughter  also  of  the  Sun,  and  wife  of  Minos,  or 
the  Minotaur'^.  The  Zeus-Asterius  symbolised  in  the  Cretan 
Minotaur  would  thus  be  the  homed  Moloch  of  Phoenicia*  carry- 
ing over  the  waters  his  consort  Astarte,  or  Pasiph^,  "  the  queen 
of  heaven,"'*  who  at  Paphos,  Cythera,  and  Eryx,  rose  out  of  the 
sea  as  the  golden  Aphrodite'*;  and  the  original  Europa,  whom 
the  companions  of  Cadmus  professed  to  seek,  was  not  the  per- 
sonified region  of  the  West,  but  the  inconstant  Goddess  who, 
in  her  star-besprinkled  robe*^  had  ebped  from  the  East  upon 
the  bull,  and  who,  from  her  usefrilness  in  navigation,  might  be 

•*  Mailer,  Kleine  Schrifi  iL  85.  **  Herod,  iv.  45. 

^  Pb.  Lndan  (de  J>ek  Syrii,  ch.  iv.)  relate!  that  the  Sidoniani  had  a  magniiice&t 
temple,  eappoeed  to  be  that  of  Aetarte,  whom  the  writer  conceiTes  to  mean  the  moon. 
One  of  the  prieits,  however,  aHimd  him  that  the  temple  belonged  to  Biiropa^  the 
niter  of  Gadmiu.    Hteck,  Knta,  L90.    Comp^  8  King^  zziii.  1&    Jeiem.  tu.  1& 

"  A  daughter  of  Helioe,  SchoL  Enrip.  Hoc  888,  or  826,  brought  by  mythokgUtt 
fiom  the  Oolehiaa  Sim^nealogy  to  be  .made  wife  of  Minog. 

"  ApoUod.  iii  1.  8. 

"  Jeremiah  xliv.  17.  The  moon,  ''aihtar,**  or  Mmy.  The  Uianian  Aphrodite 
(Fans.  L 14.  6.  Herod.  L  105),  wonhipped  fint  by  the  Aasyriani,  afterwardf  by 
the  PhoBniciani  and  Cypriam ;  the  fiur  wmidering  lo,  laii^  or  Seminmii,  contort  of 
El,  Baal,  Baaliemen  (Euieb.  Pr.  Bt.  L  10.  5) ;  the  nqpe  of  Buropa  being  a  meaauie 
of  retaliation  for  that  of  lo,  that  ii,  an  eqniTalent  tranaotion. 

"  Died.  S.  iv.  88,  alio  called  "  Paaiphile,'  Lanr.  Lydoi  de  Mensibof,  244, 
Esther. 

'^  Compare  Millingen,  Peintoret  de  Yaiee  Qreci.  Plate  25.  Haeck,  Knt% 
LOT. 
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justly  called  the  celestial  beacon  of  the  mariner*^,  as,  on  the 
other  handy  she  was  the  disastrous  torch  signal  of  Medea  ^'^  or 
that  of  the  Argive  fleet  on  its  night  return  from  Tenedos  to 
Troy**.  The  first  Cretan  Zeus  would  therefore  seem  to  have 
been  properly  an  amalgamation  of  the  Phoenician  and  Greek 
Cronus,  and  to  have  owed  his  ambiguity  of  name  to  a  revolu- 
tion of  opinion  among  that  portion  of  the  Cretan  popula- 
tion, Pelasgian  and  Dorian,  who  ^  also  introduced  their  own 
domestic  personifications,  such  as  Deucalion,  into  the  local 
genealogy,  blending  him  as  father  of  Creta  with  Asteiius'^,  the 
solar  deity  equivalent  to  Cronus-Zeus.  But  the  Greeks  gene- 
rally gave  the  name  of  Cronus  alone,  as  the  Bomans  invariably 
did  that  of  Satumus,  to  the  Phoenician  or  Carthaginian  Baal 
notoriously  worshipped  in  Crete  and  through  the  Mediter- 
ranean ;  for,  of  the  two  aspects  included  in  Cronus,  the  benign 
and  the  Titanic,  the  latter,  owing  to  the  separate  personification 
of  Zeus,  ultimately  became  his  predominant  characteristic. 
Hence  the  Greeks  almost  exclusively  dwelt  on  the  inhuman 
sacrifices  of  Cronus,  his  annual  offerings  of  the  first-born  *", 
how  parents  slew  their  own  progeny,  or  bought  the  ofispring 
of  the  poor  for  the  same  horrid  purpose ;  and  they  explained 
the  fable  of  Cronus  devouring  his  own  children  by  these  dread- 
ful realities '^  of  which  the  story  of  the  Minotaur  was  pro- 
bably only  another  form.     The  sickle  with  which  he  mutQated 

*i  Gomp.  niad,  xix.  874,  875.  The  object  of  the  Cadmeans  wai  said  not  to  ob- 
tain poMession  of  Suropa,  bat  of  Bnrope  (Conon.  no.  37) ;  the  real  um  of  the 
mariner  being  not  the  planet  which  directi  his  oouve,  bnt  the  port  for  which  he 


**  Snpn,  pw  210.  It  was  particularly  mentioned  in  the  "  Little  Iliad,"  that  the 
fidl  of  Troy  occnrred  at  the  time  of  full  moon.  The  appearance  of  the  beacon- 
symbol,  '*  Xmftwm^  9»MT»t  A^i^Mv  ^Mf  wtfm»rtut9i**  was  precursor  of  the  murder 
of  Agamemnon  in  the  hoik,  Clytasmnestra  holding  the  torch  while  the  crime  is 
being  committedi    Winkebnan,  Qeschichte  der  Eunst,  t.  8,  s.  16* 

•»  Virg.  JKn.  ii  256. 

M  Either  they  or  the  logogxaphers  who  afterwards  arranged  the  series  of  their 
mythi. 

«  Apollod.  iii.  1, 2 ;  iiL8.1. 

«  Bvttnann,  MythoL  iL  41.  51.  •"  Died.  S.  zz.  14. 

z  2 
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his  father  is  a  oosmogonical  application  of  a  well-known  sym- 
bol, primarily  agricultural'',  yet  not  unconnected  probably  with 
that  sacrificial  practice  of  Asiatic  priests  for  which  circumcision 
was  substituted  as  a  milder  rite;  and  the  stone  which  replaced 
the  living  Gk>d  was  doubtless  akin  to  the  Asiatic  **  Bethel," 
some  local  fetichistic  emblem,  or  heaven-descended  image  **, 
the  story  of  the  swallowing  and  ejection  being  founded  partly 
on  the  phenomena  of  aerolites,  partly  on  the  physical  succes- 
sion of  generation  and  death,  both  of  which  the  stone,  for 
example,  the  stone  which  concealed  the  sword  of  ^geus, 
symbolically  expressed.  From  the  comprehensiveness  of  sym- 
bolical expression,  it  often  happens  that,  with  the  interpretation 
of  one  aspect  of  a  personification,  the  task  is  only  begun,  and 
the  symbol  is  discovered  to  be  many-sided,  with  bearings  little 
connected,  or  even  conflicting.  It  would  be  vain  to  seek  in 
the  memorials  of  the  affiliation  of  an  idea  the  same  consist- 
ency which  we  expect  in  an  historical  pedigree,  and  it  is  need- 
less to  scrutinise  too  closely  those  mythical  contradictionB 
which  excited  no  astonishment  among  those  who  were  familiar 
with  their  nature'''.  Zeus  never  really  usurped  the  place  of 
Cronus  either  in  heaven  or  earth;  his  nomind  reign  had  been 
uninterruptedly  continued;  the  Zeus  ^^viraroi'*  of  Gecrops 
might  still  be  called  a  Cronus  by  Philochorus'S  and  even  the 
atrocities  of  the  Laphystian  and  Lyc®an  hills  passed  under 
the  name  of  the  higher  impersonation.  Cronus  could  be  wor- 
shipped only  as  Zeus,  or  under  some  specific  appellation, 
either  of  a  hero  or  god,  and  the  periodical  festival  peculiar 
to  him  in  Italy  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Hennes  in 
Crete  ^',  of  Zeus-Pelorus  in  Thessaly,  in  Troezen  of  Poseidon, 
in  Athens  of  Dionysus".    But  his  name,  though  rarely  pre- 

**  Oomp.  Moven,  PhcBDixia',  272.  422.  485.     Botemniiller  to  JoibaA,  zi.  4,  and 
XTU.  16,  witli  Buttmaim,  u.  i.  p.  29.  54.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  862.    Btfttiger 
Ideen,  L  228. 

•  •' AiiriTff."    Comp.  Eoieb.  Pr.  Et.  i  10. 18. 

*o  Pam.  TiiL  58.    SchoL  Soph.  Elect  589. 

71  Haciob.  S.  L  10.    Comp.  Pam.  i.  18  and  26. 

"  H5eek,  Kreta,  iiL  89.  ^s  Buttraann,  ib.  55. 
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served  in  ritaal,  remained  the  symbol  of  ancient  religion,  as 
that  of  Deucalion  was  the  type  of  ancient  ancestry.  The  same 
generality  of  idea  belongs  to  the  Guretes,  who  sometimes  asso- 
ciated with  DeacaUon,  with  Cronus ^\  or  with  Zeus,  were  from 
the  local  pre-eminence  of  Zeus- worship  and  its  ancient  orgiastic 
charact^  thought  so  peculiarly  and  characteristically  Cretan  ^^ 
that  they  were  called  children  of  a  Cretan  nymph  ^^  and  the 
island  called  "  Curetan  land"^^  was  said  to  have  taken  its  name 
from  them  ^'.  Their  dance  is  the  wild  orgy  of  antiquity,  com- 
mon, as  Strabo  says,  to  barbarians,  and  to  the  more  ancient 
Hellenes.  They  were  supposed  to  have  come  to  Crete  subse- 
quently to  the  Idsi  Dactyli,  and,  if  not  descended  from  them, 
were  presumed,  from  their  high  antiquity,  to  have  been  earth- 
bom  or  autochthonous^.  ''They  lived  in  the  forests  and  moun- 
tain caves,  they  were  shepherds,  hunters,  and  keepers  of  bees> 
inventors  of  armour,  and  of  armed  dances/"®  They  were,  in 
short,  the  rude  population  whose  customs  they  reflected,  having 
no  more  claim  to  be  considered  as  autochthonous  than  the  Idaei 
Dactyli  sometimes  confounded  with  them,  and  whom  the  Pho- 
ronis  asserted  to  be  Phrygian.  In  their  day  there  lived  at 
Cnossus  a  race  of  Titans,  whom  the  Greek  historian,  following 
the  established  theogony,  asserts  to  have  been  sons  of  Uranus 
and  0»a,  or  of  one  of  the  Curetes  by  Titea*'  (Earth),  and  to 
have  been  the  first  who,  according  to  the  pragmatical  view, 
were,  in  consideration  of  the  benefits  they  had  conferred,  per- 
mitted after  death  to  reside  on  Olympus'^.    In  their  higher 

f*  ProdnB  in  Flat  Polit.  Welcker,  TriL  198. 

''^  «  iimf  i«rtrtXfir«.'*    Stimbo,  x.  466.  468  (170),  Teh.    Pliny,  N.  H.  tu.  67. 

"  **  Danais,"  t. «.,  the  Cretan  DanaL     Tzeta.  Lycophr.  78. 

^  "  emXM/Mif/»m  Kty^rmfr  Bniip.  BacchsB,  120.  CnretiB,  Plin.  N.  H.  iv.  2Q. 
Berviuf  to  Yirg.  JBn.  iii.  181. 

"  Alfo,  perhaps,  many  of  its  diatrict  names,  as  Corycas,  Cape  Crio,  the  island 
Coryca,  and  Gbossos,  anciently  KmtfmrH*  Strabo,  z.  476.  Others,  however,  make 
Kfirtf  a  Gheek  word,  in  the  sense  of  "  iUfuyfU9§t"  Pott,  Btym.  Forsch.  IL  561, 
So  Crete,  Rhodes,  and  Sicyon  were  called  Telchlnia,  and  Attica,  Titania. 

7*  Hoeck,  Ereta,  L  281,  sq.  ^  Comp.  Piod.  S.  ▼.  65. 

*'  Probably  another  name  of  Bhea.    SchoL  ApoUou.  Bh.  I  1126. 

•>  Diod.  ib.  67,  ad  fin. 
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significanoy  the  Cnretes  might  themselves  be  termed  Titans,  or 
early  gods  of  Cronian  character",  that  is,  they  in  part  repre- 
sented the  barbarian  worshippers  who  sacrificed  children  to 
Cronus"^,  but  in  the  subsequent  arrangement  of  Cretan  legend, 
in  which  Greek  and  oriental  notions,  as  well  as  the  past  and 
present  of  Greece  itself  were  intenningled,  the  religious  retro- 
spect was  differently  and  more  accurately  subdivided;  the 
Curetes  were  said  to  have  been  educators  of  the  Hellenic  Grod, 
and  their  darker  character,  as  associates  of  a  Greek  or  oriental 
Cronus,  was  transferred  to  the  Titans,  eventually  overborne  by 
the  preponderance  of  Zeus.  And  as  in  the  final  arrangement 
of  the  world  the  abode  of  Cronus  and  his  Titans  was  placed 
in  the  still  barbaric  West'*,  so  the  West  of  Crete  was,  under 
similar  relative  circumstances,  supposed  to  have  been  the  even- 
tual dwelling  of  these  local  adversaries  of  the  supreme  Deity** 
after  the  analogy  of  their  prototypes. 


§  25. 

BIRTH  AND   RELATIONS   OF  KINOS-ZEUS. 

The  infancy  of  Zeus,  like  that  of  many  other  celebrated 
heroes,  was  beset  with  peril.  Heaven  and  Earth  had  an- 
nounced to  Cronus  his  approaching  deposition  by  the  hands  of 
his  sonS  so  that,  in  order  to  anticipate  the  rivalry  of  the 
"  Ou^avivvsg" '  the  ancient  God  devoured  his  children  as  they 
were  bom,  until  Rhea,  when  about  to  bring  forth  that  child, 
who,  though  her  youngest,  had  been  akeady  appointed  by  Fate 
to  be  "Father  of  gods  and  men,"*  was  '*sent"  through  the 


**  Stiabo,  z.  p.  203,  Tcbuk.    Pani.  !▼.  81.  9,  &e. 

**  liter  in  Porphyr.  nt  inpr.     Euieb.  Pr.  Et.  iy.  p.  11.    Clem.  Alex.  Cohort, 
iii.  86,  Pott 
«  DiocL  S.  iii  60.    Oic  N.  D.  iiL  17.  "  Diod.  t.  66. 

>  Het.  Theog.  468.  '  ''Som  of  Heayen." 

>  Theog.  457.  468.  478. 
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precaataons  of  Uranns  and  (j»a  to  Crete,  where  she  arrived 
"  bearing  her  precious  burthen  through  the  dark  night»"  and 
where  the  divine  babe  was  received  and  brought  up  by  Gsa. 
It  was  inevitable  in  the  legendary  masquerade,  where  the  same 
being  appeared  under  many  forms,  that  the  disguised  personi- 
fications should  often  meet  and  jostle  each  other ;  that  Bhea 
or  Athene,  for  instance,  should  seem  different  from  Gsa,  and 
thatErectheus  or  Tityus^  Dionysus  or  Zeus,  should  in  their  so- 
called  nurses  have  a  repetition  of  their  parent.  The  first  ele- 
ments of  Cretan  Zeus-worship  would  appear  to  have  been  im- 
ported', since  Bhea,  i.^.,  the  Phrygian  Magna-Mater',  was 
an  emigrant  or  fugitive,  who  afterwards  sent  again  to  Fhrygia 
for  Curetes  to  act  as  supplementary  nurses  to  her  infant  son^. 
The  night  journey  of  the  wandering  goddess  is  followed  by  the 
appearance  of  Zeus  in  the  ancient  city  Lyctus';  his  birth-place, 
the  Idffian  cavern,  afterwards  made  the  scene  of  Curetan 
mysteries,  may  represent  the  abyss  of  Hades'  from  whence 
the  heroes  of  light,  arise,  and  to  which  they  return.  But  it 
may  also  be  a  type  of  the  grottos  of  the  Pelasgi,  and  of  their 
troglodytio  life ;  the  nurture  of  the  God  on  milk  and  honey 
may  reflect  their  nomadic  habits '°,  his  preservation  amidst  the 
wild  dance  of  the  Curetes  the  forms  of  their  superstitions ; 
while  his  victories  may  in  part  exemplify  the  heroic  age  of 
Crete,  anticipating  the  conquests  ascribed  to  Minos,  and  inti- 
mating the  rudimentary  establishment  of  those  institutions 
which  afiierwards  became  so  celebrated  when  the  Dorian  states 
professed  to  have  adopted  them  as  their  model.  These  traditions 
are,  however,  more  certainly  to  be  understood  as  symbols  of  an 
antique  nature- worship,  when  the  Cretan  "  children  of  Ida' 


»»ii 


«  ApoUon.  BIl  i.  762. 

*  Zena  was  alao  ndd  to  haye  been  bom  in  Lydift  or  Phrygia.    Lydns  de  Meoa. 
228,  Bdth.    SchoL  Apollon.  Bh.  iii  184. 

*  Strabo,  x.  178,  Teh. 

7  Strabo,  ib.  p.  202,  Teh.    Hdeck,  Eieta,  L  288.  "  Polyb.  ir.  54. 

*  Anton.  Lib.  19.  ■•  Diod.  8.  t.  65 ;  nip.  p.  809. 
"  Ariftoph.  Ban.  1356. 
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may  be  supposed  to  have  hailed  the  nativity  of  their  deity  on 
the  summit  of  the  same  mountains^*  whose  dark  recesses 
preserved  the  secret  of  his  death;  where  each  year^  as  in 
the  annual  miracle  of  the  Holy  Sepulchre  at  Jerusalem,  a  fire 
was  said  to  blaze  up  out  of  the  recesses  of  the  cavern,  per- 
petuating his  mysterious  revival  in  the  circle  of  the  seasons". 
In  process  of  time  the  Greek  Zeus  usurped  the  ascendancy  of 
the  Cronus  or  Asterius  of  Crete,  Minos  was  reputed  to  be  his 
son,  and  again,  the  Deucalion  of  ^Eolian  or  Felasgian  genea- 
logy was  made  a  son  of  Minos.  "  There  were  conflicting  opi- 
nions, says  Strabo'^  respecting  Minos",  some  representing 
him  as  a  native  of  the  island,  others  as  a  foreigner":  some 
making  him  a  just  ruler  and  lawgiver,  others  a  sanguinary 
tyrant."  That  is,  if  we  may  venture  to  put  a  construction  on 
the  riddle  of  antiquity,  it  was  difficult  to  say  whether  the  ele- 
ments of  Cretan  civilization,  heterogenous  as  they  must  be 
allowed  to  have  been,  were  indigenous  or  foreign ;  or  whether, 
being  still  mixed  up  with  the  legends  of  an  Asiatic  Moloch,  a 
Nature-God  alternately  placid,  and  austere,  a  moral  and  phy- 
sical dualism",  they  could  be  looked  upon  as  the  genuine  pro- 
duct of  Hellenic  eunomy.  The  equivocal  character  of  Minos 
was  explained  rationalistically  by  the  later  Greeks  as  origi- 
nating in  patriotic  jealousy,  and  they  attempted  to  refute  the 
obloquy  usually  attached  to  his  name  by  referring  to  Homer 
and  Hesiod  as  evidence  in  his  favour".  But  it  would  be  more 
natural  to  understand  the  migratory  bull,  and  the  penalties  ex- 
acted for  the  death  of  Androgeos  or  flight  of  Daedalus  as  me- 

^*  Diod.  S.  T.  70.  Comp.  Unr.  Ljdofl,  p.  96.  228,  Bfitk  "nxh^mt  u  rj  Uf, 
vAvrlrriv,  it  rf  itm^  liif  ifm/Uff  Mff9tf.     Hoeck,  Eieta,  iiL  811. 

>»  Anton.  Lib.  19.  "  x.  477. 

"  Probably  the  Menu,  Menet,  or  Manes  of  other  countries.  Beferenees  in  HSeck, 
ii.  46.  Dion.  HaL  i.  27.  Herod.  I  94.  Menag.  to  Diog.  t.  85.  Pott*s  Btym. 
Forschungen,  ii.  69. 

*'  Comp.  Ephorus  in  Diodoms,  t.  64. 

"  Creu.  S.  iT.  262.    Guigniant,  iii  491. 

**  Ps.  PUto,  Minos,  820.    Plat  Yit  Thet.  ch.  xri.    Bostat  ad  Odyis.  X  574 
p.  523. 
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morials  of  an  obsolete  religion,  whose  symbols,  when  no  longer 
understood,  were  converted  into  a  rough  explanation  of  the 
traditional  relations  between  the  two  countries.  The  son's 
temporary  exile  was  imagined  to  be  a  punishment  for  his  cupi- 
dity or  cruelty '^  and  the  ancient  subjugation  of  Attica  was 
referred  to  a  supposed  guilty  act,  which  in  reality  was  only  the 
annual  death  of  Nature,  commemorated '°  in  the  Moloch  sacri- 
fices of  Athens'^  as  well  as  of  Crete,  the  gloomy  spirit  of  the 
latter  being  personified  in  Minos,  to  whom  Nisus  was  obliged 
to  resign  his  purple  hair,  and  whose  embrace  was  synonymous 
with  death  **.  But  though  the  guilt  of  Athens,  in  this  respect, 
was  in  all  probability  equal  to  that  of  its  Cretan  sovereign,  it 
seemed,  in  a  later  age,  when  the  fury  of  the  Maratbonian  bull 
had  been  curbed  by  civilization,  as  if  the  bloody  tribute  had 
been  a  tyrannical  exaction,  and  as  if  the  Minos  who  inflicted 
it  must  have  been  personally  distinct  firom  the  just  lawgiver, 
just  as  the  Apollo  ''  Telchinius"  of  Lycia  or  Bhodes,  anterior 
to  the  Dorians,  was  not  the  Greek  God,  but  the  father  of  the 
Heliades,  the  *'  sun-wolf"  (Lycus  theTelchin),  the  Fhcenician 
Baal  of  the  Solymi  **. 

Minos  is  a  complex  conception ;  he  is  both  god  and  man ; 
he  represents  the  ancient  condition  of  the  island,  when  Talus 
exacted  periodical  victims,  and  again,  the  Hellenic^  revolution, 
when,  for  the  second  time,  and  in  a  new  character,  he  might 

**  For  instance  that  of  Apollo,  of  Lycnigoa,  the  Btories  of  Tantalus,  Aristsus, 
Adrastna,  Proeris,  &c. 

^  The  tribute  to  the  Minotaur  was  either  a  yearly  one  ("  nmrm  trtt"  ApoUod. 
iii.  15,  end.  Senr.  to  Yirg.  JEn.  yL  21),  or  sent  at  the  expiration  of  a  cyde  of  nine 
years.  It  was  probably  similar  to  that  exacted  by  Oichomenos  firom  Thebes, 
(supr.  p.  277),  until  the  latter  was  emancipated  by  Hercules. 

"  The*  Attic  Thargelia  occurred  in  May,  the  Oschophoria  and  Puanepsia  in  Oc- 
tober. 

"  ApoUod.  ill  15.  1.  5.  Hence,  probably,  the  epithet  <'  •Xm^^*,"  applied  to 
Minos.     Odyss.  xi.  822.    Comp.  Nitxsch.  ad  loc.  with  MiUIer,  "  Ares,'*  p.  65. 

»  Biod.  ▼.  55,  56.  Joseph.  Apion.  L  22.  HSeck,  Ereta,  ii.  881.  868.  Pint. 
de  Defiect.  ch.  xxi. 

**  AboTO,  p.  800,  n.  8,  and  comp.  Pans.  vii.  8. 1  and  4. 
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be  said  to  have  received  laws  from  Zens.  His  name  denotes 
both  the  seemingly  inexplicable  combinations  of  physical  na- 
ture (Pasiphfte  and  the  Minotaur),  and  also  the  lessons  of 
civilization  supposed  to  have  been  communicated  within  the 
same  mysterious  caverns*'  which  had  once  been  the  scene  of  a 
hateful  superstition.  Minos  is  an  incarnation  of  his  father 
Zeus.  His  second  father,  Asterius,  is  a  commentary  on  the 
astronomical  nature  of  his  first.  He  marries  a  repetition  of  the 
lunar  bride  of  his  parent  (Pasiph&e),  a  daughter,  as  it  would 
seem,  from  the  explanation  of  the  logographers,  of  the  Golchian 
dynasty  of  the  Sun,  or  what  amounts  to  nearly  the  same  thing 
imder  another  form,  the  island  itself  (Greta),  personified  as 
daughter  of  Asterius.  As  father  of  Deucalion  he  is  another  Pro- 
metheus, connecting  human  genealogy  with  an  antique  race  of 
gods,  and  his  death  plausibly  fills  up  the  chasm  between  the  an- 
cient Nature-Ood  and  his  fiither  s  immortality.  In  the  develop- 
ment of  the  idea,  the  higher  or  more  divine  characteristics  were 
reserved  to  Zeus,  while  the  heroic  or  human  proceedings  together 
with  the  superseded  symbols  of  nature-worship  were  reserved 
to  Minos,  or,  for  the  purpose  of  greater  distinotness,  still  ftir- 
ther  subdivided  between  a  superior  and  a  secondary  Minos. 
These  symbols  and  stories  are  a  condensed  record  of  the  mythic 
renown  and  peculiarities  of  Grete.  Here,  in  an  otherwise  un- 
recorded struggle  between  races  and  opinions,  may  be  supposed 
to  have  occurred  one  of  those  battles  of  Gods  with  Titans, 
which  afterwards  became  the  general  dramatic  emblem  of  a 
mental  revolution,  and  the  poetical  machine  through  which 
theogonists  endeavoured  to  bridge  over  the  chasm  between 
older  creeds  and  new.  Here  is  said  to  have  occurred  the  cele- 
brated substitution  of  the  stone,  the  fetichistic  relic  whieh  men 

**  The  LabyiinUi  of  Gnosiiu,  conridered  as  a  building,  was  probably  only  an 
ideal  tnuufeTence  to  Crete  of  the  Bgyptian  lymbol,  the  tnmsfer  being  founded  on 
cotmological  theory  connected  with  the  coniecmted  grottos  of  Mount  Ida  (oomp. 
H5eck,  Ereta,  L  56.  64.  447,  iq.),  and  the  notion  of  the  recoTery  of  the  year  (by 
Theaeus)  from  the  cayems  of  the  under  world. 
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continued  to  maxvel  at  in  Arcadia  or  at  Delphi^*,  and,  unwill- 
ing to  acknowledge  the  object  to  have  itself  been  the  symbo- 
lical God  of  antiquity,  quaintly  imagined  it  to  be  a  trick  by 
which  beneficent  Nature  had  exposed  a  mere  block,  instead  of 
her  own  undying  power,  to  be  the  victim  demanded  by  her  in- 
evitable vicissitudes".  It  was  here  that  Cronus  was  driven 
from  his  ancient  throne,  or,  in  other  words,  that  the  Mino- 
tauric  Asterion"  of  Asia,  periodically  fed  like  his  Greek  repre- 
sentative Cronus  on  human  victims,  was  made  to  resign  his 
attributes,  and  in  part  his  name,  to  the  new  ascendancy  of 
Minos-Zeus,  who  usurped  his  Fhcanician  bride,  and  by  con- 
quering the  oriental  intruders  into  the  Grecian  seas  became 
paramount  among  the  maritime  races  of  the  Mgean^,  Of  the 
latter,  the  most  powerful  had  been  the  Oarians,  who,  though 
generally  considered  by  the  Greeks  as  barbarous  or  foreign, 
were  probably  part  of  the  same  Thracian  or  Pelasgic  stock,  a 
race  widely  spread  not  only  through  the  islands  but  over  the 
Asiatic  continent,  and  speaking  a  language  common  to  My- 
sians,  ^Maoonians,  Caunians  and  Lycians'^    Before  connected 

*  Pans,  vii  22;  TiiL  86.     Hes.  Theog.  500. 

^  Lycophr.  Cauandr.  400.  1201.  Cronai,  ton  of  Unniui,  ii  himielf  the  Uianid 
Bse^lus,  t.  e.  BattuB,  or  Hermef  "  lithiniUi''  the  stone  he  was  lupposed  in  hii  aoTe- 
zeign  capacity  to  haye  swallowed.  The  assignment  of  the  name  Baetylos  to  this 
•tone  by  Hesychins  may  be  supposed  to  point  to  the  Semitic  origin  of  the  legend. 
Monnt  Lebanon  was  fiunons  for  its  Betylia,  respecting  which  many  manrelloos 
stories  were  told.  (Photios,  p.  1047. 1063.)  The  ancient  Hebrew  Gbd  Bl  was  the 
"  stone  of  IbtmI  "  (Genes,  zlix.  24.  Comp.  Deut  xxzii.  18.  20.  Dan.  ii.  84,  85. 
1  Cor.  X.  4),  and  the  periodical  drying  of  a  river,  the  Nahr-el-Eelb,  near  Bairoot, 
was  attributed  to  the  thirst  of  the  wintry  giant  alter  swallowing  the  stone.  (Comp. 
MoTers,  Phoenizier,  262.  805.  Nonni  Dionys.  41.  72.)  Zens  had  probably  been 
worshipped  nnder  the  form  of  a  stone  (Lactant  Inst.  L  20,  p.  Ill),  and  the  legend 
may  be  a  device  to  account  for  the  conceptbnal  chaam  between  the  fetish  and  the 
God.    Hdeck,  Ereta,  i.  168, 169. 

"  "  Atrm^u9  m  »Xn#iyr«  M«y«r«9(«ii.'*     Apollod.  iii.  1. 

»  Heiod.  L  171.    Thucyd.  i  4. 

*  Car  was  brother  of  Mysus  and  Lydos.  Herod,  i.  171.  178.  Comp.  Thncyd. 
L  8.  Hoeck,  Ereta,  iL  7.  216.  218. 248.  302.  850.  Comp.  Herod,  ii.  61.  152. 154, 
and  Wilkinson's  Observations  on  the  "Shaicetana,"  Egypt,  1 866.  Winer,  B.  W.B. 
1,  art  "  Crethi.**    Movers,  die  Phoenizier,  p.  17, 18. 
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with  Phoenicians,  they  now  became  allied  with  Minos '\  form'* 
ing,  in  conjunction  with  the  Cretans",  a  powerfnl  maritime 
confederacy,  whose  influence  extended  not  only  over  the  Oy- 
dades,  bat  to  Athens,  Megara,  and  ^gina",  along  the  Asiatic 
shores  from  Lycia"^  to  Troas**,  and  through  the  Mediterranean 
to  Sicily'^. 

In  those  days  a  seafaring  life  was  almost  invariably  a 
piratical  one;  and,  notwithstanding  the  Greek  claim  to  the 
empire  of  Minos  as  Hellenic*^,  it  is  probable  that  the  practice 
of  the  united  Cretans  and  Carians  was  in  accordance  with  the 
predatory  habits  which  preceded  and  followed  their  supre- 
macy". The  Minos  who,  according  to  Thucydides,  drove  the 
Carians  and  Leleges  out  of  the  islands,  must  have  been  the 
Dorians  and  lonians"  under  the  Cretan  symbol;  and  though, 
in  the  ancient  or  "  Minoan  "  times  properly  so  called,  the  ele- 
ments of  civil  polity  may  really  have  been  better  understood  in 
Crete  than  on  the  neighbouring  coasts  of  Greece,  the  renown 
of  Cretan  legislation  was  practically  verified  only  in  its  later 
development^^  when  Dorian  institutions  were  referred  to  the 

'^  They  were  not  tribatary,  but  manned  the  ihipt  of  Mmot.    Herod.  L  171. 

**  "  n^Xmfiwrrtn  K^fnrtn."     Stnbo,  ZU.  578. 

"  Stnbo,  TiiL  287.  248,  Teh.    Pang.  L  19  and  89. 

•*  Pant.  vii.  2. 

**  H5eck,  li  p.  286,  iq.  This  fact,  cooperating  with  certain  identities  of  names 
and  religioas  forms  (Stiabo,  x.  472  (206,  Teh.) ),  and  the  general  disposition  to 
make  the  Crete  the  author  of  races  and  institutions,  may  haTe  given  rise  to  the  story 
of  the  Cretan  origin  of  the  Tencrians,  which  many,  including  Virgil  (JBneid,  iii. 
105),  adopted  after  the  elegiac  poet  Callinus.    (Strabo,  ziil  604  (864,  Teh.) ). 

^  Herod.  Til  170.  Comp.  SchoL  Pind.  Nem.  ir.  95.  Aristot.  Polit  ii  8.  52. 
The  adTenturons  race  who  sailed  to  Thnce,  Phoenicia,  and  Egypt  (Odyss.  ziy. 
246,  sq.)i  may  with  equal  probability  be  conceiyed  to  haye  reached  Sicily,  whcve 
they  had  been  preceded  by  Phoenicians  and  Taphians.  Hdeck,  ii.  372.  879. 
Odyss.  1 184 ;  zv.  427;  zziv.  807. 

"  Pans,  yii  8. 1. 

*  The  Cretans  of  later  times  had  the  character  of  Hars,  robbers,  and  intriguers. 
Polyb.  iy.  8 ;  yi.  46.     H<>eck,  iL  210. 

*  Strabo,  ziy.  661. 

^  The  traces  of  the  so-called  laws  of  Rhadamanthus  indicate  the  habits  of  rude 
antiquity,  the  Ux  taliotiit  (Aristot.  Bth.  Nic.  y.  5.  8),  the  justification  of  homicide 
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local  theooracy,  and  engrafted  upon  the  venerated  traditions  of 
Minos  and  Zeus^^  The  first  Minos,  like  the  first  Zeus,  be- 
longed to  an  age  of  barbarism^;  yet  the  same  age  gave  birth 
to  conceptions  connecting  it  with  what  followed,  and  which, 
personified^,  might  be  called  the  nurses  or  protectors  of  Zeus, 
as  representing  the  earliest  forms  of  his  worship.  The  basis 
of  the  power  of  Minos  was  the  maritime  force  and  the  spirit 
of  the  heroic  age  locally  emblazoned  in  his  name.  The  story 
of  the  brazen  race  was  not  a  mere  figment,  for  the  Guretes,  the 
legendary  link  between  the  Cronian  dynasties  and  the  Hellenic, 
actually  bore  that  title  as  the  ''x^AAao-ff-i^f^  orfoyoyoi"  of  the 
actual  race^^  clothed  in  armour  furnished  by  their  ancestors 
the  Idffii  Dactyli^'  or  firom  the  forges  of  Ghalcis^,  and  be- 
coming the  type  of  those  brazen  men,  the  Hoplita  of  later 
times,  who  in  the  course  of  their  half  commercial,  half  pirati- 
cal expeditions^^  appeared  to  rise  firom  the  sea  to  the  assistance 
of  Fsammetichus^'.  It  was  significantly  said  that  Zeus,  the 
son  of  Cronus,  made  the  brazen  and  heroic  races  after  the  silver 
had  been  destroyed^'.  The  brazen  age  may  in  part  represent 
the  heroic  age  celebrated  by  Homer;  a  tribe  of  warriors  with 
feudal  privileges,  wearing  armour  usually  of  foreign  manufac- 
ture which  they  carried  in  peace  as  well  as  war*',  and  referring 
to  Zeus  as  arbiter  of  their  combats,  and  author  of  their  race'\ 
The  moral  character  of  the  God  so  named  reflected  that  of  the 

(ApoUod.  u.  4.  9),  th«  sweazing  bj  anmialf.    Schol.  Ariftoph.  Ayei,  521.    Porphyr. 
de  Abst  249. 

«>  Plato,  Lawi,  L  1,  p.  624.  <>  Herod,  i.  178. 

.    ^  As  Cuntef. 

**  Pind.  OL  ix.  50.  Stnbo,  z.  472.  ApoUon.  Bh.  W.  1641.  Tseties  to  Heiiod, 
WoriLi,  142. 

^  BiBH  hftTing  been  genenllj  nied  before  iron.  Ydlker,  Japetoi,  p.  278.  Ptai. 
in.  8.  6: 

«•  Comp.  Stnbo,  z.  446.  465.  467  (28.  149.  161,  Teh.).  Welcker,  Trflogie, 
194.  Mfiller,  Orchom.  125.  The  Cnretee  were  odd  to  have  fint  donned  their 
armonr  in  Bubcea.    Strabo,  z.  472.    Steph.  Byi.  toc.  Ath^t- 

**  MaUer,  ib.  105.  "•  Herod.  iL  152.    Comp.  Thocyd.  L  6. 

^  Heiiod.  Op.  144. 158.  **  Thucyd.  i.  5,  6. 

*>  Gomp.  Plaii,  Urgeichichte  der  Helknen,  L  202. 
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people  who  foaght  under  his  banner.  The  Garians,  hated  for 
their  restless  habits  by  the  Greeks  ^^  worshipped  the  god  of 
armies  (Zeus-Stratios),  carrying  the  battle-axe,  and  the  kin- 
dred nature  of  the  original  Cretan  deity»  a  Cronus  more  pro* 
perly  than  a  Zeus,  is  indicated  by  the  martial  equipment  of  his 
attendants".  The  empire  of  Minos  was  physical  as  well  as 
political,  a  religious  symbol  rather  than  a  distinct  historical 
recollection'^,  and  the  limits  of  its  extent  seemed  by  a  curious 
accident  to  have  coincided  with  those  of  the  sun'*.  Minos 
was  a  general  personification  of  Zeus  whose  sceptre  he  bore**, 
and  his  sons  estabUshed  in  the  Cydades  represented  the  pan- 
theon of  which  his  father  was  head.  The  issue  of  the  sun  and 
moon  (Zeus  and  Europa)  is  himself  a  solar  symbol ;  his  herds 
pasture  with  those  of  Helios",  among  them  being  the  celebrated 
bull,  the  guarantee  and  symbol  of  his  power*',  the  avenger  (as 
the  Minotaur)  of  Androgeos,  whom  itself  had  destroyed;  ori 
again,  he  is  the  pursuer  of  the  moon  (Dictynna),  or  of  the  me- 
chanician of  the  starry  dances  (Dffidalus),*'  whom  he  sought 
in  those  western  regions '°  firom  whence  there  is  no  return  but 
through  the  shades".  His  physical  and  earliest  symbols  are 
repeated  in  the  brazen  wardour  Talus,  by  some  called  also 
Taurus  **,  who  scared  the  Argonauts  fix)m  the  cruel  shores 

»•  Strabo,  xIt.  661. 

^  Hfieck,  IL  825.  The  Salian  prieBti  of  Borne  too  were  aerraati  of  Man; 
"  X«^»r«i  Tint  rm  ifwXmf  Bmv"     DioD.  H.  2,  ch.  Ixz.  p.  884. 

^  Herod,  iii  122  "  T««  h  ^ti^mnJnt  yty»fUfnt  ytnns  n«Avif^«r«f  i#ri  r^vwf," 
&c 

**  Herod,  tu.  170.  Simonidis  FragiiL  Gaia£  180.  Minoi,  aocordiiig  to  the 
legend,  had  been  receiTed  with  deceitful  profeiaioni  of  amity  bj  Gocalns  in  Sicily, 
but  met  with  the  late  of  Peliaa,  Agamemnon,  Hylaa,  &c.,  being  killed  while 
bathing. 

^  Henod.  in  piend.  Pbit  Minoa,  820.    Fragm.  Gdttling^  112. 

*'  ApoUod.  iii  1.  8,  s.  iL    Serr.  to  Yiig.  Bdog.  yi.  60. 

"*  ApoUod.  ib. 

^  Comp.  niad,  xriiL  590.    Enrip.  Blectra,  467.    Fng.  Sisyphni,  i.  84. 

«  Herod.  TiL  170. 

**  Hence,  probably,  it  it  that  Bhadamanthni  alone^  as  Minos,  or  Sol-infiBms,  it 
heard  of  as  returning  from  west  to  tfitX  in  PhsBadan  yessels.    Odyss.  vii.  828. 

•*  ApoUod.  L  9.  26. 
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^hich  he  stamed  with  the  blood  of  strangers,  circling  round 
the  island  daily^  or  thrice  in  correspondence  -with  the  three  sea- 
sons of  the  year*'.  Zeus,  too,  issues  in  the  spring  from  the 
caverns  of  Ida  as  presiding  genius  of  the  year*^  under  the  bull- 
symbol,  as  husband  of  the  ox-eyed  Juno,  ravisher  of  Europa, 
father  by  lo  of  the  bull  Apis  or  Epaphus,  and  by  Semele  of 
the  ox-footed  Dionysus.  It  was  in  this  sense  that  he  was 
fabled  to  be  unnerved  by  Typhon,  to  be  father  of  the  Horse, 
to  pay  an  annual  visit  to  the  ^Ethiopians,  and  to  lead  the 
astronomical  revolutions  of  the  Gods  in  the  Fheedrus  of 
Plato '^.  It  is  well  known  that  Crete  pretended  iq  show  the 
sepulchre  of  its  deity",  a  report  which  the  Greeks  naturally 
refused  to  accept  in  reference  to  the  name  of  Zeus,  and  their 
refusal  has  been  as  decidedly  reiterated  by  modems'^.  Tet  the 
elements  of  Zeus-worship  are  admitted  to  have  been  nature- 
worship,  derivative  ••,  probably,  from  the  nature-worship  of 
Phrygia,  whose  deity  was  worshipped  in  the  grave  **,  and  at- 
tended with  dirges  of  woe  as  well  as  orgies  of  rejoicing.  But 
the  idea  which  to  the  Greeks  seemed  revolting  as  applied  to 
Zeus  they  readily  accepted  in  regard  to  lasius,  to  Dionysus, 
or  to  Zagreus.  lasius,  who  had  as  many  homes  as  there  were 
settlements  of  Pelasgi^**,  was  that  son  of  Zeus  and  Electra  of 
whom  Demeter  became  enamoured  at  the  great  cosmical  mar- 
riage feast  of  Cadmus  and  Harmonia.  In  Crete,  the  humanised 
genius'^  naturally  appeared  a  son  of  Minos,  instead  of  a  son 

•>  Pi.  Plato,  Minos,  p.  820.    H5eck,  iL  H. 

^  AiH  fuymXw  inmurt"  Iliad,  ii.  184.  Aiati  Phoni.  84.  Plutareh,  Qo. 
Bom.  76. 

*^  Macrobins  dijcuBsea  at  length  (Sat.  i.  28)  the  identity  of  Zeus  with  the  Son. 

**  The  grave  of  Zeiu  continued  to  be  an  object  of  leligioue  wofship  tat  some  cen- 
turies after  Christ  (Min.  Felix,  ch.  xzii.),  and  is  still  shown  to  traToUers  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Cnossos,  on  Mount  /nktas,  near  Arkhines.  PasUey's  Crete,  L 
218. 

^  Hoeck,  Ereta,  L  241 ;  but  see  the  contradiction,  ib.  iii.  881. 

**  Minos,  too,  is  called  a  foreigner.     Bphoma  in  Died.  y.  64,  supr.  p.  812. 

*  Atys,  for  example,  buried  at  Pessinua.  ^  Htteck,  L  880;  iii.  812. 

'*  'H^,  Heaiod.  Theog.  962. 
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of  Zeos"  aod  having  there  begot  the  world's  vealdi  (FlntoSi 
or  Plato),  by  the  great  goddess  (Demetar)  whose  mysteriee  he 
fonnded",  his  death,  according  to  ancient  precedent,  seemed 
to  have  been  a  pamshment  for  the  temerity  of  Us  lore.  lasias 
was  in  Crete  reputed  one  of  the  Idiei  Dactyli,  or  Ooretes^*; 
that  is,  be  vas  a  divinity  appeitaining  to  the  Cretan  mysteries, 
of  which  the  chief  theme  was  the  preeervatioo,  ednoation,  and 
entombment  of  Zeus'*.  Crete,  however,  had  also  its  Diony- 
sus'*, whose  separate  worship  may  have  been  immediately  de* 
lired  from  the  Tfaracian  settlement  of  Naxos",  or  possibly 
from  the  Argivo  home  of  the  Amythaonids  connected  with 
Crete  in  the  strongly  Bacchio  story  of  Olauous  and  Polyidoa'*, 
bat  whose  afhnity  with  Zeus  was  not  peculiar  to  Boeotia, 
and  whose  reception,  facilitated  by  the  kindred  nature  of  the 
Thradan  and  Cretan  deities,  was  raUio  that  of  a  new  name 
than  of  a  new  idea.  Orpheus  became,  as  it  were,  a  dis- 
ciple of  the  Idiei  Dactyli ",  probably  in  the  same  sense 
in  which  he  was  made  a  pupil  of  Bhadsmantbus  and  of 
Egypt  The  races  and  rites  of  Thrace  and  Phrygia  in- 
timately resembled  each  other",  the  resemblance  being  the 
natural  result  of  an  original  identity".  Hence  Strabo  says 
that  the  same  oi^astic  worship  wHoh  the  generality  of  Hie 
Greeks  offered  to  Dionysus  assumed  in  Crete  the  spedal  form 
of  mysteries  of  Zens'*.  The  Nazian  sacred  marriage  of  Dio- 
nysus and  Ariadne  was.the  counterpart  of  the  Cretan**  alliance 
of  Zeus  and  H^re**.     Through  tlie  legendary  analogy,  the 

"  SchoL  ThNcrit.  iii.  60.  "  Diod.  t.  t8,  i». 

"  Fmu.  t.  7. 1.    B«TT.  to  Xnsid,  iii  111. 

"  Lautuit.  Inrt.  i.  21,  p,  128.  "  P«iu.  ii.  28.  7.     Diad.  r.  75. 

"  HSoek,  Erata,  iL  160,  tq. ;  iiL  179.    Comp.  Diod.  t.  SO. 

"  H««k,  ib.  iii.  291.  2BS.  The  marine  daman,  aUaen*,  ucou  to  oitite  Sanf, 
I>i>ni7id«,  uid  FoMidon.     Athm*.  rii.  720. 

"  Diod.  8.  T.  M.  "  gumbo,  X.  *70.  •'  lb.  i7l. 

•*  Stobo,  I.  US.       "  o;  KXXmi  •!  irfnirrH  n,  Ovmv— <•  >•  t?  Kjm^  u] 

"  Pqm.  1 18.    HOw^,  iii.  812.    Diod.  t.  71 
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Naxian  adyentnres  and  perBonality  of  Dionysus  were  occa- 
sionally transferred  to  Crete  *^,  as,  on  the  other  hand,  Zeus 
took>refiige  from  Cronus  at  Naxos"*,  and  conferred  upon  Ari- 
adne the  immortality"  which  in  her  own  island  she  probably 
received  from  her  consort**.  To  the  Chthonian  aspect  of  the 
Cretan  God  (Bhadamanthus**)  were  referred,  in  the  capacity  of 
deputies  or  '*  sons,"  those  analogous  personifications  in  the 
Cyclades  who,  in  Greek  language,  would  have  been  sons 
of  Dionysus**.  Through  this  coalition,  the  Zagreus,  whom  in 
Bacchic  legend  either  the  Titans  or  some  analogous  personi- 
fications of  the  warring  elements  were  supposed  to  tear  in 
pieces*',  replaced  the  infant  Zeus,  protected  by  the  Curetan 
dance;  and  when  a  learned  writer **  compares  the  rites  of  Dio- 
nysus, *•  ufiaiioq"  with  those  of  Moloch,  rites  in  which  the 
votary  mimicked  the  fancied  sufferings  of  the  God*',  he  only 
makes  a  more  specific  adjustment  between  the  attributes  repre- 
sented by  Dionysus  and  those  of  the  Zeus- Cronus  supposed 
to  have  been  Phoenician.  The  Cretan  God  might  therefore  be 
correctly  addressed  as 

"  Igneonj,  pure  parent  of  Time,  immortal  Zeus,"** 

"*  Hyg.  P.  Alt  ii.  5,  p.  867.  Comp.,  in  regard  to  the  fiuion  of  Dionymu  with 
Zeus-worship,  the  ezpreision  K«v^«r«9  fia»x*t-**  Borip.  Cretenies,  Frag.  2,  and 
Bacchs,  122. 

"  Bratosth.  Catast  80,  referred  to  by  Laur.  Lyd.  de  Hens.,  p.  228,  Bother. 

^  Hes.  Theog.  949. 

"*  Qninti  Posthomerica,  ir.  887.    Plropert  iii.  15.  8. 

"  Hence  Bhadamanthus  was  said,  after  the  death  of  Amphitryon,  to  have  been 
married  to  Alcmene,  when  both  bride  and  bridegroom  were  in  the  grave.  Plutarch, 
vit.  Lysander,  28.     Tsetses  to  Lycophr.  50. 

^  Such  as  Anius,  Staphylus,  (Bnopion,  Thoas,  and  the  Carian  deity  Athymbros, 
or  Atymnius.     Btym.  M.  voc.  Aimi^ 

**  Terpander,  in  Lanr.  Lydus,  p.  82.  Clem.  Alex.  Potteri,  p.  15.  Hdeck,  Ereta, 
L  178 ;  iii.  188,  sq. 

•>  GhiUany,  Henschenopfer  der  Hebrfier,  p.  224.  853.  485*  \  528'  \ 

*^  Jnl.  Firmicns,  ib.  p.  14,  "  Omnia  per  ordinem  fiieientes  quse  puer  moriens  aut 
fiedt  aut  passns  est."  Voss,  in  his  Hythologische  ForKhungen,  iii.  81,  would  make 
the  bull  symbol  of  the  Phrygian  Sabaiius  a  derivative  from  the  Jehovah  of  Jero- 
boaml 

•*  Orph.  H.  vii.  18. 
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and  likewise  as 

"Dionynis  ZeaB,  &ther  of  lea  and  land,  all-genenting  San."** 

In  this  latter  character,  too,  he  might  as  readily  coalesce  with 
the  Sun-god  Apollo,  whose  original  worship  brought  to  Delphi 
from  "  the  ancient  gardens  of  Phoebus  beyond  the  confines  of 
night  and  the  inverted  slope  of  heaven/'^  was  by  the  Dorians 
subsequently  imported  into  Crete '^.  The  Greeks  spoke  of 
foreign  religions  after  the  analogy  of  their  own,  confounding 
the  local  gods  of  their  colonies  with  the  nearest  Homeric 
approximation.  Many  Asiatic  deities  were  thus  absorbed  in 
Greek  equivalents ;  Mopsus  is  son  of  ApoUo,  as  Sarpedon  and 
Bhadamanthus  of  Zeus,  and  Branchus,  whose  mother  was 
pregnant  of  the  sun,  and  who  suddenly  disappeared  from  among 
men",  is  to  be  identified  with  the  eventual  occupant  of  the 
Didymoean  temple  only  as  the  Hyacinthus  of  Amyclse  or 
Delphic  Dionysus'*  could  blend  with  the  immortal  whose  efl&gy 
was  placed  beside  their  tombs.  The  arrangement  of  gods  thus 
became  a  process  of  synthesis  as  well  as  analysis;  and  as  in 
reference  to  their  ultimate  significancy  they  may  be  ^aid  to 
approximate  like  branches  of  a  single  root^  or  like  many 
streams  springing  from  one  sky  and  flowing  to  the  same  sea, 
in  another  view  they  fall  asunder  in  regard  to  the  local  wor- 
ships which  they  were  individually  made  to  absorb,  each  deity 
being  the  Hellenic  class-name  for  a  separate  head  of  assortment 
and  reference.  When  by  this  process  the  attributes  of  earlier 
gods  had  been  respectively  absorbed  in  Zeus  and  in  Apollo, 
these  two  personifications  threatened  in  turn  to  absorb  each 
other,  when  the  natal  city  of  Zeus  came  under  the  concurrent 
dominion  of  the  god  of  the  Dorians  ^^"y  and  the  two  poweiB 
were  said  to  have  contended  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  island*"*, 

•»  Orpb.  Prag.  7. 

**  Soph.  ap.  Stnbon.  tu.  295,  i.  e.  tbe  Hyperbonani. 

*«  Holler,  Dor.  *•  Schol.  Stat  Theb.  riii.  198. 

^  Pbilocbonu,  Flag.  22,  p.  387.  Didot.     Hdeck,  Kreta,  in.  188. 

»•  Miiller,  Dot.  i.  227. 

>*>  Cicero,  de  N.  D.  iii.  28,  p.  615,  Creuz. 
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The  competition  may  represent  the  similarity  of  the  gods  as 
well  as  the  rivalry  of  their  respective  worshippers.  The  "  far- 
darting"  lynx-eyed  god'"",  the  "Triophthahnio"  leader  of  the 
retoming  Heraclide  is  nearly  related  to  the  wide  beholding 
husband  of  Enropa"";  both  are  fathers  of  the  Graces'**,  both 
wield  the  Mgis  and  the  thunderbolt '*'*.  The  seeming  rivalry 
of  the  two  conceptions  was  amicably  adjusted  by  associating 
them  together  as  father  and  son,  and  according  to  a  custom 
often  observable  of  attempting  to  explain,  as  it  were,  a  foreign 
pantheic  symbol  to  the  eye  by  an  accumulation  of  several  Ho- 
meric analogues,  their  worship  was  frequently  united.  It  was,  for 
instance,  impossible  to  say  which  of  the  two  was  original  owner 
of  the  sanctuary  of  the  Branchid«^^^  whether  the  Glarian 
oracle  might  not  have  once  more  properly  belonged  to  Diony- 
sus*'^  or  Zeus'"*,  whether  even  the  Mouse-God  of  "Chryse" 
might  not  have  had  a  more  general  meaning  than  that  impUed 
in  the  common  rendering  of  the  Homeric  Smintheus'"*.  There 
was  an  Argive"",  an  Arcadian  Apollo*"  before  the  Dorians, 
and  the  Cretan  lover  of  Acacallis  who  passed  under  the  same 
name"^  may  have  been  a  local  divinity  associated  with  Brito- 

»"  Oxylus,  ApoUod.  ii.  8.  3,  4. 

'•*  "  Zivr  •ue»#«'«." 

^  He«.  Theog.  907.    Pans.  ix.  $51.  i 

^  Iliad,  ZY.  820.  Apollod.  is.  20.  2.  Uichold,  Vorhalle,  i.  299,  noiarks  tbat 
eqmyalent  penonificatioiu  of  the  UiBnian  Deity  are  identified  by  the  poaiesnon  of 
the  iEgia.  I 

*••  Steph.  Bya.  "Didyma."  Miiller,  Dor.  i.  270.  Callimachi  Pragm.  Blomf. 
86,  p.  182. 

'•"  Moptw,  ApoUod.  iu.  7.    Pauf.  vii.  8. 1. 

'"  Zeui-Glarini.     Bostathioi  to  Dionyi.  p.  444. 

'**  Comp.  1  Sam.  vi.  18,  and  the  notion  connecting  the  god  of  the  underworld 
(Ghryiet-Pluto  or  Plutas)  with  the  idea  of  wealth.  Plutarch,  Sympos.  iy.  5.  2.  5. 
Fragm.  Tagenist  446.  Arittoph.  Plat  727.  When  Cbryses,  son  of  Apollo  Smin- 
theoi  and  Chryieia,  claima  brotherhood  with  Orestei^  his  fiither  becomes  paralleled 
with  Agamemnon,  i.  e.  the  Oaiian  or  Achaean  Zeni.  ' 

»»  Pant.  u.  19.  8. 

"■  lb.  Tiii.  88.  6.    Comp.  the  instances  collected  by  MuUer  to  prove  that  Apollo 
was  ezclusiyely  Dorian.    Dor.  L  p.  220  note. 
.  >"  Pans.  z.  16.  8 
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martis,  and  cofrresponding  perhaps  more  nearly  with  the  Pelas- 
gian  consort  of  Penelope  or  Persephone"*.  Crete,  however, 
was  properly  the  isle  of  Zeus"\  as  Delos  and  Delphi  the 
favoured  seats  of  Apollo.  The  place  of  the  Cretan  Apollo  had 
originally  been  filled  by  Zeus.  But  when  Crete  as  well  as 
Peloponnesus  had  been  occupied  by  '*  Heraclidse/'  these  Dorian 
worshippers  of  Apollo  carried  with  them  the  religion  inherited 
from  their  fastnesses  on  Parnassus"',  yet  without  displacing 
the  more  ancient  traditions  of  the  island.  Zeus  was  already  a 
Greek  conception  which  in  Crete  had  preserved  a  more  im- 
posing breadth  only  perhaps  in  consequence  of  its  local  isola- 
tion, and  Minos,  if  not  properly  Hellenic,  had  at  least  the 
reputation  of  having  wrested  the  empire  of  the  seas  from 
foreigners,  and  vested  it  in  a  race  of  Pelasgic  affinity.  The 
conquest  effected  by  the  Dorians  was  attended  with  political 
results  similar  to  those  consequent  on  their  permanent  settle- 
ment in  Greece.  The  former  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  vas- 
salage, but  were  allowed  to  continue  their  ancient  customs  so 
&r  as  they  were  not  unfavourable  to  the  usurpation  of  the  new 
settlers"*.  The  distinctions  of  privilege  and  caste  commonly 
resulting  from  conquest,  and  which  lonians  had  established  in 
Attica,  and  Achaeans  in  Peloponnesus,  may  have  already  pre- 
vailed to  some  extent  in  Crete  before  the  more  rigid  demar- 
cations of  the  Dorians"^;  but  the  notion  of  Dorian  polity 
being  wholly  derivative  from  the  Cretan"*,  arose  from  the 
absurdity  of  attributing  the  abrupt  origination  of  that  polity  to 
Lycurgus,  «.  e.  the  human  personage  so  named  who  was  sixth 
in  descent  from  Procles"*,  in  defiance  of  the  wise  saying  of  the 
lawgiver  who,  when  complimented  upon  having  estabhshed  a 

"'  Hennes.     Pans.  riii.  68.  2. 

"*  Virg.  i£neid,  iii.  104.     Dionyi.  P.  v.  601.    Comp.  Diod.  t.  77,  where  the 
historian  discoyers  an  Artemis  "  Oresia,"  bat  no  Cretan  Apollo. 

"*  Strabo,  ix.  417.     Euftathitu,  Schol.  to  Odyss.  zix.  176,  p.  1861,  line  19. 

"•  Aristot.  PoUt  ii  8K 

"'  Aristot.  Polit.  ii.  8 ;  vii.  9. 

"•  Strabo,  x.  281.  284.  Teh. 

"'  The  fiither  of  the  first  Cretan  colonist  haying  been  the  contemporary  of  Prodei. 
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perfect  system  of  laws,  replied,  "  I  may  know  perhaps  what  are 
best,  but  I  proposed  only  those  which  were  possible."*'"  In 
connecting  their  institutions  with  the  local  authority  of  Minos, 
the  Dorians  only  subscribed  to  the  general  feeling  that  all  law 
is  of  divine  appointment,  and  in  the  desire  to  adopt  this  time- 
honoured  name  into  their  own  genealogies  without  infringing 
his  relationship  to  Zeus,  they  now,  probably  for  the  first  time, 
inyented  the  story  of  an  ancient  Dorian  colonist*'*,  as  appro- 
priate author  of  Doric  institutions,  who  in  bygone  times  had 
migrated  jfrom  the  cradle***  of  the  Pelasgic  and  Doric  races, 
and  adopted  the  astronomical  gods  of  Crete  for  his  children 
and  successors*".  Minos  and  Zeus  henceforth  became  Dorian, 
the  birth  of  the  latter  was  transferred  from  Gnossus  to  the 
Dorian  metropolis,  Lyctus,  and  a  second  Minos,  son  for 
a  similar  reason  of  Lyctus  or  Lycastus,  holding,  like  Felops, 
the  sceptre  of  Zeus,  became  inheritor  of  all  the  better  aspects 
of  the  first,  who  in  his  periodical  communications  with  the 
Deity  was  made  to  observe  the  ancient  Doric  cycle  perpetuated 
among  the  customs  of  the  Spartan  kings  *'^.     But  in  all  their 

»«•  Prod,  in  Tim®.  25*. 

isi  (( Teutamus  or  Tecaaphus,  son  of  Donu.**    Andron  in  Steph.  Byz.  toc.  Attain. 

'»  Thewaly. 

***  Hoeck,  Ereta,  ii.  86.  iq.  But  though  the  tradition  in  the  senae  of  a  Dorian 
colony  may  be  fictitioua,  it  doei  not  follow  that  it  should  be  wholly  a  gratuitous  in- 
Tention,  since  some  such  movement  of  Pelasgians  may  very  possibly  have  occurred 
in  ante-hbtoric  times.  Gomp.  Herod.  viL  171.  Died.  v.  80.  The  name  Teuta- 
mos  given  by.Diodonis  (w.  60),  otherwise  written  Tecsaphus  or  Cercaphus  (Eusta- 
thius  to  Odyss.  six.  172,  p.  1861),  was  Pelasgian.  Iliad,  ii  843.  Apollod.  iL 
4.  4.     HeUanicus  in  Dionys.  i.  28.     Sturs.  Fragm.  76,  p.  108. 

^  On  the  word  "twnm^"  Odyss.  xix.  179,  comp.  Schol.  Ambros.  to  Od. 
iii.  267.  Hoeck,  Eieta,  i.  248;  ii.  120,  sq.  Hiiller,  Orchom.  215.  Plutarch, 
Life  of  Agis,  and  de  Defect  14.  21.  Censorin;  de  D.  N.  ch.  18.  It  seems,  how- 
ever, that  the  lunar-solar  Ennaeteris  commemorated  not  only  in  the  mythi  of 
Apollo,  but  in  those  of  the  Aloidse,  and  particularly  of  the  pursuit  of  Brito- 
martis  (the  moon)  by  Minos,  (Hoeck,  i.  246.  Callim.  H.  Dian.  193),  was  by  no 
means  peculiar  to  the  Dorians,  but  to  be  found  also  among  the  lonians  (comp. 
Hymn  ApolL  DeL  104)  and  the  northern  tribes  generally.  Comp.  Qesenius  to 
Isaiah,  ii.  p.  222. 
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wanderings  the  Dorians  looked  back  &om  their  distant  set-^ 
dements  to  Delphi  as  the  metropolis  of  their  state  and  their 
religion'**;  there  Lycurgus  procured  for  his  laws  the  divine 
sanction  given  in  Crete  by  Zeus  to  Minos  ^'*,  the  Delphian  or 
Delphinian  god  accompanied  their  colonies,  and  without  any 
real  contest  became  associated  in  Crete  with  Zeus.  It  is  pos- 
sible that  in  the  old  times  of  Cretan  maritime  ascendancy  a 
foundation*'^  may  have  been  laid  for  the  tradition  that  the 
first  Olympic  games  were  instituted  by  "  Curetes"  out  of  Crete, 
and  that  the  precedent  of  all  succeeding  contests  was  there 
enacted  in  the  struggle  of  Zeus  against  Cronus"',  and  in  a  re- 
petition of  his  victory  over  the  Titans,  the  "ie^ort^ot  hot," 
upon  Grecian  soil.  But  the  legend,  which  brought  a  colony  of 
Cretans  to  preside  as  priests  over  the  Delpliic  oracle  in  all 
probability  arose  out  of  the  pilgrimages  and  sacred  missions  to 
the  central  Apollinic  sanctuary  prevalent  among  all  Dorian 
colonies,  and  partly  from  a  reactionary  influence  of  the  Cretan 
priestly  order  of  "  Curetes,"  constituting,  it  would  seem,  down 
to  late  times  a  priestly  incorporation  skilled  in  the  lore  of 
lustrations  and  atonement,  and  of  which  Epimenides  and  Tha- 
letas  were  members  *'*•.  It  was  probably  the  fusion  of  the  old 
Zeus-religion  with  that  of  Dionysus"*  and  Apollo  among  these 
later  Curetes  which  gave  rise  to  the  story  about  Orpheus  being 
a  pupil  of  the  Ideei  Dactyli***  or  of  Bhadamanthus,  and  about 
Pythagoras  and  Onomacritus  being  personally  initiated  in  the 

»■•  Pind.  lithm.  vii.  18.     Herod,  vii.  169.     Paus.  iii.  1.  5;  iii.  2.  4. 

**  Minos  being  Ztvf-wfM^trvis,  and  Lycoigus  Apollo.  Neraesius  de  N.  H. 
ch.  39.     Plato,  Laws,  i.  1. 

'"^  Comp.  on  the  ancient  connection  between  Crete  and  Peloponnesus,  Iliad, 
Ui.  232.     Odyss.  xiii.  274 ;  xviL  623 ;  xix.  191.     H.  Apollo,  Pyth.  292. 

^^  Paus.  V.  7 ;  viii.  2. 

*'*  Plutarch,  Yit  Solon.  12.  Diog.  La^ri  i.  110.  Barip.  Baceha),  120.  Cn- 
tenses,  Fr.  2.  There  seems  also  to  hare  been  a  Onretan  college  at  Bphesns.  Strabo, 
xiT.  640. 

'^  Eurip.  Bacchae,  122.     Frag.  Cretenses,  2. 

"^  Diod.  ▼.  64.  The  Idaei  Dactyli  being  often  confounded  with  Curetes.  Por* 
phyr.  vit  Pyth.  p.  17  (32,  Kiessling).     Hdeck,  iii.  297.  299.  825. 
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Idfi^an  grotto.  It  was  they  from  whom  proceeded  the  oracular 
voice  attributed  to  Folyidus'"^  and  in  whose  hands  the  old 
orgiastic  worship  of  Zeus  assumed  the  forms  of  mysteries^", 
but  whose  more  open  and  undisguised  treatment  of  the  forms 
of  Nature-worship  combined  with  the  local  claim  to  all  the 
descendants  of  the  father  of  the  gods^*^  systematised  in  volu* 
minous  treatises^  prepared  the  way  for  the  pro&ne  applications 
of  the  Euhemerists^'^.  The  earliest  Delphic  religion  seems  to 
have  been  a  sun-worship,  founded  at  the  Oorycian  cave  by 
Ooretas ;  the  sanctuary  grew  from  a  rude  hut  into  a  symbolical 
vault  of  brass"*,  and  ultimately  became  a  fabric  of  stone  reared 
by  the  divine  architects  descended  from  Apollo  or  Zeus"^« 
Themis,  or  Titanic  Earth,  mother  of  Nature  and  of  the  gods"", 
first  presided  over  the  oracle  which  she  afterwards  consigned  to 
the  son  of  Latona"*,  who  in  the  Homeric  hymn  takes  posses- 
sion of  it  by  way  of  the  Athenian  theoris  through  CEnoe"\ 
Delphi,  reverenced  by  lonians  as  well  as  Dorians,  might  be 
said  when  Crete  became  its  religious  dependent *^S  to  be  the 
national  sanctuary  of  Oreece,  the  principal  depository  of  its 
standard  mythi.  There  Apollo  destroyed  the  dragon,  and  it 
was  there  too  that  Cronus  was  forced  by  Zeus  to  reproduce 
what  he  had  concealed,  and  first  of  all,  the  antiquated  symbol 
of  his  own  worship"'.  Becognising  in  the  countries  they  suc- 
cessively visited  a  repetition  of  ideas  like  their  own,  the  Greeks 

^^  ApoUod.  iiL  8.  Hence  the  proverb,  K«v^«'«rf  ertftm,  mettning  the  gift  of  pro- 
phecy. 

*"  Hence  the  idea  of  ZeuB  dancing.    Athenn.  i  19. 

»•  Diod.  8.  V.  77.    Hoeck,  iii.  807. 

'»  Crens.  S.  i.  115 ;  iii.  148. 

*^  "  "XmXmh  •if^9H*  Faaaanias,  x.  5,  eompani  with  it  the  temple  of  M.  Chal- 
cisca,  or  vault  of  Dan&i  at  Sparta.    Comp.  Iliad,  i.  426. 

'^  Hymn.  ApoU.  296.  Schol.  Ariatoph.  Nab.  508.  Steph.  voa  Delphi.  Psob. 
ix.  87.  8 ;  i.  11.    Strabo,  is.  421. 

**  Find.  Nem.  vi.  8.     Hes.  Theog.  117.    Soph.  Antig.  888. 

"*  iBschyL  Slim.  7.    Fans.  Tiii.  5 ;  x.  6.    Nit«eh  to  Odyo.  ii.  68,  p.  77. 

'«  Strabo,  ix.  8 

*«'  Flntarcb,  Theeeus,  16.     Qiuett.  Qrsec.  85. 

'"  He«.  Theog. 
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seem  to  have  treated  Crete  as  they  afterwards  did  Egypt* 
They  were  disposed  in  their  admiration  to  consider  the  newly 
discovered  as  aboriginal,  the  old  as  derivative ;  they  adopted 
Minos,  as  they  had  already  in  Peloponnesus  adopted  ^acus 
and  Agamemnon'^',  and  in  the  tradition  which  received  at 
Delphi  reappears  in  Hesiod,  Zeus  receives  his  birth  in  a 
Dorian  town.  Cretan  religion  thus  became  a  conjoint  worship 
of  Apollo  and  of  Zeus,  or  rather  of  the  supreme  power  repre- 
sented by  the  sun,  and  under  this  symbol  comprehending  the 
chief  attributes  of  both'^.  Apollo  was  the  sun,  and  the  sun 
was  Zeus'^^  One  of  the  earliest  Delphian  temples  was  com- 
posed of  the  spoils  of  those  bees  who  nourished  the  sovereign 
of  heaven  in  the  Dicteean  cavern  '^,  and  the  Curetes,  the  chil- 
dren of  Apollo,  guarded  the  infant  Zeus  through  the  hazards  of 
his  Cretan  birth  ^^^  The  original  triad  of  the  Muses,  daugh- 
ters of  Uranus  or  Zeus***,  and  presided  over  by  Apollo,  are  the 
"  Aiof  *A^fM?ta^"  the  sacred  chorus  of  his  father,  and  his  pro- 
phetic office  is  only  a  deputed  ministration  which  he  holds  as 
dispenser  of  the  oracles  of  Zeus**",  the  ultimate  source  of  Del- 
phic inspiration.  Zeus  when  thus  established  at  Delphi  in  the 
person  of  his  son,  might  be  said  to  have  married  his  second 
wife  in  its  presidential  Themis,  the  mother  of  the  Muses  or 
HoreB*'",  as  in  numberless  other  alliances  he  was  made  under 
the  symbol  of  parentage  to  embrace  every  aspect  of  nature. 

»«  Pind.  OL  viii.  40. 

^**  The  presence  of  the  Deity  being  everywhere  compared  to  a  manifestation  of 
the  source  of  %ht     JEschyl.  Choeph.  948. 

>«•  Orphic  H.  yii.  18;  xxziil  8.  21 ;  Fmg.  28.  10.  Prod,  in  Tinue.  n.  12, 
p.  876. 

»«  Virg.  Geoig.  iv.  161.     Pans.  x.  6. 

"^  Schol.  Lycophr.  v.  78. 

>«  Paus.  ix.  29. 

>^  "  ^ttffiipmut"  iEschyl.  Eumenid.  zrii.  554.  558.  Bothe.  Serv.  ad  JEn. 
iiL  251.  Schol.  Soph.  (Ed.  R.  151.  498.  Cr«as.  S.  iii.  193".  iBschyl.  Frag. 
Sat  i  2.  Thoee  oracles  which  were  as  dark  by  day  as  by  night  iBschyl. 
Choeph.  802. 

>«>  Hes.  Theog.  901.  Comp.  Pans.  iz.  29.  Died.  L  16.  Plut.  de  Defect  21. 
iBschyL  Suppl.  Bothe.  331. 
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The  attribute  of  prophecy  which  he  deputed  to  Apollo  was  not 
founded  solely  on  his  representing  the  "  all-seeing,  all-hearing 
sun/'  but  upon  the  higher  notion  of  Pantheistic  omniscience, 
which  may  have  been  inherited  from  the  forests  of  Epirus  or 
transplanted  from  the  shores  of  Asia.  Poetry  and  philosophy 
served  only  to  give  different  forms  of  expression  to  the  same 
immemorial  sentiment  which,  through  the  treatment  of  art 
receding  from  its  universality,  lost  in  intellectual  compass  what 
it  gained  in  distinctness.  The  comprehensiveness  of  the  ori- 
ginal  feeling  was  preserved  only  in  the  most  ancient  symbols, 
such  as  the  scarabffius  pointing  out  the  "great  Dodoneean 
parent  and  artificer,""'  as  the  all-generating  ungenerated 
cause  "^  and  the  triform  or  triophthalmic  statues  of  Argolis  and 
Corinth"',  exhibiting  his  triple  dominion  over  time  and  space. 
And  if  Zeus  was  Triopian  or  Triophthalmic,  so  abo  was  his 
son  or  correlative  Apollo"^.  Apollo  again  was  akin  to  the 
Nomian  Pan"*,  the  "  wafeJjpof  of  Rhea,"  and  foster-brother  of 
Zeus"'.  In  the  person  of  Zeus  every  element  and  every  deity 
are  united"^;  his  mythical  brethren,  the  autocrats  of  the  sea 
and  shades,  were  felt  to  be  repetitions  of  himself"'.  It  was 
not  without  reason  that  Arcadia  and  many  other  places"*  dis- 
puted with  Crete  the  honour  of  his  birth  **®,  for  the  seemingly 
new  deity  was  only  a  reproduction  of  the  Pelasgian  or  Lycaean 
Pantheism  under  a  new  form.  When  the  starry  Adas  is  placed 
under  his  feet  upon  the  blue  parapet  surrounding  the  base  of 

*«*  Find.  Fragm.  Incert  19.     Crens.  S.  iii.  197. 

<•*  Philoitnt  Heroic.  iL  19.    Gmu.  S.  i.  23. 

^  Faonii.  iL  2  and  24;  yiiL  46.  2.    MiiUer,  Dor.  i.  68.     Comp.  Iliad,  xv.  189. 

^**  Herod.  I  144.    Hymii,  ApoUo,  P.  33. 

*••  Soph.  (Bd.  T.  1100.    Schol.  ^schyL  Agam.  56. 

u«  Schol.  Find.  Fyth.  iiL  139.     Bratosth.  27. 

^  JEschyL  Frag.  Inc.  86  or  845. 

^  ^schyl.  Suppl.  228.  728.  Bothe.  Soph.  (Bd.  Colon.  1606.  Faua.  ii  24.  5; 
Til  21.  8.    Creuz.  Symb.  iil  259,  260. 

*^  As  Thebea  (Tzetzei  to  Lycophr.  1194),  Measenia,  the  Troad,  Lydia,  &c. 

^  Faus.  iv.  38;  viii.  88.  Oomp.  SchoL  ApoUon.  iii.  134.  Schol.  Find.  01. 
V.  42. 
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his  Olympian  statue  ^*\  we  are  reminded  that  in  his  allotment 
of  supremacy  be  only  retained  the  sthereal  dominion  which  he 
originally  possessed  as  Homeric  parent  of  Aphrodite,  who  in 
Hesiod  is  daughter  of  Uranus.  Athene  shared  with  him  the 
office  of  thunderer,  which  he  continued  to  hold  as  ethereal  ^"^^ 
and  even  deities  most  unlike  him  in  their  conventional  per- 
sonality betray  incidental  affinities  inevitable  supposing  their 
ultimate  parallelism.  Dionysus  is  jSpoAuo;,  ("  Zeus,  eptPfOfiof), 
the  thunderer,  "  God  the  Supreme,  inferior  to  none,""*  the  old 
oracular  Silenus,  father  of  Apollo,  and  leader  of  the  Muses'^. 
The  fire  which  earth  received  or  stole  from  heaven  belonged 
not  only  to  Hepbeestus  but  to  Zeus'^,  and  the  long  line  of  the 
Achaean  descendants  of  Hermes  was  referred  to  the  same 
source"^.  The  fiction  which  made  the  subordinate  gods,  such 
as  Apollo  and  Dionysus,  his  children"',  was  a  poetical  expres- 
sion of  the  real  metaphysical  connexion  between  these  deriva- 
tives and  himself.  If  Pausanias  saw  in  Arcadia  ^^  the  statue 
of  Zeus  by  Polycletus  invested  with  the  thyrsus  and  other 
Bacchic  attributes,  the  tauriform  god  ushered  into  existence  by 
the  thunder  showers  of  spring '•*,  nursed  by  the  Dodonsean 
nymphs"®,  and  recovering  his  reason  at  the  oracular  shrine  of 
his  father"',  is  only  a  specific  form  of  the  prolific  genius  of 
humidity,  the  vernal  Zeus  of  Juvenal"*,  wedded  either  to 
Maia,  or  Dione"*,  whose  riches  were  represented  in  Cadmean 
genealogy  by  the  kindred  name  of  Polydorus  and  in  Thes- 
protia  by  the  horn  of  the  bull-god  Achelous.    When  Ennius"* 

»«»  Paua.  V.  11.  2. 

•«  Welcker,  Tril.  279.     MKhyl  Bum.  825. 

»"  Eurip.  Bacchse,  766. 

'•»  Guigniaut,  R.  iii.  237.     Eurip.  v.  supr.  1072. 1078. 

»"  Hes.  Works,  61.     Iliad,  i.  693. 

'••  Iliad,  ii.  102.  '«  JEschyl.  CHioSph.  778. 

'*  viii.  31.  2.  '"  Ztvs  narmi^Tvif. 

'70  Pherecyd.  Stuns.  109.  111.     Creu*.  iii.  78.  ^^. 

">  Hyg.  P.  A.  ii.  23. 

»^  Sat.  V.  78.     Pau8.  v.  ch.  22.  4.  "s  Volcker,  U.  S.  82. 

»7^  Cic.  N.  D.  ii.  25,  p.  306,  Creuz. 
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and  Euripides  ^^^  and,  earlier  than  either,  Pherecydes,  speak  of 
Zens  as  the  all-encircling  eether,  an  idea  which  passed  into  a 
common  phrase  "^  the  epic  son  of  Cronus  is  correctly  felt  to 
be  one  with  the  mystic  "son  of  heaven,""^  or  rather  himself  to 
be  the  firmament  or  Uranus  of  the  ancient  Persian*",  repre- 
sented under  a  symbol  borrowed  perhaps  from  Scythian 
habits'",  and  insensibly  becoming  separated  from  what  was 
eventucJly  discovered  to  be  only  his  envelopment  or  dwelling. 
And  when  in  the  celebrated  verses  sagaciously  referred  by 
Plutarch  to  the  Theologers  who  preceded  Thales"^  Zeus  is 
described  as  the  "  vnyvi  ^»iy«v/'  the  source  of  sources,  the  pan- 
theistic aggregate  of  nature,  the  beginning,  middle,  and  end, 
the  androgynous  principle  of  whom  sun  and  moon  are  mem- 
bers, as  well  as  the  historical  or  mythical  deities  poetically  but 
not  really  distinguished  from  him  ^"^  it  might  be  urged  that 
this  enlarged  conception  was  a  late  refinement  upon  the  heroic 
or  Homeric,  if  Homer  himself  had  not  given  unquestionable 
evidence  of  its  antiquity  by  occasionally  himself  withdrawing 
the  veil  of  humanising  imagery  which  hides  the  father  of  all 
gods  "greater  even  than  Oceanus,""*  whom  the  combined 
powers  of  nature  are  unable  to  displace"*.  But  the  process 
through  which  the  pantheistic  god  had  been  transformed  into 
the  personal  was  attended  with  inevitable  contradictions,  and 
the  wish  to  recombiixe  the  unravelled  attributes  of  Deity  into 
one  sublime  whole  was  thwarted  by  the  coarse  physical  imagery 
with  which  it  had  become  connected.  Hence  the  Zeus  of 
Homer,  like  that  of  Hesiod,  is  an  array  of  antitheses,  com- 
bixiing  strength  with  weakness,  wisdom  with  folly,  universal 

"*  Frag.  Incert.  1. 

**■  "  Sub  Jove  frigido/*  or  "  Mains  Jupiter,**  for  bad  weather. 
»»T  Cic.  N.D.  iii.  21.     JEschyl.  Frag.  81. 
»«  Herod.  Tii.  8. 

^^*  Oomp.  Herod,  iv.  23.    Fherecyd.  Starz.  p.  46. 

»•<>  De  Defect.  Orac.  ch.  48,  and  called  by  Flato,  Laws,  iv.  716",  a  "  trmXatf 
Uyf."*     MuUer,  Mythol.  p.  316. 

'■*  Aristotle  de  Mundo,  7.     Orph.  H.  7  and  11.     Frag.  6,  7. 

»«  Iliad,  xxi.  195.  >•=»  Iliad,  viii.  20.  450. 
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parentage  with  narrow  family  limitation,  omnipotent  control 
over  events  with  submission  to  a  superior  destiny'*^,  destiny,  a 
name  by  means  of  which  the  theological  problem  was  cast 
back  into  the  original  obscurity  out  of  which  the  powers  of  the 
human  mind  have  proved  themselves  as  incapable  of  rescuing 
it,  as  the  efforts  of  a  fly  caught  in  a  spider's  web  to  do  more 
than  increase  its  entanglement. 


§26. 

GREEK  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  great  aim  of  reason  is  to  generalise ;  to  discover  unity 
in  muldpUcity,  order  in  apparent  confusion ;  to  separate  bom 
the  accidental  and  transitory  the  stable  and  universal.  We 
are  said  to  understand  a  thing  when  we  can  account  for  it : 
that  is,  when  we  can  refer  it  to  some  intelligible  standard, 
or  see  in  it  the  working  of  some  principle  through  which 
it  blends  with  what  we  knew  before.  In  the  contemplation 
of  nature,  and  the  vague  but  almost  intuitive  perception  of 
a  general  tmiformity  of  plan  among  endless  varieties  of 
operation  and  form,  arise  those  solemn  and  reverential  feelings 
which,  if  accompanied  by  intellectual  activity,  may  eventually 
ripen  into  philosophy.  The  inductive  philosophy  is  but  an 
attempt  to  make  this  general  uniformity  inteUigible  by  ^ssect- 
ing  it,  and  by  reducing  each  of  its  elementary  constituents  to 
some  principle  which,  when  discovered,  takes  its  place  in 
science  as  an  empirical  or  ultimate  law.  But  the  idea  of  the 
universal  preceded  the  recognition  of  any  system  for  its  ex- 
planation ;  it  was  felt  rather  than  understood,  and  it  was  long 
before  the  grand  conception  on  which  edl  philosophy  rests, 
received  through  deliberate  investigation  that  analytical  de- 
velopment which  might  properly  entitle  it  to  the  name.     The 

»•*  MttUer,  Mythol,  Trana.  p.  187;  Iliad,  L  684;  viii.  69;  xt.  197;  ail  209, 
Creus.  8.  iiL  100. 
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sentiment,  when  first  observed  by  the  self-conscious  mind,  was, 
like  all  things  unaccountable  and  remote,  ascribed  to  inspira- 
tion.    '*  It  was   a  divine  gift  communicated   to  mankind  by 
some  Prometheus,  or  by  those  ancients  who  lived  nearer  to  the 
Gods  than  our  degenerate  selves."  ^     The  endeavour  to  grapple 
with  the  aggregate  uniformity  without  decomposing  it,  or  to 
decompose  it  solely  through  the  imagination,  produced  not 
philosophy  but  religious  poetry.    Eager  to  unlock  the  universe 
by  a  master-key,  and  to  embrace  all  varieties  of  phenomena  in 
one  comprehensive  generalisation,  the  mind  deduced  from  its 
first  experiences  the  notion  of  a  general  cause  or  antecedent, 
which  it  called  Zeus,  or  God.     This  inference,  however  im- 
portant a  step  towards  the  elevation  of  man's  moral  being, 
amounted  intellectually  only  to  the  statement  of  a  theorem 
which  was  obscure  in  proportion  to  its  generaUty.    It  ex- 
plained all  things  but  itself;  it  was  a  vera  causa,  but  an  in- 
comprehensible one.    Ages  had  to  pass  before  the  nature  of 
the  theorem  could  be  rightly  appreciated,  and  before  men  ac- 
knowledging the  first  cause  to  be   an  object  of  faith  rather 
than   science,   were   contented  to  confine  their  researches  to 
those  nearer  relations  of  existence  and  succession  which  are 
really  within  the  reach  of  their  faculties.     The  newly  awakened 
intellect,  elated  with  its  own  powers  and  discoveries,  deserted 
the  real  for  a  hastily  formed  ideal  world,  and  the  imagination 
usurped  the  place  of  reason  in  attemptiug  to  put  a  construc- 
tion on  the  most  general  and  indefinite  of  conceptions,   by 
transmuting  its  symbols  into  realities,  and  by  substantialising 
it  under  a  thousand  arbitrary  forms.     When  these  forms  had 
become  permanently  fixed  as  creations  of  art,  they  were  already, 
in  great  measure,  separated  from  the  faith  or  reverential  feeling 
in  which  they  originated.    The  old  problem  had  to  be  resumed, 
but  the  resumption  was,  in  many  respects,  only  a  repetition  of 
the  old  procedure.     The  same  feeling  which,  in  earlier  times, 
had  given  birth  to  the  idea  of  Zeus,  first  as  a  pantheistic  mys- 

*  Plato,  PhUeb.  16. 
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VsTfy  afterwards  as  a  personified  indiYidaal,  again  piodnoed  the 
notionalides  of  transcendental  philosophy,  clothed,  indeed,  in 
more  argumentative  fonns  of  language,  hut  equally  claiming 
superstitious  deference,  and  reposing  ultimately  on  views  of 
nature  scarcely  more  profound  than  those  revealed  to  the  ear- 
liest  symhohsts.  The  poetical  reUgion  of  Greece  had  heen 
an  aftergrowth  of  its  hieratic  thoughts ;  and  to  the  same  source 
may  be  traced  the  philosophy  with  which  the  poetical  creations 
eventually  came  into  coUision.  Poetry  reposed  on  the  same 
basis  as  philosophy ;  it  was  a  feeling  of  the  one  in  many ;  an 
attempt  to  grasp  the  universal,  which,  though  overlooking  im- 
portant differences  in  the  pleasure  of  contemplating  a  super- 
ficial class  of  resemblances,  seemed,  through  the  irresistible 
tendency  to  dramatise  and  personify  ^  to  have  deUberately 
abandoned  the  unity  it  sought.  In  the  poetry  of  Homer,  a 
world  built,  as  it  were,  out  of  the  firagments  and  ruins  of  an- 
other, the  idea  of  divine  unity  had  become,  as  in  nature,  ob- 
scured by  a  multifarious  symbohsm.  The  feeling  to  which  his 
personifications  owed  their  origin  had  been  forgotten;  and  so 
complete  was  the  confusion,  that  the  poet  was  popularly  re^ 
garded  as  the  foxmder  of  religion,  although  the  artificial  character 
of  his  creations,  for  instance  in  Deimos,  Fhobus,  Hypnos,  &c., 
like  the  usurping  God  Dinus  of  comedy*,  must  have  often  been 
obvious  to  himself.  Yet  the  idea  of  unity  was  obscured  rather 
than  extinguished,  and  Xenophanes  appeared  as  an  enemy  of 
Homer,  only  because  he  more  emphatically  insisted  on  the 
monotheistic  element,  which  in  poetry  has  been  comparatively 
overlooked.  Philosophy,  the  eventual  rival  of  poetry,  was,  if 
not  its  ofl^ring,  at  least  its  twin-brother,  collaterally  descended 
from  the  hieratic  systems  out  of  which  poetry  and  mythology 
arose.     Hence  the  saying  that  the  priests  were  the  predecessors 

*  Poetry  is  anailyris  at  well  as  ayntbesis ;  "  it  may  at  pleasnre  join  what  nature 
baa  severed,  and  aever  that  which  natare  hath  joined ;  and  to  make  unlawful 
matches  and  diyoroes  of  things."    Bacon,  Advancement  of  Learning,  Book  ii. 

s  Aristoph.  Clouds,  826. 
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of  the  philosophers*;  for  it  has  generally  happened,  in  the  intel- 
lectual development  of  the  world,  that  the  first  thinkers  have 
been  theological  mystics*.  Of  the  three  forms  of  religious 
discipline  distinguished  by  ScabvoIo  orVairo*,  the  physical, 
the  poetical  or  mythic,  and  the  established  or  political,  and 
which  are  assigned  respectively  to  philosophers,  to  poets,  and 
to  legislators,  the  first  or  natural  system  belongs  equally  to  the 
theologian  and  to  the  philosopher ;  for  the  first  philosophy  was 
only  a  return  to  the  theology  of  Nature,  in  which  argument,  in 
some  measure,  took  place  of  mere  imagery,  but  whose  pre- 
mises and  data  were  of  the  most  superficial  kind.  Both  in 
their  turn  claimed  to  be  oracles  of  pure  truth,  rather  than 
efiusions  of  imagination,  and  both  signally  failed  in  realising 
the  boast.  It  is  difficult  to  appreciate  correctly  the  measure 
of  that  appeal  to  the  reason  which  conferred  a  distinct  charac- 
ter in  the  infancy  of  philosophy.  Season,  in  its  first  professed 
efforts,  attempted  like  theology  the  hardest  problems ;  and  in 
trying  to  emulate  the  rapidity  of  the  imagination,  it  uncon- 
sciously became  its  dupe.  Like  poetry,  it  began  with  an 
examination  of  the  divine,  but  gave  to  it  a  different  expres- 
sion^. It  was,  however,  only  a  slight  difference  of  treatment 
through  which  the  religious  dogmas  of  antiquity  were  made 
to  assume  the  guise  and  name  of  a  philosophy.  A  feeble  at- 
tempt at  originality,  a  superficial  appeal  from  traditional  dog- 

*  "  n^t^/Sc/TMTii  pXf^tn  4%$x»yt.^  Plut  de  Anim.  Procr.  in  Timae.  zxxviii. 
p.  1080.  Heraclitet  was  said  to  have  borrowed  from  Orpheus,  and  Anazagozas 
from  Idons.    Biandis,  i.  p.  88. 

*  Even  Fannenides  is  ranked  by  Plato  with  Hesiod,  as  a  theologer,  or  cosmo- 
gonist.  Earsten's  Parmen.  pp.  20,  21.  Plato,  Symp.  p.  195.  Plutarch,  Pyth. 
Orac.  18.     Diog.  L.  ix.  8.  3. 

'  Plutarch  de  Plac.  6.  Amatorius,  p.  763.  Augustin  de  Ciyit.  iT.  27.  Qieseler's 
Church  Hist.  Introd.  i.  s.  13,  n.  11,  12. 

^  Yet  tile  Ionian  epos  and  hymn  might  be  said  to  have,  in  some  respects,  for* 
nished  the  formal  precedent  as  well  as  the  text  of  the  earliest  Ionian  physics,  and 
^e  Dorian  lyric  and  gnomic  muse  to  have  been  the  commencement  of  ethics  and 
dialectics.  The  Attic  drama  blended  the  lyric  with  epic  action,  and  the  three  great 
departments  of  philosophy  were  united  in  the  schools  of  Athens. 
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mas  to  fact  and  nature,  was  probably  sufficient  in  the  person  of 
Thales"  to  convert  the  one  procedure  into  the  other.  Yet  the 
change  of  denomination  was  justified  by  a  real  reyolution  in 
the  exercise  of  independent  thought;  and  the  Ionian  ''sages" 
were  justly  deemed  to  have  originated  a  new  intellectual  era, 
because  their  speculations,  however  puerile  or  inconclusive  in 
themselves,  offered,  through  an  appeal  to  the  understanding, 
the  means  of  emancipation  from  theological  restraints,  and 
were  an  important  preparatory  training  for  higher  efforts  of 
thought  They  adopted,  indeed,  much  from  an  older  wisdom ; 
yet  not  as  dogmas  to  be  received  without  question,  but  as  sug- 
gestions to  be  examined,  and,  after  a  certain  fashion,  proved. 
Unnecessary  pains  have  been  taken  to  disconnect  the  career  of 
the  Ionian  physiologers  from  the  general  history  of  thought, 
and  to  make  the  commencement  of  the  philosophy  of  Greece 
as  independent  of  external  parentage  as  the  Autochthones 
who  peopled  its  soil.  But  the  present  is  ever  the  growth  and 
consequence  of  the  past,  and  the  inherent  life  with  which  the 
lonians  endowed  their  universal  element  was  but  the  ensouled 
world  of  Pantheism,  a  reunion  of  the  elements  which  poetry 
had  parted  and  personified.  It  was  the  Eastern  dogma,  set 
forth  in  the  argumentative  spirit  of  the  West  as  a  physical  pro- 
position. The  first  attempts  made  to  solve  argumentatively 
the  problem  of  the  universe,  were  necessarily  under  the  same 
sensuous  influences  as  those  which  had  given  birth  to  sym- 
bolism ;  for  the  mind  is  slow  to  learn  the  necessity  of  self- 
examination,  and  is,  of  course,  limited  in  the  search  after 
causes  to  the  sphere  of  its  own  consciousness.  All  philosophy 
is  an  effort  to  discover  reality;  and  in  every  school  of  philo- 
sophy, the  Ionian  as  well  as  Eleatic,  was  implied  a  doubt  as  to 

'  The  origin  of  pbilosopliy  U  aometimes  attributed  to  Thalei,  fometimes  to  Aoaxi- 
mander.  Ariatot  Metaph.  i.  8.  It  U  hardly  neceasary  to  asiume  any  eia  of  com- 
mencement, since  the  first  philosophy  was  so  nearly  allied  to  theology.  Aristotle 
enumerates  three  stages  in  the  almost  insensible  change ;  the  "  mythical  poets  or 
theologers,'*  the  "  fufuyfuui"  and  the  **h*  mw^iul^^tt  Xtyvm"  Metaph.  ii.  4 — 
IS.  4. 
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the  efficacy  of  the  senses  for  the  purpose.  But  the  doubt  was 
only  the  commencement  of  a  task  which  the  mind  was  as  yet 
impotent  to  perfonn.  Poetry  had  lost  unity  in  the  attempt  to 
decompose  it  by  the  sole  aid  of  the  senses  and  imagination ; 
the  first  philosophy  reasserted  unity,  but,  being  unequal  to  in- 
yestigate  its  nature,  again  resigned  it  to  the  world  of  approxi- 
mate sensations,  and  became  bewildered  in  materialism.  The 
''All"  was  considered  as  substance,  partaking  the  visible  and 
tangible  modifications  of  substance ;  yet  with  this  difierence, 
that  while  all  objects  of  sense  have  a  beginning  and  an  end, 
the  conceptional  totality  or  first  element  was  made  some  re- 
finement of  matter  unchangeable  in  its  essence,  though  subject 
to  mutations  of  quality  and  form  in  an  eternal  succession  of 
seeming  decay  and  regeneration*.  This  first  principle,  or 
*'  afx»/'  was  compared  to  water,  air,  or  fire,  as  each  speculator 
endeavoured  to  refine  upon  the  doctrine  of  his  predecessor,  or 
was  influenced  by  a  different  class  of  theological  traditions ^^ 

§  27. 
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The  Greek  poets,  as  well  as  the  early  philosophers,  had  felt 
the  universe  to  be  a  compound  of  the  mental  with  the  material ; 
but  with  the  former  the  life  of  nature  was  a  blind  necessity^ ; 
while  the  development  of  its  intelligent  government  came  to  be 
referred  to  a  race  of  personifications  in  whom  the  idea  of 
descent  replaced  that  of  cause,  or  of  pantheistic  evolution*. 

*  Anst  Meteph.  L  S.  8. 

^^  Bartli  wai  not  made  an  »^x^t  appuently  on  account  of  its  inert  and  groM 
natnie,  until  it  became  an  "element"  in  the  lystem  of  Empedocles.  Ariitot 
Metaph.  i.  8.  8 ;  iv.  8 ;  viii.  5. 

*  "X'^"*  »fuya^6S  m9ay»n"    Orph.  Argon.  12.    Plato,  Sympos.  418.  417. 

'  The  notion  of  generated  gods,  says  Heyne,  arose  from  the  difficulty  of  express- 
ing the  abstract  idea  of  caase.  Yet  a  more  obvious  way  of  doing  this  would  have 
been  by  the  words  ''making'*  or  "forming;"  these,  howeTer,  would  hare  been 
nnsuited  to  express  that  aboriginal  feeling  of  natural  religion,  in  which  the  Deity 
was  always  oonceiTed  as  more  or  less  mixed  up  or  identified  with  Nature. 
VOL.   I.  Z 
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In  the  philosophioal  syBtemB  the  dmne  aotiTitj*  was  reatored 
without  aahdiTiaion  or  reaerratioii  to  natura'a  aggregate;  at 
first  aa  a  mechaDioal  force  or  lifoy  afterwarda  aa  an  all-^pcr* 
yading  aoul  or  inheKent  thought,  and,  laatly,  as  an  extenuJ 
direoting  inteUigenoeL  But  in  the  fint  experimental  examina- 
tion of  those  natural  objeeta  whioh  had  hitherto,  oonouxrently 
with  the  personifioations  of  poetry,  been  esteemed  aa  goda,  it 
was  their  substantial  and  yiaible  eompoaition  which  attraoted 
notice,  rather  than  the  intelligent  or  li^g  power  residing 
in  them ;  just  as  the  first  deified  personifioadona  <^  nature  bor- 
rowed the  form  of  man,  without  much  aid  from  aa  appceoiation 
of  his  mental  faculties.  Hence  the  Ionian  reviTsl  of  pantheiam 
was  materialistio ;  the  moving  force  waa  inseparable  ficom  a 
material  element,  a  subtle  yet  visible  ingredient^.  Metaphyaica 
were  mixed  up  with  physics* ;  and  as  theological  syirtems  had 
assumed  some  favourite  element  aa  peculiarly  original  and 
divine,  so  the  philosophers  continued  to  seek  for  the  Chaos  or 
genetic  Oceanus  of  poetry  among  the  visible  things  of  nature. 
Under  the  form  of  air  or  fire^  the  principle  of  life  was  asso- 
ciated with  its  most  obvious  material  machinery '.  Everything, 
it  was  said,  is  alive  and  full  of  goda^ ;  the  wonders  of  the  vol- 
cano^  the  magnet,  the  ebb  and  flow  of  the  tide,  are  vital  in- 
dications, the  breathing  or  moving  of  the  Cosmic  Leviathan. 
The  water  lives  with  a  divine  inherent  energy,  to  which  Cicero 
imguardedly  gives  the  name  of  ''mind,**'  but  which  is  in 
reality  only  the  universal  ^^ux^  or  animal  life*,  supposed  by 
the  first  physical  inquirers  to  be  a  sufficient  explanation  of  the 
phenomena  of  change  and  motion.  The  idea  was  similar,  whe- 
ther the  object  was  a  specific  element,  or  a  remote  abatraction ; 

*  If  vXnf  14)11.    Ariitot.  Metaph.  L  8. 

*  Baeon,  De  Augment  Sclent  I*.  8,  cb,  4,  wfmkM  of  the  ujuioiui  effect  of  mndng 
teleology  with  physki. 

«  Stob.  Bcleg.  Pbye.  50. 

^  Cic.  de  Leg.  u.  11.    Arift  de  Anloou  i  2  and  5.    Dka*  L.  i.  27. 

*  Cic.  N.  D^L  10.    Stob.  Eclqg.  Fbyi.  i.  3,  p.  6i. 

*  Arist  de  AniDL  i«  8.    Herod,  iii.  16, 
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the  imperceptible  »ther  of  AnazimeneB  had  no  positive  quality 
beyond  the  atmospheric  air  ifrith  ^rhiob  it  was  easily  confused, 
and  even  the  "Infinite"  of  Anaximander,  though  freed  from 
qnalitatiye  or  quantitskiYe  conditions^  was  but  a  refinement  on 
the  iom,  an  ideal  chaos  relieved  of  its  coarseness  by  negations; 
it  was  the  illimitable  storehouse  or  pleroma  out  of  which  is 
evolved  the  endless  circle  of  phenomenal  change,  difiering  from 
the  **/M7fJLa"  or  " bf^ou  varra'*  of  Ana^^agoras  only  in  the 
initial  exclusion  of  parts  or  qualities  ^^  and  in  containing  the 
power  of  evolution  *'  within  itself".  Yet  it  would  be  wrong  to 
say  that  the  Ionian  phymology  was  no  more  than  materialism^ 
since  it  sought  the  real  under  the  disguise  of  the  seeming, 
it  recognised  a  moving  force  in  the  material  ^'«  and  all  that  can 
be  affirmed  is,  that  the  former  was  not  at  first  so  clearly  dis- 
tinguished fimn  the  other  as  it  was  afterwards.  Nor  did  its 
efforts  evaporate  in  mere  speculation,  lor  it  obtained  sound 
lesults  in  inquiries  where  the  data  were  commensurate  with  the 
inferences^  as  in  mathematics  and  the  sciences  bearing  the 
relative  title  of  "  deductive/'  those^  namely^  in  which  the  mind 
is  warranted  in  proceeding  independently  or  deductively  at  a 
comparatively  early  period.  The  ideas  which  are  the  bases  of 
these  sciences,  such  as  space  and  time,  figure  and  number,  so 
readily  attained  that  they  seem  intuitive^  a  portion  of  the  mind 
rather  than  8nggesti0ns  of  nature,  were  employed  familiarly 
long  before  their  leal  character  was  understood,  and  through 
want  of  psychological  experience,  the  common  fonns  or  pro- 
perties,  which  eodst  only  as  attributes'^,  were  treated  as  sub- 
stanoes,  or  at  least  as  making  a  snbetantial  connection  between 

^  It  wai  not  "all  thmgi,"  m  Ariitotle  would  have  laid  "  if«^yt4f»"  but  only 
"^yfufai^    Metaph.  11,  (12,)  2,  8. 

**  It  ia  tha  "inctiire,*'  ofai  af  vhoae  aall^eolad  davalopiftadt  the  world  ariiaa. 
Aristotubit.    Biandia,  Hiat  Phil.  L  128. 182. 

'*  Ariatot  ia  Aniaib  i  2  and  6»    "  Ammw  l«  ^mt  rri»y«<»>M>f  ^rfw  fcw«V«»  ^<«* 
siMT^iM*  iivrar.    fltohs.  BcL  Ph jt.  i  M. 

^*  **  Ainai,  laa  clmaa  ant  frit  plaea  anx  caacaptiana  lilifcMilifMa,  at  laa 
•'^▼aiiouiaieiit  dani  leun  rapporta."    Gouaiii. 
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the  objects  to  which  they  belong.  All  the  conditions  of  ma- 
terial existence  were  supposed  to  have  been  evolved  ont  of  the 
Pythagorean  monad".  It  is  only  by  degrees  that  the  mind, 
by  reflecting  on  its  capacity  of  acting  on  the  external  world, 
becomes  able  to  separate  that  world  from  itself,  and  to  make  a 
distinct  classification  of  its  powers  and  ideas.  At  first,  percep- 
tion is  confounded  with  conception,  and  every  subject  of 
thought  is  presumed  to  have  a  corresponding  object  in  nature. 
As  conceptions  multiply  a  divergence  is  noticed  between  sen- 
sations and  inferences,  and  the  separation  thus  made  becomes 
the  germ  of  a  better  idealism.  But  the  first  idealism  is  mys- 
tical and  realistic ;  and  the  attempts  of  the  Eleatic  philosophers 
to  separate  the  inferences  of  the  reason  firom  the  deceptive 
impressions  of  the  ear  and  eye,  partially  contributed  to  con- 
found them.  The  protest  of  Xenophanes  against  the  fiallacies 
of  the  senses  ended  in  an  absolute  denial  of  their  evidences,  of 
generation,  multipUcity,  and  change.  In  order  to  escape  from 
the  paradox  of  the  world  of  experience,  philosophy  devised  the 
greater  paradoxes  of  metaphysics.  In  the  pride  of  new  dis- 
covery, conceptions  were  treated  not  only  as  entities,  but  as  the 
only  entities,  and  as  alone  possessing  the  stability  and  reality 
vainly  sought  among  phenomena.  The  only  reaUty  was 
thought '*.  ^  All  real  existence,"  said  the  Eleatic  philosophers, 
"is  mental  existence;  non-existence  being  inconceivable,  is 
therefore  impossible;  existence  fills  up  the  whole  range  of 
thought,  and  is  inseparable  from  its  exercise ;  thought  and  its 
object  are  one."^^  The  first  decomposition  of  the  universe  had 
been  seized  upon  by  the  fancy,  which,  dwelling  on  the  many 
aspects  of  nature  rather  than  its  unity,  converted  it  into  the 
gods  and  goddesses  of  poetry.  The  Ionian  reaction  reunited 
the  scattered  elements  pantheistically,  but  in  the  resulting 

**  "m  tL^ttfU9  «f  ixn9  rut  tiwi."  Aristot  Metaph.  i.  5.  5,  and  xiii.  8.  "rmf 
Twrtn, — i,  e.  rtn  ftMinftMrmv — «(;t«f  ^f*  nrmv  tt^X'^  fnin^miB,"     Ibid. 

"  The  difierenco  between  the  Ionian!  and  Bleatas  wai  thii :  the  fortner  en- 
deaTOuied  to  tnce  an  idea  among  phenomena  by  aid  of  obeeiration;  the  latter 
eraded  the  difflculty  by  dogmatically  anerting  the  objeetire  existence  of  an  idea. 

1^  Kanten'i  Fannenidet,  t.  98. 
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aggregate  made  the  constant  sabordinate  to  the  changeful,  the 
inferences  of  reason  to  those  of  the  senses,  impliedly  though 
not  intentionally  merging  the  moving  force  which  was  virtually 
god^'  in  matter.  But  the  motion  and  change  perceived  by  the 
senses  suggest  to  the  reason  a  continuing  substratum  in  which 
the  changes  arise,  or  on  which  they  operate.  The  contradic- 
tory positions  of  the  physists  could  not  all  be  true ;  and  the 
idealist,  in.  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of  inward  thought 
to  outward  impression,  pronounced  them  all  alike  false.  In 
rivalry  with  the  sensuous  dogmas  of  multipUcity,  generation, 
and  change,  he  overleaped  intermediate  abstractions  to  assert 
the  unmoved,  eternal,  and  one^*.  He  thus  produced  a  per- 
manent and  beneficial  efiect  on  philosophy  by  dividing  the 
results  of  thought  into  the  two  classes  of  the  sensational  and 
mental '°.  But  the  separation  was  neither  correctly  made  nor 
consistently  maintained.  The  physist  had  made  a  sudden 
spring  into  the  antipodes  of  abstraction,  and  had  yet  to  learn 
the  relative  character  of  the  new  region.  In  some  respects  the 
separation  was  carried  too  far,  in  others  it  was  imperfect. 
Hence  the  theology  of  Xenophanes,  and  the  metaphysics  of 
Parmenides  appeared  to  Aristotle  and  others  as  a  mere  form  of 
physiology  *\  The  metaphysics  of  the  theological  physist  were 
not  those  of  the  logician,  the  method  of  the  one  being  too 
vague  to  satisfy  the  other''.  Xenophanes  is  said  to  have  used 
ambiguous  language,  applicable  to  the  material  as  weU  as 
to  the  mental,  and  exclusively  appropriate  to  neither^.     In 

"  A^n  Mitn^istf,  or  "cann  efficient." 

'*  If  T«v  §rr»t  tiut.    Plato,  Sophifta,  254*.    Aristot.  de  Gen.  et  Coir.  i.  8. 

^  The  hl»9r99  and  the  tMir*?. 

'*  Comp.  AriBt.  de  CobIo,  iii.  1.  5.  Karsten't  Xenophanei,  p.  188  *\  Kanten'i 
Parmenides,  p.  196*^.  "C'etait  aeulement  reioudre  la  nature  dani  une  exiitence 
uniTerselle  qui  n*en  diffdre  que  par  rabitraction,  et  n'est  que  la  nature  mhme  oon- 
■ider^  comme  une.  Aussi  le  dieu  de  Xenophane  et  de  Parmenide  n'est  il  encore 
que  le  monde."    Bayaiieon,  Metaph.  d'Ariitote,  torn.  ii.  p.  8. 

^  "  A/  a^titynrnf  rmt  mutkurtMrn^  t«vt«  %fiei"     Ariat  Hetaph.  iii.  8.  5. 

^  "  Tuf  fy0tan  •iiliri^«f  {i,  e,  tw  mmrm  ktyn  Imi  mas  r»»  mmrm  rnf  uknv),  imsi 
ityutJ*    Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  5.  12 ;  comp.  iii.  6. 16.     A  similnr  want  of  logical 
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other  words,  he  availed  himself  of  material  imagery  to  illa8trat9 
en  indefinite  meaning;  he  had  not  the  precision  of  logic,  and 
though  blaming  the  poets  for  attributing  human  forms  to  the 
universal  being,  he  yet»  in  auuouuoing  the  one,  appealed  to  the 
heavens  as  its  visible  manifestation,  giving  to  it  the  epithet  of 
sphericity  borrowed  from  the  HoafAOf**.  It  was  in  this  way  that 
in  the  hands  of  Anaxagoras  and  Euripides,  Zeus  seemed  to 
end  his  oar^r  as  he  commenced  it  among  his  old  worshippers, 
the  Pelasgi,  as  a  personified  Uranus  or  iEther.  Farmenidei 
employed  similar  expedients,  comparing  his  metaphysipal  deity 
to  a  sphere,  or  to  heat,  an  aggregate  or  a  continuity'',  and  so 
involuntarily  withdrawing  its  nominal  attributes.  Notwith* 
standing  formal  protestations,  these  Iriends  or  worshippers  of 
notions^  might  therefore  seem^  in  many  respects,  deserving  to 
be  classed  with  their  Ionian  predecessors ;  the  very  association 
they  endeavoured  to  avoid  when,  reserving  implicit  belief  for 
the  conclusions  of  reason,  they  published  collateral  unoon* 
nected  theories  which  they  confessed  to  be  addressed  only  to 
opinion,  containing  a  more  hesitating  statement  of  half  legen- 
dary  dogmas  and  empirical  ph3^cs.  For  the  transcendental 
ontology  which  they  professed  to  keep  distinct  from  mere 
opinion  was  rendered  obscure  by  the  means  used  to  explain 
it^^,  and  seemed  as  mockery  to  an  acute  logician  ^^  reconvert* 
ing  philosophy  into  poetry  or  religious  symbolism- 

thoogbt  and  oomistent  expretuon  aeemi  to  ha^e  been  the  "  ay^uM**  attribated  to 
MeliMU.    Bnndii,  H.  P.  L  4Q5. 

**  Flat  Tims.  SZ\    Eanten'i  Xenoph.  120.    Biandii,  L  862.  869. 

*•  iX#»,  or  r»N;^ir. 

*  "rttf  tiimt  ^iXt,**     Plat 

**  *'«»lif  %imrm^n^it,**  aayi  Ariitotle  of  Xenophanet  (Metaph.  L  6),  "l4i$i(;^ir«« 
r0«f  ft»0»ii"  eayi  Plato  (Sophift  p.  242) ;  Xenophanei  aaid  God  waa  neither  moTed 
nor  nnmoved,  limited  nor  anlimited ;  he  did  not  even  attempt  to  expreti  cleariy 
what  cannot  be  conceived  dearij;  he  admitted,  sayi  Simplieins,  that  nich  tpecnla- 
tions  were  aboye  phyuca.     Kartten't  Xenoph.  p.  106. 

*  Ariatot  Metaph.  ii.  4.  12,  for  "•!  t?  rt^Mt  fmvXst  wm^  •x)<tf  fuwimmrt^ 
Xtyuf."*    Bttrip.  HippoL  908. 
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DEIFICATION   OF  MIND. 

Men  dealt  with  the  mind  as  saTages  with  a  mirror  or  pic- 
ture ;  the  first  vague  curiosity  was  afterwards  concentrated  on 
the  structure  of  the  medium  through  which  impressions  had 
been  receiyed.  BiflBculty  begot  invention ;  and  a  doubt  of  the 
possibility  of  knowledge^  was  the  origin  of  psychology.  The 
separation  between  the  results  gradually  led  to  a  distinction 
between  the  powers  of  thought ;  but  the  latter  distinction  when 
made  was  not  so  much  a  contemplated  result  of  inquiry  as 
a  conclusion  forced  on  it  in  the  course  of  dialectical  and  physi- 
cal speculation ;  for  it  was  rather  incidentally  than  directly 
that  Anaxagoras  was  led  to  conclusions  respecting  mind  so 
prolific  and  original  that  all  other  philosophers  seemed  to  have 
been  by  comparison  asleep*.  The  extreme  doctrines  of  the 
Eleatics  naturally  produced  reaction.  The  All  might  be  ad- 
mitted to  be  one  and  unchangeable,  yet  composed  of  an  infinity 
of  primary  parts  whose  combinations  and  mutations  constitute 
what  appear  to  be  generation  and  destruction.  An  effort  was 
accordingly  made  to  mediate  between  materialism  and  idealism, 
to  fill  up  the  chasm  by  explaining  unity  without  wronging  the 
senses,  and  multiplicity  without  offence  to  the  reason.  This 
was  the  scope  of  the  Atomic  school,  which,  taken  in  its  widest 
extent,  may  be  called  an  attempt  to  ascertain  the  point  where 
appearance  ends,  and  where  unity  and  immutability  begin, 
thence  endeavouring  to  explain  the  universe  on  mechanical  or 
empirical  principles*.  The  first  lonians  had  blended  the 
moving  force,  which  to  them  was  Nature's  reality  ^  with  matter, 
as  in  a  living  fire  or  "  hylceozoic"  water.  The  Eleatics  evaded 
the  explanation  of  a  "causa  efficiens"  by  denying  all  value  to 

■  "«»«T«Xii^i«.    Comp.  Btobae.  EeL  Sth.  2. 1,  p.  157. 
'  Frodni  in  TimaB.  p.  1. 


*  Comp.  Not.  Otg.  1.  Aph.  S4. 
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the  eridence  of  the  senses  in  the  investigation  of  the  real,  and 
so  treating  not  generation  and  decay  alone,  but  motion  of  every 
kind  as  fantasy  or  delusive  appearance*.  The  lonians,  believ- 
ing in  the  reality  of  motion,  endeavoured  to  discover  its  cause 
below  the  surface  of  the  most  obvious  appearances.  A  fardier 
advance  in  the  same  direction  among  the  later  lonians  pro- 
duced a  more  accurate  subdivision  of  the  problematical  ''all" 
into  matter  and  force";  both  the  matter  and  the  force  being 
however  differently  conceived  and  described  by  different  thinkers. 
By  all  of  them  matter  was  deemed  unchangeable  in  its  ultimate 
constitution,  though  infinitely  variable  in  its  resultant  forms. 
The  Atomic  school  of  Leucippus  propounded  the  derivation  of 
all  qualitative  variety  from  the  quantitative  composition  of 
homogeneous  atoms^ ;  while  Anaxagoras  and  Empedocles  main- 
tained the  existence  of  ultimate  elementary  particles  of  distinct 
kinds;  these  in  the  system  of  the  latter  were  only  four;  in 
that  of  the  former,  they  varied  in  form  and  quality'  as  in- 
finitely as  the  diversified  appearances  exhibited  in  their  com- 
binations. Anaxagoras  was  therefore  so  far  a  kind  of  Atomist; 
his  ''homoBomery"  means  similar  or  qualitative  atomology. 
But  the  sequel  of  the  Atomic  school  in  one  respect  closely 
adhered  to  the  older  Ionian  physics;  they  required  no  mover 
or  director  of  the  atoms  external  to  themselves ;  no  universal 
reason',  but  a  mechanical  eternal  necessity  like  that  of  the 
poets  ^'.  Anaxagoras  conformed  so  far  to  the  tenets  of  Ionia 
as  not  to  dispute  the  evidences  of  the  senses  to  some  extent 
as  even  objectively  correct;  but  he  had  learned  from  the  Italic 
school  to  hold  their  evidence  subordinate  to  that  of  reason. 
Probably  there  never  was  a  time  when  reason  could  be  said  to 
be  entirely  asleep,  a  stranger  to  its  own  existence.     The  earliest 

•  Ariit  Metaph.  i.  8. 12;  i.  5. 11. 

•  Aristot.  ib.  '  "•«'w«." 

'  The  inconiistency  of  this  theory  it  pointed  out  by  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  8.  18. 

•  iityi,  or  "  ywfikn"  of  Heraclitus. 

»  "•fmymn:'    Stobie.  Eel.  Fhys.    Heerexu  i.  56.  60. 160.  442.    Arist.  Metaph. 
i.  4. 12. 
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contemplation  of  the  external  world  which  brings  it  into  an 
imagined  association  with  ourselves,  assigns  to  it  either  in  its 
totality  or  its  parts  the  sensation  and  volition  which  belongs  to 
our  own  souls.  It  was  this  spreading  of  mind  over  the  objects 
'  it  contemplates  which  from  the  first  gave  dignity  to  the  Fetish, 
and  which  even  makes  it  doubtful  whether  this  grovelling  wor- 
ship can  ever,  strictly  speaking,  be  said  to  have  existed.  It 
was  this  which  in  a  later  intellectual  state  became  transformed 
by  poetry  into  a  being  or  beings  acting  with  human  caprice 
and  passion  upon  a  world  apart  from  them,  and  either  repre- 
sented as  a  progressive  evolution  of  the  more  perfect  (Zeus) 
from  the  less  (Cronus,  Chaos,  &c.),  or  by  an  inversion  of  the 
real  order  of  mental  development  carrying  back  the  more 
finished  creations  of  imaginative  intellect  to  the  world's  origin ' '. 
Philosophy  restored  to  nature  what  had  been  separated  from  it 
by  poetry,  and  the  God-teeming  world  of  Thales'*  was  only  a 
more  simple  expression  or  analysis  of  the  foundations  of  poly- 
theism. But  in  this,  as  in  the  earliest  deification  of  nature, 
the  intelligent  principle  was  mixed  up  with  the  material,  and 
an  efiective  separation  took  place  only  when  man  distinctly 
recognised  within  himself  a  dualism  corresponding  to  that 
which  seemed  to  be  exhibited  around  him**.  Proportioned  to 
the  advance  of  self- consciousness  is  the  necessity  of  making 
the  power,  which  is  more  and  more  impressively  and  clearly 
felt  to  be  its  source,  take  part  in  the  regulation  of  the  universe; 
and,  as  man  is  always  inclined  to  believe  his  earth,  or  even  his 
country  or  city,  to  be  the  universal  centre,  the  progress  of  cen- 
tralization keeps  pace  with  the  widening  sphere  of  self-know- 
ledge, until  the  pivot  of  the  world  is  deliberately  placed  within 
his  own  mind.  The  efibrts  of  philosophy  which  had  already 
tended  to  separate  the  mental  from  the  material  had  but  par- 
tially succeeded,  since  the  separation  had  again  become  in- 

"  Ariatot  Metaph.  xiii.  4.  4. 

"  Aristotle  allades  to  this  change,  yet  does  not  account  for  it.     Hetaph.  L  8, 
t.  14,  15. 
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viaible  throagh  saperflotal  explanations,  so  that  an  intelleotaal 
idea  of  the  divine  was  scarcely  fonned  when  it  was  again  irith- 
drawn  into  the  bosom  of  Natore,  and  the  results  of  psycho* 
logical  reflection  became  but  ports  of  a  material  physiology. 
The  aeriform  sonl  of  Anoximenes  or  Diogenes*^  was  only  a' 
drier  statement  of  the  Homeric  phantom  or  exhalation  whiohy 
escaping  through  the  mouth  or  from  a  wound,  feebly  mimics 
the  form  and  actions  of  the  body.  Heraclitus  strove  to  express 
with  more  becoming  dignity  the  principle  of  all  movement  and 
of  intelligence^',  but  allowed  both  the  human  mind  and  the 
divine,  of  which  it  was  part,  to  fidl  back  into  the  sphere  of  the 
material  when  he  compared  it  to  fire,  however  the  materialism 
might  be  disguised  by  negatives  or  limitations,  such  as  the  in* 
visible  nature  of  the  fire  affirmed  to  be  like  gold,  the  universal 
medium  of  circulation  or  exchange  {**  ofjiotPn")  giving  birth  to 
the  visible  by  its  own  extinction.  Anaxagoras  seems  to  have 
mora  distinctly  recognised  the  internal  dualism,  and  to  have 
therefore  more  clearly  seen  the  impossibility  of  passing  by 
illustration  or  definition  beyond  a  reasonable  faith  or  simple 
negation  of  immateriaUty,  when  he  asserted  the  mcfWng  force 
to  be  mind ;  yet  he  did  not  altogether  desist  firom  the  endea* 
vour  to  illustrate  its  nature  by  symbols  drawn  from  those  phy- 
sical considerations  which  decided  him  in  placing  it  in  a  sepa- 
rate category.  He  considered  that  whether  as  human  reason, 
or  as  the  regulating  principle  in  nature,  it  was  different  from  all 
other  things  in  character  and  effect,  and  must  therefore  also 
differ  in  its  essential  or  "  homceomeric  "  constitution.  It  was 
neither  matter,  nor  a  force  conjoined  with  matter  or  homo- 
geneous with  it,  but  independent  and  generically  distinct ;  dis- 
tinct in  this  remarkable  particular,  that  whereas  all  other  things 
in  nature  are  infinitely  complex  by  the  intermingling  of  th^ 
elements,  their  specific  qualities  and  character  being  deter- 
mined only  by  the  predominance  of  a  certain  kind  of  homoeo- 

*«  Stobv.  Bd.  Phyi.  L  706. 

IS  "yf^f^n;*  BiandiB,  Handbucb,  i.  174. 
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merio  atoms  in  each  ^*,  mind^  the  source  of  all  motioix^  (separa* 
tion,  and  oognition,  is  something  entirely  unique^  pnxe,  and 
unmixed,  and  being  so  unhindered  by  any  interfering  influence 
limiting  its  independence  of  individual  action,  obtains  supreme 
empire  over  all  things,  over  the  vortex  of  worlds  as  well  as  over 
all  that  live  in  them.  Yet  mind,  though  in  nature  unique  and 
uncompounded  ",  is  in  its  energy  most  penetrating  and  power- 
ful ",  mixing  with  other  things  though  no  other  thing  mixes 
with  it,  exercising  universal  control  and  oognition '',  and  in* 
eluding  the  cosmical  necessity  or  world  mechanism  of  poetry^, 
as  well  as  the  independent  power  of  thought  which  we  expe* 
rience  within  ourselves.  It  is,  in  short,  both  these  conceptions 
united;  the  self-conscious  power  of  thought  extended  to  the 
universe,  and  exalted  into  the  supreme  external  mind  which 
sees,  knows,  and  directs  all  things '\  By  this  hypothesis  pan- 
theism as  well  as  materialism  was  avoided,  and  matter,  though 
as  infinitely  varied  as  the  senses  represent  it,  was  held  in  a 
bond  of  unity  transferred  to  a  ruling  power  apart  from  it  The 
latter  could  not  be  prime  mover  if  itself  moved,  nor  all-govem* 
ing  if  not  apart  from  the  things  it  governs.  Were  the  arranging 
principle  inherent  in  matter  it  would  have  been  impossible  to 
account  for  the  existence  of  a  chaos ;  but  if  it  were  something 
external,  the  old  Ionian  doctrine  of  a  '"beginning"'^  became 
more  easily  conceivable  as  being  the  epoch  at  which  the  arrang- 
ing intelligence  commenced  its  operations.    These  operations 


w  *'  E*  wawi  9rm9T§t  f*t(ft  iMrr4  itAkv  hw"— "  iii«rr«v  timrmr^$wt»(mmn  X^*' 
ttm^i^e/uvw.*'    Anaxag.  Frag.  Schanb^  tu.  8,  pp.  114, 115. 

'•  ytmftnf  <ri^i  itmfrt  ifm^mt  ifj^ii. 

^  Oomp.  Plato,  Timseus,  p.  56. 

"  kvMttwi  V  aft^t  rif  mvTif  »fXV*  ^'  "  ^iMvrJKKv  »«i  r«  rnntwXtytn  »«i/v  mtnur* 
V  ««?. — Ariatot,  de  Anim.  i.  %     "  r«rrs  f^vw  f««#.'' — SimpL  in  Arist  Fhya.  88**. 
Tenneman,  Hist.  i.  818.  816.    " fin  mt^furuw  rt  But" — Stobs.  Ed.  Fbys.  L 
56.    Sezt.  Bmpir.  Math.  iz.  6.     Cic.  Acad.  Q.  it.  87.     **9mi9  hnt  u^mftnmu 

9nf*tf  <^«vif  *»{  lixfi  Xiy«yr«f  r«H  w^t^," — Simpl.  in  Fhys.  Ariat.  821. 
«  "  yi w#f."— Ari»t.  de  C(»lo,  iii.  1.  7. 
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though  variously  manifested,  as  in  the  growth  of  plants,  the 
discretion  of  animals,  and  the  movements  of  the  world,  are  ulti- 
mately the  same  all-pervading  power  which  includes  f  f  oyuo-i;  as 
well  as  MiVfKTif,  and  whose  universality  reduces  the  idea  of  Fate 
or  Chance  to  a  mere  empty  name**.  But  the  grand  idea  of  an 
all-goveming  independent  mind  which  raised  the  natural  philo- 
sophy of  Anaxagoras  ahove  the  level  of  materialism,  and  rather 
classed  it  with  the  Stoical  and  Platonic  developments  than  with 
the  Epicurean  followers  of  Democritus  and  Leucippus,  involved 
difiBiculties  which  proved  insuperable.  Theism  introduced  a 
dualism  of  mind  and  matter'*,  which,  Diogenes  of  Apollonia 
rejecting,  was  unavoidably  carried  back  into  pantheism.  Theism 
again  was  nearly  akin  to  the  idea  of  a  moral  governor,  a  divine 
personality,  a  philosophical  Zeus  '' ;  but  Anaxagoras  discreetly 
passed  over  in  silence  the  inexplicable  mysteries  of  causal  intel- 
ligence, dwelling  as  an  investigator  of  physics  rather  on  the 
visible  mechanism  of  nature  than  on  theological  or  moral  infer- 
ences firom  the  details  of  its  constitution.  He  had  indeed  theo- 
retically included  in  ''intelligence"  not  only  life  and  motion, 
but  the  moral  principle  of  the  noble  and  the  good**;  and  it  was 
perhaps  only  from  the  popular  misapplication  of  the  term  "Grod," 
to  which  every  step  in  religious  advancement  gives  an  apparently 
new  meaning",  that  he  employed  exclusively  that  of  "  vouf*'  as 
being  less  liable  to  misconstruction,  and  more  specifically  mark- 
ing his  idea  '*.    But  he  was  perhaps  hardly  aware  of  the  psycho- 

'^  Comp.  Eanten*t  Xenopbanes,  p.  188,  with  Schaubach's  Anaz.  86. 152.  101. 
**  Ariflt  Metaph.  xiii.  4.  6. 

**  Hence  the  fint  principle  of  philotophen  was  often  called  Zeui,  for  instance,  the 
fire  principle,  "  wu^  auZ^tn  '*  of  Hexaclitas,  and  the  infinite  ather  of  Anaxagoras, 
Zeus  having  already  absorbed  the  poetical  "AwyKn"  (Bnrip.  Alcest.  078),  and 
"  Mufm  '*  (Hes.  Theog.  904). 
*•  Arist.  de  Anim.  i.  2.    Metaph.  i.  8.  11 ;  iL  8.  11. 10.  8.   PUto,  Ciatyl.  418^ 
^  Plato,  Entbyphro,  p.  8.    Hence  Socrates  was  called  a  "maker  of  gods." 
^  Xenophanes  used  the  word  Otn  for  the  Universal,  and  employed  it  also  more 
yaguely  in  the  plural  conformably  with  common  usage  (Kareten,  p.  114) ;  hence  be 
speaks  of  God  ruling  among  the  gods,  and  of  "the  parts  of  God;"  as  Empedocles 
gave  the  same  title  to  the  four  elements.    (Arist.  de  Gen.  et  Coirup.  ii.  6.  12.     De 
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logical  and  religious  bearing  of  his  system ;  or  he  may  have 
designedly  avoided  a  subject  foreign  to  his  immediate  design, 
and  which  did  not  at  the  time  admit  of  satisfactory  treat- 
ment. He  assumed,  once  for  all,  that  chaos  was  arranged  by 
mind;  and,  having  done  so,  he  endeavoured  to  trace  pheno- 
mena, as  far  as  it  was  then  possible,  through  secondary  causes. 
The  requirements  of  Socrates  in  the  Fheedo  '*  were  not  to  be 
expected  firom  a  physiologist ;  Socrates  looked  for  moral  infer- 
ences, Anaxagoras  for  physical  contrivances.  The  latter  could 
not  have  derived  from  his  hypothesis  the  inferences  which  could 
have  satisfied  Socrates,  since  he  was  far  from  having  attained 
that  commanding  knowledge  of  the  arrangements  of  the  uni- 
verse which  would  have  enabled  either  philosopher  to  read  the 
same  moral  lessons  in  its  general  plan  which  they  might  and 
did  obtain  from  a  few  familiar  instances.  Hence  the  "  intelli- 
gence" principle  remained  practically  liable  to  many  of  the 
same  defects  as  the  *'  necessity  "  of  the  poets.  It  was  the  pre- 
sentiment of  a  great  idea  which  it  was  for  the  time  impossible 
to  explain  or  follow  out.  The  intelligent  principle  was  not  yet 
intelligible,  nor  was  even  the  road  opened  through  which  it 
might  be  approached  **.  Even  where  we  are  able  to  observe 
causes  "  it  does  not  follow  that  we  see  intentions.  In  inferring 
providential  design  from  the  action  of  physical  laws,  we  are 
liable  to  be  deceived  through  the  difficulty  or  rather  impossi- 
bility of  seeing  particular  results  in  combination  with  the  ge- 

Anim.  i.  2. 10.  Schaabach'i  Anaxag.  154.)  Parmenidei  and  Anaxagoras  drop  tbe 
name  "QtoA**  (Kanten,  P.  216) ;  Plato  uses  it  in  the  general  sense  of  the  divine 
or  by  way  of  illustration ;  his  word  for  "  Qod ''  is  properly  **  v**^^/'  or  **%n/uw^t 

**  PlatOj  Phiedo,  ch.  46.  Leges,  xii.  696.  Aristotle,  Metaph.  i.  4, 5,  and  xiii.  4. 
Plutarch,  Defect  Orac.  ch.  47.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii  864. 

^  Bacon  (as  above  quoted,  p.  388),  says  that  the  natural  philosophy  of  Democritus 
and  some  others,  who  did  not  suppose  a  mind  or  reason  in  the  frame  of  things,  seems, 
as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  judging,  to  have  been  better  inquired  than  that  of 
Aristotle  and  Plato,  and  this  because  the  latter  intermingled  final  causes  or  teleo- 
logy with  physics;  the  intermixture  necessarily  intercepting  and  interrupting  the 
severe  and  diligent  inquiry  of  real  and  physical  causes. 

'1  1. 1,  "  material  '*  or  "  efficient "  causes,  or  physical  antecedents  and  conditions. 
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neral  plan  to  which  they  ase  snbservieat  Moral  bearings  can 
be  adeqnately  appreciated  only  whoi  physioal  causes  are  tho- 
roughly understood.  The  8ocratio  objection  would  have  made 
teleology  precede  physiology,  and,  at  a  time  when  the  latter  was 
in  its  infancy,  would  have  inferred  all  the  phenomena  of  the 
univerBe  deductively  from  the  moral  attributes  of  its  author. 
Happily  it  is  not  necessary  to  have  reiiched  so  subUme  a  height 
in  order  to  believe  in  divine  benevolence,  and  to  justify  the 
moral  alliance  of  "  Ananke  "  with  Zeus  ^.  It  may  be  difficult 
to  conceive  a  perfect  will  without  confounding  it  with  something 
like  mechanism,  since  language  has  no  name  for  that  combina- 
tion of  the*inexorable  with  the  moral  which  the  old  poets  had 
separatdy  personified  in  Ananke  or  Eimatmene  and  Zeus. 
All  that  we  familiarly  know  of  £ree-will  being  that  capricious 
exercise  of  it  which  we  experience  in  ourselves  and  other  men, 
the  notion  of  will  guided  by  infallible  law  seems  in  danger 
either  of  being  stripped  of  the  essentiid  quality  of  freedom,  or 
else  of  being  degraded  under  the  ill  name  of  necessity  to  some* 
thing  of  less  moral  and  intellectual  dignity  than  the  fluctuating 
course  even  of  human  operations  ".  Education,  however,  ele- 
vates the  idea  of  law  above  that  of  partiality  or  tyranny,  nay, 
discovers  that  the  self-imposed  Umitations'^  of  the  supreme  cause 
constituting  an  aixay  of  certain  alternatives  regulating  moral 
choice  are  the  very  sources  and  saS^uards  of  human  freedom. 
Yet  the  mind  which  has  thus  outgrown  the  idea  of  a  partial 
god  is  expected  to  retract  and  to  submit  to  vulgar  opinion 
under  pain  of  that  r^roach  of  atheism  which,  though  never  in- 
curred by  barbarians'^,  is  a  charge  commonly  urged  against 
philosophy  by  those  intellectual  barbarians  who  cling  like  chil- 
dren to  the  god  whom  they  suppose  to  feed  them,  speak  to 
them,  and  flatter  them.  Anaxagoras  was  proscribed  because 
he  seemed  to  have  desecrated  both  the  Ood  of  nature  and  the 

Bnnp.  Aloeit.  ST8. 
*»  Plato,  Laws,  xn.  967. 

**  By  Anaxagoras  consideied  as  tli*  eternal  conditions  of  matter. 
»»  -Blian,  V.  H,  il  81, 
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Ghod  of  poetry ;  he  reduced  both  to  what  appeared  an  irrational 
meohanism  ^,  withont  being  able  to  transfer  to  the  new  concep- 
tion the  convictions  and  £deling8  hafaitoally  connected  with  the 
old. 

§29. 

DBCUNB  OF  POLTTHBISM  AND   OF  PHILOSOPHY. 

The  seeming  strife  between  religion  and  philosophy  is  rather 
of  form  and  application  than  of  substance.  Each  displays  an 
image  of  truth  appreciable  by  different  minds.  Each  strives  to 
grasp  the  supra-sensual ;  but  one  claims  a  divine  sanction  for 
forms  expressing,  though  but  obscurely,  the  simplest  conclu- 
sions of  reason,  the  other  makes  a  selection  among  inferences, 
and  appeals  not  to  authority  but  evidence.  One  treats  human 
nature  as  stationary,  the  other  as  progressive ;  philosophy  in 
the  progressive  education  of  mind  and  thought  contemplates 
an  endless  career;  while  religion,  which  in  many  respects  is  but 
a  rudimentary  and  fettered  philosophy,  becomes  arrested  in  its 
march  and  enslaved  to  the  first  forms  or  symbols  it  happens  to 
assume.  BeUgion,  therefore,  is  better  suited  to  the  masses, 
while  philosophy  is  confined  to  the  few.  For,  to  the  many  who 
shrink  from  intellectual  still  more  than  from  physical  toil,  it  is 
far  easier  to  believe  that  God  has  himself  furnished  a  solution 
of  every  difficidt  problem,  thaa  to  suppose  that  here  as  else- 
where nothing  reaUy  valuable  cau  be  gained  without  labour. 
The  very  diffidence  of  philosophy  rendering  it  improveable  and 
progressive,  and  so  eventually  raising  it  above  that  which, 
however  unfairly,  commonly  engrosses  the  name  of  religion, 
makes  it  seem  unsatisfactory  to  the  unintellectual^  who  on  the 
principle  of  division  of  employments  not  unreasonably  expect 
to  be  regularly  supplied  with  positive  and  reliable  results,  to 
be  spared  the  difficulty  of  a  choice  which  they  have  neither 
leisure  nor  power  to  make,  and  to  be  exempted  from  the 

**  "  »9Wf  liMM  r«f  Aim — iM/Mn."    Anazag.  Frag.  Schaub.  p.  16S. 
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necessity  of  themselyes  conducting  the  government  they  pay 
for.  They  rail  against  philosophers  as  slaves  against  revo- 
lutionists, and,  suspecting  the  extra  obligations  of  freedom, 
stoutly  defend  against  speculative  encroachments  those  accre- 
dited forms  which  in  their  idea  are  order  and  religion  itself, 
the  civil  being  the  readiest  resource  against  anarchy,  the  re- 
ligious explaining  all  they  vdsh  to  know  intelligibly  and  con- 
fidently. It  was  only  by  slow  degrees,  and  even  then  but 
indirectly,  that  Greek  philosophy  became  opposed  to  Greek 
religion.  Its  first  commencements  involved  Uttle  more  than  a 
reversion  firom  the  Zeus  of  Homer  to  something  like  the  mys- 
ticism of  the  Pelasgians.  Even  when  ideas  had  changed, 
names  were  as  far  as  possible  preserved,  professors  endeavour- 
ing to  accommodate  themselves  to  common  language  by  means 
of  exegesis,  and  like  Pythagoras  or  Socrates  maintaining  a 
decent  conformity  with  existing  institutions  \  The  drift  of 
philosophy  could  not,  however,  fail  to  be  ultimately  subversive 
of  an  artificial  system,  especially  one  so  grossly  polytheistic. 
The  diminished  belief  in  mythi  was  indicated  by  the  decreasing 
fertility  in  inventing  them,  and  as  the  devices  of  symbolism 
were  gradually  stripped  away  in  order,  if  possible,  to  reach  the 
fundamental  conception,  the  religious  feeling  habitually  con- 
nected with  it  seemed  to  evaporate  under  the  process.  Yet 
the  advocates  of  monotheism,  Xenophanes  and  Heraclitus, 
declaimed  only  against  anthropistic  forms ;  they  did  not  attempt 
to  strip  nature  of  its  divinity,  but  rather  to  recall  religious  con- 
templation from  an  exploded  symbolism  to  a  purer  one.  The 
philosophers  deified  nature  though  not  the  tinsel  of  her  poetic 
clothing;  they  continued  the  veneration  which  in  the  back- 
ground of  poetry  has  been  maintained  for  sun  and  stars,  the 
fire  or  eether'.     Socrates  prostrated  himself  before  the  rising 

'  Bat  the  Socntic  philosophen  appear  to  have  really  attributed  a  certain  inspira- 
tion of  truth  to  mytbi,  and  to  have  considered  religion  at  genenJly  imposuble  unlets 
established  on  a  popular  foundation, 

'  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  1.  17  and  19.  Porphyr.  De  Abit.  168  and  242.  Surip. 
Frag.  Inc.l. 
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laminary ',  and  the  eternal  spheres  which  seemed  to  have  shared 
the  religious  homage  of  Xenophanes,  retained  a  secondary  and 
qualified  divinity  in  the  schools  of  the  Peripatetics  and  Stoics  \ 
The  physical  deities  were,  however,  separated  from  the  unseen 
being  or  beings  revealed  only  to  intellect^;  the  former  con- 
tinued to  be  received  with  equal  respect,  though  in  a  different 
meaning,  by  learned  and  unlearned;  while  the  latter  became 
the  theme  of  philosophy,  and  their  more  ancient  symbols,  if 
not  openly  discredited,  were  passed  aver  t^th  evasive  generaUty 
as  beings  respecting  whose  problematical  existence  we  must  be 
"  content  with  what  has  been  reported  by  those  ancients  who, 
assuming  to  be  their  descendants,  must  therefore  be  supposed 
to  have  been  well  acquainted  with  their  own  ancestors  and 
family  connections.""  The  Anaxagorean  theism  was  more  de* 
cidedly  subversive  not  only  of  mythology  but  of  the  whole 
religion  of  outward  nature ;  it  was  an  appeal  &om  the  world 
without  to  the  consciousness  of  spiritual  dignity  within  man ; 
a  desecration  of  nature,  yet  a  dangerous  rival  to  art,  and  the 
first  signal  of  an  avowed  separation  between  reason  and 
imagination.  The  God  of  Philosophy,  a  son  of  Metis  or 
Wisdom,  instead  of  a  new  nature-god,  or  son  of  Thetis  ^  should 
now  have  realised  the  menace  put  into  the  mouth  of  Pro- 
metheus by  i£schylus^  and  have  driven  Zeus  and  his  com- 
peers into  the  caverns  of  the  west  to  share  the  exile  of  Cronus. 
But  phUosophy  is  far  more  rapidly  and  widely  di£Pused  in  its 
negative  than  its  reconstructive  efiects ;  and,  as  savages  greedily 
receive  the  corruptions  of  civilization  without  benefiting  by  its 

'  Plato,  Sympos.  220.     De  Leg.  z.  887  (182).     Stalbaum  to  Timae.  40  (p.  169), 
and  Proleg.  p.  15. 

*  Arist.  Metaph.  xi.  8.    Comp.  y.  1.  10.     Eth.  Nic.  ri.  6.     De  C<bIo,  ii.  1.  8. 

'  Plato,  de  Leg.  xi.  264.     Comp.  Apuleius  de  Deo  Socr.  cb.  i.  p.  116;  and  De 
Hundo,  848  (p.  401,  Hild.).     Maciob.  Sat.  I  28.     Caeiar,  B.  G.  vi.  21.    Menag.  to 
Diog.  Laert.  Tiii.  27. 
>     ■  Plato,  Tinueut,  p.  40.     Zeller.  Pba  d.  6r.  ii.  306. 

'  Compare  Heyne  to  ApoUod.  i.  3.  6. 

*  Following,  probably,  some  dogma  of  traditional  or  Orpbic  tbeology.     Cb.  Se* 
nouvier,  Manuel  de  Pbiloiopbie  Ancienne,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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aids  and  restraints,  so  the  mass  of  mankind,  too  indolent  to 
accompany  the  march  of  thought,  must  either  cling  fanatically 
to  habitual  ideas,  or  sink  into  scepticism  and  indifference. 
For  a  time,  perhaps,  the  bond  of  a  common  incredulity  may 
supply  the  place  of  community  of  creed,  and  the  task  of 
examining  and  destroying  a  discredited  system  may  satisfy  the 
activities  of  the  age  without  many  disturbing  thoughts  respect- 
ing the  difficulty  of  replacing  it.  Philosophy  contemplated 
the  wreck  of  ancient  superstitions  either  in  the  spirit  of  poetical 
playftdness  or  of  antiquarian  examination ;  endeavouring  occa- 
sionally to  revive  in  some  sort  the  credit  of  the  idol  by  explain- 
ing and  accounting  for  its  meaning.  Anaxagoras  and  Metro- 
dorus  resumed  the  speculations  of  Theagenes  of  Bhegium, 
asserting  the  gods  and  heroes  to  be  personifications  of  the 
elements';  a  method  generally  adopted  by  the  Stoics  and  new 
Platonists,  who,  while  in  many  respects  they  put  a  just  con- 
struction on  ancient  mytholog}%  were  unable  to  escape  tbat 
common  error  of  reporters  and  translators  which  intermingles 
their  own  dogmas  with  what  they  would  record  or  explain*\ 
Such  a  proceeding,  however,  presupposed  a  subversion  of  faith ; 
the  charitable  assistance  held  out  to  religion  implied  its  sub- 
version. Speculators  more  careless  and  irreverend,  like  Oritias 
the  tyrant^^  asserted  the  Gods  to  have  been  a  mere  invention 
of  priests  and  an  expedient  of  police;  while  historians,  from 
Hecataeus  to  Diodorus,  or  such  of  them  as  were  enabled  by 
disbelief  in  mythology  to  indulge  in  an  unimpassioned  ex- 
amination of  it,  attempted  the  "  pragmatical,"  or  matter  of  fact 
interpretation  which  treated  the  Gods  as  deified  mortals, 
forgetting  that  if  the  titles  of  divinity  were  to  be  regarded  as  a 
mere  exaggeration  of  gratefiil  feeling  to  mortal  benefactors,  the 
origin  of  those  titles  and  of  the  religious  sentiment  itself  from 

•  Diog.  L.  ii.  7. 11. 

'*  Cic.  N.  D.  i.  18.  15.     Menag.  ad  Diog.  L.  vii.  vol.  ii.  p.  213,  Hnelmer.    Haxi-« 
mns  Tyrius  (Dissert.  10)  attempts  to  prove  that  poetry  and  philosophy  ipeak  the 
same  truth.    Oomp.  Lobeck,  Aglaoph.  p.  156. 

"  Sext  Empir.  Math.  818. 
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whence  they  axe  derived  remains  as  problematical  as  before  ^^ 
For  when  men  first  began  professedly  to  record  facts,  they 
imputed  the  same  intention  to  ages  unconscious  of  it,  and  the 
anthropism  of  the  poets  was  but  the  unwitting  commencement 
of  a  system  more  deUberately  followed  out  by  historians  of 
treating  ideas  as  facts  or  persons.  Of  the  latter  class  the 
greatest  enemy  of  religion  was  the  Epicurean  Euhemerus,  who 
affected  to  have  discovered  the  genealogical  history  of  the  gods 
in  the  authentic  archives  of  some  remote  island,  just  as  a 
modem  novelist  finds  his  materials  in  an  old  trunk  or  among 
the  papers  of  a  deceased  Mend.  The  presumed  deification  of 
ancient  kings  was  a  symptom  which,  like  the  actual  deification 
of  cotemporaries,  indicated  either  a  diminution  of  religious 
feeling,  or  a  change  in  its  direction,  which  left  the  popular 
symbols  as  empty  and  lifeless  forms  to  be  overthrown  by  the 
first  shock,  and  supplanted  by  the  first  plausible  competitor. 

§  30. 

THEOSOPHY   OF   ARISTOTLE. 

But  amidst  the  silence  or  corruption  of  oracles,  the  disuse 
and  ruin  of  temples,  when  the  polytheistic  system  was  treated 
as  a  mere  engine  of  state  policy*,  or  of  private  jobbing*,  why, 
it  may  be  asked,  was  philosophy  unable  to  fill  the  vacancy  it 
had  created,  or  to  construct  a  system  unassailable  by  itself? 
It  was  not  merely  because  its  indecision  and  the  remoteness  of 
its  speculations  from  common  thought  were  inconsistent  with 
extensive  popularity,  but  because  it  had  betrayed  its  own  cause 
by  perversities  akin  to  those  of  religions.  It  beg^  to  build 
without  an  adequate  foundation,  to  philosophise  beyond  the 
range  of  experience,  to  erect  a  science  where  there  were  data 
only  for  faith.     It  overlooked  without  suflBciently  examining 

'^  Sext.  Empir.  Math.  ix.  34. 

»  Strabo,  1,  2,  p.  36.     Polyb.  vi.  56, 

«  Acto  xix.  24. 
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the  problem  before  T^hich  religion  had  prostrated  itself^  and 
became  discredited  by  failure  in  an  impossible  attempt.  The 
source  of  philosophy  was  doubt,  presumption  that  of  its  de- 
cline. Doubt  took  refuge  in  dogmatism ;  dogmatism  reverted 
to  universal  doubt,  giving  rise  to  astonishing  efforts  of  specula- 
tive profundity,  but  eventually  provoking  a  reaction  in  which 
philosophy  in  despair  reverted  to  its  superannuated  parent,  and 
appealing  to  Eastern  mysticism  sank  back  into  the  arms  of 
faith.  Scepticism  had  arisen  out  of  the  impossibility  of  dis- 
covering a  criterium  to  arbitrate  in  the  conflict  of  opinions. 
Extreme  differences  in  relation  to  the  same  things  led  at  last  to 
the  conviction  that  the  source  of  error  was  not  in  nature,  but 
in  the  inadequate  preparation,  if  not  incapacity,  of  the  observer. 
Bepelled  by  the  fruitless  issue  of  physical  inquiry,  Socrates 
turned  his  attention  exclusively  to  ethics ;  he  endeavoured  to 
discover  the  forms  of  moral  truth,  not  in  the  solitary  resources 
of  a  single  mind,  but  in  the  intercourse  of  many,  and  so  to 
extract  constancy  and  certainty  out  of  contradiction  and  va- 
riety. Though  admitting  the  imperfection  of  all  human'  know- 
ledge*, he  neither  despaired  nor  dogmatised;  he  could  not, 
indeed,  have  contemplated  its  essential  subjectivity  without 
falling  into  the  scepticism  of  the  sophists;  he  believed  it  to 
be  attainable,  and,  so  far  as  attainable  to  be  divine',  so  that 
his  philosophy,  based  upon  internal  convictions,  if  not  itself, 
dogmatical,  had  a  tendency  to  dogmatism,  to  create  an  indis- 
criminate idolatry  of  the  mind  rather  than  to  give  proper 
direction  to  its  powers.  The  assumption  of  an  internal  cri- 
terium was  carried  to  greater  lengths  by  his  followers.  Mind 
cannot  advance  in  metaphysics  beyond  self- deification ;  in 
attempting  to  transcend  this  it  can  only  enact  the  further 
apotheosis  of  its  own  subtle  conceptions,  and  so  sink  below  the 
simpler  ground  already  taken.     The  general  notions  which 

'  Comp.  Ariitot  Eth.  Nic.  ▼!.  6. 

*  Pkto,  ApoL  21.  28.   Phsed.  96.    Meno,  98.    De  Rep.  vii.  529.   Comp.  Brandit, 
H.  P.  ii.  p.  56.     Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9.  6. 

*  Meno,  p.  81.     De  Legg.  z.  899.     Xen.  Mem.  ir.  3.  14. 
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Socrates  had  been  contented  to  accept  as  divinely  revealed  % 
Plato  conceived  to  be  real  existences  of  a  supra-mundane  sphere, 
the  prototypes  of  creation,  accounting  for  our  knowledge  of 
them  by  supposing  it  awakened  by  sensation  out  of  the  soul's 
mysterious  reminiscences.  The  object  of  Plato  was  to  bring 
into  harmony  the  worlds  of  '* being"  and  of  "becoming/* 
which,  on  the  respective  grounds  of  the  Eleatee  and  Heraclitus, 
seemed  hopelessly  estranged.  His  system  was  an  attempt 
partly  analogous  to  that  of  the  Atomists ;  it  would  reconcile  to 
the  intellect  those  difficulties  which  the  Atomist  would  account 
for  to  the  senses ;  it  tried  to  surmount  the  Eleatic  paradox  of 
the  '*  TO  ov"  by  decomposing  it,  so  as  by  a  sort  of  metaphysical 
mythology^  to  bring  it  into  more  agreement  with  the  diver- 
sities of  appearance.  But  the  arbitrary  union  ended  in  a  more 
decided  rupture.  The  realities  which  Plato  could  not  recog- 
nise in  phenomena  he  discovered  within  his  own  mind,  and  as 
unhesitatingly  as  the  ancient  theosophists  installed  its  crea- 
tions' among  the  gods.  His  "lofty  understanding,  like  a 
watchman  on  an  eminence,  did  descry  that  forms*  are  the 
true  objects  of  science,  yet  lost  the  firuit  of  his  opinion  by  con- 
sidering them  as  abstracted  from  matter,  not  confined  and 
determined  by  it;  and  so  turning  his  opinion  on  theology, 
wherewith  all  his  natural  philosophy  is  infected."  ^^  Plato,  as 
most  philosophers  after  Anaxagoras,  made  the  Supreme  Being 

*  "Ov x,*»V^*^''    '^rut- Metaph.  (12),  13.  4,  5. 

'  "c«(«cXiirM*  vMwrtt  rut  Oi«iv  ^av  u^tu  ^«rff«urit,  «ii#(MC«iilfif  li."  Metaph. 
ii.  2.  22. 

*  The  «i/r«(M«t,  &C. 

*  "  Ei)«i.''  But  the  ttl^  of  Plato  are  neither  the  Baconian  formB  nor  the  uin  of 
Ariftotle.  The  Phitonic  "formi"  are  teparately  existing  generaliiations  apart 
from,  yet  mysterioosly  connected  with  the  yiiible;  the  %tUt  of  Ariitotle  ia  the 
"quiddity"  or  essence  determined  by  the  hut  " difierence,**  the  idea  of  a  thing, 
which,  to  far  at  ire  ibiow,  is  the  thing  itself;  the  forms  of  Bacon  are  neither  logical 
abstractions  nor  common  experiences,  but  scientific  experience  reduced  to  causes  and 
laws,  those  nniformitiei  of  action  and  conformation  ("process  and  schematism") 
which  really  exist  in  nature. 

'*  Bacon,  de  Augment.  8,  ch.  4. 
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to  be  Intelligence  ^\  but,  in  other  respects,  left  his  nature  un- 
defined, or  rather  indefinite  through  the  variety  of  definitions, 
a  conception  floating  vaguely  between  theism  and  pantheism. 
Though  deprecating  the  demoralising  tendencies  of  poetry,  he 
was  too  wise  to  attempt  to  replace  them  by  other  representa- 
tions of  a  positive  kind.  His  language  changes  with  the  point 
of  view  firom  which  the  Deity  is  contemplated ;  in  the  ideal 
world  God  is  the  one  existence,  the  universal  generalisation, 
the  head  of  a  metaphysical  hierarchy,  the  *'  tifo^  ui^v;"  in  the 
visible  world,  the  remote  metaphysical  cause  comprising,  or 
as  it  were,  producing*'  the  uiri,  becomes  creative  intelligence 
forming  the  visible  after  their  modeP*;  morally,  the  supreme 
idea  is  the  supreme  good.  Plato  says  justly,  that  spiritual 
things  can  be  made  intelligible  only  through  figures  ^^;  and  the 
forms  of  allegorical  expression  which  in  a  rude  age  had  been 
adopted  unconsciously  were  designedly  chosen  by  the  philoso- 
pher as  the  most  appropriate  vehicle  for  theological  ideas'^. 
The  language  of  Aristotle  is  addressed  to  the  understanding; 
yet  his  system,  though  the  noblest  effort  of  antiquity  to  reunite 
philosophy  with  nature,  is  in  the  main  quite  as  speculative  as 
Plato's.  The  method  he  proposes  is  that  of  demonstration 
founded  on  induction *^.     ''Art"  and  science  commence  when 

»»  Philebus,  28*. 

19  «  0iir«vfy«f ."  Rep.  z.  507^.  The  Deroiuxgns,  who  makei  the  generab  of 
which  the  individual  workman  construcU  the  particulan.  lb.  596.  Comp.  Zeller, 
Or.  Phil.  ii.  198.  308.     Brandis,  Gr.  Ph.  2.  329. 

"  '>i^j»T«  T«»»  #»T4r»."  »  Phffido,  246. 

'»  Timae.  28°.     Aristot.  Metaph.  i.  2.  10. 

'*  In  furtherance  of  his  main  object,  that  of  reconciling  speculatire  philoaophy 
with  nature,  Aristotle  was  obliged  to  enlarge  the  basis  of  observation,  to  discuss  a 
wide  range  of  opinions  and  facts ;  but,  he  quickly  deserts  this  Usk  as  of  inferior 
importance,  in  order  to  indulge  in  the  more  sublime  one  of  speculation.  Hence^ 
notwithstanding  much  valuable  suggestion  as  to  method  (comp.  Anal.  Fr.  i.  30. 
Post.  i.  18.  Metaph.  i.  9.  83;  vi.  17.  6),  he  becomes  a  partisan  of  idealism,  and 
his  philosophy,  founded  on  the  widest  analogies  of  the  phenomenal  world,  is  in  its 
main  aspect  as  transcendental  as  that  which  preceded  it,  a  structure  magnificent  but 
nnreal. 

"  i.  e.  scientific  art. 
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from  the  multitude  of  phenomena  apprehended  hy  the  senses 
and  treasured  in  the  memory  (so  far  constituting  experience) 
are  formed  through  the  power  of  the  understanding  certain 
general  inferences  or  axioms  embracing  all  similar  cases."*' 
The  empiric  knows  the  fact,  or  how  to  do  a  thing ;  the  scientific 
artist  knows  why  or  on  what  principle  he  does  it^'.  Expe- 
rience has  shown  that  the  principles  of  cognition  and  of  exist- 
ence («fxa(  and  aiTiai)  are  reducible  to  four  kinds;  matter '^ 
moving  force ^\  form*^  and  final  cause".  The  early  philoso- 
phers investigated  these  but  partially  and  imperfectly.  Some 
looked  for  the  form  of  truth  in  the  mere  material'^ ;  afterwards, 
when  it  was  felt  that  the  material  element  could  not  originate 
its  own  changes,  the  cause  was  thrown  farther  back  to  an 
independent  external  principle  of  motion,  an  opinion  most 
efiectively  put  forth  by  Empedocles  and  Anaxagoras.  The 
study  of  "forms"  was  pursued  by  realistic  philosophers  from 
Pythagoras  to  Plato,  who,  however,  erred  in  confounding  the 
mere  attributes  and  properties  of  things  with  things  themselves, 
and  who  having  assumed  the  sole  real  existence  to  be  an 
unmoved  unity,  unmoved  not  only  in  respect  of  generation  and 
decay  but  of  all  change,  were  of  course  spared  the  trouble  of 
looking  for  a  principle  of  movement  (causa  efficiens),  since 
movement,  and  so  far,  indeed,  nature  also'^,  was  excluded  from 
their  hypotheses.  The  "causa  finalis"  did  not  enter  into  any 
of  these  systems  as  essential,  but  only  incidentally'';  and  it 

'*  Metapb.  i.  1.  5.     i«  fttf  dtvin^i^tt  ft*nf*n,  >s  )i  fifn/umf  t/tru^m,  i«  I*  tft^ru^mt 

Analyt.  Poit.  iL  19. 

"  Not  only  the  irt,  but  the  h*rt  wt^t  lxa«r«»— tkv  Wf^TH?  atrimf.     Phys.  H.  8. 

^  vXn,  "  Causa  efficiens. 

"  Causa  fonnalis  or  substantialis,  "  nature  naturens.** 

^  T«  tcy»40f,  or  ov  iyis«,  causa  finalis.  These  four  are  properly  "  atnau**  causes. 
A^^n  is  a  wider  expression ;  every  mtrte*  is  an  »^x^f  ^^^  there  are  some  «^;t*' 
which  are  not  atrtas. 

^  **  It  vXfit  uhi."     Metapb.  i.  8.  8.     Comp.  iii.  8. 

»  De  Ceelo,  iii.  1.  6. 

^*  Not  eirXeift,  but  ** 'r(»w§f  rtfo,"  and  " xmra  rv/»^i$if«9f."  Metapb.  i.  7.  6; 
ii.  2.  2;  xi.  10.  6.     Alex.  Aphrod.  C«niment.  by  Bonitz.  p.  47.     That  is,  Aristotle 
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may  be  added,  that,  considering  its  unavoidable  obscurity, 
(since  though  we  may  often  glean  a  moral  from  nature,  we  are 
still  far  from  possessing  data  wherewith  scientifically  to  mo- 
ralise the  universe,)  it  is  probable  that,  regarded  as  mere  physi- 
cal systems,  they  would  have  gained  rather  than  lost  had  the 
omission  been  complete".  But  since  all  the  four  "causes," 
though  diverse  in  nature,  have  a  common  relation",  and  are  all 
found  combining  in  a  single  object,  {e,  g,  in  the  case  of  a 
house,  the  matter  is  earth  and  stones,  the  "form"  the  plan, 
the  efficient  cause  the  workman's  art,  the  final  the  utility  of  the 
work,)  Aristotle  thought  that  all  the  four,  including  especially 
the  final  cause,  belong  to  one  science,  and  should  find  their 
place  and  explanation  in  a  complete  philosophy.  Now,  in  pro- 
blems respecting  production  and  change,  to  know  is  to  know 
the  principle  of  change.  Efficient  causes,  and,  to  a  certain 
extent,  forms,  are  therefore  the  objects  of  physics,  since  all 
existence  in  contemplation  of  physics  is  change,  and  though 
matter,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  mere  absence  of  the  characters  of 
determinate  being,  the  bare  substratum  of  category**,  yet  it 
must  be  clothed  in  form,  and  endowed  with  a  dynamic  or  static 
principle  of  action  before  it  can  be  "^wo-if,"  an  object  of 
physical  study'".  Forms,  however,  are  objects  of  study  in 
themselves,  and   belong  peculiarly  to  that  science  which,  in 

■hows  God  to  be  the  good  to  which  all  things  tend ;  Plato  only  made  the  good  a 
predicate  of  the  Creator. 

^  Comp.  Nor.  Gig.  Bk.  2.  Aph.  2.  PUito's  teleology  is  exemplified  in  the 
Timseiu,  where  it  is  argued  that  God  did  so  and  so  because  it  was  best,  the  fiict  of 
his  having  done  so  being  arbitrarily  assumed.     See  pp.  46*^  and  6S«.    Phaedo,  p.  97. 

"  "Ov  nm$*  iy,  «AA.«  tr(«f  fuw  Xty*faf»i  ^wn**  (Alez.  Aphrod.  to  Met  r,  2, 
p.  197,  Bonitz),  their  point  of  common  direction  or  conveigence  being  the  grand 
object  of  metaphysics. 

^  i,  €,  The  ^Xfi  w^MTn,  ultimate,  not  approximate  matter  (Metaph.  iv.  4.  8),  the 
**  }v9afiu  n"  potential  or  quasi  being,  the  middle  term  between  form  and  privation. 
It  is  something  in  itself  unperceived,  "  ayti^Tt  nttf  mvthv/*  but  "  t nmiTif  umr 
«f«x«y4«iv/'  a  presumption  or  inference  from  actual  phenomena.  Phys.  L  7.  13. 
Hetaph.  iv.  4 ;  vi.  7 ;  vi.  10. 18. 

^  Phys.  ii.  1.  **  §u  /EMMv  «'i^i  rm  vXnt  %it  y^i^tl^tn  rtv  ^vvttff,  aAX«  not  {fHiXV 
TtUf  mt  •wtttf  Phys.  iL  2.  11)  mt  ««r«  T«f  x^yev,  ««i  /««xX0ir."  Metaph.  vi.  11.  13. 
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consideration  of  the  higher  nature  of  its  object",  takes  pre- 
cedence of  all  others,  the  science  of  being,  or  metaphysics  *'. 
All  science  is  to  Aristotle  as  to  Plato,  the  application  of 
thought  to  discover  being  and  its  principles";  and  the  first 
science  is  that  which  inquires  into  the  nature  and  principles 
not  of  a  particular  kind  of  truth  or  being,  but  of  being  in 
general ;  being  in  its  abstract  form  and  widest  extent^.  We 
are  here  thrown  back  upon  those  Platonic  speculations  to  whose 
realistic  results  Aristotle  was  opposed.  Plato  reduced  all 
philosophy  to  metaphysics  (^laXiKnxti),  to  a  work  of  pure 
reason.  Aristotle  made  the  exertion  of  the  philosophical 
reason  conditional  on  the  acquisition  of  experience,  yet  would 
have  held  philosophy  incomplete  if  disqualified  from  expatiating 
in  the  domain  of  pure  reason.  Here  the  common  processes  of 
induction  and  demonstration  must  be  admitted  to  be  in- 
efficient'^  ;  yet  from  things  which,  though  but  feebly  known, 
are  to  a  certain  extent  within  our  reach  {rifjuv  yvu^ifAa)  we  must 
do  our  best  to  arrive  at  absolute  knowledge'';  that  knowledge 
which  is  ever  pursued  with  more  avidity  in  proportion  to  its 
remoteness  and  difficulty,  as  lovers  set  a  higher  value  upon 
a  hasty  glimpse  of  what  they  love  than  on  accurate  views 

'*  That  of  which  "  ^osk'*  is  only  part.     Metapb.  iii.  3,  4. 

«  Phy8.i.  9.  6;  ii.  2.  11. 

^  r«  ri  wTt.     Anal.  Post.  ii.  2.    Metaph.  x.  7.  5.     Zeller,  Phil.  d.  Or.  il  366. 
878.  386. 

^  «-•  «f  kvXtu  or  j  «v,  and  x**V'^**'  Hetaph.  iii.  1 ;  ▼.  1.  The  books  of  the 
metaphysics  are  quoted  from  Bekker's  edition. 

»  lb.  V.  1.  8. 

*•  Metaph.  vL  (7,)  4.  8,  "r«  fiiru  ^ta^^i^s,"  or  "t«  %mi»Xw"  Comp.  Analyt. 
Post.  i.  2.  Metaph.  i.  2.  4.  A  iXiirrw,  L  3.  Nature  and  the  human  intellect 
seem  to  be  at  opposite  ends  of  the  scale  of  cognition ;  that  which  is  most  fiuniliar  to 
us  is  most  remote  from  the  reality  of  nature ;  thtft  which  is  nearest  to  nature  is 
most  remote  from  us.  That  which  appears  to  us  as  the  "TtX«f  "  is  naturo's  "t^^x^'f** 
"^  HX^  (^'*  <*  <«'*''*«  *  ytnrat^  n  ytftttMirm,  Metaph.  vr.  1)  is  the  last  acquisition  of 
thought — and  the  first  principle  of  existence.  It  is  **  v^mrari  rm*  msin^uft,'* 
most  difficult  for  man  to  know,  but  "^MtA/rr*  iTirnfr**/'  most  characteristic  of 
science,  since  it  is  this  which  makes  science  possible,  and  is  also  the  means  of  ita 
being  acquired.     "  Am  «-«i;rc  »tu  i«  norm*  rAkkm  yftt^t^irat*'    Metaph.  i.  2. 
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of  many  other  things  .  Aristotle's  metaphysics,  or  "philoso- 
phia  piima/'  is,  as  he  himself  states'^,  a  divine  science;  it  was 
no  new  enterprise,  but  a  repetition  of  the  old  attempt  to  solve 
dogmatically,  if  not  demonstratively,  the  problem  comprising 
ontology  and  theology'*.  The  object  of  the  metaphysicians 
immemorial  research,  *' being,"  is  not  to  be  confounded  with 
the  accidental,  for  this  exists  only  nominally  and  is  no  object 
of  science  ^^;  nor  is  it  the  true,  for  the  true  has  existence  only 
in  predication,  not  as  an  objective  reality,  but  only  as  a  modi- 
fication of  thought.  Neither  is  primary  being  any  attribute, 
for  attributes  are  the  subordinate  categorems,  •'.  e.  those  modes 
of  being  which  are  always  secondary  to  the  subject  or  sub- 
stance ^\  Being,  then,  is  substance;  but  substance  itself  re- 
quires limitation;  it  is  not  the  universal,  this  being  but  a 
relation  destitute  of  substantive  reality^';  nor  for  a  similar 
reason  is  it  the  generic;  the  central  being  is  the  individual 
independent  subject  of  predication,  the  object  of  experience  or 
intuition*'.  The  subject  of  predication  {uTroHuiAtvov)  consists 
of  matter  and  form;  and  it  would  seem  at  first  sight  as  if 
matter  were  the  true  substance,  since  it  is  that  alone  which 
remains  after  abstracting  attributes  and  predicates;  yet  this 
cannot  be ;  for  substance  must  have  separate  individuality,  a 
character  belonging  rather  to  form  or  to  the  compound  of  vxn 
and  fjto^pn**^  (the  "to  a-uvOerov"  or  concrete,)  than  to  the  wXu 

"  De  Part.  An.  i.  5.  "  Metaph.  L  2.  12 ;  ▼.  1. 10;  x.  7.  9. 

^  *'r«  ir»Xtu  re  mm  ytry  tuu  au  ^ifr«i//Uf#ff  luu  mu  MCf^v/MMf."  Metl^h. 
vi.  1.  7.     **  Tt  ewj,  rs  T#  «•«».'•    Pin.  Fr.  Inc.  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  5,  p.  726,  Pott. 

^  It  is  indeed  the  opposite  of  the  "ro  «»;**  something  lyyvg  r$v  ftti  tfrcf  (Met. 
T.  2),  that  which  is  neither  necessary  nor  usual. 

*^  Not  r«)i  but  r«M»)c.  All  the  predicables  are  ^ftfitSnttrm  rw  •»T«f,  tuetUial 
accidents. 

*'  MoreoTer,  it  is  impossible  to  reduce  all  genera  to  one;  Soph.  Blench,  xi.  8 ; 
the  One  being  not  beyond  things — wa^a  '*r«  cfXX*"  Anal.  Post.  i.  11;  but  in 
things,  "««r«  w^XXa*?." 

**  T#Ji,  or  »ir§»ti/ittf9f  t^;^Mm  tun  ;^M(<#r«v,  r#  f^n  mmi'  vw*»ti/Atf§u  Xiy$fit9»»^  ukkm 
Maf  w  rm  «XXc.     Metaph.  yi.  3.  3;  x.  17. 

**  '*m»f  if  ihi  Xtytrm  t«)i  ti."     De  An.  ii.  1. 
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only**.  Fonn  may  be  regarded  as  the  point  of  the  encounter 
of  science  and  sensation,  of  thought  and  nature.  In  the  real 
world  of  sensation  substance  is  the  concrete ;  in  the  reality  of 
thought  the  title  of  substance  would  properly  rest  with  form ; 
for  the  vA»  in  becoming  substance  is  transformed  through  the 
act  of  production,  and  it  is  by  some  corresponding  transform- 
ation that  we  must  account  for  the  seeming  paradox  of  the 
unity  of  the  object  of  definition,  of  which  the  true  essence  or 
Bth^  is  the  last  difference,  the  genus  acting  relatively  the  part 
of  a  logical  uxn*^.  Every  object  comprises  in  its  unity  a  two- 
fold complexity ;  complexity  of  origin  (vasi  and  lAop^n)  and  of 
definition  (genus  and  difierence).  Logical  unity  differs  firom 
natural  or  numerical  ^^;  one  contains  more  things,  the  other 
more  ideas ;  to  thought  or  science  the  individual  is  contained 
in  the  species,  the  species  in  the  genus ;  to  nature  the  genus 
and  species  are  in  the  individual.  Form  is  the  common  limit 
of  the  synthesis  of  nature  and  of  thought;  and  in  the  am- 
biguity of  expression  which  unites  the  individual  and  general, 
the  forms  of  sensation  and  those  of  science,  we  meet  the  crisis 

*^  Since  vXn  is  nothing,  or  at  least  no  thing ;  no  actual  thing,  but  only  an  ex- 
pression  for  the  abstract  possibility  of  becoming.  Metaph.  rii.  1.  **t§  'i'  ukt»§f 
»uti'x*Ti  Jietf  avr»  Xmrttf.*' 

**  The  thing  {roh)  is  not  vXn,  but  an  tt^ot  tfuXn;  matter  is  predicated  of  it 
(imufnn),  but  is  not  the  thing  itself;  the  statue  is  not  stone,  but  a  statue  of  stone; 
position  is  not  secondary  to  the  door-stone,  but  the  latter  owes  its  name  and  nature 
to  its  position.  The  last  form  of  the  vXti  is  in  fiict  the  ^•(fn,  or  ttiat  realised.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  thing  is  not  the  ytfot,  for  this  is  not  its  essential  peculiarity,  but 
what  it  shares  with  other  things — encompassing  a  wider  sphere  of  thought  as  matter 
a  wider  range  of  nature;  hence  the  differentia  is  the  nearest  (logical)  approach  to 
the  actual  r*}c.  The  material  or  last  form  immediately  preceding  a  given  change  is 
"  vXii  i^^am,**  approximate  matter ;  "  vXn  w^vm  "  is  the  indecomposable ;  that  which 
cannot  be  called  tMUftftt,  {i.e.  made  of,)  in  regard  to  any  thing  prior  to  itself;  that 
which  is  "^vvmfMi,"  in  respect  of  all  other  things,  but  no  actuality.  Resting  upon 
this  ideal  analysis,  Aristotle  overleaps  the  series  of  physical  difTerentise  between 
approximate  matter  nnd  his  notional  vXn  wfatrn,  the  investigation  of  which,  conducted 
after  a  different  fashion,  is  the  task  of  experimental  science. 

^'  oitai^tTtf  iitu  and  a^iifi.^. 
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of  the  system,  which,  hastening  from  material  units*"  to 
scientific  unity,  unexpectedly  passes  hy  means  of  fonns  from 
the  world  of  things  to  that  of  ideas.  Form  is  not  i^xq  and 
f^o^P^,  hut  genus  modified  in  the  differentia,  "  immaterial  suh- 
stance,"**  that  is,  not  the  thing,  but  the  notion  of  it,  and 
Aristotle,  postponing  chemical  analysis  to  a  more  sweeping 
process  ^^'y  proceeds  unincumbered  to  explain  the  problem  of 
nature  by  two  magic  words ^*,  resolving  all  her  changes  into  a 
twofold  power,  an  actiye  and  a  passive,  a  "potentiality"  and 
an  "  energeia.""  Each  movement  or  change  may  be  regarded 
as  an  energeia  (ivefysta  arexuf)*'  on  its  way  towards  the 
realisation  of  its  end  or  ei^og,  which  realised  contains  the  ope- 
rative principle,  the  ive^ysia,  or  act  itself.  A  thing  exists 
'' ^uva/jLsi'*  when  in  view  of  form,  but  svs^ysia  or  Evre^fx*'*** 
when  arrived  at  it**.  Movement  is  thus  determined  or  no- 
tionally  suspended  by  act*^  which  creates  as  it  were  a  pause 
or  resting-place  in  the  continuity  of  nature.  It  may  be  either 
as  "  xtvn(ng  Trpo^  iuvofAiv*'  or  as  "  ov(na  7f o(  Tiva  vMiv,"  as  the 
artist's  work  to  the  material  of  which  it  is  made;  or  the  action 
reflectively  and  completed  in  itself".  In  every  case,  act  is 
essentially  prior  to  ^wafitg;  for  iwaiAiq  is  predicated  only  in 

^  <"0#«  a^t4fAm  waXXa  vXf}v  i;^!'."  But,  if  matter  be  got  rid  of,  and  matter 
devoid  of  form  is  a  mere  abstraction,  tben  all  things  are  **iv0us**  one. 

*'  Mf^ta  mnu  vXnf .     Metaph.  iv.  8,  end ;  vi.  7. 

*^  **mf  maioXto  Xtyy  rtf.*'     Metaph.  xi.  4.  1. 

**  The  ideal  starting-point  and  end  of  movement,  admitted  to  be  indefinable,  and, 
in  &ct,  to  be  merely  relative  notions  discoverable  only  by  analogy.  Metaph. 
viiL  6.  3. 

<3  Soth  are  included  in  the  word  ivfafus,  which  in  one  sense  is  "  t^x"  /Mr«- 
fi>iiri»n,'*  or  "xara  »ttnrn  itnafus;'*  in  another  potentiality,  the  German  "ver- 
roogen."    Comp.  Metaph.  viii.  1.  6. 

w  Phys.  iiL  2. 

^  The  two  are  correlative  terms  which  act  unites.  Entelechy  is  the  fulfilment  of 
potentiality,  tn^yna  the  act  of  fiilfilment  Met.  x.  9.  12.  Oomp.  viii.  S.  9; 
viii.  8.  11. 

"  Metaph.  viii.  8.  10. 

w  "  U^a^f  TiX«<«."     lb.  viii.  6,  4;  viii.  8.  10. 
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relation  to  act,  and  is  a  conception*'  which  would  never  have 
arisen  but  for  the  notional  decomposition  of  a  real  object,  ».  e, 
its  realisation  or  completion  in  an  eiSo^**;  this  realisation  is 
the  TfXo;,  that  end  or  purpose  which  is  nature's  a^x^,  amidst 
generation  and  corruption  itself  as  ungenerated  and  eternal  as 
the  ideas  of  Plato  "^,  and  though  not  in  the  Platonic  sense 
"separable,"'*  yet  in  a  certain  way  a  house  may  be  said  to  be 
made  out  of  a  house,  health  out  of  health'^,  the  product  from 
the  conception  of  the  artist,  the  material  from  the  immaterial. 
The  conceptions  attaching  to  objects  thus  constituting  so  large 
a  part,  if  not  the  whole  of  the  objects,  it  was  nearly  as  easy  for 
Aristotle  as  for  Parmenides  or  Plato  to  hold  being  and  its 
principles  to  be  within  the  reach  of  science.  Every  synthetic 
change  is  produced  in  the  potential  by  something  prior  in  act 
containing  the  form  of  the  product.  Man  produces  man,  an 
art  is  learned  by  practising  the  art,  so  that  in  every  case,  whe- 
ther in  nature  or  art,  the  potential  becomes  the  actual  through 
actuality,  and  form  or  essence  is  identical  with  act''.  In  treat- 
ing of  physics,  Aristotle  had  classed  the  elements  of  bodies'* 
under  three  notions  or  heads,  matter,  form,  and  privation. 
Matter,  however,  being  only  a  middle  term  between  the  two 
contraries,  privation  and  form,  which  in  act  reciprocally  exclude 
each  other,  matter  as  representing  that  which  is  not,  yet  may 
be,  stands  alone  in  respect  of  act  or  realised  form,  absorbing 
the  other  alternative"  under  the  convenient  term  "potential." 
Change  and  motion  would  be  inconceivable  unless  there  were 
an   end  to   which    motion    tends,   an  unchanging   cause   of 

M  "«yMvrrff  Mof  mumtr    Metaph.  ti.  10. 18. 

"  The  child  precedes  the  man;  yet  the  man  again  precedes  the  child;  the  hen 
the  egg.  The  notion  of  a  vXn  will  be  foand  ultimately  to  Tanish  in  the  totality  of 
God. 

**  "  r«  u^s  w  yiynrmi  aXXm  r^vr*^;^^."  For  the  tame  reason  it  is  entitled  to 
priority,  since  nothing  potential  is  eternal ;  it  may  or  may  not  be. 

"  ;^ir(4rT0»  Kay^,  but  not  kw>M$, 

"  Metaph.  Ti.  7.  6.  •»  lb.  viii.  8.  5. 


«t     t€ 


4  rri^r^f  .  .  .  ^vft^tfivutet.**     Phys.  i.  7.  10. 
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ohaDge*^.  Motion  and  change  are  self-evident  phenomena, 
denied  only  hy  dreamers.  Act  implies  movement,  and  move- 
ment is  the  introduction  to  act.  The  brass  existed  before  the 
statue,  but  vras  not  the  statue  until  the  individuality  of  form 
was  realised  in  act  through  movement.  The  sphere  of  move* 
ment  is  that  of  nature  and  of  experience,  through  which  we 
may  rise  upwards  to  its  cause,  or  penetrate  downwards  to  its 
necessary  substratum  or  condition ^^.  It  is  the  road  through 
which  nature  travels  to  her  end.  The  end  which  movement 
tends  to  realise  is  form.  Form  in  each  being  is  the  good  for 
which  nature  has  fitted  it.  All  beings  have  an  inherent  ten- 
dency or  '"desire"*'  directed  to  some  end  constituting  their 
good.  Nature's  end  is  not,  like  that  of  art,  a  production  dis- 
tinct from  the  producer,  but  realised  internally,  that  active 
inherent  principle*'  through  which  in  a  progressively  ascending 
series  each  being  is  itself,  resuming  in  its  own  perfection  every 
stage  of  being  precedent  to  it^".  Separating  in  idea  the  actual 
being  from  the  conditions  out  of  which  it  proceeded,  we 
observe  the  latter  under  the  relative  name  of  potentiality, 
exhibiting  a  tendency  to  reach  the  more  developed  and  perfect; 
and  so  far  actuality  or  form  may  be  identified  with  the  moving 
principle  itself,  as  instigating  and  determining  movement^^ 
In  inferior  beings  this  principle  takes  the  general  name  of 
nature '';   in   animated  nature,   and   especially  in  man,  it  is 

^  «i  tKT§t  tt^x'^i'     Metaph.  L  3.  1 ;  ii.  2.  2 ;  ii.  4.  4. 

"  A  mttnett  «(«&f  ^*t  t^rtf  ii  tn^ua.     De  Antm.  iii.  10. 

•  **'r^a,lfi  nXuet'  -**  nt  ^  xf^^'f  «"•  «^«*."     Met.  viii.  8.  10. 

''*  tut  Ttf  t^i\ns  vTtLfxu  T9  r^fri^&v.  De  Anim.  iL  8.  Blemeotal  compounds  are 
not  miztares  but  combinations,  forms  distinct  from  each  of  their  constituents. 
Oi^ganiflttion  is  a  heterogeneous  synthesis  of  homogeneous  compounds,  of  which  the 
unity  is  the  life  (De  Fart  An.  ii.  1) ;  the  first  form  of  life  is  the  process  of  nutrition 
in  the  extended  line  of  an  alimentary  canal ;  sensation  implies  lateral  expansion,  or 
the  second  dimension  (ro  f/ft«-(Wif  »at  oirt^itf) ;  independent  motion  in  space  sup. 
poses  the  third  dimension,  the  solid,  by  the  development  of  motive  members  arranged 
in  pairs  perpendicular  to  the  axis  of  the  original  organization. 

71  Metaph.  xi.  4.  8. 

"  Or  necessity.     Phys.  ii.  9. 
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called  life  or  soul.  The  great  end  of  motion  and  generation  is 
not  abstract  good>  nor  is  it,  as  in  art,  the  mere  production  of 
lifeless  forms ;  it  is  the  progressive  perfecting  of  nature's  self, 
of  the  various  strings  whose  combination  is  to  sound  her  har- 
monies, she  rises  from  movement  to  habit,  from  habit  to  deli- 
berate self-sustaining  action,  and  her  crowning  effort  is  not  the 
most  universal",  but,  on  the  contrary,  the  most  individual,  the 
elaboration  of  a  living,  acting,  thinking  being  ^^.  Matter, 
being  mere  potentiality  or  receptivity,  is  indefiniteness  itself, 
absolutely  destitute  of  choice ;  the  inorganic  is  infinitely  divisi- 
ble into  homogeneous  parts ;  the  plant  has  more  individuality, 
yet  each  individual  is  ready  to  pass  by  subdivision  into  many"; 
with  every  step  in  the  ascending  scale  life  becomes  more  hete- 
rogeneous and  concentrated,  dispersion  diminishing  as  intensity 
increases,  until  in  man  nature  sums  up  all  she  had  done  before; 
he  not  only  vegetates  and  feels,  but  chooses  and  thinks ;  his 
aspirations  are  not  mechanical  but  deliberate ;  and  it  is  in  his 
soul"  that  act  or  energy  pre-eminently  combines  the  essential 
properties  of  an  apx^^^,  as  being  that  which  is,  which  moves, 
and  which  produces ;  the  good^^  as  constituting  the  realisation 
of  his  nature^*;  the  source  of  cognition,  since  the  potential  is 
discerned  only  through  actuality,  for  the  act  and  the  thought 
are  one*®.  The  objects  of  mental  activity  are  the  actualisations 
of  form.  Those  of  sensation  differ  from  sensation  and  from 
the  sentient  mind  only  through  the  matter  in  which  they  re- 
side.    Where  matter  is  not,  diversity  is  not'\     Mind  shapes 

^  At  Plato  thought 

'*  Hetaph.  viii.  8.  11.     "T«  ytnni  v^n^m  nf  «»rif  a-^aTif*.*' 

'*  De  Anim.  ii.  2.  9. 

f  **  ftuf  ahMt(tT0f"    Metaph.  xi.  9.  6.    De  Anim.  iii.  4. 

^  "  iitv  A  tSTtf,  fi  ytftrat,  n  yiw^ztrm." 

**  T§  oi  tu»m.  ^il,  as  also  accident,  is  only  in  the  altematiTe  contained  in  the 
potential,  and  is  "uen^f  m;  itna/tttt"    Comp.  Schwegler,  toL  ir,  p.  184. 

^  ir^ft^f  nXtta — tn^tta  complete  in  itself. 

••  T«  ivfttfAtt  »fT«  ttf  m^Mf  mwytfAtfm.  tv^s^tttrau*  «iti«v  V  in  tanttf  4  nt^ii*- 
•rr'  1^  in^y%im$  it  itnafuf  tun  2i«  t«i/t«  «'«««v?rir  yiy»«»r«#iir«».  Metaph.  viii.  9. 
Sand  5. 

•'  viL  0.  6. 
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itself  to  its  object,  it  receives  but  fonns,  wliich,  however,  were 
above  shown  to  be  the  very  things  identified  by  its  action  with 
itself.    When  an  idea  is  presented  to  us  we  try  to  open  or 
analyse  it,  to  discover  what  is  potentially  contained  or  involved 
in  it;  the  difficulty  is  cleared  up  when  the  analysis  is  com- 
pleted, or  when  the  possibilities  of  the  problem  have  been 
actualised  within  the  mind.      Mind,   or  rather   thought,  is 
nature's  masterpiece ;  not  the  mere  lyre,  but  the  music '^ ;  alone 
in  nature  it  adds  to  nature,  turning  blind  affinities  and  instincts 
to  its  purposes,  and  producing  the  forms  of  art,  science,  and 
virtue.     Virtue  is  the  instrument**  through  which  mind  accom- 
plishes its  end*^.     It  is  not  itself  knowledge,  but  the  habitual 
conformity  of  the  irrational  soul  to  the  rational.     Pleasure,  the 
concomitant   and  prompter  of  all  action  in  sentient  beings, 
is  the  attractive  force  through  which  the  good  proportionably 
to  its  relative  degree  of  excellence,  influences  the  soul.     But  it 
is  only  when  the  natural  tendencies  to  the  agreeable,  called 
passions  and  appetites,  have  been  disciplined  to  the  sway  of 
reason,  that  the  soul  obtains  the  fruition  of  its  true  end  in  the 
free  exercise  of  its  energies**.     Every  energy  is  pleasurable  in 
reference  to  its  kindred  habit,  to  the  good  man  that  according 
to  virtue,  to  the  perfect  man  that  conformed  to  the  most  perfect 
virtue,   the  highest,  the  most  intense,   sustained,  and  inde- 
pendent pleasure  being  that  energy  of  the  soul  {Oiu^ta)  ac- 
cording to  its  proper  virtue  {(ropia)  which  is  the  last  end  of  its 
existence,  consisting  in  the  contemplation  of  the  pure,  neces- 
sary, and  eternal  things  akin  to  its  own  nature**.     But  the 
activity  of  human  thought  is  necessarily  interrupted  and  imper- 
fect.   There  is  always  a  difficulty  to  be  surmounted,  a  resistance 
to  overcome.     Man  is  the  actualisation  of  a  possibility,  a  cer- 
tain form  of  matter,  and  all  matter  is  subject  to  the  alternative 
of  being  or  not  being*^.     Nothing  so  circumstanced  can  main- 

•«  M.  Mor.  L  85.  9.  •'  Eth.  Nic  vii.  14. 

•*  Eth.  Bud.  TiL  14.  20.  "^  M.  Moral,  i.  34. 

"  Eth  Nic  X.  6. 
"  Comp.  Met  viii.  8. 16  and  18. 
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tain  continaous  activity.  The  motive  principle  of  the  soul 
in  its  human  combination  is  an  effort  which  cannot  last**, 
often  requiring  repose  and  doomed  to  eventual  dissolution. 
But  there  are  bodies  celestial  as  well  as  terrestrial ;  the  moved 
and  the  unmoved,  the  perishable  and  the  eternal.  If  all  sub- 
stance were  perishable  all  derivative  being  would  be  so  also". 
But  the  world  moves  on  uninterruptedly,  always  changing,  yet 
ever  the  same,  like  time,  the  eternal  now,  knowing  neither 
repose  nor  death.  There  is  a  principle  which  makes  good  the 
failure  of  identity  by  multiplying  resemblances,  the  destruction 
of  the  individual  by  an  eternal  renewal  of  the  form**.  This 
Regular  Eternal  movement  implies  an  eternal  mover*^ ;  not  an 
inert  eternity  such  as  the  Platonic  "  tihq"  but  one  in  act,  for 
otherwise  he  might  never  have  acted,  and  the  existence  of  the 
world  would  be  an  accident.  Nor  can  he  be  partiy  in  act  and 
partly  potential,  for  even  so  motion  would  not  be  eternal  but 
contingent  and  precarious;  he  must  be  therefore  wholly  in  act, 
a  pure  untiring  activity,  and  for  the  same  reasons  wholly  im- 
material". Of  such  a  nature  was  the  "Noi/j"  of  Anaxagoras 
and  the  duplicate  forces  of  Empedocles.  A  merely  potential 
cause,  such  as  Night  or  Chaos,  could  not  have  fulfilled  the 
conditions  of  cosmical  anteriority ;  Act  was  first,  and  the  same 
universe  has  existed  for  ever,  one  persistent  cause  directing  its 
continuity.  The  highest  sphere  of  the  heavens,  that  of  the 
fixed  stars,  revolves  uniformly  under  the  influence  of  the  first 
cause,  who  unmoved  moves  all;  or  if  the  tenor  of  things 
be  considered  as  broken  by  generation  and  decay,  and  as  con- 
taining a  variety  too  great  to  be  accounted  for  by  a  single 
cause,  we  must  then  suppose  other  causes  as  there  are  also 

•  Bth.  Nic.  X.  4.  ••  Mctaph.  xi.  6.  1. 

*"  De  Anim.  ii.  4.     (Econ.  i.  8.     De  Gen.  Anim.  ii.  1.  8. 

*'  Metaph.  x.  2.  5.  Motion  haa  no  beginning,  for  the  conditions  of  the  first 
motion  wonld  imply  a  prior  motion. 

**  The  %tnmft%t  •«  haying  been  proyed  to  be  "  i»)i;^«^imi*  ftm  umu,'*  and  therefore 
"  f ^c^«f."    Metaph.  riii.  8. 16. 
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Other  spheres*'  transverse  yet  subordiniate  to  the  other's  uni^ 
formity  in  order  to  account  for  phenomenal  alternations**.  Yet 
if  there  be  such  causes  (and  the  supposition  is  but  a  inomen* 
tary  concession  of  Aristotle  to  ancient  opinion,  and  to  that 
profound  sense  of  a  mysterious  analogy  through  nature  which 
is  the  basis  of  his  metaphysics),  they  all  ultimately  merge  in 
the  first  mover,  whose  unity  follows  from  his  immateriality, 
and  who  moving  all  things  must  himself  be  unmoved,  since 
otherwise  the  series  of  motions  and  causes  would  be  infinite*^. 
Unmoved  and  unchangeable  himself,  the  simplest  of  all  move- 
ments, that  in  space,  that  to  which,  in  the  Physics,  all  other 
movements  had  been  shown  to  be  reducible,  is  caused  by  him  ; 
he  is  necessary ;  he  cannot  be  otherwise  than  as  he  is ;  and  it 
is  only  through  the  necessity  of  his  being  that  we  can  account 
for  those  necessary  eternal  relations  which  make  a  science  of 
being  possible.  Aristotle's  leaning  was  seemingly  to  a  per- 
sonal God;  not  a  being  of  parts  and  passions,  but  a  substantial 
head  of  all  the  categories  of  being*®,  an  individuality  of  intel- 
ligence, the  dogma  of  Anaxagoras  revived  out  of  a  more  elabo- 
rate and  profound  analysis  of  nature.  The  phenomena  of 
order  and  movement  required  a  positive  cause ;  ''  the  regula- 
tions do  not  make  the  General,  but  the  General  the  regu- 
lations;"*^ the  progress  of  concentration  traced  in  the  visible 
up  to  man  pointed  to  something  still  more  individual  and  self- 
centralised  beyond  man;  and  Aristotle,  to  whom  the  specu- 
lations of  the  Eleatas  seemed  too  vague  to  answer  the  demand 

'^  Alluding  to  the  celestial  motions  in  the  plane  of  the  ecliptic,  supposed  to  be  the 
cause  of  generation  and  decay  (Gen.  et  Corr.  ii.  10),  in  analogy  with  the  mythical 
notion  of  the  death  and  reviTal  of  nature.  Gomp.  Plato,  Timse.  39*.  *\  Repub. 
viii.  546. 

**  The  universe  is  thus  divided  into  three  kinds  of  substance ;  «vrm  fitrm^Xnrti 
pitt^rn,  •vrm  fnrmfi^tiTn  tuii»f,  or  the  heavens,  and  w^m  Mift  ttM4Vfir§tf  or  GK>d. 
The  stars  being  an  intermediate  nature,  tu^inm  and  /ara/3Xifrif  yet  atii§Sy  Aristotle 
was  obliged  to  assign  to  them  a  certain  kind  of  matter  which  he  calls  "  vXn  TTtttn.** 

^  Comp.  Met.  A.  elatton,  2 — xi.  2.  4. 

»•  Met  xi.  7.  8.  ^  lb.  xi.  10.  2. 
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of  theological  metaphysics^  was  disposed  in  opposition  to  cer- 
tain cotemporary  theorists  to  recall  something  like  that  living 
nnamhiguous  principle  which  the  old  poets  in  advance  of  the 
materialistic  cosmogonists  from  night  and  chaos  had  disco- 
vered in  Uranus  or  Zeus'*.     He  quotes  the  emphatic  line — 

For  the  course  of  induction  and  of  thought  is  inverse  to  that 
of  nature,  in  which  the  cause  of  heing  is  not,  as  Speusippus 
thought,  the  germ,  hut  the  perfect  heing  anterior  to  the  germ. 
Soon,  however,  the  vision  of  personality  is  withdrawn;  we 
have,  in  fact,  reached  that  culminating  point  of  thought  where 
the  real  hlends  with  the  ideal'*;  moral  action  and  objective 
thought  as  well  as  material  body  are  excluded;  the  divine 
action  on  the  world  retains  its  veil  of  impenetrable  mystery, 
and  to  the  utmost  ingenuity  of  research  presents  but  a  contra- 
diction. The  series  of  efficient  causes  resolves  itself  at  this 
extreme  into  final.  That  which  moves,  itself  immoved,  can 
only  be  the  immobility  of  thought  or  form'^.  Form  is  the 
ideal  which  nature  presses  on  to  realise.  Nature  is  ever  striv- 
ing after  something  better'"*,  and  the  Divinity  moves  the 
world  as  the  object  of  love  or  rational  desire  moves  the  in- 
dividual; he  is,  in  fact,  the  first  object  of  desire  and  intel- 
ligence (wpwTov  o^EKTov  xai  voutov),  both  these  being  coincident 
and  one'*".  The  true  object  of  choice  is  not  seeming,  but  reaJ 
good ;  the  object  creates  the  desire  not  the  desire  the  object ; 
our  rational  preferences  are  consequences  of  our  judgments 
rather  than  our  judgments  of  our  preferences;  desire  implies  a 
vontrif  or  act  of  the  understanding;  the  voiteri;  depends  on  a 

••  Jh.  xiii.  4.  4.  ■•  vrtu  wn^n  cnp  vA.ir«. 

»•  Phys.  ii.  7,  **'  Be  Gen.  et  Corr.  il  10, 11. 

^^  The  «^(&f  of  nature  is  mechanical  or  instmctiTe ;  in  man  it  becomes  deliberate 
•~^«i>Xii  or  ir^Mu(ir«f  as  opposed  to  tvJv/um,  or  animal  propensity,  (De  Anim.  iii.  9. 
Bth.  Nic.  i.  18)  yet  often  in  practice  at  variance  with  his  intelligence;  in  the 
highest  sphere  the  «(i«T«f  and  Murw  are  one  absolutely,  "TtvTtn  ra  ir^r»  r» 
•»r«."    Metaph.  xi.  7.  2. 
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vofirov,  and  the  whole  order  of  positive  forms  or  of  the  good'*^ 
is  vonrov  xaff  auro,  discoverable  not  mediately  but  imme- 
diately'®*, especially  the  essence,  and  of  all  essences  more 
especially  the  simple  and  actual'®'.  God  is  therefore  both 
formal,  efficient,  and  final  cause;  he  is  the  one  form  comprising 
all  forms,  the  one  good  including  all  good,  the  goal  of  the 
longing  of  the  universe.  And  since  of  final  causes  there  are 
two  kinds,  one  external,  as  a  work  of  art,  the  other  internal  or 
self-realised"*,  it  is  in  this  latter  way  that  the  unmoved 
Being  is  the  final  cause;  he  is  not  like  the  ends  pursued  by 
the  discursive  reason,  but  his  own  ou  svexa,  having  no  end 
beyond  himself.  He  is,  therefore,  no  moral  agent,  for,  if  he 
were,  he  would  be  but  an  instrument  for  producing  something 
still  higher  and  greater'".  Xlpal^f,  and  of  course  vonntri^,  being 
excluded,  there  remains  but  one  sort  of  act  to  be  assigned 
to  him  who  is  at  once  all  act  yet  all  repose,  activity  of  mind 
or  thought'®'.  His  existence  is  unbroken  enjoyment  of  that 
which  is  most  excellent  among  men,  but  which  with  us  is  only 
momentary.  For  that  which  we  call  our  pleasure  or  our 
highest  pleasure, '  which  distinguishes  wakeAilness  and  sen- 
sation, £md  which  gives  a  reflected  charm  to  hope  and  me- 
mory'®*j  is  with  him  perpetual.  The  divine  quahty  of  active 
yet  tranquil   self-contemplation  characterising  intelligence  is 

^**  Not  like  things  consisting  in  negation  or  privation,  discoyeroble  only  through 
their  opposites. 

•«»  Supr. 

^^  As  sight,  life;  thoogbt.     Comp.  Met.  yiii.  8,  9. 

^^  "n  «'f«|'r  «•'  «"•«  •»  Wif/'  De  Ccelo,  ii.  12.  9.  Comp.  Hetaph.  viiL  8. 
Phys.  ii.  2.  9.     Eth.  Nic.  x.  6.     Eth.  Eud.  vii.  15.  16. 

*^  tn^ytm  >^v;^fif  tutr  »(ttmf  astern*  iv  /Siy  rtXtttf.  (Eth.  Nic.  vii.  13 ;  x.  4.) 
lHwieit  is  said  to  be  rather  rest  than  movement  (De  Anim.  i.  3.  Phys.  vii.  3) ; 
nature  is  all  movement,  thought  all  repose ;  the  supreme  happiness  of  life  (specula- 
tion) is  in  the  tranquillity  obtained  through  a  successful  struggle  against  the  paa- 
sions.  Tet  does  not  the  very  essence  of  thought  consist  in  its  mobility  and  power 
of  transference  from  object  to  objecti 

»»  Comp.  Bhet.  i.  6.  16 ;  i.  11.  6.     Poet  vi.  12. 
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pre-eminently  possessed  by  the  divine  mind,  his  thought, 
which  is  his  existence,  being,  unlike  ours,  unconditional  and 
wholly  act.  And  if  God  is  worthy  of  our  admiration  as 
enjoying  eternally  what  with  us  is  only  transitory,  he  is  still 
more  so,  if,  as  is  really  the  case,  his  happiness  is  greater  in 
degree  as  well  as  in  duration.  The  object  of  the  absolute 
thought  is  the  absolute  good ;  in  contemplating  it  the  supreme 
Finality  can  but  contemplate  itself"^ ;  its  immutable  action  is 
as  the  uniform  self-circling  revolution  of  the  stellar  heavens'" ; 
and,  as  all  vona-tf  consists  in  contact  or  combination  with  vonra, 
80  all  material  interference  being  here  excluded"*,  the  dis- 
tinction of  subject  and  object  vanishes  in  complete  identifica- 
tion, and  the  divine  "thought  is  the  thinking  of  thought." 
The  energy  of  mind  is  life,  and  God  is  that  energy  in  its 
purity  and  perfection;  he  is  therefore  life  itself,  eternal  and 
perfect"' ;  this  indeed  sums  up  all  that  is  meant  by  the  term 
God. 

Such,  says  Aristotle,  is  the  principle  in  which  nature  and  the 
world  depend.  If  it  be  asked  how  these  transcendentalisms 
came  to  be  a  part  of  a  professedly  empirical  philosophy,  or 
whence  our  knowledge  of  them,  he  replies"*,  that  there  is  a 
faculty  in  the  soul  bearing  the  same  relation  to  its  proper 
objects  {vonra  or  youfAsva)  as  sensation  does  to  phenomena^ 


lis 


iio  The  "«'^T«f  tf^jiro.** — Man's  good  is  beyond  himself;  not  so  God's.  Iifuwfut 
r«  IV  ««#*  In^tftmuff  h  mwrt  auvf,  Etb.  End.  vii.  12.  17.  The  eternal  act  which 
produces  the  world's  life  is  the  eternal  desire  of  good. 

*"  The  movement  of  miv  is  compared  to  MmXopo^m,     De  Aaim.  i.  8. 

">  Ed  T«if  mnu  vAw  t»  opt*  im  r*  vmv*  »m  to  9tw/uf9,  (De  Anim.  iii.  4.  12.) 
Sensation  is  an  imperfect  blending  of  subject  and  object ;  understanding  (the  »mn 
hnufut  or  }mwm)  a  more  perfect — ^the  mps  tn^yuf  or  tonm  complete  identification. 

"'  The  fii0t  nXuf, 

"«  Metaph.  viii.  10.  Anal.  Post  ii.  15.  Eth.  Nicom.  vi.  5  and  9.  Be  Anim. 
ui.  6. 

**^  De  Anim.  iii.  4.  3.  The  mental  processes  form  a  circle ;  after  mghifig,  in- 
cluding **iiia  mi^tnrti*  and  "»»n9i"  come  favrm^m,  f^tn/^n,  3««vm«»  with  the  results 
3«^  and  t^trmfAnt  the  hitter  (demonstrative  science)  being  mediately  based  on 
immediate  apprehensions ;  the  intuition  of  tws  closing  the  round  brings  us  back  to 
&uw9nfttf  for  mvi   belongs  to  both  ends  of  the  mental  scale,  ("  rtn  ir;^*^**?  ir* 
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a  faculty  through  which  we  recognise  the  object  with  certainty,  if 
indeed  we  recognise  it  at  all.  Truth  and  falsehood  are  not  in 
things  but  in  our  opinions  and  affirmations  about  them;  truth 
is  when  we  correctly  join  things  really  united,  falsehood  when  we 
incorrectly  join  things  or  separate  them.  Falsehood  is  not  in 
the  sensation,  but  in  the  inference  ^*^;  and  in  the  case  of 
"  ai<7d>»Ta,"  which  are  always  compound  or  concrete,  there  is 
always  a  possibiUty  of  error.  But  in  things  simple  and 
necessary  *^^,  there  is  a  difference  both  as  to  truth  and  as  to 
being.  Here  truth  has  a  different  meaning;  it  is  simply  per- 
ception (diyfiiv  or  voEtv);  its  contrary  being  non-perception, 
**  ayvoetv,"  I  recognise  a  diagonal;  I  have  a  conception  of  it — 
express  its  existence;  (pavai)  but  I  cannot  pronounce  an 
affirmation  about  it  admitting  truth  or  falsehood  {MaTapaats) 
without  connecting  it  with  something  else.  So  in  all  cases  of 
simple  apprehension,  whether  through  the  senses  or  reason,  the 
first  conveyance  of  an  impression  is  always  correct;  and  if,  as 
in  simple  vov/xsva,  the  cause  of  inferential  error***  be  removed, 
then  falsehood  is  impossible;   whatever  is  conceived  is  true. 

The  first  axioms  of  science  are  neither  common  notions""  nor 

* 

formal  demonstrations*'**;  they  come  self-recommended  and  ap- 
proved, their  only  demonstration  being  intuition.  Aristotle  did 
not  keep  his  great  principle  of  experience  steadily  in  view;  his 
strong  sense  was  repelled  by  the  paradoxes  of  the  ideal  theory, 
but  had  not  sufficiently  explored  the  sources  of  those  fallacies, 
or  the  procedure  which  was  eventually  to  replace  them.  His 
practice,  therefore,  vacillates  with  his  principles;  the  inductive 
reasoner  who   proclaims  the  relativity  of  knowledge**',   and 

aftp*rt^m,")  it  supplies  both  major  and  minor  premiss,  it  is  m(x^  and  T*X$f.  "Kf 
T04t  tAtfi  T§if  KiwifirMt  rat  i*«t(<r«  !•-«»."  Be  Anim.  iii.  8.  Anal.  Post.  ii.  19.  Bth. 
Nic.  vi.  C  and  9. 

*•"  Oud  h  ai^inffif  yPtt/lnt  vrt^i  t*u  th»u  i*^r«,  «AX'  «  ^etfrag^m  •v  Tecum  rif  ««*i- 
0tifn.     Metoph.  iii.  5.  28.     Anal.  Post,  il  2  and  19.     De  Anim.  iii.  3,  8.  8,  4. 

"^  r«  ftti  0tni%ra~»vftai  muv  uXtig. 

""  The  iXi,.  »••  i,^..     Top.  i.  14. 

•»  Metaph.  ii.  2.  14  and  19;  iii.  4.  2;  iii.  6.  2;  x.  7.  2. 

>"  Metaph.  ui.  6.  4. 
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carefolly  keeping  within  the  limits  of  observation  professes  to 
wait  for  further  experience"*,  suddenly  becomes  the  bold 
speculator  making  theology  the  very  source  and  foundation  of 
all  science,  the  infallible  authority  which  no  inferior  science 
should  dare  to  contradict"'*.  From  the  time  of  Pannenides 
the  great  difficulty  had  been  to  put  a  right  construction  on 
those  general  ideas  or  "forms""*  which  the  mind  in  view  of 
phenomena  elaborates  within  itself.  In  the  pride  of  infant 
knowledge  they  were  assumed  as  true,  true  objectively,  and 
true  exclusively.  The  failure  of  the  theory  in  its  original 
application  made  Socrates  only  the  more  resolute  in  turning  to 
moral  science  the  baffled  resources  of  the  physists,  his  whole 
life  being  devoted  to  securing  the  accuracy  of  definitions  and 
the  demonstrative  force  of  general  propositions  by  dialectical 
discussion.  He  sought  the  true  essence"^  by  collecting  its 
scattered  elements***,  by  carefully  weeding  out  fallacy,  by  prob- 
ing the  correctness  of  analogies,  by  superstitiously  exploring 
the  intuitional  wisdom  supposed  to  be  contained  in  words  or 
mythic  traditions"^,  until  the  result  appeared  not  the  mere 
precarious  judgment  of  the  individual,  but  an  echo  of  the 
universe,  a  spark  of  eternal  truth  elicited  in  the  collision  of 
mind  with  mind"".  The  feeling  which  had  animated  the  forms 
of  Phidias  obtained  a  more  enduring  expression  in  the  language 
of  Plato.  But  the  ideals  of  philosophy,  like  those  of  art, 
become  delusive  when  arbitrarily  estranged  from  the  living 
forms  which  suggested  them.  The  ideal  theory  in  which 
thoughts  usurped  the  place  of  things  crumbled  to  pieces  in  the 
hands  of  a  logician.     The  type  of  generality  became  more 

»23  De  Gen.  An.  iii.  10.     De  Coelo,  ii.  5. 

»«3  Metaph.  ii.  2.  7.     Corap.  i.  2 ;  x.  3  and  7. 

***  "  y9»t(tfA*tTt^»  Karat  t«>  Xtyw.*'     FhjS.  i.  6.  -T, 

^^  "  Tt  lirrt;'  or  "  ri}»  r»u  «f r«f  i3i«»."     Metaph.  xii.  4.  4.     Plat.  Sophist.  254*. 

•»  Phffidr.  266 «". 

«"  Phileb.  le*.     Tirase.  40*. 

'»  Plat,  do  Rcpub.  iv.  435  ». 
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hollow  ^'^  and  unreal  in  the  ascent  to  higher  genera,  until  the 
last  "idea"  was  undistinguishable  from  nonentity,  since  the 
real  resides  not  in  generals,  but  in  peculiarities  and  differences. 
However  the  dialectician  may  multiply  his  questions  or  extend 
his  views,  the  truth  he  can  attain  is  only  more  or  less  of  the 
probable  **\  The  farther  he  goes  the  farther  he  recedes  firom 
the  real.  He  obtains  but  a  nominal  unity  barren  of  result, 
and  at  last  absorbs  into  an  idea  the  essence  or  reality  he  seeks. 
Hence  the  subordinate  rank  of  dialectics  with  Aristotle.  With 
him  they  are  but  the  prelude  to  real  science,  the  review  of  its 
history,  the  discussion  of  its  terms,  or  the  positing  its  problems'". 
They  are  inferior  to  soUtary  thought,  because  more  under  the 
influence  of  opinion,  while  the  other  is  a  communication  with 
things '''.  They  seem  to  stand  in  much  the  same  relation  to 
sophistry  as  medical  practice  to  empiricism,  a  less  degree  of  the 
jsame  sort  of  thing.  The  office  of  a  scientific  organon  was 
therefore  transferred  to  Analytics.  Analytics  are  the  science 
of  demonstration.  They  do  not  interrogate  but  assume; 
their  object  is  not  the  discussion  of  the  probable  but  the 
demonstration  of  the  true"'.  Such  a  procedure,  however,  im- 
plies the  existence  of  some  other  science  or  source  through 
which  the  fundamental  assumptions  are  to  be  acquired  and 
justified.  One  such  source  is  sensational  experience  and 
induction.  Logical  analysis  does  not  widen  the  knowledge  of 
facts;  it  only  serves  to  bring  out  more  clearly  what  is  already 
contained  in  general  propositions.  But  the  general  propositions 
obtained  by  induction  to  be  conclusive  should  be  founded  on  a 
complete  knowledge  of  all  particulars.  To  make  good  the 
deficiencies  of  this  fundamental  process,  Aristotle,  in  default  of 

*^  "  li«Xc«riiM>«  «sf  xifwr/'    De  Anim.  i.  1.  9. 
*■•  "  knyl^it  rut  fmno/Atuv  »m  c»3«^««."     Anal.  Pr.  L  1.  4. 

1*1  n  ti^g^mt"  "  ^mw^fimrmf'"  &c.    Sciences  of  mere  obsenration,  too,  are  rather 
the  dialectical  preparation  of  philosophy  than  philosophy  itself. 
>»  Sophist  El.  vii.  8.    Comp.  Eth.  Nic.  z.  5. 
»»  Anal.  Pr.  i.  1.     Post  i.  2.     Metaph.  u.  2. 
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Other  means  of  verification,  is  obliged  to  go  back  to  the  re- 
sources of  dialectics,  to  the  probable,  the  generally  admitted, 
the  dicta  of  the  wise,  even  proverbs  or  quotations  £rom  the 
poets  ^'*.  This,  however,  is  not  enough,  nor  is  Aristotle  himself 
satisfied  with  these  sources.  The  variable  and  contingent  can- 
not constitute  science.  Science  is  of  being,  not  the  phenomenal, 
but  the  real  which  the  phenomenal  hides.  Doubtless  it  is  to 
phenomena  that  we  must  first  appeal.  Reserved  sensations 
become  ''forms"  or  "phantasms"  in  the  mind  or  memory, 
among  which  the  reasoning  faculty  (^lavoia)  discovering  a 
principle  of  union'**  pursues  it  up  to  the  highest  limits  of 
generalisation  *"•.  In  this  way  may  be  gained  the  indemon- 
strable "majors,"  or  pecuHar  principles  of  which  each  science 
makes  a  thesis  in  reference  to  its  own  "ysvof"  or  kind  of 
being*".  But  beyond  the  principles  proper  to  each  science  are 
the  general  axioms  and  laws  of  thought  applicable  to  all  being, 
the  proportions  or  relations  encircling  all  genera"*.  These 
belong  to  the  firsf  philosophy,  the  science  of  first  principles 
and  of  universal  being.  Mathematics  measure  phenomena; 
physics,  less  abstract,  (the  "second  philosophy,'^)  rise  nearer 
to  their  causes;  but  "wisdom"  is  the  science  of  sciences*"*, 
the  last  arrived  at  (Metaphysics)  yet  first  in  importance"**, 
that  which  Plato  made  the  whole  of  philosophy,  and  which 
Aristotle,  though  more  regardful  of  the  world  of  experience,  still 
considered  as  the  chief  part  of  it.  Of  all  sciences  it  is  the 
most  exact  and  perfect,  as  containing  both  vou^  and  i'pri(rTn/jLHy  not 

*^  ra  3«««vvra  ^ttg^tf  h  T9$t  wXttrrtt  4  roif  r«^««f.  Topic.  L  1  and  2.  i  ^tiet 
Imij  TtfT  UfUi  fttfitf.     Bth.  Nic.  vi.  10 ;  x.  2. 

^^  T«  tifu^t,  the  ideal  unit     Anal.  Post.  ii.  19. 

19*  "T«f  tt^x**  ^*t*  U«irr«»  $fA^u^mt  ten  fl'a^«2«vMiM."     AnaL  Pr.  i.  80. 

'^  Including  in  a  manner  (<r«ff)  all  msK^iw*.     Metaph.  i.  2.  4  and  6. 

'^  Wisdom  or  "  Sophia,''  is  properly  the  intellectual  virtae  or  habit  of  Theoria ; 
but  see  Metaph.  i.  1.  17. 

140  *i  pj„4  philosophy,"  "  w«vi^  »t^sXf|f  %x**^*  uriernfAn  rmr  rt/Mtrarmp"  i.  e. 
of  the  A^m,  or  God  himself.  Bth.  Nic.  vi.  6.  Metaph.  i.  2.  14;  t.  1.  10. 
•  **  n  et^m  irie<  r«  mSmd  »»»  iiu*."     M.  Moral,  i.  35. 
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only  the  inferences  from  principles,  but  the  truth  of  principles 
themselves '^^  These  principles  are  not  inductions,  but  the 
essential  habits  of  the  intellect.  ''Is  it  then/'  asks  Aristotle*^', 
''to  be  supposed  that  science  must  precede  science;  that  we 
already  possess  within  us  the  most  exalted  of  the  sciences  with- 
out being  aware  of  it?"  No,  these  habits  of  the  soul  require 
experience  to  develop  them;  we  possess  them  potentially,  but 
not  in  act"*;  they  are  not,  however,  slow  results  of  ordinary 
induction,  the  characters^  though  invisible,  are  already  traced, 
and  are  rapidly  called  forth  by  experience,  so  that  in  acquir- 
ing them  it  would  seem  as  if  the  soul  was  not  learning, 
but  as  Plato  said,  remembering^**.  In  its  first  condition  the 
soul  is  as  it  were  asleep,  requiring  to  be  awakened  in  order 
to  enter  into  possession  of  its  inherent  right'**.  By  con- 
versing with  the  outward  world,  by  receiving  and  incorporating 
the  vofira  contained  in  the  aia-Btira,  it  at  length  learns  to 
resume  and  recognise  its  own  being '*^,  to  identify  itself  with 
the  universal  thought  surrounding  it"^.  Its  powers,  which 
before  were  as  colours  awaiting  their  brilliancy  from  the  sun"', 
becoming  actuaUsed  by  an  influence  from  without  "^  form 
that  "active  intellect"  which  alone  is  separable,  imperishable, 
and  divine.     Here  we  reach  the  well-head  of  science"*  viewed,. 

'*•  "  ifTirrK/KK  ram  afiiwn  af«ir«2ii«r«f .'*  Bth.  Nic.  vi.  6.  Anal.  Post.  i.  3.  2. 
Hetaph.  x.  7.  10. 

*^'  Metaph.  i.  9.  34.     Anal.  Post.  ii.  19. 

^^3  De  Anim.  iii.  4.     Metaph.  xii.  10.  8. 

'"  Anal.  Pr.  ii.  21. 

"*  Phyi.  vii.  3, 

*^*  i  y.tyfAt9»t  Tftt  ^^v;^tff  taut  —  •v^tv  ivrtt  it^fyu*  rtn  nrttv  9r^n  wuf  Jtm  rnvrn 
}i  altrtf  «-«ri  itnurat  Mf4v.     De  Anim.  iii.  4.  8  and  7. 

*"  Comp.  Metaph.  xi.  9.  5. 

'**  De  Anim.  iii.  5. 

»•»  ** iu^it* — "«iMi  ya^  vtts  tmtu  r#  t»  fi/itf  Qutw.'*  £th.  Eud.  vii.  14.  De 
Gen.  An.  ii.  8.  10.  Comp.  Cic.  Acad.  Qu.  i.  8.  Beserobling  an  emanation  from 
the  sphere  of  the  "moTing  moved,"  the  aethereal  or  fifth  element.  Met.  xi.  2.  4. 
Diog.  L.  ▼.  32. 

i«)  tt  ^^yg  %xt0TnfAiii  a^;^if."  Anal.  Post.  ii.  19.  7*  tfi'^yu  it  i:^m*.  Met. 
xi.  7,  8. 
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according  to  the  tendencies  of  ihe  Socratio  method,  as  an  inter- 
nal revelation,  an  emanation  from  the  oracles  of  mind,  not  so 
much  a  progressive  conquest  as  a  habitual  self-realised  posses- 
sion, tranquil  like  the  supreme  tranquillity  it  contemplate8^^\ 
To  Aristotle,  as  to  Plato,  science  was  in  generalisafion;  neither 
of  them,  however,  could  satisfactorily  generalise  the  world 
without  taking  a  locus  standi  beyond  it.  Science  reigns 
supreme  in  the  region  of  abstraction,  where  in  proportion  to  the 
absence  of  reality  demonstration  becomes  absolute  and  con- 
clusive. All  reasoning  depends  on  propositions;  all  propo- 
sitions on  a  thesis  of  their  terms.  The  terms  are  suggestions 
of  experience.  The  energies  of  the  discursive  reason  inversely 
corresponding  to  nature's  movements  embrace  only  the  medial 
world  of  phenomena.  Here  both  things  and  the  notions  of 
them  £Lre  complex,  susceptible  of  subdivision  and  definition. 
Nothing  is  definable  which  does  not  belong  to  those  deter- 
minable media,  having  both  genus  and  difference;  essence  is 
beyond  definition ;  the  highest  genus  and  the  last  individuality 
alike  escape  its  power.  The  last  essence  of  a  thing  is  not  the 
abstract  notion  of  it,  nor  the  compound  of  elements  or  ideas;  it 
is  the  individuahty  constituted  by  act,  and  act  is  reached  only 
by  intuition"*.  Intuition  is  the  beginning  and  end  of 
science;  on  one  side  the  intuition  of  the  senses  gleaning  dim 
perceptions  of  being  amidst  the  comphcity  of  the  concrete"'; 
on  the  other  that  in  which  the  pure  energy  of  intellect  en- 
counters in  itself  the  principle  and  form  of  being,  the  absolute 
individuality,  the  instrument  and  object  of  cognition.  The 
invisible  thread  by  which  Aristotle's  world  was  suspended  over 
idealism  is  here  broken;  the  conception  of  a  um  vanishes;  in 
the  sphere  of  intellect  alone  is  discovered  the  reconciliation  of 
science  with  substance,  of  the  universal  and  the  individual; 

i*>  Hence  the  wise  man  U  as  it  were  the  Uw  and  measure  of  tmth.     Bth.  Nic. 
iii.  4  ;  yi.  9  ;  x.  7.     Eth.  End.  vii.  15. 

»«  Met.  vi.  10.  17.  "^  Met  vi.  4.  8. 
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nature  is  explained  on  the  principle  of  ignotnm  per  ignotius, 
and  like  the  talisman  of  Oromasdes  in  the  Persian  tale,  the 
problem  of  metaphysics  is  referred  to  the  extreme  limit  where 
infinity  and  unity,  existence  and  thought,  blend  unconditionally 
in  God. 
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"  Phflofophiae  objectnm  triplex.  Dens,  Natnn,  homo ;  et  triplex  itidem  radius 
renim;  Natnis  enim  percntit  inteUectom  ladio  directo ;  Beua  autem  propter  medium 
inseqnale  (ereaturaa  aeilicet)  radio  refracto ;  homo  Tero  sibi  ipn  monttratui  et  exhi- 
bitoiy  radio  reflexo." — ^Baoom,  db  Auomiht.  Soinrr.  bk.  8,  ch.  1. 

"  I  do  remember  well  the  hour  which  bont 
My  spirit's  sleep** Shxllst. 
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§1. 

MORAL   IDEA   OF   GOD. 

"Whence,  and  who  ami?"  are  the  first  questions  supposed 
to  occur  to  Brahma,  in  ELindoo  theology  at  once  the  Creator 
and  the  created,  when  he  awakens  to  conscious  being  amidst 
the  expanse  of  waters*.  In  truth,  however,  the  great  problem 
of  human  nature  presents  itself  to  the  mind  only  in  the  pro- 
gress of  its  more  advanced  development.  Mental  self-con- 
sciousness is  the  gradual  result  of  a  long  course  of  objective 
thought.  Milton  more  naturally  makes  Adam  first  "  turn  his 
wondering  eyes  to  Heaven"  and  to  the  smiling  scenes  of  earth, 
in  whose  fragrance  and  joy  his  heart  for  a  while  contentedly 
reposes*,  until  he  slowly  reverts  to  the  "  perusal  of  himself," 
and  to  the  question,  "How  came  I  thus,  how  here?"  Man 
learns  to  feel  before  he  reasons ;  he  enjoys  the  world  as  a  pic- 
ture instead  of  questioning  it  as  a  problem;  and  of  all  pro« 
blems,  that  which  Socrates  justly  deemed  the  most  important 
of  any,  is  usually  the  last  which  engages  his  attention.  To 
his  earliest  perceptions  nature  is  as  part  of  himself;  as  a  parent 
firom  whose  universal  life  his  own  being  is  scarcely  as  yet 
severed  and  individualised,  and  probably  he  might  never  have 
been  led  to  ask  the  reason  or  object  of  his  existence  if  all  the 
tendencies  of  his  nature  had  been  continuously  and  completely 
satisfied.     Reason  is  aroused  to  the  necessity  of  self-examina- 

•  CreiM.  S.  i.  404.  «  Par.  Lost,  viii.  267. 
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tion  only  when  man  has  become  in  some  degree  estranged 
from  nature;  when  he  has  been  disappointed  and  thwarted, 
when  his  preferences  have  been  misplaced  and  his  means  mis- 
calculated, when  he  has  become  familiar  with  pain  and  want, 
limitation  and  *'  evil." 

So  long  as  man  was  a  mere  creature  of  instinct,  if  such 
a  state  may  for  illustration's  sake  be  assumed,  in  which  he 
moved  in  unconscious  sympathy  with  Nature's  order,  there 
could  be  no  distinction  of  good  or  evil,  neither  morality  nor 
intelligence;  and  in  proportion  to  the  completeness  of  this 
hypothetical  dependence  would  be  his  exemption  from  care 
and  responsibility.  Freedom  and  responsibility  are  inseparably 
eonnected  with  the  exercise  of  thought.  Man  assumes  his 
proper  rank  as  a  moral  agent  when,  with  a  sense  of  the  limita- 
tions of  his  nature  arises  the  consciousness  of  freedom  and  of 
the  obligations  accompanying  its  exercise ;  the  sense  of  duty, 
and  the  capacity  of  experience.  But  the  rule  of  duty  and  the 
materials  of  experience  must  be  derived  from  an  acquaintance 
with  the  conditions  of  the  external  world  in  which  the  faculties 
are  exerted.  Thus  does  the  problem  of  man  involve  that  of 
Nature  and  of  God.  Our  freedom  is  determined  by  an  agency 
external  to  us ;  our  happiness  is  intimately  dependent  on  the 
relations  of  the  outward  world,  and  on  the  moral  character  of 
its  ruler. 

The  God  of  Nature  has  been  shown  to  be  one,  and  his  cha- 
racter had  never  been  suspected  as  other  than  good.  Whence 
then  came  the  evil,  the  consciousness  of  which  seems  invariably 
to  have  preceded  or  accompanied  man's  moral  development? 
Upon  this  subject  human  opinion  seems  to  have  ebbed  and 
flowed  between  two  contradictory  extremes,  of  which  the  one  is 
inconsistent  with  God's  omnipotence,  the  other  with  his  bene- 
ficence. If  God,  it  was  said,  is  perfectly  wise  and  good,  evil 
must  arise  from  some  independent  and  hostile  principle;  if,  on 
the  other  hand,  all  agencies  are  subordinate  to  one,  it  is 
difficult,  if  evil  does  indeed  exist,  to  avoid  the  impiety  of 
making  the  Almighty  the  author  of  it 
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The  recognition  of  a  moral  and  physical  dualism  in  Natnre 
was  adverse  to  monotheism.  Many  of  the  ancients  thought  it 
ahsurd  to  imagine  one  supreme  heing,  like  Homer  s  Jove,  dis- 
tributing good  and  evil  out  of  two  urns";  they,  therefore,  sub- 
stituted the  doctrine  of  two  distinct  and  eternal  principles; 
some  making  the  cause  of  evil  to  be  the  inherent  imperfection 
of  matter  and  the  flesh ;  while  others  personified  the  required 
agency,  and  fancifully  invented  a  deemon^,  the  question  of 
whose  origin  indeed  involved  all  the  difficulty  of  the  original 
problem,  but  whose  existence,  if  once  taken  for  granted,  was 
sufficient  as  a  popular  solution  of  the  mystery*. 

The  simpler,  and  probably  older  notion,  treated  the  one  only 
God  as  author  of  all  things.  "  I  form  the  light,"  says  Jeho- 
vah, "and  create  darkness;  I  cause  prosperity  and  create  evil; 
I,  the  Lord,  do  all  these  things.""  "All  mankind,"  says 
Maximus  Tyrius^,  "  are  agreed  that  there  exists  one  only  uni- 
versal King  and  Father,  and  that  the  many  gods  are  his  chil- 
dren." There  is  nothing  improbable  in  the  supposition  of  a 
primitive  monotheism ;  a  vague  sense  of  Nature's  unity  blended 
with  a  dim  perception  of  an  all-pervading  spiritual  essence  has 
been  remarked  among  the  earUest  manifestations  of  the  human 
mind*.     The  first  conceptions  of  Deity  borrowed  their  moiral 

'  Flutarcb,  Ini  and  Osiris,  ch.  45. 

^  Diog.  Laert  FroSm.  8. 

'  Plato,  Laws,  x.  896.  906.  Tbere  were  seTeral  opinions  among  the  Jews  ai 
to  the  origin  of  Derils.  One  that  they  were  the  progeny  of  the  sons  of  Qod  by  the 
daughters  of  men;  another  that  they  were  angels,  who  fell  through  enTy  of  man- 
kind ;  a  third,  that  matter  and  the  flesh  is  the  tool  of  Satan,  forming  an  independent 
kingdom  OTer  which  he  rules,  and  constituting  his  title  to  be  called  "the  Prince" 
and  "the  God  of  this  World."  (2  Corinth,  iv.  4.  John  xii.  81.  Ephes.  vi.  12. 
Matthew  iy.  9;  xii.  26. 

*  Isaiah  xIt.  7.    Job  ii.  10.    Amos  v.  8.    Micah  i.  12.    Pind.  Frag.  Inoert.  98. 

ytynrat  afifSMrtf  «vr*  aymf,  •vrt  mmum, 

Theognis.  ▼.  166.    Gomp.  Plato,  Rep.  iL  879. 
^  xrii.  5.  '  Humboldt,  Cosmos,  p.  15. 
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as  their  metaphysical  form  firom  an  earthly  pattern ;  men  made 
their  god  a  copy  of  themselves,  and  invested  him  with  the 
monocratio  sway  immemorial  in  the  East.  But  this  oriental 
oneness  of  authority  as  opposed  to  the  "7ro^i/»oifavni"*  which 
in  human  government  Homer  stigmatises  as  improper,  does 
not  imply  the  monotheism  of  philosophy.  The  idea  of  Deity 
when  exalted  by  philosophy  becomes  proportionately  vague 
and  evanescent ;  in  order  to  be  popular  it  must  condescend  to 
the  mean  and  childish  conceptions  of  rude  men.  The  popular 
god  is  not  the  God  of  the  Universe,  but  of  a  peculiar  and 
favoured  race  with  whom  he  holds  familiar  intercourse,  appear- 
ing personally  among  them  to  listen,  to  act,  or  to  command, 
and  *'  walking  in  the  garden  in  the  cool  of  the  day."  Gods 
and  men  are  of  kindred  origin'*;  both  are  alike  children  of 
Earth,  or  of  an  earlier  Titcmic  race;  and  Japetus,  ancestor 
of  mankind,  is  brother  of  Cronus",  father  of  Gods.  When 
Zeus  first  established  his  empire  he  found  man  already  in 
existence,  and  in  a  state  which  it  required  some  skill  to  reduce 
to  due  submission ;  for  in  the  golden  age,  when  beasts  spoke 
with  human  voices,  men  and  gods  had  been  companions  and 
firiends'^.  The  gods  of  early  poetry  take  the  form  and  charac- 
ter of  men;  and  the  epithet  of  godlike  which  Plato  spin- 
tuaUses^',  is  to  be  literally  understood  of  Homers  heroes  in 
the  humbler  sense  of  physical  resemblance'^.  The  Olympian 
gods  are  undistinguished  in  moral  character  from  mortals. 
They  deceive  both  men  and  each  other;  surpassing  men  in 
strength  they  exceed  them  also  in  craft  and  crime.  While 
beings  of  so  questionable  a  nature  were  esteemed  divine,  it  was 
unnecessary  to  devise  a  distinct  principle  of  evil.  The  stem  and 
revengeful  Deity  of  the  Old  Testament  who  commissions  evil 
and  lying  spirits  to   men,  and  who  is  acknowledged  author 

•  Mastery  of  many.  '«  Hesiod,  Works,  108. 

"  Horn.  Hymn,  ApoU.  167.     Find.  Nem.  6.     Lucret  ii.  990.    Plato,  Protag. 
sec.  30,  p.  820.    Schomans  From.  p.  111. 
"  Babrii  Fabulae,  Pro«m. 
*'  De  Repub.  vi.  476. 
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of  eTil  as  well  as  good",  is  in  many  respects  similar  to  the 
arbitrary  monarch  of  Olympus,  guarded  by  the  children  of 
Styx,  Force,  and  Jealoasy'',  and  parent  of  Ate,  the  genius 
of  infatuation  and  its  direful  results  ^^.  The  Hebrew  god 
awards  his  favour  with  an  apparently  unaccountable  partiality; 
he  accepts  Abel,  but  rejects  Cain ;  he  loves  Jacob,  but  hates 
Esau;  he  will  have  mercy  on  whom  he  will  have  mercy;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  he  hardens  Pharaoh's  heart,  and  visits  the 
iniquity  of  the  parent  on  the  child,  of  the  individual  sinner  on 
the  whole  people.  In  estimating  the  enigmatical  character  of 
a  Nature  god,  curses  are  more  impressive  than  blessings ;  men 
fear  before  they  leain  to  love,  and  fear  is  the  parent  of  cruelty 
and  superstition.  The  early  Hebrew  God  is  ''a  consuming 
fire;""  his  apparition  is  disastrous,  no  one  can  see  him  and 
live";  even  his  ark  scatters  destruction  on  friend  and  foe;  he 
sends  his  angel,  lest  himself  should  break  out  upon  the  people 
and  consume  them'^.  This  rude  conception  of  sternness  pre- 
dominating over  mercy  can  alone  account  for  the  immolations 
purposed,  if  not  executed,  by  Jephthah  and  by  Abraham.  In 
short,  men  recognise  the  existence  of  God  long  before  they 
form  any  becoming  estimate  of  his  moral  dignity.  The  causes 
of  both  good  and  ill  are  referred  to  a  mysterious  centre  whose 
attributes  they  judge  only  by  the  rude  standard  of  savage  life. 
A  deity  partaking  human  passions  was  supposed  to  resent  any 
presumptuous  advances  on  the  part  of  man,  any  invasion  of 
his  own  prerogatives.  Hence  the  notion  common  in  antiquity 
of  the  divine  "envy,"'*  as  instanced  in  the  fall  of  Gapaneus 
and  Salmoneus ;  in  the  provocation  given  by  the  healing  skill 
of  Esculapius,  and  the  humane  theft  of  Prometheus '*'.  The 
very  spirit  of  Nature  personified   in   Orpheus,   Tantalus   or 

'•  Job  ii.  10.     Iliad,  xziy.  526.    Amos,  iu.  6.  >•  Hes.  Theog.  884. 

"  Iliad,  ix.  511,  and  xiz.  91.  126. 

■*  Bxod.  zziv.  17.     Dent.  iy.  24.  88 ;  t.  5 ;  ix.  8.     Hebr.  xii.  29. 

»  Exod.  xix.  21.  24;  xx.  19;  xxiv.  11. 

^  Bxod.  xxxii.  84 ;  xxxiii.  5.    Comp.  Bsek.  xx.  25. 

«  Bxod.  xxxiy.  14. 

**  Probably  kindred  or  identical  beings.    Pans.  x.  4.  8. 
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Fhineus'',  was  supposed  to  have  been  killed,  confined,  or 
blinded  for  having  too  freely  divulged  the  divine  mysteries 
to  mankind.  This  divine  envy,  an  idea  still  existing  under  a 
modified  form^,  varies  according  to  circumstances.  In  poeti- 
cal legend,  as  in  Hesiod,  it  appears  in  the  lowest  type  of 
human  malignity.  In  the  God  of  Moses,  it  is  jealousy  of  the 
infiingement  of  autocratic  power,  the  check  to  political  treason. 
In  Herodotus  and  other  writers  it  assumes  a  more  philosophical 
shape,  as  a  strict  adherence  to  a  moral  equilibrium  in  the 
government  of  the  world.  The  Deity,  says  Artabanus  to 
Xerxes'*,  permits  no  one  to  be  proudly  lifted  up  (M«y« 
f^ov€6tv)  except  himself;  he  loves  to  cut  down  all  that  exalts 
itself  on  high ;  he  is  the  severe  punisher  of  insolent  preten- 
sions'*. Excessive  prosperity  is  said  to  be  dangerous  and 
deceitful;  wealth  produces  arrogance  (Wf<f),  and  v0pi(  ant 
(ruin)'^.  Moderately  good  fortune,  therefore",  is  safest  and 
best".  So  common  was  the  notion,  that  ^Qovos  became  a 
general  term  for  blame,  merited  as  well  as  unmerited,  and  par- 
ticularly for  the  divine  vefABo-is  or  retribution.  Thus  Gamil- 
lus'^  prays  to  heaven  that  if  the  general  prosperity  should 
appear  excessive  to  God  or  man,  that  "  cause  of  envy''  might 
be  expiated  by  his  own  private  loss  rather  than  by  any  public 
misfortune*'. 

>*  Paosan.  ix.  80.     Pindar,  Olj.  i.  98. 

**  As  when  we  ipeak  of  an  "  infliction  of  Divine  ProTidenoe  ;**  or  aay  that  **  Fkh 
vidence  has  been  pleased  to  viut  ns,"  &c. 

»  Herod,  yil  48. 

"  iEschyl.  PenaB,  818.  824.  779. 

^  Solonis  Pnig.  t.  76. 

*■  «^«f«f  •x^.    Aachyl  Agam.  456,  BL 

*  "  itmtTs  fuff  «f«r#f  /i«f  Bnrant.**  iBachyl.  Earn.  475,  Bot  Comp.  Plataich, 
▼it.  Solon.  85'.  Sympos.  il  10.  648.  Wessel.  to  Herod.  L  82.  Yalckn.  to  the 
iame,  iii.  40.    Oleariiu  to  Philoftr.  Yit  Soph.  575'. 

*>  layy,  ▼.  21. 

«i  Comp.  Liyy,  x.  18.  One  of  the  most  carious  instances  of  the  kind  is  that  in 
the  story  of  Polycrates  (Herod.  iiL  89),  and  the  apprehension  expressed  by  Aga- 
memnon in  iBschylns  of  the  oventiained  courtesies  of  Clytsemnestra.  Agam.  897,  BI. 
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§  2. 
THE  GOLDEN  AGE  AND  THE  FALL. 

Tet  it  should  not  be  imagined  that  in  any  of  these  instances 
evil  was  knowingly  charged  upon  the  Deity.  Evil  ascribed  to 
God  is  not  understood  as  evil,  or  rather  is  so  called  not  as  being 
in  itself  unbecoming  or  unjust,  but  merely  because  felt  by  man 
to  be  painful  or  inconvenient.  Men  are  rarely  shocked  at 
witnessing  in  others  what  is  usual  among  themselves.  The 
immorality  of  the  heathen  gods  may  be  partly  explained  on  the 
same  principle  as  that  of  Machiavelli's  '* Prince;"  dissimulation 
cast  no  slur  on  the  character  of  Solon,  or  the  elder  Brutus,  and 
the  primitive  Greek,  with  whom  piracy  was  honourable,  would 
not  be  scandaUsed  at  the  knavery  of  the  gods.  The  same  im- 
perfect sense  of  moral  obligation  which  thoughtlessly  ascribed 
unbecoming  attributes  to  the  gods  may  account  for  the  supposed 
feUcity  of  man  in  that  rude  age  celebrated  by  poets  as  para- 
disiacal, but  which  was  more  correctly  described  by  philosophers 
as  one  of  ignorant  and  miserable  barbarism  \  The  contradic- 
tion is  only  apparent,  for  the  poetical  truth  of  the  golden  age  is 
not  inconsistent  with  a  state  of  real  degradation.  The  golden 
age  is  the  fairer  half  of  a  complex  conception;  the  retrospect  of 
uncivilised  life  appears  to  the  refined  speculator  under  a  doubt- 
ftil  or  twofold  aspect;  the  Satumian  times  may  have  been  an 
age  of  golden  simpUcity,  or  a  reign  of  terror  and  of  Moloch; 
and  while  the  piimseval  "fiiends  and  neighbours"  of  the  gods 
considered  ^B  exempt  from  the  vices  of  civilization  might  be  as 
blameless  Phseacians,  their  destitution  and  ignorance  of  its  aids 
and  graces  would  convert  them  into  Cyclops  or  Giants*.  The 
intellectual  retrospect  is  as  equivocal  as  the  moral;  for  as  a 
child  may  now  mechanically  become  acquainted  with  things 

1  Aschyl.  Prom.  435.  Stobas.  Eclog.  Phys.  i.  3.  88,  p.  240.  Heer.  Diod.  a  1.  8. 
Plato,  Protag.  321=. 
»  Odyss.  vii.  205. 
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unknown  to  Plato  or  Newton,  bo  the  men  of  the  olden  time 
were  both  our  masters  and  our  inferiors;  they  might  be  higher 
in  powers,  but  they  were  inferior  in  attainments.  To  the  im- 
aginations of  the  Greeks  the  wild  inhabitants  of  Scythia 
appeared  in  this  ambiguous  light;  and  though  tradition  seems 
to  indicate  the  real  existence  of  certain  Scythian  tribes  like  the 
Abii,  "justest  of  men,"*  who,  like  the  Mandans  of  America, 
were  comparatively  civilised,  yet  Strabo  prefers  to  account  for 
the  panegyric  of  Homer  upon  the  general  ground  of  the  rude 
simplicity  of  savages  and  their  exemption  from  the  vices  as 
well  as  the  advantages  of  refinement.  Many  of  the  evils 
attendant  on  an  advanced  state  of  society  have  in  reality  no 
existence  at  its  commencement;  the  infancy  of  the  human  race 
resembles  that  of  the  individual,  and  knows  no  evil  because 
incapable  of  discernment^.  The  men  of  the  golden  age  lived 
on  the  spontaneous  fruits  of  the  earth  untroubled  with  thought^; 
and  the  silver  age  continued  to  maintain  the  privileges  of  the 
golden  only  during  its  long  childhood  of  a  hundred  years*. 
Conscience  uneducated  can  scarcely  be  said  to  exist;  remorse 
implies  knowledge,  and  assuming  the  existence  of  a  time  when 
human  action  was  determined  solely  by  pleasurable  or  painful 
emotion,  the  time  might  be  called  golden,  since  the  evil  which 
existed  was  unfelt.  Vice  has  been  said  to  lose  a  great  part  of 
its  evil  with  its  grossness;  and  the  coarse  freedom  of  language 
inherited  from  unsophisticated  antiquity  so  often  met  with  in 
Aristophanes  and  other  Greek  writers^,  proves  not  so  much  the 
corruption  of  manners  as  the  continued  absence  of  that  con- 
ventional refinement  which  would  have  made  the  indelicacy 
apparent  and  offensive*.     Even  the  atrocities  of  savages  lose 

*  Iliad,  T.  6.    Strabo,  yii.  300.    Curtiui,  rii.  6.    Ammianiu  Maxcel.  23.  25. 
Steph.  Byz.  art.  Abii.    Bitter,  Yorhalle,  p.  268,  '^. 

*  The  Bible  describes  children  as  those  who  "discern  not  between  good  and 
evil,"  or  who  **  discern  not  the  right  hand  from  the  left" 

*  "  anniia  ivfin  »;c#fT»#."    Hes.  Works,  112. 

*  '>iy«  fwiw,"  or  "big  children,"  ▼.  131,  ib. 

7  Iliad,  iil  441.    Soph.  Antig.  567.    Bur.  Med.  679. 
■  Comp.  Thocyd.  i.  6. 
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their  enormity  because  perpetrated  unconsciously*.  To  a 
savage  an  act  of  homicide  may  he  less  morally  corrupting  than 
deliberate  crimes  of  a  milder  stamp  in  civilised  society.  And 
not  only  moral,  but  many  physical  evils  may  be  said  to  be 
virtually  non-existent  where  they  are  unsuspected  and  unfelt. 

"  Poor  and  content,  is  rich,  and  rich  enongh" — 

Insensibility  to  pain  may  be  said  to  destroy  the  reality  of  a 
bruise,  and  the  beast  of  the  forest  is  as  exempt  from  poverty  as 
from  sickness.  The  starving  Lydians  indemnified  themselves 
for  the  want  of  food  by  diverting  games '^  and  the  Cynic 
or  Gymnosophist  was  in  reality  as  happy  as  Aristippus  or 
Scopas". 

While  evil  was  as  yet  unfelt  it  was  unnecessary  to  devise  any 
supernatural  cause  for  it,  nor  was  there  any  impiety  in  ascribing 
all  things  without  exception  to  God.  The  gods  of  primitive 
humanity  were  feared  rather  than  loved,  yet  they  were  in  their 
way  emphatically  "3(WT»jf£j  iaojv" — "givers  of  good  things;"" 
they  were  heaven  and  earth,  those  divine  parents  who  with 
lavish  abundance  nourished  their  guileless  children,  unsuspected 
of  acts  really  inconsistent  with  beneficence.  It  was  therefore 
scarcely  by  a  poetical  fiction  that  a  wiser  but  less  blessed  age 
attributed  to  the  children  and  friends  of  heaven  those  golden 
privileges  of  which  they  fancied  themselves  possessed.  But  in 
the  interval  which  elapsed  between  the  age  of  bliss  and  its 
poetical  celebration,  a  great  change  had  taken  place;  there  had 
been  a  'Tall,"  or  revolution  of  the  soul;  all  nature  seemed  to 
have  degenerated  in  sympathy  with  the  mental  crisis;  heaven 
appeared  to  be  removed  to  an  incalculable  distance,  and  earth, 
once  so  liberal  to  the  savage,  was  on  a  sudden  grown  sullen 

'  Oomp.  St.  Paul's  arguments  respecting  the  connection  of  sin  with  the  law. 
Rom.  iii.  20 ;  yii.  7.    1  Cor.  zt.  56. 

10  Herod,  i.  94. 

"  "  A  good  excuse,**  says  Caleb,  in  the  Bride  of  Lammennuir,  'Ms  better  than 
the  things  themselves ;  for  these  maun  be  consumed  bj  time,  whereas  a  good  come 
off  providently  and  creditably  hoarded  may  serve  a  nobleman  and  his  fiunily  heaven 
knows  how  long.** 

'^  Hesiod,  Th.  46.  111.     Luciaii,  Prometheus,  18,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 
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and  parsimonious,  overgrown  with  weeds  and  briars,  and  cursed 
with  sterility.  All  things  remained  the  same,  yet  all  things 
were  changed.    An  indescribable  sadness 

*'  Deepened  the  murmur  of  the  fiUUng  floods," 

and  the  disappointment  was  as  when  scenes  admired  in  infancy 
are  revisited  in  after  life.  In  both  cases  the  change  is  not  in 
nature,  but  in  ourselves;  it  is  the  dawn  of  the  power  of  reflec- 
tion and  comparison.  Men  are  become  not  worse,  but  wiser ; 
their  nature  has  been  exalted;  they  are  raised  into  superior 
beings,  called  by  oriental  exaggeration  ''gods,  knowing  good 
from  evil."  A  sense  of  evil  implies  an  appreciation  of  good,  a 
fall  the  possibility  of  elevation.  Motives  now  begin  to  be 
weighed  and  results  calculated,  in  other  words,  action  has 
ceased  to  be  automatons,  and  has  been  in  some  degree  subjected 
to  the  power  of  thought.  Thought  suggests  deficiencies  and 
wants  both  physical  and  intellectual,  and  language  which 
expresses  the  present  impressions  of  the  mind  rather  than  the 
realities  of  nature  represents  these  wants  as  losses,  the  kindling 
of  ambition  as  the  restlessness  of  discontent.  And  as  we  con- 
tinue to  say  the  sun  rises  and  sets,  these  earliest  impressions  of 
the  senses  having  become  irrevocably  fixed  in  language,  so  we 
continue  to  talk  of  the  ''fall  of  man,"  although  the  very  appre- 
hension of  a  fall  is  in  itself  intrinsic  evidence  of  intellectual 
advancement'*.  Themistocles  fell,  in  his  own  esteem,  when 
he  heard  of  the  triumphs  of  Miltiades;  the  depth  of  his  despon- 
dency was  but  a  pledge  of  the  loftiness  of  his  pretensions. 
"Our  sorrow  is  the  inverted  image  of  our  nobleness;  the  depth 
of  our  despair  measures  the  height  and  capability  of  our 
hopes."  **  The  sunny  and  thoughtless  pride  of  Grecian  in.el- 
lect  was  not  perhaps  so  morally  grand  as  the  dejection  of 
oriental  asceticism.     "  We  grant  that  human  life  is  mean,  but 

"  The  "FaU"  is  the  conscience-struck  remorseful  self-accusation  of  human 
nature,  in  itself  implying  no  more  moral  evil  than  pain,  or  the  external  symptom  of 
an  effort  to  regain  health,  is  to  be  identified  with  physical  evil.  Byery  reform  is  a 
"  Fall,**  inasmuch  as  it  is  the  acknowledgment  of  error,  but  it  is  neyer  called  so 
except  where  despondency  preyails  over  the  hope  of  improvement 

"  Carlyle. 
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how  did  we  find  out  that  it  is  mean;  whence  this  uneasiness  of 
ours,  this  old  discontent?""  Why  measuring  his  actual 
position  by  the  standard  of  the  fancy  and  senses  does  man 
still  imagine  himself  a  fallen  being,  notwithstanding  those 
advantages  which  even  by  church  authority"  have  been  pro- 
nounced to  be  more  than  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  Eden, 
and  which  by  ennobling  his  reason  have  exalted  him  almost  to 
a  god  ?  ^^  The  fall  is  the  first  painful  impression  of  light  and 
knowledge  upon  man,  ''the  child  bom  at  midnight,"  ignorant 
alike  of  yesterday  and  to-morrow".  To  be  bom  is  said  to  be 
more  painful  than  to  die,  and  still  greater  perhaps  is  the  pang 
of  spiritual  regeneration.  If  the  ''fear  of  the  Lord"  be  the 
beginning  of  wisdom",  it  is  equally  tme  conversely  that  the 
beginnings  of  knowledge  are  iull  of  perplexity  and  anxiety  *•. 
When  the  eyes  are  opened,  the  "mind  is  darkened"  with 
melancholy,  because  it  is  suddenly  and  painfiiUy  made  aware 
both  of  its  power  and  its  weakness.  Men  wake  like  the  pedlar 
in  the  tale  firom  visionary  splendour  to  the  plain  prose  of  life; 
the  loss  of  ignorance  is  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  a  portion  of 
content  and  self-respect;  or,  as  it  is  more  beautifully  expressed 
in  Genesis,  "they  know  that  they  are  naked."  The  individual 
may  be  said  to  fall,  nay,  but  for  some  counteracting  influence, 
to  fall  more  and  more,  in  proportion  as  he  becomes  more  able 
to  contemplate  the  universal;  to  feel  his  comparative  condition, 
how  weak  in  reference  to  infinite  strength,  how  imperfect  in 
reference  to  infinite  good.  Reason  could  not  go  on  in  its 
development  until  the  feelings  of  imperfection  and  want  had 
given  motives  for  exertion.  But  in  the  first  crisis  of  enlighten- 
ment, the  painful  sense  of  want  or  inferiority  which  is  identical 
with  "the  Fall"  was  distinct  and  complete;  while  the  long 

'  Bmenon. 

'  See  ShutUeworth  on  the  "Analogy  of  Keligion.** 

^  Genesis  ill.  22. 

'  Melanges  Asiatiques,  by  Abel-Semnsat,  vol.  1. 

•  ProT.  I  7.     Kcclus.  i.  14.  20. 

»  Ecclus.  iv.  17. 
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progress  of  redemption  and  ciyilization,  whioh^  oould  it  have 
been  foreseen,  might  have  supplied  a  different  name  to  the 
whole  of  the  phenomena,  could  then  only  for  the  first  time 
commence  its  operations.  Vainly  would  we  accuse  the  parents 
of  mankind,  or  deplore  the  hard  penalty  entailed  by  their 
thoughtlessness  on  after  generations.  Every  individual  passes 
through  a  paradise  of  his  own,  and  in  his  turn  tastes  of  the  tree 
of  knowledge,  a  crisis  which  no  one  can  meet  without  anxiety, 
and  whose  approach  cast  a  shade  of  awe  over  even  the  joyous 
brow  of  Undine''.  Even  though  it  were  impossible  to  fix  in 
recollection  any  definite  moment  when  man  can  be  said  for  the 
first  time  to  feel  and  to  reflect,  the  Fall  would  be  no  less  a 
psychological  reality.  There  is  always  a  season  of  seriousness 
and  disquietude,  when  the  problem  of  human  destiny  forces 
itself  more  or  less  suddenly  into  notice,  and  together  with  it, 
unless  the  tranquillising  opiate  of  religions  has  succeeded  in 
wholly  stupefying  the  intellect,  an  anxiety  as  to  the  tendencies 
of  Nature  and  of  Providence.  Providence  had  been  assumed 
to  be  beneficent  and  good,  as  infancy  had  been  innocent  and 
happy;  man  must  therefore  have  been  created  perfect,  and  his 
new  disquietude  naturally  received  the  denomination  of  "  a 
Fall."  But  Providence,  hitherto  unsuspected,  now  began  to 
assume  an  ambiguous  aspect,  and  nature  a  disguise  of  harsh- 
ness and  deformity.  Their  meaning  and  puiposes  were  im- 
perfectly understood;  the  formation  of  a  rational  faith  was  a 
task  yet  to  be  commenced;  want  has  been  felt,  but  there  had 
been  no  sufficient  experience  of  its  civilizing  power;  and  im- 
patient and  peiplexed  at  the  outset  of  his  arduous  career,  man 
turned  dejectedly  from  the  almost  hopeless  problem,  hastily 
concluding  that  all  is  vanity;  that  he  disquieteth  himself  in 
vain;  that  he  is  the  plaything  of  the  Almighty,  who  capriciously 
governs,  or  even  forsakes  the  world";  "Why,"  exclaims  Job, 

<i  "  Nor  der  Irrthnm  ist  das  leben, 
Und  das  Wissen  ist  der  Tod." 
^  Plato,   Laws,  i.  644 ;  vii.  803.      Politicus,  269.      Creuzer,  Symb.   i.   899. 
V.  Bohlen,  Ind.  i.  160. 
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''died  I  not  from  the  womb;  why  is  light  given  to  him  that  is  in 
misery,  to  man  whose  way  is  hid,  and  whom  God  hath  hedged 
in?"" 


§  3. 

THEORY   OF   PARADISE. 

The  Story  of  "the  Fall"  poetically  represents  a  philosophical 
truth.  The  imagination  requires  a  fixed  period  of  time  for  the 
commencement  of  man's  moral  state  as  for  that  of  his  physical 
existence;  and  the  light  of  experience  has  its  peculiar  optical 
delusions,  creating  a  day  of  universal  judgment  among  the 
phantasms  of  the  Aiture,  and  a  "fall"  as  the  moral  terminus  of 
the  unknown  past.  The  Hebrew  annals  are  contrived  to  show 
the  history  of  human  nature  according  to  the  perspective  of  a 
comparatively  modem  age  of  literature;  increasing  in  distinct- 
ness, circumstantiality,  and  probability  of  detail  as  they  approach 
the  period  from  which  the  events  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
contemplated  V  So  in  the  Hindoo  mythical  series  of  four  ages, 
one  of  those  widely  spread  legends  which  are  too  peculiar  to  be 
entirely  independent,  yet  too  varied  to  have  been  directly 
borrowed  by  one  nation  from  another  ^  the  last,  or  actual  age, 
(Cali-Yug)  is  the  point  of  departure  in  the  ideal  calculation. 
The  estimate  of  degeneracy  is  from  below  upwards.  The  third 
age  in  order  of  time  is  called  the  second  (Duapara  Tug),  and 
the  second,  the  third  (Treta  Tug)  ^.     The  duration  of  human 

**  Job  iii.  11.  20.  23.  It  were  better,  laji  TbeogDb  (t.  425),  for  man  not  to 
have  been  bom  at  all,  or,  if  bom,  the  next  best  alteraatiTe  ii  to  go  as  soon  as 
possible  to  the  gates  of  Hades.  Cic.  Tusc.  Qu.  i.  47,  48.  Pint.  Oonsol.  ad  Apol- 
lon.  27.  Zeus  himself,  in  the  Iliad,  pronounces  man  to  be  the  most  wretched  of  all 
creatures  on  the  fiice  of  the  earth,  zvii.  446.     ^schyl.  Agam.  1218,  Bothe. 

*  Thus  beginning  with  the  UniTerse,  the  record  first  confines  itself  to  the  posterity 
of  Seth,  and  narrowing  as  it  descends,  successively  to  that  of  Noah,  of  Shem,  and  of 
Abraham,  until  finally  limited  to  the  annnls  of  the  Hebrews,  it  begins  to  narrate  in 
lull  detail  the  history  of  Jacob. 

'  Lassen,  Ind.  A.  529.     Bohlen,  Ind.  i.  140. 

^  Bwald,  Qeschichte,  307". 
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life  assumed  as  100  years  in  round  numbers  for  the  actual  age, 
multiplied  by  four,  gives  the  400  years  of  Menu  ^  for  the  first, 
or  Crita-Yug*.  The  unknown  intervals  of  antiquity  were  thus 
filled  up  with  imagery  suggested  by  the  present.  Every 
successive  acquisition  accumulated  by  human  effort  during  the 
course  of  ages,  was  thrown  back  to  an  imaginary  epoch,  and 
made  to  contribute  to  the  glowing  picture  of  an  age  of  innocence. 
Man  was  then  not  only  morally  better  but  intellectually  wiser*; 
he  was  godlike  in  act  and  in  discernment^ ;  his  ancient  and 
proverbial  communion  with  the  heavenly'  implied  both  a  moral 
similitude,  and  a  mental  or  religious  inspiration.  Yet  the  real 
age  of  innocence  was  one  with  that  of  fiction ;  men  seemed  to 
know  more  when  they  believed  more,  as  to  be  good  when  tliey 
knew  not  evil.  The  feeling  of  diffidence  and  imperfection  con- 
stituting ''the  Fall"  found  the  standard  of  comparison  really 
supplied  by  his  hopes  reflected  in  his  imaginary  recollections, 
and  the  wants  of  immediate  experience  suggested  the  fancifiil 
materials  of  an  age  of  happiness  past  and  to  come.  The 
theoretic  happiness  consisted  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  the  good 
desiderated,  and  in  an  exemption  from  all  the  evils  felt  in  the 
actualities  of  the  present.  The  dry  sands  of  Syria  or  of  Attica 
were  then  abundantly  watered";  the  peacefully  disposed  enjoyed 
wealth  in  tranquillity^^,  and  warlike  tribes  looked  back  to 
ancestors  possessed  of  greater  longevity  and  more  formidable 
strength '\  But  the  aspect  of  antiquity  is  double  and  equivocal; 
though  less  corrupt  and  artificial,  it  is  more  rugged  and  fero- 
cious. The  luxurious  ease  of  the  Phseacians  represents  the  milder 
and  more  attractive  side  of  the  old  Achaean  life;  and  an  inti- 
mation of  their  moral  as  well  as  physical  proximity  to  gods  may 

*  i.  88. 

'  See  calculations  of  the  mimdaDe  year,  Yoss.  to  Yirg.  Bdog.  iv.  5.  7. 

•  Plato,  PhQeb.  18. 

^  Cicero,  Tiuc.  ix.  1.  12.    Senec.  Bpist.  xc.  44. 

'  ifit^vrt  cc^;^*"  ^S^  ov(«BM9  Muwnet,    Clem.  Alex.  Protrep.  21.     Cic.  de  Leg 
ii.  11.  27. 

■  Plato,  Critias,  p.  111.  '"  iElian,  V.  H.  iii.  18. 

"  Iliad,  i.  262. 
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perhaps  be  comprehended  in  the  words  of  the  disguised  Athene, 
when  she  says**  that  the  house  of  Alcinoift,  "radiant  like  the 
sun  or  moon"*',  stood  near  her  own  fathers.  On  the  other 
hand  the  Giants,  Cyclopes,  Phlegyans,  were  fierce  and  insolent**, 
careless  of  the  gods  and  ultimately  destroyed  by  them.  These 
two  apparently  inconsistent  aspects  of  antiquity  were  concep- 
tionally  divided,  and  distinguished  to  the  mind  in  mythus  by 
being  placed  apart  in  two  imaginary  periods  of  time,  an  age  of 
gold  and  an  age  of  brass;  the  transition  from  one  to  the  other 
being  either  through  the  sudden  operation  of  a  Fall^  or  through 
the  progressive  degeneracy  of  ages,  during  which  the  virtues  as 
well  as  acquisitions  of  the  good  Autochthones  were  forgotten**. 
The  rude  aboriginal  savages,  poetically  called  "earthbom" 
giants,  were  in  this  view  only  a  remnant  of  a  more  illustrious 
race  of  whom  they  had  preserved  but  a  dim  reminiscence ;  they 
were  in  reality  the  brazen  age*',  destroyed  either  by  their  own 
internal  feuds,  like  the  Sparti  of  Cadmus,  or  by  the  flood  of 
Deucalion.  Upon  their  destruction  would  naturally  have  com- 
menced the  actual  race;  but  Hesiod,  in  deference  to  popular 
traditions  and  genealogies,  is  obliged  to  introduce  here  the 
heroic  age  as  a  sort  of  repetition  of  the  golden,  serving  at  once 
to  give  the  existing  race  a  more  dignified  origin,  and  to  satisfy 
in  every  minute  detail  the  popular  presumption  of  human 
degeneracy.  The  simple  theoretical  subdivision  of  past  and 
present  would  have  been  satisfied  with  an  age  of  gold  and  an 
age  of  iron;  the  latter  beginning  with  the  still  existing  descend- 
ants of  Deucalion  and  Pyrrha,  the  former  comprising  every 
type  of  former  excellence  according  to  the  cotemporary  standard 
of  perfection.  But  the  standard  which  the  poet  had  to  satisfy 
by  corresponding  imagery,  evidently  consisted  of  two  distinct 
classes  of  ideas;  the  notion  of  primaeval  iimocence,  of  idle  in- 

"  Odyaa.  vii.  29.  "  t.  86. 

^*  utn^Mut  and  ifi^i^mi.    Hymn,  Apollo.  278.     Odyss.  yil  59.    Comp.  Schol. 
Apollon.  iy.  992. 
■«  Plato,  Gritias,  109.    Timsus,  23. 
*'  X»>Mtu9  ytft  T*¥t  ytymtrmt  Xiytt."    Schol.  Heiiod,  Works,  442. 
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dolgence,  and  the  inconsiBtent  and  dissimilar  one  of  the  prowess 
of  the  heroes  of  song.  The  latter  could  not  have  been  the 
peaceful  men  of  the  age  of  gold,  neither  could  they  be  the 
brazen  race  whose  daring  was  barbarous  or  impious.  The 
latter  might  indeed  correspond  with  the  unfavourable  aspect  of 
antiquity  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  giants  ^^;  but  a 
difficulty  was  felt  because  the  romantic  and  patriotic  associa- 
tions handed  down  by  song  demanded  for  those  chivabx)us  and 
almost  historical  personages  who  fell  at  Thebes  or  Troy  '*,  a 
mythological  place  immediately  preceding  the  present.  Thus 
the  golden  age  was  twice  repeated,  first  as  a  state  of  peace,  and 
again  as  a  state  of  war;  but  however  numerous  the  links  of 
intermediate  connection,  the  glories  of  the  past,  whether  simul- 
taneous or  successive,  were  at  an  end  when  the  evils  of  imme- 
diate experience  began.  The  appearance  of  the  all- accom- 
plished Pandora,  and  the  sacrifice  of  Prometheus,  seemed  to 
herald  the  commencement  of  human  evils  and  the  end  of  the 
golden  age,  because  luxury  and  a  settled  form  of  religious 
worship  appeared  to  have  been  coincident  with  the  rise  of 
knowledge  and  the  close  of  the  period  of  innocence.  In  the 
same  way,  the  three  sons  of  Lamech,  Jabal,  Jubal,  and  Tubal 
denote  the  concurrent  epoch  of  the  invention  of  arts  and  the 
advance  of  corruption  *'.  But  misfortune  is  never  without  hope, 
which  was  therefore  significantly  left  within  Pandora's  vessel  of 
evils  ^\  The  consciousness  of  undeveloped  capabilities  is 
inseparable  from  an  impression  of  degeneracy;  and  if  the 
aspect  of  an  angry  Deity  is  seen  in  the  sombre  hues  of  the 

*^  The  Giantf,  aays  Ydlcker,  were  not  the  hnzen  age,  becaiue  they  died  without 
a  name;  'S«yv^i"  (Japetof,  p.  271),  bat  this  nameletsnesi  may  have  been  meant 
ooropaiatiTely  with  the  two  former  ages  whose  population  had  been  honoured  with  a 
sort  of  deification  after  death ;  though  of  course  it  is  not  to  be  presumed  that  two 
mythical  creations  such  as  those  in  question,  however  near,  should  exactly  coincide. 

>■  Hes.  Works,  158. 

**  Comp.  Genesis  iy.  22  with  t.  29;  vi.  12.  Bwald,  Geschichte,  816.  S22.  The 
subyenion  of  the  empire  of  Uranus  by  the  sickle  of  Cronus  is  similaily  nariced  by 
the  cotemporary  invention  of  iron  attributed  to  the  Idsei  Dactyli.  Hesiod,  Theog. 
161.    Schol.  ApoUon.  Bhod.  i.  1129.    Strabo,  x.  472 ;  xiv.  654. 

*  Hes.  Op.  96. 
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declining  year,  more  consolatory  views  of  Providence  are  sug- 
gested by  the  prospect  of  its  renewal.  Noah,  or  "new  com- 
mencement"'^  also  a  son  of  Lamech,  steps  forth  from  the  ark 
at  the  commencement  of  a  new  year  to  be  the  ''comfort"'*  of  a 
desolated  world.  The  object  of  the  traditional  flood  seemed  to 
have  been  to  wash  out  the  foul  blots  of  moral  corruption"; 
after  that  Augean  cleansing  or  baptismal  regeneration^,  an 
age  of  righteousness  and  peace  heralded  by  the  dove  would 


ensue*''*. 


§4. 

MYTHICAL   GEOGRAPHY   OF   PARADISE. 

The  moral  impressions  of  ancient  Nature  religion  were  in 
correspondence  with  physical  ones.  The  ideas  of  the  end  as  of 
the  commencement  of  all  things  was  taken  from  the  phenomena 
of  the  year,  the  renewal  of  nature  after  the  winter  rains,  or 
scorching  heats ^;  sorrow  and  joy  followed  close  upon  each 
other  as  sunshine  to  showers,  and  on  the  very  day  of  the 
Egyptian  mourning  for  Osiris,  the  daughter  of  Mycerinus  was 
brought  forth  to  enjoy  her  annual  revelation  of  life  and  light*. 
Men  have  always  felt  their  condition  to  be  greatly  inferior  to 

•  

"  Ctoet.  V.  29.  Ewald,  Geschichte,  i.  p.  818.  He  is  probably  not  unconnected 
with  Henoch,  Janui,  or  Oannes.     Comp.  Ewald,  ib.  814.     Creozer,  SymboL  i.  59. 

«  Gen.  T.  29. 

**  2  Peter  ii.  5.     Matt.  xxiv.  87. 

'*  1  Corin.  x.  1,  2.     Rev.  xxi.  1. 

'*  Noah  may  be  the  Hebrew  Inachns.  Hii  wife  is  the  womb  of  the  ark,  bring- 
ing forth  all  creatures.  He  i>  the  fiither  of  three  loni  corresponding  with  the  three 
seasons,  and,  as  in  the  Zoroastrian  Creation,  days  are  expanded  to  thousands  of 
years,  in  the  mythus  of  Noah  they  are  centuries ;  he  enters  the  ark  in  his  six  hun- 
dredth year  (Gknes.  vii.  11),  and  Htcs  after  quitting  it  a  number  of  years  correspond- 
ing with  the  lunar  year.  (Genes,  ix.  28.)  At  the  completion  of  the  lunar  year  he 
begins  to  expect  to  see  the  earth  dried,  but  is  obliged  to  renuiin  within  the  ark 
until  the  conclusion  of  the  solar.     (Ideler  Lehrbnch,  p.  198.) 

*  The  general  conflagration,  or  general  deluge. 

*  Herod,  ii.  182.    Comp.  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  89. 
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what  it  might  he;  they  see  in  the  present  only  a  striking  con- 
trast to  the  perfection  which  the  fancy  suggests  as  possible. 
Hence  the  prospective  renewal  of  original  innocence  and  bliss. 
Man  has  ever  imagined  himself  in  an  unhappy  medium  between 
two   happy  periods,   a  past  and  a  future  paradise.     Hesiod 
exclaims,  "  would  that  I  had  never  been  bom  among  the  people 
of  the  fifth  race,  but  that  I  had  either  died  earlier,  or  lived 
later."'    He  expresses  the  universal  hope  of  mankind,   the 
belief  in  a  great  future  restoration  of  all  things,  the  "  ultima 
cBtas   Gumffii    carminis"*  described  by  Virgil.     But  it  was 
necessary  that  a  place  as  well  as  time  should  be  assigned  to 
this  conceptional  felicity,  and  the  locality  when  discovered  was 
of  course  found  to  be  remote,  for  it  was  as  impossible  that  a 
state  of  things  so  surpassing  all  ordinary  experience  should 
exist  among  familiar  realities,   as   that  Candide  s  Eldorado 
should  turn  up  in  homely  Westphalia.     Homer's  Elysium,  an 
idea  supposed  to  have  received  its  form  from  exaggerated 
reports  of  navigators ^  is  at  the  extremities  of  the  earth";  the 
justice  and  piety  so  rarely  seen  among  the  &miUar  haunts  of 
men  were  still  supposed  to  survive  among  the  Issedones^,  or 
the  Hyperboreans,  unvisited  and  inaccessible  to  mortal  foot- 
steps;"' they  had  fled  to  the  distant  Indians*,  to  the  **  blame- 
less" ^Ethiopians",  or  to  the  imaginary  population  of  Atlantis". 
When  a  matter-of-fact  age  wished  to  fix  this  fabled  realm  to 
some  certain  locality,  its  site,  like  the  labours  of  Hercules,  or 
the  voyage  of  Argo,  became  more  and  more  remote  in  propor- 

•  Worki,  175.  *  Virg.  Eclog.  4. 

'  Strabo,  i.  2,  3.     Herod,  i.  163.     According  to  Justin  (ad  Ghrsec  27),  Homer  in 
hit  description  of  the  gardens  of  Alcinous  imitated  Moses.    Od.  vii  114. 
'  **  Ttifmrm,  ymmt"    Odjss.  iv.  568. 

*  Rend,  iv.  26. 

•  Find.  Pyth.  x.  48.    iElian,  V.  H.  iiL  18.  221. 

*  Baehr's  Ctesias,  Ind.  8. 

*«  "  mfutfunt"  and  "  t^x'^ti  mA^mf."    Bothe's  Homer,  I  423.     Herod,  iii.  20. 

"  MUan,  V.  H.  iii.  18.  These  notions  were,  however,  partly  connected  with  the 
optical  deception  which  makes  the  horison,  or  extremity  of  the  earth,  appear  nearest 
to  heaven.    Uckert,  Geogr.  iii.  1,  p.  237.    Oomp.  Ydlcker's  Japetns,  311.  313. 
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tioti  to  the  extension  of  geographical  knowledge.  The  islands 
of  the  blest,  at  first  placed  vaguely  in  Ocean,  were  successively 
identified  with  Sardinia'^,  the  extremities  of  Mauritania^',  the 
Canaries'*,  or  even  another  world**.  The  Hebrew  Eden  (land 
of  delight)  is  vaguely  placed  near  the  remote  sources  of  the 
rivers  of  Central  Asia,  in  regions  eastward  of  Palestine^*,  from 
whence,  according  to  tradition,  originated  the  ancestors  of  the 
race.  In  the  same  quarter  the  Greeks  of  the  age  of  Alexander 
obtained  intimations  of  a  civilization  anterior  even  to  that  of 
India  and  Egypt.  Aristotle  spoke  of  the  Magi  as  older  than 
the  Egyptians^  and  his  scholar  Clearohus  declared  the  Indian 
gymnosophists  to  be  their  descendants^^.  Another  disciple  of 
Aristotle,  Eudemus^',  identified  these  Magi  and  the  doctrines 
of  Zoroaster  with  the  Arii,  a  general  name  for  the  races  covering 
the  table-land  of  Iran'*,  and  extending  northwards  over 
Bactriana  and  Sogdiana^.  Fausanias  speaks  of  ''Indian 
Magi,'"'  and  it  was  supposed  by  some  that  even  Judaism  itself 
originated  firom  among  these  ancient  sages  **.  The  Jews  of  the 
captivity  were  eager  to  welcome  their  Deliverer  in  the  person 
of  Cyrus,  whom  they  called  "  Bighteousness  from  the  East," 
and  "  Executor  of  Jehovah's  decrees,"  thus  in  a  manner  iden- 
tifying the  Persian  religion  and  their  own^';  and  Oeseuius'^ 
and  others  have  been  induced  to  suspect  a  relationship  or 

"  ArUtot.  Phya.  iv.  11. 

»  Stzabo,  L  p.  5;  iii  104. 15a    TietMS  in  Ljc.  648. 

"  Pliny,  N.  H.  tL  82  or  87. 

»  Yiig.  JBn.  Ti.  640.    Cicero,  Sonn.  Sdp.  8.    Diod.  8.  tu.  67.    Mela,  ill  10. 

^  Genes,  ii.  8;  ill  24;  xL  2. 

i^  JHog.  Laert  PrOem.  8,  9. 

**  DamaacioB,  de  Prindpiii,  Kopp.  p.  884.  The  word  lbg[i  is  said  to  mean 
''Priests,"  or  wise  men.  Porphyr.  de  Abstin.  it.  16.  Apnleins  ApoL  TeL  de 
HagilL,  ch.  25. 

»  Stiabo,  XT.  720.  728 ;  U.  180. 

»  lb.  724.  "  IT,  82. 

**  Picg.  Laert  Pr.  9.    Tadtns,  Hist  it.  2. 

»  Cont  Is.  zli.  2.  25 ;  zItI.  11. 

»  Is.  zU.  2.    YoL  iT.  p.  48. 
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connection  in  anrecorded  times  *^  as  the  only  way  of  aoconnting 
for  many  carious  resemblances  both  in  legend  and  in  doctrine 
between  the  early  religion  of  the  Hebrews  and  that  of  other 
Asiatics. 

The  word  Eden  means  something  excellent  and  delightful; 
the  trees  of  Eden,  like  the  ships  of  Tarshish,  denote  the  finest 
and  most  excellent  of  their  kind**.  Saul  clothed  the  daughters 
of  Israel  in  Edens,  or  delights'^;  and  to  be  in  Eden  was  to 
enjoy  the  greatest  luxury  and  pleasure".  Any  fertile  country**, 
and  in  particular  the  expected  restoration  of  the  Hebrew  king- 
dom was  compared  to  Eden,  the  garden  of  the  Lord  **.  Among 
the  places  locally  distinguished  by  the  name  of  Eden  was  a 
hin  district  of  Northern  Assyria  or  Media,  called  Eden  in 
.  Thelassar".  This  Thelassar  or  EUasar"  is  conterminous  with 
Ptolemy's  **  Arrapachitis,"**  and  with  the  plain  of  the  ancient 
city  Bages  or  Ragan**,  where  the  Assyrian  monarch  overcame 
the  Median  king  Arphaxad.  Rai  in  several  Asiatic  tongues 
was  a  name  for  Paradise  **,  and  both  Bai  and  Arphaxad  or 
Arrapaohitis  occur  in  the  personal  genealogy  of  Heber  "*.  It 
has  been  ingeniously  surmised  that  the  genealogy  from  Shem 
to  Abraham  "^  is  in  part  significant  of  geographical  localities, 

**  Comp.  Laasen*!  Ind.  Ant  i.  p.  529. 

*•  Bsek.  zxxl  9. 16. 18.  **  2  Sam.  i.  24. 

**  Bxek.  xxriii.  IS.  *  Gen.  xiii.  10. 

^  Joel  iL  8.     Is.  IL  8.    Bsek.  xzxvi.  5. 

'■  2  Eingi  ziz.  12.  Bxek.  zzrii.  23.  Gesen.  Lex.  p.  60. 1117.  Winer,  B.  W.  B. 
I  880;  ii.  704. 

*»  Gen.  141. 

**  Meaning  either  "Clialdaan  fortnag,"  Ewald,  GeMhichte,  i.  888;  or,  "Ary- 
apaktchata,''  borderii^  on  Arya,  or  Iran.  V.  Bohlen.  Genesis,  187. 

»*  Judith  i.  6. 16. 

*  Yon  Bohlen.  Genes,  p.  27. 

*  Ben  is  Bagan  in  the  Septuagint 

"  Shem,  the  name  of  the  fiither  of  a  circle  of  nations  extending  from  the  Persian 
gulf  to  north  and  west,  means  literally  "  SleTStion"  (Bwald  Geschichte,  i.  829. 
Bnttmann,  Hytk  i.  221),  or  "  HeaTcn,"  equivalent  to  the  Phoenidan  BaatSamen, 
or  Lord  of  HeaTen.  Euseb.  Pr.  Bt.  i.  10.  84*.  Guigniaut,  il  20.  Laasen,  Ind. 
Antiq.  619.    Azndt,  Buropaische  Spiache,  157, 158. 
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or  successive  stations  occupied  by  the  Hebrews  in  the  progress 
of  migration  from  some  point  in  the  north  east  of  Asia,  from 
which  tradition  extended  itself  in  a  divergent  circle  as  from  the 
mythical  Eerieya  of  the  Zendavesta"".  In  Hebrew  tradition, 
as  in  that  of  the  Indians  and  Persians,  this  region  was  im- 
memoriably  sacred '*;  the  Israelite  referred  to  it  the  site  of 
his  imaginary  Eden,  as  the  Persian  idealised  the  garden  of 
Ormuzd  in  a  transcendental  conception  of  Iran^^  Eden 
is  admitted  to.  have  disappeared  from  the  visible  earth.  We 
should  no  more  seek  the  geographical  position  of  the  Eden 
of  Genesis  than  search  the  map  for  the  summit  of  Merou^'. 
Not  only  the  nature  of  the  flowers  of  Paradise,  the  flavour 
of  its  wine,  the  milk  and  honey  of  its  rivers,  &c.,  but  its 
very  existence  on  earth  was  already  a  matter  of  controversy 
among  the  fathers  of  the  church^'';  it  became  the  celestial 
paradise  or  place  for  departed  spirits^';  and  as  Ambrose 
rationally  observes^,  if  Paul,  who  alone  of  Adam's  sons  was 
enabled  to  see  Paradise,  was  yet  incapable  of  describing  what 
he  saw**,  how  could  he  or  any  man  be  expected  to  describe 
what  he  had  never  been  permitted  to  witness?  The  best 
authorities  consider  Eden  as  a  hypothetical  idea  whose  terms 
correspond  in  general  with  the  highlands  of  Northern  Iran*"; 

^  Ewald,  Hiat  larae],  316.  338.  836. 

*  Job  xzrrii.  22.  Ecek.  i.  4.  Is.  ziv.  18.  Zeck.  yi.  8.  Bosenmuller,  Al- 
terthmn,  i.  154.    Laasea,  511. 

*^  A  temple  of  Jai»ter  (Ormuzd)  stood  on  the  top  of  the  horticultural  mount  of 
Baghiatan.    Diod.  S.  ii.  13. 

*'  Beported,  howeyer,  by  Bishop  Heber  as  standing  within  the  actual  limits  of 
British  territory. 

**  Conf.  Theophilus  ad  Antol.  2.  Tertullian,  ap.  c.  47,  describes  it  as  ''maoexia 
qusdam  ignese  illius  sons  k  notitift.  orbis  communis  s^gregatum** — and  Origen  (in 
Gels.  vii.  29,  p.  714),  calls  it  tuJm^m  iv  %mim,^^  •v^«yy  yn*.  Justin  Martyr,  on  the 
«ther  hand,  holds  the  doctrine  of  a  "  wm^m^Hm  aiHttrt,"  Confer.  Basil,  p*  848. 
Ephnim  Syrus.  i^  Uhllman  in  Illgen's  Zeitschrift,  Hist.  Th. 

«'  Bereshith.  Bab.  zxL  7. 

^  De  Pandiso,  ch.  11, 

«•  2  Ooiinth.  zii.  2. 

^  Lassen,  ladische  Alterthunskunde,  i.  p.  528.  V.  Hammer,  in  the  Wiener 
Jahrboch  der  Litteratur  for  1820,  vol.  ix.  p.  25,  says  the  original  Airya  land  of  the 
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and  that  all  eyidence  and  investigation  boih  of  langaage, 
mythology,  and  tradition,  both  Zend  and  Indian  ^^,  point  with 
singular  uniformity  towards  the  some  upland  districts  lately 
explored  by  Lieutenant  Wood,  the  "Eerieya"  of  the  Zend 
books,  as  the  source  of  the  divergent  population  which  originally 
colonised  a  large  portion  of  the  earth  ^. 


§0. 

ON  THE   USE   OF  APOLOGUE. 

Narrative  and  fable  were  the  earliest  and  most  appropriate 
vehicles  of  instruction.  It  was  ever  customary  in  the  East  to 
give  an  historical  or  narrative  form  to  ideas  and  reasonings 
which  would  now  be  enunciated  as  abstract  propositions.  They 
told  a  pleasant  story,  and  left  the  moral  to  be  extracted  by  the 
ingenuity  of  the  hearer  or  reader.    Truth,  says  Pindar  \  may 

Zend,  with  iu  tacrod  mountain  Borj  (i.  c  high  mountain)  moat  be  aought  in  the 
IniAUf  of  the  ancienta,  the  Beloor  Tag  or  western  alopei  of  the  cential  mountains  of 
Tartorj,  generally  eormponding  with  the  district  of  the  ancient  city  Bactra,  Balkh, 
or  Zariaipft,  said  to  have  been  built  by  Eaiomon,  and  even  to  this  day  called  **  the 
mother  of  dties,"  and  "the  oldest  in  the  world.**  Bitter,  Bidlamde,  iL  498. 
Heeren,  Ideen,  i.  p.  814,  4  Ed.  It  was  not  until  afterwards  that  the  Median 
Blburj  and  the  Gaocasus  to  the  West  became  the  sacred  mountains  of  the  Persian 
feligion,  after  Magian  colonies  had  settled  in  these  countries.  B.  Bumouf  on  the 
Tashna,  p.  184. 
\  ^  Indian  tradition  refers  the  origin  of  the  higher  dans,  the  Aryia,  or  nobles,  as 

^  opposed  to  the  Mlekha,  or  barbarians,  to  the  country  of  the  North  West;  the  first 

settlement  of  the  Aryia,  and  sacred  domain  of  Brahma-yarta,  was  not  Ayodhya,  but 
the  country  near  the  river  Saraswati  to  the  westward,  called  in  the  Hahabharata 
"the  place  of  Sacrifice  of  the  Prajapati,**  or  Creators.  The  Brahmins  esteem  the 
Northern  region,  called  Uttara  Eurft,  or  Airavarta,  as  a  land  of  the  blessed. 
(Lassen,  Ind.  A.  512.  Baehr's  Ctetias.  Ind.  8,  and  oonf.  the  Asiatic  Hyperboreana 
of  Herodotus,  iv.  18.  82,  and  the  Excursus  of  Baehr.)  The  Bactrians  were  esteemed 
a  powerful  and  important  people,  and  were  regarded  with  superstitious  awe.  Died. 
8.  iL  2.  6;  xir.  20,  p.  656.  Baehr's  Ctesias  Fen.  2.  In  Arrian.  Alex.  iv.  1,  ad 
fin.  Zarlaspa  is  called  t»*y*^n  w#Xif. 

^  Creuser,  Symb.  i.  296,  &c.    Carl  Bitter's  Erdknnde  Ton  Asien.    Band.  0. 
ToL  8  of  the  general  work,  2nd  Edit.  p.  17.    Lasaeo,  Alterthumskunde. 
■  Nem.  T.  80. 
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be  told  too  plainly;  the  fictions  of  mythology  are  better  suited 
to  affect  and  beguile  the  mind  than  the  unadorned  and  literal'. 
The  wisdom  of  antiquity  was  incorporated  in  these  agreeable 
narratives',  whose  beauty  made  the  monstrous  seem  credible^. 
To  tell  tales  of  fiction  with  an  air  of  truth  was  the  boast  of  the 
Muse  of  Helicon';  even  prose  compositions,  particularly  those 
of  a  philosophical  character,  were  at  first  imitations  of  poetry*. 
The  efibrt  to  instruct  was  constrained  to  have  recourse  to  the 
most  impressive  and  captivating  forms.  The  earliest  histories 
were  little  more  than  compilations  of  those  legends  which  had 
been  the  staple  of  oral  circulation,  such  as  may  still  be  heard 
among  the  Lazzaroni  of  Naples  or  in  the  Bazaars  of  the  East 
The  spirit  of  apologue  is  as  widely  spread  as  the  spirit  of  poetry. 
We  are  often  unreasonably  disappointed  in  not  finding  fidelity 
as  to  facts  in  a  narrative  primarily  intended  to  be  a  moral 
lesson.  The  epic  unity  of  Herodotus  consists  in  the  grouping 
of  his  materials  for  the  illustration  of  one  great  theory  of 
providential  government  One  and  the  same  moral  pervades 
his  stories  of  GroBsus,  Cyrus,  and  Folycrates,  as  well  as  the 
final  catastrophe  of  the  Persian  war;  and  to  enforce  his  favourite 
hypothesis  he  occasionally  exaggerates  with  so  much  dramatic 
effect  as  to  induce  a  suspicion  that  his  object  was  not  so  much 
fidelity  as  an  annalist^,  as  the  pleasurable  surprise  of  the 
denouement,  and  that  ''x^f<^/''  that  feeling  for  the  beautiful, 
which  was  the  great  principle  of  Greek  art  whether  plastic  or 
literary.  The  same  tendency  to  make  the  fact  subordinate  to 
the  moral  is  seen  in  many  of  the  so  called  historical  books  of 
the  Hebrews.  Here  too  the  character  of  the  annalist  is  merged 
in  that  of  the  speculative  theologian,  and  the  narrative  is  alto- 

■  Oly.  L  45.  ■  Nem.  vii.  88. 

*  Oly.  i.  61.  ^iXtiUm  ufn  ti  KkXnnt,  nyt  Dio  Ghrysostom  Or.  11,  A  Y  mw 
mmwemen  4)t«f  ran  Xxy&wt  rmtfrm  s«)  mXnSn  ufu^if^n.**  Gont  Horn.  Od.  r.  208. 
Theognis,  ▼.  713.    Plato,  Phaedni8»  229^ 

*  Hetiod,  Th.  27. 

'  i  #•{[«#  X§yH  fufutftm  rtm  wmruuv  i#rif.     Stnbo,  L  18. 
'  Con!  Baehr'i  Herod.  L  214,  p.  471. 

■  Find.  OL  L  48. 
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gether  subservient  to  the  object  of  proying  the  power  of  Jehovah, 
his  inflexible  justice,   his  foreknowledge  of  events,  and  his 
necessary  agency  in  the  production  of  that  train  of  circum- 
stances by  which  disobedience  is  ever  discountenanced   and 
punished*.     "We  do  not  believe,"  says  Strabo,  "many  of  the 
narratives  of  even  prose  writers  who  adopt  the  historical  form, 
although  they  may  not  themselves  acknowledge  their  mytho- 
logical character;  because  it  is  obvious  that  they  are  relating 
mythi  intentionally,    not   through    ignorance  of  facts,    but 
because  they  purposely  invent  impossible  things  for  the  sake  of 
exciting  pleasure  and  astonishment;"  and  Theopompus  actually 
boasts  that  he  will  relate  "historical  fables"  more  appositely 
than  either  Herodotus,  Otesias,  or  Hellanicus.""    Yet  these 
mythical  narratives,  after  all,  are  often  in  a  sense  more  truthful, 
as  well  as  more  amusing,   than  the  stately  pretensions  of 
history;  and  if  even  among  the  intelligent  Athenians,  those 
keen  speculators  in  the  intellectual  market,  the  Sophists,  still 
continued  to  find  the  fAvBof  more  in  demand  than  ^o7o;";  if 
even  philosophers,  as  Plato",  had  recourse  to  fable  in  order  to 
explain  what  could  not  in  any  other  way  be  made  equally 
intelligible,  and  substituted  verisimilitude  for  fact,  it  is  not 
extraordinary  that  a  medium  so  well  adapted  for  conveying  the 
most  clear  and  forcible  yet  inofiensive  lessons  should  stand  at 
the  head  of  ancient  wisdom,  and  since  men  in  many  respects 
ever  continue  children,  that  it  should  never  have  wholly  lost  its 
fitness  or  popularity. 

"It  is  through  allegories  and  fables  that  we  receive  the 
earliest  accounts  we  have  of  all  nations,  particularly  those  of 
the  flast ".  In  these  days  when  exactness  is  so  much  valued 
we  may  perhaps  be  tempted  to  deplore  tins  medium  as  liable  to 

*  2  Kings  xTii  7. 
'<»  Stnb.  L  115,  p.  43. 

"  Plato,  Protag.  S20*.    Iimi— ;^«^fm^i»  mmm  /tvin  )uy%t9, 
"  Phadr.  229',  and  Timse.  29^.    i  ftXwtft  fiXfiv$H  i9*i,  ajg  Ariatode. 
MeLL2. 
»  Sir  John  Malcolm's  Sketchea  of  Persia,  ch.  9. 
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mislead ;  but  must  reoolleot  that  if  we  had  not  their  andent 
records  in  that  form,  we  should  have  them  in  none.  'Fiction/ 
says  Bacon,  'giyes  to  mankind  what  history  denies,  and  in 
some  measure  satisfies  the  mind  with  shadows  where  it  cannot 
enjoy  the  substance.'  £ngland  herself  has  benefited  largely 
fi'om  these  Eastern  tales;  our  best  fables  came  with  the  sun 
from  that  genial  clime  where  nature  pours  forth  her  stores  with 
so  liberal  a  hand  that  she  spoils  by  her  indulgence  those  on 
whom  she  bestows  her  choicest  gifts.  In  that  fiaYOured  land 
the  imagination  of  authors  grows  like  their  own  evergreens,  in 
unpruned  luxuriance.  But  the  climate  of  the  East,  while  it 
fosters  Uvely  imaginations  and  strong  passions,  diqM)ses  the 
frame  to  the  enjoyment  of  that  luxurious  ease  which  is  adverse 
to  freedom.  The  fathers  of  families,  the  ohieli  of  tribes,  and 
the  sovereigns  of  kingdoms,  are,  within  their  separate  cirdeSj 
alike  despotic;  their  children  or  subjects  are  therefore  com- 
pelled to  address  these  dreaded  superiors  in  apologues  and 
tales,  lest  the  plain  truth  spoken  in  plain  language  should 
ofiend;  and  to  avoid  this  unpleasant  result  every  bird,  beast, 
and  fish  have  received  the  gift  of  speech,  and  been  made  to 
represent  kings,  or  courtiers,  soldiers,  wise  men  and  foolish, 
old  men  and  little  children,  in  order,  as  a  Persian  author  says, 
*  that  the  ear  of  authority  may  be  safely  approached  by  the 
tongue  of  wisdom.' " 

One  great  object  of  story  was  to  give  plausible  and  popular 
explanations  of  well-known  facts.  The  series  of  sand  banks 
between  India  and  Oeylon  was  mythically  explained  to  be  the 
remnant  of  the  bridge  of  Kama  constructed  by  the  monkeys  for 
the  use  of  the  victorious  hero.  Every  wonder  of  nature  or  art  had 
its  legend,  connected  with  the  feats  of  Hercules  or  the  Giants,  the 
spells  of  Tadmor  or  Stone-henge.  Significant  names  were  ex- 
plained etymologically,  and  were  supposed  to  have  been  originally 
suggested  by  an  appropriate  event.  Sometimes  a  story  was 
invented  in  illustration  of  a  name  or  fact;  sometimes  a  real  fact 
was  quoted  in  corroboration  of  an  imaginary  story,  and  like  the 
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tower  of  Babel^  or  the  gigantic  bed  of  Og  the  King  of  Boshim  ^\ 
became  for  erer  after  a  "standing  mirack"  confirmatory  of 
popular  tradition.  The  ship  of  Ulysses  remained  an  eternal 
monument  as  a  Gorcynsan  rock^';  Ovid  '^saw"  the  trees  which 
once  had  lived  in  human  shape  as  Baucis  and  Philemon;  the 
sisters  of  Phaeton  still  hung  mournfully  over  their  brother  s 
grave  as  Lombardy  poplars,  and  every  year  the  streams  of 
Palestine  and  Troas  were  tinged  anew  with  the  blood  of 
Memnon  or  Adonis''. 

Oriental  lore  became  thus  filled  with  innumerable  stories, 
which  however  puerile  in  themselvea  are  interesting  as  records 
of  opinion^  being  only  a  peculiar  form  of  representing  a  con- 
spicuous fiiot  or  deeply-felt  truth.  They  are  the  first  attempts 
of  hypothesis  to  account  for  what  appeared  strange  or  im- 
presaive,  and  being  almost  entirely  conceptional  and  un- 
historicaly  mirror  with  only  the  greater  fidelity  the  minds 
through  which  they  circulated.  According  to  the  Buddhist 
legends  of  Japan,  the  missionary  anchorite  Dharma  had  ob- 
tained great  credit  by  extraordinary  austerities.  Bay  and  night 
he  continued  absorbed  in  that  profound  meditation  which  raises 
the  soul  into  commimion  with  heaven.  He  even  engaged  him- 
self in  a  vow  never  to  sleep,  and  having  been  on  one  occasion 
overpow^ed  by  drowsiness  he  indignantly  cut  off  his  eye-lids. 
Betuming  on  the  following  day  to  the  spot  where  this  cruel 
operation  had  been  performed^  he  was  surprised  to  find  his  two 
eye-lids  changed  into  two  shrubs.  He  tasted  some  of  the 
leaves,  and  instantly  was  thrilled  with  an  enlivening  sensation, 
which  cleared  the  head  and  invigorated  the  mind.  Charmed 
with  the  discovery  of  this  useful  restorative,  he  communicated 

•«  Deut  iu.  11.  '  »*  PKny,  iv.  12,  p.  207. 

*'  The  rock  of  Pytho  was  standing  evidence  of  the  legend  of  Cronus  and  tlie 
stone;  the  cinders  in  the  bed  of  the  Asopns  were  an  eternal  monument  of  the 
iTenging  bolt  of  Zens.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  6.)  Fragments  of  the  haK-oiganised  clay 
oBt  of  which  Promethens  made  mankind  were  to  be  seen  in  a  temple  in  ^oobl 
Pansan.  z.  4.  3. 
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it  to  his  disciples,  and  the  virtues  of  tea  were  thenceANth  uni- 
Yersally  recognisedy  not  only  as  heing  delightfdl  to  the  sense, 
hut  as  &Toarable  to  religious  meditation. 

A  similar  story  was  invented  as  a  plausible  account  of  the 
invention  of  wine.  Jemsheed  had  reserved  a  quantity  of  grapes 
in  a  large  vessel;  when  the  vessel  was  opened,  the  grapes  had 
fermented,  and  the  juice  was  so  unpalatable  that  it  was  removed 
and  inscribed  with  the  word  poison.  It  so  happened  that  the 
favourite  Sultana  being  one  day  aJSected  with  a  depression  of 
spirits  was  desirous  of  death,  and  seeing  this  deadly  potion,  she 
drank  of  the  contents,  which  caused  her  to  fall  into  a  sound 
sleep.  She  awoke  refreshed,  and,  delighted  with  the  remedy, 
repeated  the  doses  so  often  that  the  poison  was  nearly  all 
drunk.  Jemsheed,  on  being  made  aware  of  the  circumstances, 
himself  partook  of  the  beverage,  which  continued  to  maintain 
its  reputation  in  Persia  under  the  name  of  Zeher-e-khoosh,  or 
••  the  deUghtfiil  poison."" 

In  the  narrative  of  the  Fall,  the  object  of  the  writer  was  to 
explain  the  great  moral  mystery;  the  origin  of  evil,  and  the 
apparent  estrangement  firom  heaven ;  to  account  for  the  pre- 
sumed connection  of  increase  of  knowledge  with  increase  of 
misery,  and,  in  particular,  to  reconcile  the  great  penalty  of  death 
with  divine  justice.  Subordinate  to  these  greater  points  were 
the  questions,  why  is  the  earth  covered  with  thorns  and  weeds? 
whence  the  origin  of  clothing,  of  sexual  shame  and  passion? 
whence  the  infliction  of  labour,  and  how  are  we  to  justify  the 
degraded  condition  of  women  in  the  East,  or  to  account  for  the 
loathing  so  generally  felt  towards  the  serpent  tribe? 

The  parabolic  form  was  not  a  mere  expedient  to  amuse,  but 
a  psychological  necessity;  the  ancient  sage  who  proposed  to 
discourse  on  philosophical  subjects  was  constrained  to  employ 
it,  not  merely  in  consideration  for  the  limited  capacity  of  his 
auditors,  but  from  the  difficulty  felt  by  himself  in  devising  ex- 
pressions for  abstract  ideas.  If  for  instance  he  wished  to 
explain  the  origin  of  human  misery  as  conjectured  to  arise  out 

"  Malcolm  •  Hiitory  of  Peim,  Lie. 
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of  that  spirit  of  discontent  which  is  ever  aspiring  to  something 
more  perfect  and  exalted,  he  ooold  not  have  conceived  far  less 
have  expressed  these  ideas  in  a  form  of  abstract  generality,  but 
would  rather  have  endeavoured  to  elucidate  them  by  referring 
to  his  own  experience,  and  by  translating  into  narrative  a  page 
out  of  his  own  mental  reminiscences.  Imagination  would  then 
very  naturally  place  him  under  the  trees  of  a  garden,  and  recall 
the  happy  memories  of  the  opening  of  life.  He  would  see  men, 
as  children,  happy  in  ignorance  and  innocence,  without  a 
suspicion  or  a  wish  for  higher  happiness  or  freedom,  pass  the 
early  days  of  a  golden  age  in  Paradise.  Then  he  would  mourn- 
fully reflect  on  the  first  steps  of  the  transition  by  which  he 
remembers  to  have  passed  from  the  happy  age  of  thoughtless- 
ness and  peace  to  that  of  awakened  consciousness,  but,  at  the 
same  time,  that  of  anxiety,  uncertainty,  and  pain.  The  first 
development  of  the  intellect  would  appear  in  the  retrospect  as 
the  fountain-head  of  a  long  succession  of  cares  and  disappoint- 
ments. They  would  be  identified  with  the  very  origin  of  human 
sufiering,  and  of  all  those  painful  vicissitudes  which  find  al 
length  their  appropriate  consummation — death  compassionately 
ending  the  weary  trials  of  a  being  who  might  once  have  claimed 
and  enjoyed  an  immortality. 


§6. 

THE  GARDEN. 

The  ancient  Persians  were  remarkably  fond  of  gardens. 
They  were  indispensable  appendages  of  a  royal  residence,  and 
the  Persian  monarch,  wherever  he  might  happen  to  be,  could 
always  command  one  of  these  pleasant  retreats  \  The  famous 
hanging  gardens  at  Babylon  were  said  to  have  been  constructed 
to  please  a  Persian  concubine,  who  sighed  for  the  mountain 

'  Esther  rii.  7.     Xenoph.  Aoab.  i.  4.  10.    <Bcon.  iv.  13;  laL  SO. 
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bowers  and  plantations  of  her  native  land';  and  luxurious 
gardens  everywhere  sprung  up  along  the  martial  progress  of 
Semiramis'.  Xenophon  calls  these  gardens  "Paradises,"  a 
word  of  Persian  or  Sanscrit  origin^  often  used  in  the  later 
books  of  the  Old  Testament*,  and,  in  the  Septuagint,  syno- 
nymous with  Eden.  The  Persian  "  Paradise"  was  richly  pro- 
vided not  only  with  vegetable  productions,  but  with  every  sort  of 
animal,  bird,  beast,  and  fish,  for  the  kings  diversion';  and,  as 
the  extermination  of  noxious  animals  was  as  much  a  sacred 
duty  as  tl\e  rooting  up  of  weeds  and  briars,  the  chase  became  a 
necessary  part  of  royal  education^.  Cyrus  the  Great  is  said 
when  a  young  man  to  have  been  so  keen  a  sportsman,  that  he 
destroyed  all  the  animals  in  his  fathers  Paradise',  and  speedily 
became  ambitious  of  following  nobler  and  more  dangerous 
game**.  The  younger  Gyrus  imitated  the  divine  Jima,  or 
Acheemenes^^;  with  his  own  royal  hands  he  laboured  in  his 
garden^*,  and  used  to  hunt  for  exercise  in  a  large  paradise  at 
Celeenffi  in  Phrygia'*.  The  habits  of  the  Persian  king,  him- 
self acknowledged  to  be  a  god*',  were  formed  by  the  Magi 
after  a  divine  model ;  his  empire  was  the  terrestrial  counter- 
part of  that  of  Uranus  *^  and  there  can  be  httle  doubt  that  the 
pleasure  grounds  and  diversions  of  the  Medes,  as  well  as  the 
architecture  of  their  palaces  and  cities,  had  a  symboUcal  mean- 

*  Stnbo,  zvi.  788.    Qaint.  Curt  v.  1.    Biod.  ii.  10.    Joseph.  Ant  z.  11.  1. 
Contr.  Ap.  i.  19. 

'  Diod.  S.  ii  18 ;  comp.  xvi.  41. 

*  ''Faradesa,"  beaatifal  land.     Pollux,  Ononuut  ix.  3.     Gesemi  Thesaunu^ 
p.  1124.    Creuz.  S.  i.  213  note. 

*  Cant  IT.  18.    Bodes.  iL  5.    Nehem.  il  8. 

*  Xen.  Hellen.  iy.  1. 16.    Cyropesd.  Tiii.  1.  88. 
'  Quigniaut,  Bel.  i.  834. 

'  Cyrop.  i.  8.  14 ;  iv.  6.  *  mt  i^  ^«^«f. 

'*  Djemshidj  the  inventor  of  agriculture. 
"  Xen.  (Ec  iy.  22.  24.     Ml  H.  A.  i.  59. 
»*  Xen.  Anab.  i.  2.  7.    Philottr.  V.  Apol.  i.  88. 

"  The  "iiMtfiuv  tf*ypvx»*.''    Plutarch,  in  Themistocle.  BrissoniuB,  P.  P.  l  14, 
p.  15.     Herod,  viii.  140.     JSachyli  Persae.  134  (157),  &c. 
"  Herod,  yii.  8. 
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ing,  and  were  connected  with  the  mysteries  of  their  religion '\ 
The  state  of  the  great  king  was  a  mimic  representation  of  the 
divine  majesty,  and  the  royal  gardens  were  emblematic  of  the 
original  garden  of  delights  which  Onuuzd  boasts  of  having 
planted.  ''  I  have  created,  O  Zoroaster,  a  place  of  delights  and 
of  abundance;  no  one  could  make  its  equal;  came  not  this 
region  of  pleasure  from  me,  no  being  could  have  created  it. 
It  is  called  Eeriene  Yejo^*.  It  is  more  beautiful  than  the 
whole  world,  wide  as  it  is.  The  first  habitation  of  blessedness 
which  I,  Ormnzd,  created,  without  any  impurity,  was  Eeriene 
Yejo;  thereupon  came  Ahriman,  pregnant  with  death,  and 
prepared  in  the  river  which  watered  it  the  great  serpent  of 
winter,"  &o. 


§7. 

THE   RIVER  OR  RIVERS. 

Abundance  of  water  was  essential  to  the  existence  of  a 
garden  in  a  warm  climate  ^  A  '*  garden  without  waterj'  was  a 
type  of  anything  doomed  to  certain  destruction;  and  the 
obvious  dependence  of  vegetable  life  on  the  presence  of  mois- 
ture suggested  to  the  later  Jewish  writers  the  image  of  the 
'^  Dew  of  Jehovah"  as  the  agent  for  efiecting  the  resurrection  of 
the  dead'.  Water  being  therefore  the  necessary  condition  of  a 
garden^  Eden,  the  type  of  all  other  gardens,  possessed  also  the 
paragon  of  rivers,  and  became  the  imaginary  source  of  all  the 
waters  of  the  earth.  The  Brahmins  believed  that  a  river 
issuing  from  a  single  source  at  the  feet  of  Yishnou  became 
divided  into  four  streams  on  the  summit  of  the  holy  mountain 
Merou,  and  thence  flowing  down  its  four  sides  were  distributed 

>'  Hemd.  i.  98.    Apdeios  de  Mnndo.  ch.  26,  27.    Creu.  Symb.  ii.  191. 
t  '•  The  pare  Iran. 

'  Gesen.  It.  i.  80 ;  Wtii.  11.     Ps.  i.  3.    Jerem.  zTii.  8. 
*  Qeseniui,  la.  zxvi.  19. 
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towards  the  four  Bwipas,  or  regions  of  the  earth.  With  the 
Indian  Merou  corresponds  the  Alborj  of  the  Zendavesta,  and 
from  the  divine  spring  Ardvisonr  on  its  sammit  at  the  foot 
of  the  throne  of  Ormuzd  ran  all  the  rivers  of  the  seven  Eesh- 
wars'.  The  licence  of  mythical  geography  would  have  no 
difficulty  in  referring  to  a  common  fountain  any  rivers  how- 
ever apparently  distant  their  real  springs  or  channels.  In 
Homer  and  Hesiod  the  fountains,  rivers,  and  seas  being  all 
derivations  from  Ocean,  are  poetically  called  its  children^; 
and  Yirgil  seems  to  have  conceived  some  subterranean  recep- 
tacle in  which  all  the  terrestrial  rivers  are  mysteriously  ex- 
hibited and  connected*.  The  Hebrews,  too,  entertained  the  idea 
common  to  Indian  and  Ionian  philosophy,  that  the  earth  floats 
as  an  island  upon  the  surface  of  a  subterranean  ocean,  or 
** great  deep."*  "All  the  rivers  run  into  the  sea,"  says  the 
Hebrew  philosopher^,  "  yet  the  sea  is  not  full ;  unto  the  place 
whence  the  rivers  come,  thither  they  return  again;"  and  their 
mysterious  sources  might  fairly  be  considered  to  be  the  legiti- 
mate doors  of  those  dark  receptacles  from  whence  the  whole 
body  of  subterranean  water  was  once  let  loose  upon  the  earth*. 
There  were  also  waters  above  the  firmament  of  heaven*,  which 
was  furnished  with  windows  to  account  for  immoderate  deluges 
of  rain";  there  was  the  supposed  dwelling-place  of  Jehovah", 
who  is  consequently  "seated  upon  the  floods,"  and  "enthroned 
among  many  waters;""  who  "lays  the  beams  of  his  chambers 
in  the  waters,"**  and  "treads  on  the  waves  of  the  sea."'*  It 
was  natural  therefore  that  a  river  should  flow  through  the 
celestial  oity^*,  a  river  full  of  water**,  causing  all  the  earth  to 

*  Ouigniant,  ReL  L  582.  702. 

*  niad,  f .  195.    Hea.  Th.  865. 

*  Qteotg.  iv.  465.    Creus.  and  Henn.  Briefe,  p.  18. 

*  Arist.  Metap.  i.  8.    Ps.  zzIt.  2;  cxxxtL  6.    Gen.  Tii.  11;  zliz.  25.    Ex. 

f  icclefc  i.  7.  •  Job  xxxtKL  8. 16.  •  Pi.  cxlyiii  4. 

»  Gen.  m  11.  "  Pb.  cxuL  4.  "  Pi.  xxix.  8. 10. 

»»  P«.  civ.  8.  "  Job  ix.  8.  ••  P».  xlTi  4. 
»•  Ps.  IXT,  9. 
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teem  with  plenteousness ;  that  as  a  type  of  the  mysterious  fiov 
of  time  and  being,  rivers  often  identified  with  the  Divinity 
himself,  as  the  Ganges,  the  Achelous,  or  the  Nile,  should  be 
deemed  the  most  appropriate  places  for  visions'^  and  prayer '^ 
and  that  the  return  of  the  paradisiacal  kingdom  should  be  repre- 
sented by  the  same  natural  symbol  of  the  renewal  of  life  and 
fertiUty'^. 

Problems  of  mythical  geography  must  be  solved  not  by  the 
map  but  by  the  mind ;  and  though  it  be  as  idle  to  inquire  into 
the  real  site  of  the  four  Paradisiacal  rivers  as  to  search  for  the 
remains  of  Noah's  Ark  on  Mount  Ararat,  or  for  the  palace  of 
Mahadeva  on  the  Himalaya,  still  it  must  be  supposed  that  the 
ideal  of  the  writer  was  framed  after  some  terrestrial  analogy, 
some  mythical  conception  respecting  the  constitution  of  the 
earth,  and  the  distribution  of  the  principal  rivers  of  central 
Asia.  There  can  be  no  doubt  about  the  Euphrates  and  Tigris; 
but  what  two  other  rivers  can  be  conceived  as  proceeding  from 
the  same  sources?  ''The  Pison  and  Gihon,"  says  Ewald*^, 
*'  I  take  to  be  the  Indus  and  Ganges." ''  But  the  Gihon  was 
by  the  ancients  very  generally  presumed  to  be  the  Nile'*;  and 
it  becomes  a  curious  question  how  this  supposition  can  be 
reconciled  with  the  theory  of  an  Asiatic  Paradise.  It  should 
be  observed  that  Cush,  the  father  of  Nimrod  and  of  several 
Arab  tribes,  denotes  an  Asiatic  as  well  as  an  AMcan  region ;  a 
''warm"  southern  country,  with  indefinite  limits  like  the 
«£thiopia  of  the  Greeks ''.  It  is  possible  that  some  authentic 
information  respecting  the  course  of  the  Astaboras  may  have 
led  Josephus  to  remark  that   "the  Geon,"  flowing  through 

"  Dan.  yiu.  S ;  X.  12.    Bsek.  i.  1.    Matt  iii.  18. 

*»  AcU  xvi.  8. 

»  Bev.  XXL  6;  xxii.  1.    John  iv.  10. 14.     Prov.  x.  4 ;  xiii.  14,  &c. 

"  OeKhichte,  i.  881. 

**  Josephna,  Ant  i.  1.  8.    Laasen,  Ind.  Antiq.  529. 

*^  Qesen.  Theaaur.  281.  The  Qeon  of  Ecdfi^  xxiv.  27,  is  evidently  the  Nile,  and 
the  Septuagint  substitutes  Qeon  for  Sihor,  or  ''the  torbid,*'  another  well-known 
name  for  the  Nile,  in  Jer.  ii.  18.    See  Gesenins  ad  toc.  n^PPtf^* 

»  Herod,  iii.  94. 
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Egypt,  denotes  "'Bising  from  the  East,"  aiid  is  what  the 
Greeks  call  the  Nile."**.  The  Nile,  or  the  imaginary  river 
most  nearly  represented  by  the  Nile,  was  thus  supposed  to 
describe  a  vast  circle  round  Ethiopia  and  to  reappear  in 
Egypt'*.  Greece,  which  abounded  in  subterranean  water- 
courses, was  filled  with  surprising  stories  of  their  remote 
origin.  The  Asopus  was  the  Asiatic  Mseander,  and  Arethusa 
in  Sicily  was  the  distant  Alpheus  of  the  Eleian  plain.  The 
Delians  asserted  a  stream  of  their  own  to  be  a  branch  of  the 
Nile;  and  the  Nile  itself  was  sometimes  made  one  with  the 
Euphrates,  which  after  being  lost  in  a  lake,  reappeared  in 
Upper  Ethiopia ^^  the  same  river  probably  which  ^schylus 
describes  as  rising  near  the  fountains  of  the  sun,  and  as  finally 
issuing  from  the  boundary  of  the  Nubian  cataract*^.  It  might 
not  then  have  appeared  impossible  that  the  Gihon  or  Nile 
might  flow  frx)m  the  same  region  as  the  Pison  or  the  Euphrates, 
for  it  is  reported  that  Alexander  on  discovering  crocodiles  in 
the  Indus,  imagined  he  had  fotmd  the  sources  of  the  Nile'*^. 
The  truth  would  seem  to  be  that  the  Nile  in  sacerdotal  geo- 
graphy was  confounded  with  the  "  ocean  stream"  supposed  by 
the  ancients  to  flow  round  the  earth**,  through  which  the 
Argo  found  a  passage  of  communication  from  west  to  east,  the 
access  to  the  current  of  "refluent"  waters  being  variously  ex- 
plained by  different  authors,  either  as  some  distant  part  of  the 

**  Ant  i.  1.  S.    The  Aitabofas  is  placed  by  iBlian  (H.  A.  xyii  40)  in  India. 

"  Theoph.  ad  Antol.  ii.  24.  Lndolf.  Hist  ^thiop.  ''ratio  curnu  Nili  instar 
eiitiili  est" 

«  Pans,  ii  5.  2. 

"  Piom.  787.  Beyond  tlie  bounds  of  actual  obserration,  the  most  incompatible 
things  an  easily  confounded  by  the  imagination ;  the  west  was  in  this  way  joined 
to  the  east,  as  the  modem  Syrians  believe  that  the  Barrada  after  flowing  south-east 
from  Damascus  to  the  desert,  reappears  from  a  ftsmtain  in  Lebanon,  thence  running 
westward  to  ihe  sea.    Kelly's  Syria,  p.  60. 

**  Arrian.  Exp.  AL  yi.  1,  2. 

^  Diod.  8.  L  ch.  12;  xiz.  96.  A  dogma  first  questioned  by  Herodotus  as  an 
invention  of  the  poets.  Her.  iL  21.  28 ;  iii.  115 ;  iv.  8.  86.  46.  Odyss.  xi.  689. 
Iliad,  zzi.  195 ;  ilL  5.  Yirg.  Georg.  ir.  888.  TibulL  u.  5.  59.  Comp.  Herod,  i. 
202 ;  iT.  18.  40.  42. 
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sea,  or  the  most  considerable  and  distant  of  the  rivers  flowing 
into  it,  such  as  the  Phasis,  or  the  Nile,  the  Tanais,  Ister, 
or  Eridanas'^  ''The  garden  of  Eden,*'  says  Josephus"', 
"  was  watered  by  one  river,  which  ran  round  about  the  whole 
earth,  and  was  parted  into  four  streams."  In  this  way  the 
same  hypothesis  which  accounted  for  the  extraordinary  naviga- 
tion of  Hercules  or  the  Argonauts'*,  was  made  use  of  to  bring 
the  waters  of  the  Nile  fh>m  the  distant  Ararat  or  Himalaya. 
But  all  geographical  difficulty  was  evaded  by  the  view  which 
made  Paradise  transcendental  and  celestial.  Ephraim  Syrus, 
for  example,  describes  the  holy  river  of  Paradise  as  sinking 
beneath  the  cosmical  ocean,  and  as  thence  transferred  by  sub- 
terranean channels  through  all  the  widely-separated  fountains 
and  rivers  of  the  human  world**. 


§8. 

THE  TREES. 

The  garden  of  the  Lord,  like  the  paradise  of  Semiramis,  is 
planted  with  every  pleasant  and  useful  tree;  among  them  is  the 
"tree  of  life,"  that  obvious  symbol  met  with  in  almost  all 
mythologies,  and  familiar  in  Scandinavia  as  in  India.  The 
tree  of  life  was  a  common  oriental  emblem  of  the  Spirit  of 
Nature.  The  allegorical  mantle  of  Zeus,  on  which  were  painted 
earth  and  ocean,  was  said  to  have  been  spread  over  an  oak\ 

*»  ScboL  Apollon.  Rk  ir.  2^9.  2Si.  Plutareh,  de  Plac.  iv.  1,  2.  MiiUer, 
Oicbom.  290.  Such,  too,  u  the  ofice  of  the  riTer  Triton.  Uckert,  toL  i>  pt  2, 
p.  822. 

»  Ant  i.  2,  8. 

»  Schol.  ApolL  Rh.  It.  259. 

»  Uhlman,  in  lUgen'i  Zeitachrift.  F.  Hilt  Tfa.  1 1.  Compi  the  idea  of  a  lubter- 
nnean  palace  of  Ooeanni,  the  reeerroir  of  all  the  riTen  of  the  earth.  See  Plato'c 
Phaedo,  p.  87.    Wytt.  Viig.  Gfeorg.  iT.  866,  Vobs. 

>  Pherecyd.  Stun.  46.  Max.  Tyr.  D.  x,  4.  HAller,  Gr.  Litt  241.  The  oak 
waa  '*  winged,'*  probably  in  reference  to  the  motion  of  the  sphere.  Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  ▼!.  621.  642.  Gomp.  the  oak  of  PentkeoB,  and  the  tree  of  the  grove  of 
Man  which  bore  the  golden  fleece. 
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like  the  ''stretched  Out*'  heavens  of  the  Hebrew  prophet',  the 
true  tabernacle^  of  which  Jehovah  on  his  holy  mountain  was 
himself  the  prop'.  The  tree  of  life  grew  also  in  the  midst  of 
the  Hindoo  paradise  upon  Mem,  and  was  symbolised  by  the 
Lingam,  the  Lotus,  and  the  Pipala,  or  Ficus  religiosa,  whose 
branches,  like  the  creating  power  from  on  high,  descend  into- 
the  ground,  and  for  ever  vegetate  afresh  \  In  the  Bagvat-Geeta, 
God  himself  is  the  Aswattha  or  tree  of  life*,  and  the  Myrtle 
or  Tamarisk  which  ensepulchres  the  corpse  of  Osiris  or  Adonis 
is  the  same  Spirit  of  Nature  often  worshipped  under  the  figure 
of  a  pole  or  trunk  of  a  tree,  or  carving  of  more  elaborate  design, 
for  which  *' righteous"'  purpose,  evergreens,  and  the  more 
durable  woods,  were  significantly  chosen^.  In  the  language  of 
apologue,  trees  and  stones  seem  to  have  shared  between  them 
the  honour  of  being  the  ancestors  of  mankind';  and  Jeremiah 
ridicules  the  idolatrous  practice  that  arose  out  of  this  idea*. 
In  the  Eddas  and  Zendavesta  the  tree  of  life  is  made  the  parent 
of  the  first  human  pair^^  and  the  Roman  founder,  the  son  of 
Sylvia,  or  Ilia^^  is  suckled  at  the  foot  of  the  Ficus  ruminaUs^'. 
The  tree  of  life,  distinguished  in  Genesis  from  the  tree  of  know- 
ledge, is  in  other  mythologies  united  with  it.  Wisdom  was 
itself  the  tree  of  life";  its  leaves  were  the  Vedas'*;  Hom,  the 
legendary  prophet  of  Iran,  unites  both  symbols  as  "  living  word  " 


*  Isaiah  xl.  22.  '  Bzod.  xzyl  80;  xxxiii.  9. 

*  Ckiu.  S.  i.  444. 

*  Wilkins,  p.  86.     Qnigniaut,  i.  p.  209. 

*  Wiadom  xit.  7. 

7  Amob.  in  Oent  yi.  201.  209.  Heyne,  ApoUod.  Frag.  889.  Viig.  2Rn.  ii.  7U. 
Oeaenioi  to  Isaiah  zl.  20,  and  i.  29. 

*  Hom.  Odysi.  ziz.  268.     Heiych.  toc.  iXm, 

*  Jerem.  ii.  27. 

*°  Mone.  Nordlichet.  Heiden.  L  842.  847.     Gnigniaut,  Bel.  i.  707. 

"  Perhapi  from  Hv^^,  the  long-lited  Terebinth  tree  of  Palestine.    Con£  Winer, 

B.  W.  B.  ii.  689. 

*'  So,  too,  was  Bnddha ;  and  Adam,  when  hiding  from  God,  was  made  by  some  to 
be  new  found  at  the  root  of  the  tree  of  life.  Illgen's  Zeitschrift.  Adonis  springs 
from  a  tree.     Apollod.  iii.  14.  4, 

"  ProT.  iu.  18.  '*  Creu*.  S.  i.  446. 
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of  Onnuzd,  enthroned  within  a  stunptnons  palace  on  the  sum- 
mit of  Alborj  '*.  "Among  these,"  says  the  Bounhehesch,"  "is 
the  white,  salabrioas,  and  froitful  Horn;  it  grows  by  the 
fountain  of  Ardvisour,  which  springs  from  the  throne  of  Ormuzd. 
Whoever  drinks  of  the  water,  or  of  the  sap  of  this  tree,  becomes 
immortal  ^^ ;  as  it  is  written,  the  death  expelling  Horn  was  given 
for  the  raising  of  the  dead  to  life;  it  is  the  king  of  trees."  The 
fruit  which  hung  upon  its  branches  was  the  soul  of  Zoroaster'*. 
A  portion  of  this  tree  was  supposed  to  be  employed  in  all 
sacrifices'',  and  it  was  customary  for  the  Magi  to  adore  the 
rising  sun,  holding  in  the  left  hand  a  bundle  of  tamarisk  or 
myrtle  twigs**.  In  the  poetical  language  of  the  Hebrews  the 
righteous  are  said  to  be  "as  trees  planted  by  the  water-side," 
and  "their  fruit  a  tree  of  life;"*'  the  Lord  himself  is  the 
fountain  of  living  waters;""  "the  trees  of  Jehovah  are  ftill  of 
sap."*'  Out  of  these  must  have  been  fituned  that  rod  of  Moses, 
which,  like  Neptune's  trident**,  or  the  thyrsus  of  Bacchus, 
brought  the  living  waters  from  the  rock,  and  the  wood  which 
healed  the  bitter  fountain  may  not  improbably  have  belonged 
to  the  same  proverbial  tree**  whose  fruit  was  destined  to  feed 
the  just  in  Messiah's  kingdom 
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»  Guigniaiit,  Bel.  i.  848.  684. 

^  BownmUUer,  Alterthum.  i.  179,  t.  e.  the  trees  produced  from  the  primordial 
buU. 

'^  A  Pernon  physician  went  to  learch  after  a  plant  capable  of  rettoring  the  dead 
to  life ;  he  returned  not  indeed  with  that  miraculooi  drug,  but  with  a  labetitate  for 
it  in  a  Fehlyi  version  of  the  Pnncha  Tantra,  the  parent  stock  of  the  fiibles  of  Bidpai. 
Fenny  Cyclopasd.  art.  BidpaL     Creua.  S.  i.  442. 

**  Halcohn,  Hist.  Persia,  i.  192. 

**  Guigniaut,  ubt  supr. 

^  Strabo,  xv.  788.  Winer,  B.  W.  B.  u,  560.  Qesen.  Lex.  Trans,  p.  2S6. 
Biek.  yiii  17.    Comp.  Guigniant,  Bel.  iiL  729. 

»  Ps.  L  2,  8.    Sirach  xxxix.  13.    Isaiah  Ixi.  8.    ProT.  xi.  28.  80;  xiii.  12. 

«•  Ps.  xxxri.  9.    Jer.  ii.  18.  «»  Ps.  cir.  Ifi, 

^  Herod,  viii.  55. 

»  Bxod.  XT.  25.    Comp.  Wisdom  xit.  7. 

**  Bev.  il  7 ;  xxii.  2. 14.  In  that  part  of  Arabia  where  Hoses  is  sidd  to  have 
corrected  the  waters  of  Harah  by  means  of  a  tree,  no  such  plant,  Niebuhr  amtes  ns, 
is  to  be  found. 
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§  9. 

THE  WOMAN* 

AmoDg  the  many  hard  things  said  against  woman,  none  can 
exceed  in  bitterness  what  is  implied  in  the  story  of  the  Fall. 
Not  only  was  woman  created  for  man's  sake,  hut  she  became 
the  guilty  cause  of  all  his  sorrows.  The  condition  of  £astem 
women  and  their  oppressive  dependence  upon  man  could  only 
be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition  of  some  great  primitive 
delinquency.  The  ancients  laid  it  down  as  incontrovertible 
that  women  are  the  source  of  all  evil,  an  unmitigated  hindrance 
to  mankind,  inflicted  on  them  by  the  wrath  of  the  gods'. 
Simonides  compared  different  sorts  of  women  to  different 
animals;  thus  we  may  find  among  them  the  characters  of  the 
sow,  the  fox,  the  female  dog,  the  ass,  the  monkey,  &c.,  for  he 
says,  Zei/f  fAtyicrov  tout*  tvoimnv  uanoY — yuvamag^^  Brahma, 
the  first  man  of  Hindoo  cosmogony,  is  linked  to  a  demon  wife^ 
a  daughter  of  Patala;  and  in  Persian  as  in  Hebrew  legend  the 
first  woman  is  the  first  victim  to  the  seductions  of  Ahriman,  the 
first  sacrificer  to  the  Deves"»  Women,  according  to  Hesiod*, 
are  not  fit  companions  of  poverty,  but  a  luxury  of  the  rich ; 
Perses  is  advised  to  retain  a  woman  as  part  of  his  household 
fiimiture,  as  well  as  an  ox  for  the  plough;  the  woman,  how- 
ever, is  not  to  be  married,  but  to  be  employed  in  following  the 

>  Menaader,  Fnf*  !»:•  US- 116.  V2S.  1»&  Sitrip.  Ued.  410.  420.  Bm^iAm 
•tiggesta  s  wish  that  Jupiter  could  have  conkriTed  a  diiSereni  vay  of  oontixniing  the 
ipedeg.    Hyp.  612. 

*  Frag.  280.  There  are  nunberien  instances  in  which,  under  a  TBiiety  of 
mythical  forms,  woman  is  made  the  origin  of  «vii— «.  ^.  Helena,  Ftadoia,  Metaniia, 
Stiphyle,  Atalanta,  Althsea,  BtheBobseay  Hypnpyle,  Joearta,  Medea.  In  Bnarete 
and  Deianiia  the  names  are  significant;  JBschylna  giYes  a  similar  meaning  to 
"Helene."    (Agam.) 

s  Ghiigniant,  Eel.  i.  707.  Tell  not  all  yonr  mind  to  a  womio,  says  an  ancient 
poet  (Odyw.  zi.  441.  450),  for  tlnre  is  bo  trastuig  them* 

«  Works,  878.  406. 
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OX.  Woman  is  created  by  the  creator  of  art,  HepbsBStas* ; 
Aphrodite  giyes  her  desire  and  love  of  dress,  Hermes  deceit  and 
impadenoe';  and  as  the  origin  of  evil  was  commonly  connected 
with  that  of  Inxnry  and  refinement,  the  symbol  of  one  became 
naturally  associated  with  that  of  the  other.  If  the  writer  be 
man,  woman,  in  rade  times,  was  sure  to  be  dealt  with  unfairly 
— as  most  exposed  to  vain  or  vicious  desires,  and  imprudent 
curiosity  \ 


§10. 

THE   SERPENT. 

The  known  peculiarities  of  men  and  animals  were  accounted 
for  by  being  made  the  result  of  a  fictitious  occurrence  of  the 
olden  time.  Such  was  the  story  of  the  horse,  who,  in  his  con- 
test with  the  stag,  invoked  himian  aid,  and  so  became  for  ever 
the  slave  of  his  rider ;  or  the  swallow,  who,  laughed  at  by  the 
birds,  betook  herself  to  the  dwellings  of  man,  and  was  on  that 
account  spared  and  protected  by  him.  The  crow  in  the  mys- 
teries of  Mithras  was  emblematic  of  the  priest  \  and  legend 
related  how  the  prattling  raven  who  discovered  to  Apollo  the 
infidelity  of  his  mistress  was  rewarded  with  the  black  plumage 
he  still  possesses.  In  another  story,  when  Prometheus  stole 
fire  to  benefit  mankind,  the  latter  were  so  ungratefiil  as  to  turn 
informers,  and  to  denounce  the  theft  to  Zeus.  Zeus  rewarded 
the  informatioD  by  giving  men  an  antidote  against  old  age. 
This  valuable  gift  was  injudiciously  placed  on  the  back  of  an 
ass.  In  the  heat  of  summer  the  ass  wanted  to  drink  at  a 
spring,  but  was  prevented  by  a  serpent.  Tortured  by  thirst,  he 
agreed  to  exchange  the  burden  he  carried  for  permission  to 
drink.     The  serpent  thus  became  enabled  yearly  to  renew  its 

'  Theog.  571.    Diod.  8.  y.  74. 

*  Woilu,  €5.    See  Yolker^s  Japetni,  85. 

"*  Bcdee.  m  26.  28.    Weiike»  "  Prometlietts,"  p.  887,  Teferring  to  lauah  iii. 

*  Porphjr.  de  Abet  ir.  850.     Herod,  ir.  15.     Chiigniaut,  i.  860. 
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existence  by  changing  its  skin ;  man  remains  without  a  remedy 
against  advancing  years;  and  the  serpent  (the  dipsas)  still 
suffers  the  ass's  thirst,  and  communicates  it  with  its  bite^. 

The  narrative  of  the  fall  attempts  in  a  similar  way  to  account 
for  the  peculiarities  of  the  serpent,  and  for  the  aversion  gene* 
rally  felt  for  it.  An  analogous  story  was  current  in  India', 
and  the  homicidal  serpent  was  said  to  have  been  condemned  to 
wander  for  ever  an  unsheltered  outcast.  The  well-known  fact 
gave  plausibility  to  the  assumed  cause;  and  possibly  the 
Hebrew  writer  may  have  had  in  view  the  collateral  object  of 
discrediting,  by  the  same  sort  of  argument,  the  serpent  worship 
which  so  long  maintained  its  ground  among  his  country- 
men*. 

The  peculiarities  of  serpents  must  have  soon  attracted  the 
attention  of  mankind.  They  were  viewed  with  especial  awe  by 
the  superstitious',  and  a  careful  examination  of  their  nature 
formed  part  of  the  far-famed  yrisdom  of  Egypt*.  The  symbol 
thus  anxiously  studied  was  well  suited  to  express  the  mystical 
and  contradictory,  its  mythological  celebrity  being  derived  partly 
from  the  good  qualities  ascribed  to  it,  partly  from  the  noxious 
ones,  and  partly  from  their  combination.  The  property  of 
casting  the  skin,  and  thus  apparently  renewing  its  youth,  made 
it  an  emblem  of  eternity  and  immortality^ ;  the  women  of  Syria 
still  employ  the  serpent  as  a  charm  against  barrenness  ^  as  did 
the  devotees  of  Mithras  and  Sabazius.  The  earth-bom  civilisers 
of  the  early  world,  Fohi,  Cecrops,  or  Erechtheus,  were  half 
man,  half  serpent,  signifying  the  exuberance  of  Nature,  the 
earth's  origin  from  water,  or  man's  formation  out  of  the  ground; 
the  snake  was  the  genius  loci,  or  guardian  of  the  Athenian 

'  iSBlian,  N.  A.  ri.  51.    Schol  Nicsnder,  Th.  843. 
>  iSBfiftn,  Hilt  A.  zii  82. 

*  Leyit  zi.  48.  45.    2  Kings  zviiL  4. 

*  Theophraat  Cbanurt  16.     Juitin.  M.  ApoL  L  27,  p.  71. 

•  Buseb.  Fr.  Bt.  i  10.  410. 

7  Payne  Knight,  Anct.  Art.  a.  25.    Herod,  ii.  74.     HompoUa  L  1.    Amob.  v. 
19.  21.    Stun.  Phereeyd.  54. 

•  KeUy'i  Syria,  p.  126. 


^^/7y^%   '/f    ^0^jO.    S44U1I.T 


^^JA  tMf  eRr.r..<»ia  ViWAjj  sp^.^rissed  to  S«ua  wss  osed  tt> 

Jiii  Umt  *^irpmit  wm  m  o&esi  a  symbol  of  makrofeDce  and 
4^iUi.xj**^  In  thin  fMgw:XfX  h  appeaEi  aaicog  tKe  cmbiems  of 
hiTA'K/xi.'ifay  tfae  p/ver  c^  d«ft^JAtion  omI  deaxh^;  h  »  the 
lua^i  fA  AifjUiA,  liuif/a^  Aithetoi/ruM,  omI  Philocteies;  h 
gftftiTft  tk«  for/Ui  of  tlM;  tr^  fAhkin  the  Eddaa,  and  bitea  tha 
h^  ^4  tinfr/rtiirjate  Eorydice.  GtnenHj  in  Hebiev  vriteiB  it 
HI  a  tjrpe  Ci/  ^1  '^  aod  ia  particalarij  ao  in  the  Indian  and 
Feraian  mjtlujUffpt!^,  Wfacai  the  aea  is  churned  by  Mount 
hlMttilMf  rotating  within  the  ecala  of  the  ooendcal  serpent 
Vaaottki  to  ftffdnce  the  Amritay  or  water  of  tnnn<»tality,  the 
mrpetit  vr/fiiita  a  hideous  poison^  which  spreads  and  infects  the 
onw^rm},  hot  which  Virimoa  lendeiB  harmleas  hj  swallowing 
it**,  Ahrisian  in  serpent  form  inrades  the  leafan  of  Ormozd, 
tainting  fire  with  smoke,  and  light  with  darikness ;  the  kingdom 
of  pare  light  be^ximea  thenceforth  shared  with  ni^t,  or  divided 
heiwf*Asn  good  and  evil ;  the  destroyer  strikes  man  with  disease^ 
and  piiUutes  every  part  of  Natore.  The  boll,  the  emblem  of 
liict  is  wounded  and  dies:  and  the  ancestors  of  the  homan 
Thce,  tempted  by  the  fruits  which  Ahiiman  presents  to  them, 

•  H«rod.  riVu  41 ;  I  78.  Mttllar,  MTtlioL  Tiau.  219.  Scrriitt  to  JRa.  ▼.  95. 
Arttfinidori  On«ir.  ii.  18^  Mid  Bigaltiat  ad  loe,  p.  101. 

*•  Wi«d.  XTl.  0. 

**  Docluurt.  Hieros.  xH.  p.  42& 

I"  Philo  de  Leg.  Allog.  2.  CleiD.  Alex.  Strom,  t.  12.  81,  ^  694,  Pott;  and 
vi«  7.  58,  p.  709.    Mfttt.  x.  10.    1  Cor.  xil  4. 

''  Artomidori  On.  ii.  18. 

>«  (luigniant,  R«l.  1. 102.  216.     Aiiatic  Res.  i.  188. 

**  Pi.  lviil«  4;  exl.  8.  Prov.  xxiii.  82.  Bcclos.  x.  8.  11.  Sinich  xxi.  2; 
xti.  13. 

■«  UuiKiiinut,  At*!,  i.  181. 
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are  made  eobject  to  pain  and  death".    It  was  therefore  a  reli- 
gious obligation  with  every  devout  follower  of  Zoroaster  to  ex- 
terminate reptiles,  and  other  "  impure"  animals,  especially  ser- 
pents ''.    A  particular  season  of  the  year  was  appointed  for  the 
purpose — i  ruv  Monm  afotfea-ti — this  was  the  seventh  month,  or 
harvest  time,  corresponding  with  the  seventh  chiliad,  or  third 
age  of  the  world,  when,  in  the  chronology  of  Persian  legend, 
the  assault  of  the  Ahriman  occurred.    In  India,  too,  it  was 
customary  at  the  decline  of  the  year  to  smear  the  doors  of 
houses  with  sacred  cow-dung  as  a  charm  against  venomous 
reptiles  ^'.     The  idea  of  the  four  ages  was  copied  firom  the  four 
seasons;  and  the  commencement  of  autumn  when  firuit  hung 
temptingly  on  the  trees,  and  when  the  earth  teemed  with 
snakes  and  scorpions,  was  naturally  associated  with  that  ima- 
ginary epoch  when  luxury  and  sin  in  fatal  connection  with 
each  other  gave  the  first  indications  of  decline  towards  a  moral 
winter '^     The  moral  and  astronomical  significancy  of  the 
serpent  was  thus  connected.    It  became  a  maxim  of  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  that  Ahriman,  the  principle  of  evil,  made  the  great  ser- 
pent of  winter  who  assaulted  the  creation  of  Ormuzd'\   Hence 
the  astronomical  position  of  the  serpent  near  to  the  autumnal 
constellations ;  and  if  the  "  Eorosch,"  or  eagle  '^  became  the 
attribute  of  Jove  or  of  Jehovah",  it  followed  that  its  enemy, 
the  snake  or  dragon '^  should  represent  his  great  physical  and 
moral  adversary.    But  the  serpent  had  many  varying  meanings. 
A  serpent  ring  was  a  well-known  symbol  of  time";  and  to 

"  Quigniaut,  I  707.  742.  »•  Herod,  i.  140. 

■*  Von  Bohlen.  Ind.  i.  260,  and  Qenei.  p.  49. 

»  PUny,  N.  H.  ▼iii.  20.    Aiiitot  de  Minb.  Aqg.  27.    HakoWs  Sketchof  of 
Penis,  cb.  14. 

»  Zend,  ii  299.  ^  Ghiigwant,  x.  721. 

»  Dent  xzxii.  11.    Bxod.  zix.  4. 

^  Schol.  Antig.  Sophoc.  v.  126.  Anrtotle's  HUt.  Ad.  ix.  2,  8.  Allan,  H.  A. 
ii.  26.  It  ii  obMirable  tbat  in  Stencborni  and  JSKhylui,  Orestei  becomea 
a  serpent  wben  be  killi  Agamemnon.  Stea.  Frag.  Incert.  L  1.  £icb.  Cbdeph. 
490.  865. 

'^*  Macrob.  Sat  i.  9.     HorapoUo,  1. 
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express  dramatically  how  time  preys  upon  itseU;  the  Egyptian 
priests  fed  vipers  in  a  dubterranean  chamber,  as  it  were  in  the 
sun's  winter  abode,  on  the  fat  of  bulls  or  the  year's  plenteous- 
ness.  The  same  symbol  includes  eternity,  time  perpetually 
regenerated  and  renewed  **;  generally,  however,  it  is  restricted 
to  time's  gloomier  or  hurtful  subdivision,  presiding  over  the 
close  of  the  year,  where  it  guards  the  approach  to  the  golden 
fleece  of  Aries,  and  the  three  apples,  or  seasons  of  the  Hes- 
perides'^.  It  there  presents  a  formidable  obstacle  to  the  career 
of  the  Sun-God,  who  sometimes  suffers  a  temporary  defeat 
from  it.  In  the  person  of  Ammon,  the  golden  ram,  he  is  pur> 
sued  to  Moimt  Gasius  by  the  dragon  of  winter,  and  his  nerves 
and  sinews,  concealed  under  a  bear-skin,  are  deposited  in  the 
caverns  of  Cilicia".  The  virgin  of  the  Zodiac  pursued  by  the 
solar  hero  Aristaeus,  an  emanaticm  or  son  of  Apollo,  is  bitten  in 
the  heel  by  Serpens,  who,  with  Scorpio,  rises  immediately 
behind  her;  and  as  honey,  the  emblem  of  purity  and  sal- 
vation'*, was  thought  to  be  an  antidote  to  the  serpent's  bite*^, 
so  the  bees  of  Aristffius,  the  emblems  of  Nature's  abundance, 
are  destroyed  through  the  agency  of  the  serpent  But  the  bees 
are  regenerated  within  the  entrails  of  the  vernal  bull'^ ; 

"  Taunts  DracoDom  genuit  et  Taunim  Dnco." 

The  Sun- God  is  finally  victorious.  As  Crishna  crushes  the 
head  of  the  serpent  Calyia",  Apollo  destroys  Python,  and  Her- 
cules that  LemsBan  monster  whose  poison  festered  in  the  foot 
of  Philoctetes,  of  Mopsus",  of  Chiron,  or  of  Sagittarius**. 

^  How  Tarted,  says  a  modem  writer,  is  the  symbolism  of  the  serpent ;  sometimes 
prolific  nature  (Cadmus,  Brechtheus,  &c.);  sometimes  eternal  health  or  youth 
(Asclepius) ;  sometimes  nature  angry  and  desolate  (Python).     Miitler,  Ares,  p.  20. 

^  Eratosthenes,  ch.  8. 

^  Ovid,  Metam.  t.  828.     ApoUodor.  i.  6.  8. 

'**  Forphyr.  de  Antro.  15. 

*  Pliny,  N.  H.  xxii.  24.  60.     Find.  01.  vi.  79.     Creus.  S.  iii.  890 ;  iT.  848. 

"  Virg.  Georg.  iv.  665.  ^  Guigniant,  I  206. 

^  Apollon.  Rh.  iv.  1519. 

^*  Eratosthenes,  ch.  40.  Gen.  xlix.  17.  Apollo Jorus  wys  the  knee.  ii.  5.  4.  6. 
In  Achilles  the  wound  is  in  the  heel. 
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The  first  act  of  the  infant  Hercules  is  to  destroy  the  **  ouxofAivot 
opitg"  the  pernicious  snakes,  detested  of  the  gods'* ;  his  prowess 
is  repeatedly  directed  against  hydras  and  dragons,  the  hrood  of 
dark-dwelling  Echidna *^  whose  envenomed  spirit  barbs  the 
tail  of  Cerberus.  But  the  serpent  is  beneficent  as  well  as  bale* 
ful"^;  for  the  destruction  of  one  (era  is  the  commencement  of 
another.  The  great  destroyer  of  snakes  is  therefore  occa- 
sionally married  to  them ;  Hercules  with  the  Northern  Dragon 
begets  the  three  ancestors  of  Scythia"",  for  the  sun  seems  at 
one  time  to  rise  yictorious  from  the  contest  with  darkness, 
at  another  to  sink  into  its  embraces.  The  same  emblematic 
serpent  of  Time,  which  encircled  the  mundane  egg  in  the 
Egyptian  hieroglyphic,  was  made  the  astronomical  cincture 
of  the  universe  in  the  northern  constellation  Draco,  whose 
sinuosities  wind  like  a  river  through  the  wintry  bear**,  and  the 
hostile  inroad  of  Ahriman  was  connected  with  the  astronomical 
conception.  The  eclipses  of  the  sun  and  moon  were  believed 
by  orientals  to  be  caused  by  the  assaults  of  a  daemon  in  dragon 
form**,  and  they  endeavoured  to  scare  away  the  intruder  by 
shouts  and  menaces.  This  was  the  original  ''Leviathan"  or 
"crooked  serpent"  of  Job**,  transfixed  in  the  olden  time  by  the 
power  of  Jehovah  *^  and  suspended  as  a  glittering  trophy  in  the 
sky**,  yet  also  the  power  of  darkness,  supposed  to  he  ever  in 
pursuit  of  sun  and  moon.  When  it  finally  overtakes  them,  it 
will  entwine  them  in  its  folds  and  prevent  their  shining**.  In 
the  last  Indian  Avatara,  as  in  the  Eddas,  a  serpent  vomiting 
flames  is  expected  to  destroy  the  world' 
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«•  Theocrit.  Id.  xxiv.  29.  "  H«t.  Tli.  295.  800. 

^  Find.  01.  TL  78.    ApoUod.  iu.  8.  6.  *  H«rod.  It.  9. 

*•  Viig.  Geoig.  L  205.  244.    Arati.  Phcsn.  45. 
^  Rhode,  Heilige  Sage,  p.  865. 

*>  Ch.  ill.  8 ;  xxTi.  18.    Coal  at  to  the  Leviathaii  of  ch.  zL  Qeseniiu  to  Iiaiah 
xxTii.  1,  aod  H.  9.     ?■.  IxTiii.  80,  &c. 
4<  Job  xxvi.  12, 18.    Conf.  Bwald,  p.  232. 

«•  Hitsig'i  Job,  loc.  cit.  «'  Y.  Bohien,  A.  Indien.  ii.  290. 

^*  Chugniaat,  i.  190. 
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The  serpent  is  selected  as  a  fit  instrument  for  the  seduction 
of  mankind  on  account  of  its  characteristic  ''subtlety,"  and 
perhaps  also  because  its  bite  is  a  suitable  emblem  of  insidious 
advice  ^.  As  a  nurse  scares  a  child  by  threatening  it  with  some 
noxious  monster,  so  the  Bible  endeavours  to  wean  us  jQrom  sin 
by  comparing  it  to  a  venomous  setpent,  or  roaring  lion^^.  The 
story  is  most  naturally  explained  by  Josephus,  who  after  pre- 
mising that  in  those  early  days  men  and  brutes  spoke  the  same 
language,  a  language,  which,  as  his  translator  remarks,  may  be 
still  extant  in  the  organs  of  certain  animals,  attributes  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  tempter  to  envy^;  envy  of  man  s  happiness,  or 
of  his  conditional  immortality^;  or  it  may  be,  envy  of  the 
honours  which  in  the  ritual  of  Jerusalem  had  been  withdrawn 
from  itself  to  Jehovah  *^  Josephus  adds  that  the  serpent  was 
deprived  of  speech  on  this  particular  occasion;  and  as  there 
was  a  vulgar  notion  that  he  feeds  on  dust'',  it  was  as  natural 
to  make  this  degrading  diet  a  part  of  his  punishment,  as  to 
imagine  sickness,  toil,  and  deadi  to  be  inflictions  of  divine 
vengeance  for  the  sin  of  man.  The  serpent  of  Genesis  is  not  a 
supernatural  being,  but  a  ''beast  of  the  field:"  to  suppose  the 
devil  to  be  referred  to,  would  be  to  deprive  the  narrative  of  all 
pretension  to  high  antiquity ''.     The  early  Hebrews  thought 

**  Comp.  BoclAs.  nd.  2.    Matt  z.  Id. 

*'  Bodutft.  Hieros.  lii.  5,  p.  776. 

^  Antiq.  L  1.  4.    C!on£  JmtixL  H.  Cohort,  86, 

«  Wild.  u.  24.    HorapoL  i.  1.  ^2  Kings  zviil  4,    Luke  W.  7. 

»'  Ge^n.  Itakh  Ixy.  25.  Hicah  viL  17.  Nicander  Theriaca,  878.  Bilini.  ItaL 
xviL  499.    Bocfaarty  Hierosok.  iii.  246.     Pi.  ciL  10. 

^  The  serpent  is  first  identified  with  Satan  in  Wisdom  ii.  24.  This  is  the  first 
undoubted  scriptural  allusion  to  the  story  of  the  FalL  It  is  stiange  that  an  event 
upon  which  all  the  subsequent  moral  circumstances  of  man  must  have  been  supposed 
to  depend  should  never  once  have  been  distinctly  alluded  to  until  the  late  age  of  the 
Apocrypha,  and  even  then,  as  it  would  seem,  only  in  a  figurative  sense.  (Comp. 
Sirach  ziv.  17;  ni.  27.)  Phmses  such  as  a  tree  or  well  of  life  or  of  wisdom  are  too 
genend  to  found  any  inference ;  so,  too,  such  at  that  man  is  dust,  or  that  death  ia 
the  necessary  result  of  sin  (Jer.  xxzi.  80.  Saek.  iii.  20,  21.  Socles,  iii.  20 ; 
xii.  7),  axioms  more  resembling  the  foundation  of  the  story  than  an  allusion  to 
it.     The  beguiling  of  the  woman  by  the  serpent  is  a  topic  not  again  distinctly 
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that  God  himself  tempts  man — hardens  his  heart'*,  and 
punishes  him'^;  and  they  attributed  both  good  and  evil  to 
Jehovah,  either  with  or  without  the  intervention  of  an  angel 
messenger.  In  the  earliest  use  of  intermediate  machinery  there 
is  but  little  distinction  of  beings  into  good  and  evil.  The  angels 
are  united  in  Jehovah's  retinue,  and  without  distinction  of  name 
or  office  are  generally  identified  with  his  proceedings".  When 
commissioned  on  a  disastrous  errand  they  are  sometimes  dis- 
tinguished as  evil  angels^,  as  the  Greeks  employed  an  ex- 
planatory epithet'^  in  the  same  meaning.  Yet  the  Hebrews, 
like  other  nations,  had  a  popular  notion  of  goblins  and  gnomes" 
to  whom  they  offered  sacrifices'*,  and  of  whom  the  much  dis- 
puted Azazel"*^  may  possibly  have  been  one.  These  seem  to 
have  resembled  the  demons  of  later  times  who  lived  in  dry  and 
desert  places,  and  being  of  a  thirsty  or  fiery  nature  entered  into 
bodies  to  cool  themselves  by  drinking  their  blood.  They  were 
like  the  malevolent  Genii  or  Grjrphons  of  Persia",  who  torture 
the  traveller  mih  thirst  and  simoom  in  those  dry  and  lonely 
places,  where  Ahriman  holds  undivided  empire,  like  his  counter- 
part the  Typhon*^  of  the  Libyan  wastes.  Some  such  vague 
notions,  such  as  those  of  the  Satyrs  and  Warlocks  in  Isaiah", 

alluded  to  in  the  Old  Testament.  Adam  is  a  collective  tenn  for  mankind.  (Geien. 
Lex.  Tiani.  p.  14) ;  comp.  the  pasnge  in  Hoeea  tL  7.  Job  xxxi.  88.  The  ezptea- 
aion  in  laaiah  (zliiL  27),  "thj  fint  forefiohen  have  linDed*'  (comp.  Qeeen.  it. 
p.  76),  amounts  only  to  the  LXX  Tenion — m  irmn^  vftm  r^ttrtt — thy  fitthen  col- 
lectively. (Comp.  laai.  liii  6.  Josh.  xxiv.  2.)  It  is  unlikely  that  a  serpent  should 
have  been  worshipped  or  looked  to  as  a  healer,  if  at  that  tinu  identified  with  the 
author  of  eviL 

^  Bzod.  TiL  8.    Nvmb.  xjdi  20.    1  Sam.  ztL  14.    2  Sam.  xziv.  1.    1 
ziii.  18 ;  xziL  22.    2  Chion.  zviiL  22. 

**  Amos  iii.  6.    Job  ii.  10.    Jndg.  il  15.    2  Kings  zv.  5. 

"  Genes,  zzzi.  11. 18.    Bzod.  iii.  2.  4  ;  and  comp.  ziil  21  with  zit.  19. 

*•  Ps.  IxzTiii.  49.    1  Sam.  zvL  28. 

^'  hufuw  »«««f.    Diog.  Laert.  PrSem. 

*>  Winer.  R.  W.  B.  Art.  Gespenster. 

*»  Levit  zrii.  7.    Dcut.  zxxii.  17.    2  Chrou.  zi-  U, 

*'*  Levit  zvi.  10.  26.    George,  Jadischen  Feste,  p.  297. 

•'  iSUan,  H.  A.  iv.  27.  "  Moser's  Nonnus,  p.  181. 

*'  ziii.  21 ;  xzziv.  14.    hufuwrn  in  the  LXX. 
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may  have  afterwards  been  adopted  by  theology,  and  have 
served  as  a  basis  on  which  a  more  elaborate  system  of  de* 
monology,  in  part  derived  and  foreign,  may  have  been  engrafted. 
This  occorred  at  the  period  of  the  captivity;  and  the  Jews  most 
probably  adopted  a  portion  of  their  diabolical  machinery  from 
the  same  source  from  which  they  took  their  angels**.  For 
notwithstanding  their  presumed  aversion  to  foreign  learning,  the 
Jews  insensibly  adopted  many  of  the  usages,  phrases,  and 
superstitions  of  all  the  nations  with  whom  they  were  successively 
in  contact.  Although  they  might  not  at  once  transfer  Ahriman 
and  his  Deves  or  the  seven  Amschaspunds  of  the  Zendavesta 
unaltered  into  their  own  mythology,  they  interwove  a  great 
deal  of  secondary  and  symbolical  imagery,  blending  it  with 
their  own  exclusive  theory  by  making  the  Persian  dualism  or  the 
starry  hosts  of  the  Zabii  subordinate  to  Jehovah's  supremacy**. 
The  mention  of  angels,  sparingly  scattered  through  the  Penta- 
teuch, is  much  more  frequent  in  the  Targumist  and  other 
scriptural  interpreters;  and  at  length  it  became  a  subject  of 
curious  speculation  at  what  period  they  were  first  created; 
whether  according  to  Psalms  xxxviii.  6,  and  civ.  4,  they  were 
formed  as  part  of  the  firmament,  an  unmentioned  portion  of  the 
air,  or  divine  "spirit;"  or  whether  they  were  included  in  some 
anomalous  description  of  birds**.  We  have  already  seen*^  how 
in  Pharisaic  theory,  the  heavenly  host  was  divided  into  seven 
regiments  or  brigades,  Massaloth,  Ehelim,  Legion,  Bahaton,  &c., 
commanded  by  seven  angelic  chiefs,  who  like  the  seven  great 
nobles  of  the  Persian  court  ^  formed  a  sort  of  staff  around  their 
king,  and  were  allowed  the  privilege  of  standing  in  the  presence 
of  God  **.     And  as  the  agency  of  good  angels  was  henceforth 

**  Dixit  Simeoii  Ben  Lachitb,  "  Komixia  Angelonim  et  raeoiiiim  aaoendemnt  in 
domnm  Inaelia  ex  Babjlone."    Tnktat  Ecwch  Hasdumsh,  p.  60, 

•*  Isaiah  xl.  26 ;  xlv.  7. 

••  Isaiah  vi  2.  "  Snpr.  p.  126. 

«  Herod.  uL  70,  71.     Bsther  i.  14. 

**  Luke  i.  19.  Bev.  i.  4 ;  iii.  1 ;  iv.  5.  Tobit  xti.  15.  Sometimea  there  are 
four  chieb  of  the  ministering  spirits  (Heb.  i.  14),  who  are  called  "Piincee  of  the 
Presence,"  and  named  Michael,  Gabriel,  Uriel,  and  Baphael.    (Bnooh.  xl.  1.)    Su 
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invariably  substitated  for  the  direct  interference  of  Jehovah,  evil, 
both  physical  and  moral,  assumed  a  distinct  personal  form.  It  is 
only  after  the  captivity,  or  at  some  period  intervening  between 
the  books  of  Samuel  and  Chronicles,  that  Satan,  or  "the  Ad* 
versary,"  before  only  an  epithet  or  quality^^  occasionally  pre- 
dicated of  angels^^  or  of  Jehovah  ^^  became  for  the  first  time 
invested  with  his  well  known  official  character  as  an  accuser^' 
or  instigator  to  evil^^.  The  theological  idea  of  a  ghostly 
adversary  or  principle  of  evil  had  already  been  developed  in  the 
Persian  and  Egyptian  mythologies;  and  while  to  the  Persian 
the  enemy  of  all  good  was  physically  represented  by  darkness, 
to  the  Egyptian  the  type  of  the  '^  Adversary"  was  the  inhos- 
pitable desert,  personified  in  Typhon,  or  his  equivalent  Antaeus 
or  "contrarius/*"  The  Hebrew  "adversary"  was  at  first  but  a 
vague  conception  which  might  be  identified  with  any  object  of 
fear  or  enmity,  individual  or  national  ^\  The  spiritual  influence 
inimical  to  mankind  when  separated  from  Jehovah's  person  was 
still  allowed  to  remain  among  the  "sons  of  God,"  or  angels  in 
his  retinue,  and  to  enact  the  invidious  part  of  public  prosecutor 
before  the  divine  tribunal  ^^.  He  was  afterwards  still  farther 
individuaUsed  and  distinguished  as  the  malevolent  author  of  all 
calamities  which  it  was  no  longer  permissible  to  ascribe  im- 

Panl  reckons  four  daasei  of  ipiriti.  (Coloss.  i.  16 ;  oomp.  Bphet.  L  21.)  The  seyen 
aDgels  of  the  presence  were  also  stars,  or  planets.   (Bey.  L  20 ;  iii.  1 ;  iy.  6.) 

^'^  When  it  had  become  settled  that  the  Almightj  had  a  spiritual  adyersaiy,  an 
analogous  opposition  was  devised  for  his  representative  the  Messiah.  Bach  Mes- 
sianic type  was  provided  with  a  special  "adveiwuy ;"  the  son  of  David  was  to  battle 
with  Gh>g  and  Magog;  the  "son  of  man"  in  Daniel  with  the  "Prince  of  this 
wotld;"  the  Mosaic  "Prophet**  with  the  arch-impostor  Balaam,  and  the  renewed  or 
heavenly  Adam  with  the  Devil.    Qfr5rer,  Urchristenthom. 

**  Nam.  xzii.  22.     Bather  vii.  6.     Comp.  Ps.  dz.  0. 

^  Bxod.  zziii.  22. 

7*  Job  1.8;  ii.  8.    Zachar.  iii.  1. 

^^  Comp.  2  Sam.  zziv.  1  with  1  Ohron.  xxi.  1. 

^*  Typhon,  left  by  Osiris  in  charge  of  Libya  and  Bthiopia.  Creuier,  ii.  87. 
Diod.  8.  i.  21. 

^  Conf.  1  Kings  t.  4;  xL  14.  25.    Bsther  vii.  0.    Job  xzxi.  86. 

f^  Job  i.  8. 
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mediately  to  the  Almighty^";  but  his  agency  was  still  sub- 
ordinate and  permitted,  for  the  strictness  of  Jewish  monotheism 
prevented  him  from  being,  like  Ahriman,  entirely  independent. 
It  seems  almost  a  mental  necessity  that  men  should  have  some 
external  cause  or  agent  to  whom  they  may  impute  the  odium 
of  their  own  follies  or  misdeeds ;  and  as  Alexander  attributed 
the  death  of  Glitus,  whom  he  killed  in  a  fit  of  passion,  to  the 
anger  of  Bacchus^*,  following  herein  the  irreverent  example  of 
Homer  8  heroes,  the  Jews  employed  Satan  for  a  similar  pur- 
pose, though  the  wiser  even  of  themselves  were  quite  aware 
that  in  reality  man  has  no  spiritual  enemy  unless  himself**. 
The  reasons  for  representing  the  adversary  under  the  serpent 
form  have  already  been  suggested.  The  Persian  Ahiiman  was 
called  "  the  old  serpent,  the  liar  from  the  beginning,  the  prince 
of  darkness,  and  the  rover  up  and  down."*'  The  dragon  was  a 
well-known  symbol  of  the  waters,  and  of  great  rivers'';  and  it 
was  natural  that  by  pastoral  Asiatic  tribes  the  powerful  nations 
of  the  alluvial  plains  in  their  neighbourhood  who  adored  the 
dragon  or  fish**,  should  themselves  be  symbolised  under  the 
form  of  dragons  *^  and  that  as  being  traditionally  or  prospec- 
tively overcome  by  the  superior  might  of  the  Hebrew  God,  they 
should  be  represented  as  monstrous  Leviathans  maimed  and 
destroyed  by  him**.      The  mythical  dragon  apparently  cor- 


«  1  Peter  y.  8. 

T  Q.  Ourtiiu,  Tiii.  2.  $.    Pl«t  Alex. 

•0  Siiach  xzL  27.  »  Von  CoUii*i  Tiieology,  i.  p.  8(^0. 

•*  Stmbo,  it.  424.  Amti,  Phm.  45.  Yiig.  Geoig.  I  245.  Pi.  cW.  26 ; 
IzxiT.  18. 15.  Nehem.  u.  18.  Inuh  xxvii.  1.  2  Bsdxmi  vi.  52.  Leriathan  in  Job 
iii.  8 ;  ix.  18,  is  "fuyM,  mwr^g"  in  the  fieptoagint  The  serpent  Python  is  identified 
with  the  sea-monster  in  Apollon.  Ehod.  iL  708.  Diooys.  Perieg.  442.  Heyne  to 
Apollodor.  i.  6.  8. 

**  Conf.  Berosns.  Bichter,  p.  50,  &c. 

•«  Esek.  zzix.  3. 

**  Pnlm  Ixziy.  14 ;  IxzxTii.  4 ;  Izxxix.  10 ;  zci.  18.  Isaiah  xxriL  1 ;  IL  9. 
The  oollisioa  of  hostile  sjrmbols,  sometines  only  representing  natnal  oontnsts  or 
▼icisntndes,  must  occasionally  be  regarded  as  memorials  of  ancient  religions  itTahie^ 
as  in  the  contest  of  Haxsyas  and  Apollo^  Hercules  and  Adonis,  Ac ;  and  there  can 
be  litUe  doubt  that  the  stories  of  the  ensanguined  Nile,  and  of  the  fish  of  Jonah, 
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responding  with  the  obscure  name  of  Rahab**,  whom  Jehovah 
is  said  in  Job  to  have  transfixed  and  to  have  overcome  "^^  is  the 
common  antithesis  to  the  divine  or  saving  power^,  and  may  be 
compared  with  the  Ophioneus,  who  in  old  Greek  theology 
warred  against  Cronus,  and  was  cast  into  his  proper  element 
the  sea'*.  There  he  is  installed  as  the  Sea-god  Oannes  or 
Dragon,  the  Leviathan  of  the  watery  half  of  creation*®,  the 
dragon  who  vomited  a  flood  of  water  after  the  persecuted 
woman  of  the  Bevelations*^  the  monster  who  threatened  to 
devour  Hesione  and  Andromeda,  and  who  for  a  time  became 
the  grave  of  Hercules  and  Jonah.  In  the  spring,  the  year  or 
Sun-God  appears  as  Mithras  or  Europa  mounted  on  the  bull; 
but  in  the  opposite  half  of  the  Zodiac  he  rides  the  emblem  of 
the  waters",  the  winged  horse  of  Nestor  or  Poseidon",  and 
the  serpent  rising  heliacally  at  the  autumnal  equinox,  be- 

wero  moulded  for  the  purpose  of  displaying  the  tritmiphant  superiority  of  the 
Hehrew  God.  The  symbolic  meaning  of  water  is  twofold;  at  a  beneficent  agent,  it 
is  the  *'dew  of  Jehovah,"  the  refreshing  fountain  of  Hagar,  of  the  rock  in  Horeb, 
and  of  the  jaw-bone  of  Samson;  the  water  of  salvation  in  the  Apocryphal  Esther 
(ch.  xi.  10);  the  same  meaning  is  conveyed  in  the  story  of  the  rescue  of  Zeus 
through  Briareus  or  Mgwxi,  and  the  escape  of  Hephssstus  and  Dionysus  to  the  arms 
of  Thetis.  (lUad,  tI  136 ;  xviii.  896.  405.)  On  the  other  hand,  the  '*  floods  and 
deep  waters"  are  emblems  of  destruction  (2  Sam.  zzii.  5.  Ps.  cxziy.  4.  Canticles 
viii.  7.  Jonah  ii  8),  the  lacerated  fragments  of  Pelias  and  of  Orpheus  are  seethed 
in  a  cauldron,  and  the  productive  power  of  Uranus  and  of  Osixis  cast  into  the  "  nn- 
fruitful"  sea.     (" •r^iryir#f ."    Hes.  Th.  182.  189.) 

"  Possibly  "  King  of  the  waters,"  as  an  Indogermanic,  not  a  Semitic  name. 

"  Job  ix.  18 ;  xxvi.  12, 18.  ■•  Comp.  Isaiah  IL  9.    Job  ii.  2. 

**  Claudian  de  Bapt.  Proserp.  iii.  848.  ApoDon.  Bh.  L  508.  Jfischyl.  Prom. 
862,  Bloom.  Pherecydes,  Sturz.  p.  45.  The  "Iftuurru  AVMvmniy**  of  the  LXX. 
Job  xxvi.  18.  The  Oannes  «^^<»«f,  or  /uwm^  of  Syncellus,  the  Midgard  serpent, 
which  Odin  sunk  beneath  the  sea,  but  which  grew  to  such  a  nae  as  to  encircle  the 
whole  earth.  The  heads  of  Leviathan  or  Typhon  (Ps.  Ixnv.  14)  are  said  to 
have  been  one  hundred  in  number  by  ApoUodorus,  i.  6.  8.  Comp.  Origen  against 
Celsus,  bk.  6,  p.  292.  808,  Spencer. 

••  2  Esdias  vi.  52.  •»  joL  15. 

•»  Virg.  Qeoig.  i.  12.  Schol.  Pind.  Pyth.  iv.  246.  Pans,  vil  21.  8.  Herod. 
viiL  55. 

**  JBschyl.  Prom.  895.    Dan,  '<the  serpent." 
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setting  with  poisonous  inflnence  the  cold  constellation  of 
Sagittarius*^,  is  explained  as  the  reptile  in  the  path  who  **  bites 
the  horse's  heels  so  that  his  rider  falls  backward."  These  Asiatic 
symbols  of  the  contest  of  the  Sun-God  with  the  dragon  of  dark- 
ness and  winter,  were  imported  not  only  into  the  Zodiac,  but 
into  the  more  homely  circle  of  European  legend.  Both  Thor 
and  Odin  fight  with  dragons^;  Apollo  is  their  great  adver- 
sary *';  the  October  horse  sacrifice  of  the  Campus  Martins  at 
Bome  was  contrasted  with  the  spring  symbol  of  the  bull*^; 
Achilles  wars  with  the  Scamander,  and  BeUerophon  bome  on 
the  winged  horse  whose  hoof  enacts  the  part  of  Neptune's 
trident  **,  is  victorious  over  the  GhimsBra  through  the  favour  *"  of 
the  same  emanation  of  divine  wisdom  who  presided  over  the 
successes  of  Hercules.  The  kings  of  Assyria  were  mighty 
hunters  after  the  fashion  of  the  gods  whom  they  represented  *'^ 
and  the  exploits  of  the  Sun-God  Belus  with  the  dragon,  Uke 
those  of  his  Zodiacal  antithesis  Ninus  ^^\  were  probably  em- 
blazoned upon  the  structures  of  Babylon.  Even  the  pro- 
blematical Gappadocian  prince  firom  whom  our  patron  saint 
inherits  his  name  and  office,  may  have  originally  been  only 
a  varying  form  of  Mithras,  thus  connecting  the  imagery  of  our 
sign-posts  with  those  **  ancient  days,"  when  Jehovah  himself  is 

•*  LucaxL  yi  898,  "gelido  tidere."  •*  V.  Bohlen,  GenenB,  48. 

•*  Horn.  Hymn  Apollo.  123.  Callim.  Apollo.  100.  Del.  91.  ApoUod.  i.  4.  1. 
Hygin.  Frag.  140.  Hacrob.  Sat.  L  17.  The  legend  in  the  Apocryphal  book  of 
Bather,  ch.  xL  6,  &c,,  where  dragons  herald  "a  day  of  darkneas  and  obtcnrity," 
upon  which  "a  little  fountain"  is  changed  into  rivers  of  waters,  and  the  light  and 
sun  shine  forth,  is  evidently  the  annual  vicissitude  symbolised  by  dove  and  serpent ; 
a  dove  being  probably  placed  at  the  end  of  the  king*s  golden  sceptre  at  token  of 
mercy.    Ch.  xv.  11 ;  ch.  iv.  11, 

"  Servitts  to  JRn,  L  435.    Georg.  iv.  580. 

■•  Herod,  viii.  55. 

**  Apollod.  ii.  8. -2. 1.  Hesiod,  Th.  825.  The  story  of  the  insect  which  stung 
Pegasus,  and  caused  the  &I1  of  the  rider,  completes  the  parallel  with  the  catastrophe 
of  the  bull  of  Mithras  (Schol.  Pind.  Oly.  ziii.  130)  stung  by  Scorpio. 

^^  Brissonius,  P.  P.  ch.  clzv.  p.  281. 

'«'  Diod.  Sic  ii.  8.    JBlian,  V.  H.  zii.  89. 
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said  to  have  ''cut  Rahab,  and  wounded  the  dragon."'*''  The 
latter  is  not  only  the  dragon  of  the  deep  waters  '^',  the  type  of 
earthly  desolation,  but  leader  of  the  banded  conspirators  of  the 
sky'^^  of  the  rebellious  stars,  which,  according  to  Enoch, 
^'  came  not  at  the  right  time ;"  '^'  his  tail  drew  a  third  part  of 
the  host  of  heaven,  and  cast  them  to  the  earth  '**.  The  ser^ 
pent  legend  thus  became  incorporated  with  the  ancient  renown 
of  Jehovah,  who  is  described  as  having  "  divided  the  sea  by 
his  strength,  and  broken  the  heads  of  the  dragons  in  the 
waters."  '*"  When  he  cleft  or  dried  up  the  waters  of  the  Red 
Sea,  he  at  the  same  time  bruised  the  head  of  his  great  adver- 
sary Rahab  or  Leviathan,  who  like  the  synonymous  constel- 
lation encompasseth  the  whole  world,  and  in  a  spiritual  sense  is 
its  deceiver"*.  As  the  "adversary"  his  name  is  Satan;  as 
''calumniator"  of  Job,  and  of  Joshua  the  high-priest,  he  is  the 
"Diabolus,"  or  Devil;  he  was  "the  old  serpent,"  because  it 
had  become  customary  after  the  captivity  to  connect  the 
Ahrimanian  reptile  with  the  temptation  of  Eve^^,  although  in 
some  accounts,  as  in  Enoch,  which  St.  Peter  and  St.  Jude 
quote  as  authoritative  on  Deemonology,  the  evil  spirits  are  the 
offspring  of  the  sons  of  Ood  with  the  daughters  of  men  *", 
and,  consequently,  could  not  have  existed  until  the  days  of 
Jared"\    In  Jewish  eschatology,  as  in  Persian,  the  dragon 

^  UaL  li.  9.  Crenxer,  Symb.  L  p.  848.  Oappodocia,  says  Strabo,  was  a  prin- 
cipal seat  of  the  Magian  religion.  Lib.  zv.  p.  788.  The  correctness  of  the  deriTa- 
tion  of  the  name  of  St  G^rge,  as  suggested  by  Crenser,  may  be  questioned ;  may 
it  not  have  the  same  origin  as  the  country  called  Geoigia,  Gkurj,  Ehartoulia,  or  Gur- 
jistant  Encyc.  Hetiop.  art  G^rgia.  Dubois,  Voyage  autour  dn  CSaucase,  vol.  iL  7. 
The  name  of  George,  as  that  of' the  rirer  Kur,  or  Cyrus  (Amos  ix,  7.  2  Kings 
xyi.  9),  may  be  a  corruption  of  the  Persian  name  for  the  sun,  "  Ehor,"  which  ap- 
pears in  so  many  names  of  persons  and  places  in  Asia,  and  eren  Europe.  Supr.  pp. 
289,  290. 

«»  Psalm  xUv.  19.  »••  Job  xv.  16 ;  ix.  18. 

*»  ch.  XTiii.  16.  '*  Rev.  xii.  4. 

*^  Psalm  IxxiT.  13. 

■^  Roy.  xiL  9 ;  xiii.  11. 14 ;  xx.  10.    Origen  against  Celsus,  bk.  6,  c.  25. 

*<*  Gfrdrer,  Jahrhundert  des  Heils.  i.  888.     Comp.  Olem.  Alex.  Strom.  6.  2.  26. 

•w  Qen.Ti.  •"  A.  M.  1170. 
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would  in  tbe  latter  days,  the  winter  of  time,  enjoy  a  short 
period  of  licensed  impunity^  which  would  be  a  season  of  the 
greatest  suffering  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  earth  ^*^  but  would 
finally  be  "  bound,"  "*  or  destroyed  in  the  great  battle  of  Mes- 
siah "^  or  else,  as  seems  intimated  by  the  coarse  rabbinical 
figure  of  being  eaten  by  the  faithful "'»  be,  like  Ahriman  or 
Yasouki,  ultimately  absorbed  and  united  with  the  principle 
of  good. 

§  11. 

MORAL  MEANING  OF  THE  HEBREW  ''FALL.*' 

The  account  of  the  Fall  in  Genesis  may  be  understood  as  an 
attempt  to  explain,  of  course  only  "  loosely  and  generally," ' 
the  difficulties  connected  with  man's  moral  condition.  The 
creation  of  the  universe  is  here  subordinate  to  the  moral  drama. 
The  formation  of  man  precedes  that  of  the  other  animals ;  he  is 
gifted  with  a  mingled  nature,  in  part  earthly,  in  part  divine'; 
and  the  breath  of  life  which  dwells  in  him,  though  now,  alas! 
transitory  like  that  of  the  beasts  that  perish ',  was  in  its  origin 
an  "aura  divina"  essentially  different  firom  theirs \  In  the 
woman  alone,  formed  out  of  his  own  side,  and  for  that  reason 
nearest  to  his  affections  and  his  heart,  he  recognises  a  suitable 
companion;  and  this  peculiar  consanguinity  of  the  parents 
of  mankind,  like  the  analogous  explanation  in  Plato',  is  consi- 
dered sufficient  to  account  for  that  marked  subordination  of 
filial  to  conjugal  love  which  exists  in  their  posterity. 

Change  is  the  inevitable  condition  of  finite  existence;  and 

"'  Rer.  xii.  12.    Esek.  zxxiz.  6.    Daniel  xii.  1.    Matt  zziy.  21. 
»'  Rev.  XX.  2. 

"«  lb.  T.  10  and  xti.  14 ;  six.  20. 
"•  Fs.  Ixxiv.  14.    2  Efldiaa  vi.  52. 
'  Frof.  Garbett's  Sennon  on  John  iz.  2. 
'  Bcdes.  ziL  7.    FmIui  cW.  29.    Job  xsdv.  14 ;  zxyii.  S. 
>  Imu.  ii.  22.    Fsalm  zliz.  18.  21.  «  Eccles.  iii.  21. 

*  Symp.  p.  191.  comp.  Menu  9.  42.  45.     '*  AS  rXiv^Ai  nnv  mi  ymMmtt.**    Arte- 
midoii  oneiiocrit.    Tradition  made  Adam  Androginoiu . 
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everything  apart  from  the  perfect  and  infinite  is  of  necessity 
imperfect  and  limited.  But  in  the  opinion  of  the  Jews,  man 
was  originally  created  ^'perfect,"  and  conditionally  free  from 
pain  and  death '.  It  was  also  the  prevailing  Jewish  belief,  and 
the  one  opinion  is  intimately  connected  with  the  other,  that  all 
physical  evil  is  a  consequence  and  punishment  of  moral  evil ; 
that  every  calamity  is  a  result  of  some  sin^;  and  it  was  a  neces- 
sary inference  that  sin  must  be  the  cause  of  the  great  calamity, 
death  ^  In  barbarous  and  tyrannical  times  a  whole  family  is 
often  involved  in  the  vengeance  taken  on  its  chief '^;  hence 
arose  a  notion  which  was  rashly  transferred  to  the  government 
of  the  Almighty ;  and  when  it  had  become  a  settled  dogma  that 
punishment  is  hereditary,  and  that  the  fault  of  the  parent  is 
visited  on  the  child  *°,  any  given  misfortune  might  be  referred 
at  pleasure  to  a  cause  either  immediate  or  remote  ^\  and  the 
general  sin  and  misery  of  present  time  was  ascribed  to  a 
supposed  transgression  of  the  first  parents  of  mankind,  thus 
satisfactorily  accounting  for  the  otherwise  inexplicable  "  cove- 
nant," "  Thou  shalt  die  the  death."  '^ 

The  immediate  occasion  of  the  'Tall"  was  this.  Ood  is 
beneficent  and  just,  but  does  not  permit  men  to  aspire  to 
rivalry  with  himself.      The  two   attributes  which  especially 

•  WiBd.  ii.  23.  Bccles.  yii.  29.  "ir*  a^m^if."  Loctant  de  Orig.  Error, 
ii.  12.  Philo  speaks  ambiguoosly  on  this  difficult  point,  sometimes  considering  his 
mvi^tMrt  9ut^ut  as  ^m^mt  ^^-nt  •fartx*t>  ^>^^  of  a  more  refined  nature  than  the 
fiiUen  being.  Conf.  Theoph.  ad  Antol.  ii.  101,  who  may  be  supposed  to  hold  the 
more  general  opinion  of  a  conditional  immortality. 

'  Josh.  Tii.  11.     2  Kings  xTii.  7. 

"  2  Sam.  xii.  18.  Jer.  zxzi.  30.  Bzek.  iii.  20, 21.  Rom.  t.  12.  21 ;  ▼!.  28,  Ac ; 
viii.  10.     1  Cor.  xv.  56. 

•  2  Sam.  zii.  14.    1  Kings  ami.  84;  ziT.  10. 17. 

**  Gfrorer's  Uichristenthnm,  287.  Joseph.  Apion.  i.  28.  John  ix.  2.  Bxod. 
XX.  5 ;  xxxiT.  7.     Ley.  xxtL  29.    Nmnb.  xiy.  18. 

»'  Josh.  xxiv.  2.    Isai.  xliii.  27 ;  Ixv.  7.    Jer.  xvi.  12 ;  xUt.  9. 

"  Sirach  xiv.  17.  Wisd.  ii.  24.  Isaiah  xliii.  27 ;  liii  6.  The  Jews  thonght 
that  those  who  receired  the  law  from  Sinai  would  hare  regained  immortality  if  they 
had  not  sinned  in  the  matter  of  the  cal£  If  our  fitthers,  said  they,  had  not  sinned , 
we  should  not  have  come  into  the  world.    See  Wettstein  to  John  x.  85. 
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belong  to  him  are  Wisdom  and  Immortality" ;  the  possessor  of 
both  is  a  God ;  but  he  who  has  neither,  or  only  one  of  them,  is 
a  dependent  being,  on  whom  God,  though  he  be  stem  and 
jealous,  may  look  down  with  complacency. 

By  the  envious  instigation  of  the  serpent,  who  himself  in 
idolatrous  times  might  be  said  to  have  usurped  the  attributes 
and  honours  belonging  only  to  God",  the  curiosity  of  the 
woman  was  excited  to  obtain  by  stealth  the  knowledge  which 
distinguished  the  Elohim.  The  nature  of  this  knowledge  was 
the  power  of  "  distinguishing  good  and  evil,"  a  phrase  denoting 
the  first  awakening  of  the  intellect" ;  it  was  to  be  gained,  like 
the  ordinary  experience  of  the  world,  in  the  pursuit  of  the 
agreeable,  without  prudential  regard  for  consequences.  Enow- 
ledge  was  in  this  way  too  dearly  purchased.  In  the  opinion  of 
the  Eastern  sage  its  acquisition  was  the  immediate  cause  of  sin 
and  evil.  Physical  evil  was  the  inevitable  accompaniment  of 
moral  evil ;  and  though  man  had  partially  succeeded  in  raising 
himself  by  disobedience  to  the  rank  of  a  superior  being",  yet 
the  curse  of  God  and  expulsion  from  access  to  the  tree  of  life 
converted  his  attempt  into  a  defeat  at  the  moment  of  com- 
pletion. It  is  true  that  man  in  a  sense  was  created  perfect, 
and  in  God's  image  and  likeness ;  but  this  perfection  and  like- 
ness were  not  understood  in  an  elevated  or  spiritual  meaning. 
Man  did  not  originally  possess  by  virtue  of  the  divine  breath 
which  lived  in  him  any  faculty  by  which  he  could  appreciate 
moral  distinctions ;  as  yet  he  knew  not  good  from  evil ;  and  the 
"likeness  to  God"  implies  no  more  than  that  general  resem- 
blance of  external  form  usually  transmitted  by  a  father  to  his 
offspring",  which  Seth  is  afterwards  described  in  the  same 
words  as  inheriting  from  Adam",  and  which  the  divine  anoes- 

*'  The  "  4un  ytfMf**  or  divine  perquiiitet.    JEwhyL  Prom. 

"  2  Kings  xTiii  4. 

<*  Dent.  i.  39.    laai.  rii.  15.    Odyss.  xriiL  228. 

M  Gen.  ui.  22. 

"  Not  the  "fuyaf  w*/'  but  only  the  "pu^n,"    Piud.  Nem.  yi.  5. 

'•  Oen.  T.  8. 
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tor  of  the  human  race  must  be  supposed  to  have  communicated 
to  all  his  children".  Yet  the  tendency  of  the  divine  spirit,  or 
breath,  sq  long  as  it  continued  in  man,  was  to  make  him 
immortal**;  the  consequence  of  sin  was  to  convert  it  firom 
a  permanent  gift  into  a  temporary  one;  and,  as  corruption 
increased,  to  diminish  proportionably  the  time  of  its  con- 
tinuance. The  expulsion  of  the  first  pair  from  the  garden 
is  inflicted  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the  full  accomplish- 
ment of  the  promises  of  the  tempter  by  enabling  him  from 
tasting  *'  also  of  the  tree  of  life,"  to  combine  knowledge  with 
immortality. 

The  moral  doctrine  of  die  Fall  implies  what  the  author  of 
Ecclesiastes  drily  states,  that  '^  increase  of  knowledge  is  in- 
crease of  sorrow."  *^  That  ignorance  should  be  an  essential 
condition  of  innocence  and  happiness  is  a  superficial  inference 
easily  made  from  the  frequent  abuse  of  reason.  Even  philoso- 
phers, from  Menander  to  Gandide,  have  pronounced  man  to  be 
"unhappy  only  when  he  begins  to  refiect;" — they  declare 
that 

**  *T\»  better  to  be  much  abused 
That  but  to  know 't  a  little."— 

Thought  they  rashly  assume  to  be  a  curse  **;  and  animals, 
even  asses  and  horses,  are  happier  and  more  exempt  from  evils 
than  ourselves  '*.  Wine  intoxicates,  water  drowns,  and  nerves 
are  wrung  with  pain ;  and  the  really  beneficent  purpose  is  lost 
sight  of  in  the  exceptional  inconvenience,  as  the  usefulness  of 
solar  heat  is  forgotten  by  the  fainting  traveller  in  the  desert. 
Perfect  wisdom  is  as  disproportionate  to  the  human  intellect  as 
pure  oxygen  to  the  lungs;  and  if  with  the  argument  in  Cicero** 

'•  Luke  iii.  88.     Comp.  Cicero,  N.  D.  i.  18. 

"*  Gen.  Ti.  8.  "My  spirit  shall  not  continue,  or  reign,  a  long  time  in  man;" 
that  is,  its  continuance,  which  had  already  been  pronouuced  to  be  only  temporary, 
was  thenceforth  to  be  limited  to  a  specified  and  comparatively  short  period. 

»'  i.  18.  «  Menand.  Frag.  166. 

"  Philemon.  Pmg.  p.  42.     Menand.  pp.  244.  249.     Kd.  Qrotius. 

-*  N.  D.  iii.  27.  82. 
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we  take  the  value  of  the  ordinary  diluted  compound  to  be 
destroyed  by  its  qualifying  ingredients,  the  superiority  of  igno- 
rance may  be  logically  proved.  The  wisdom  of  Egypt  and 
Ghaldeea  were  the  exclusive  property  of  a  caste,  and  civilization 
could  become  progressive  only  where,  as  in  Greece,  the  influ- 
ence of  sacerdotal  authority  was  comparatively  feeble.  But  the 
dislike  attached  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  arose  not  so 
much  from  priestly  reserve  as  from  a  real  misapprehension  of 
its  nature  and  bearing  upon  human  interests.  Man  can  never 
entirely  abjure  his  nature  as  a  thinking  being,  or  seriously 
believe  in  the  happiness  of  ignorance.  The  Jewish  scriptures 
are  full  of  panegyrics  upon  wisdom ;  and  as  the  paradisiacal  or 
golden  age  possessed  all  the  good  either  enjoyed  or  desiderated 
in  the  present,  there  must  have  been  some  sort  of  wisdom  in 
man,  even  when  he  knew  not  the  distinction  of  good  and  evil'^. 
The  wisdom  prized  by  the  Hebrews,  and  considered  by 
them  as  their  peculiar  distinction  and  privilege^,  was  of  the 
special  and  technical  kind,  consisting  either  of  a  devoted 
attachment  to  the  theocracy,  or  of  theological  and  scriptural 
mysticism.  Whether  understood  in  a  limited  or  a  wider  sense 
as  including  an  acquaintance  with  arts  and  natural  produc- 
tions*^, it  was  always,  as  being  the  gift  of  God,  considered  as 
instinctive  or  inspired,  the  prompting  of  the  inward  spirit,  not 
the  purposed  acquisition  of  the  intellect.  It  stood  not  in 
man's  wisdom,  but  came  direct  from  the  great  source  of  intel- 
ligence". It  burst  forth  in  the  ecstatic  accents  of  the  Pro- 
phets'^  it  awakened  the  organs  even  of  the  dumb  ass^^,  and, 
perfected  in  man,  the  lord  of  the  irrational  yet  still  religiously 

^  Still  there  remains  an  inconsistency  between  the  apparent  denunciation  of  Wi»- 
dom  in  "the  Fall,"  and  the  subsequent  recommendations  of  it.  Comp.  1  Kings 
111.  9. 

^  Deut.  iv.  6.     Wisd.  iiL  9 ;  iv.  15,  &c. 

^  Ezod.  xxxi.  3 ;  zxxt.  81.     1  Kings  iv.  33. 

^  Pro?,  ii.  6.    Eccles.  ii.  26. 

'•  Exod.  iv.  12.    Num.  xzii.  18.     Bzek.  iii.  27. 

^  2  Peter  ii.  16. 
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responsiye  creation"*,  it  displays  its  power  even  in  the  inex- 
perienced mouths  of  habes  and  sucklings'*.  The  wisdom  in 
which  consisted  safety  and  stability ",  as  opposed  to  that  which 
perverts  and  destroys**,  might  be  of  two  kinds;  it  might  be 
either  the  inspired  suggestion  of  the  prophet,  or  the  written 
treasure  of  the  law"* ;  a  law  not  only  engraved  on  stone,  but  on 
the  tablets  of  the  heart"".  Hence  aU  wisdom  is  obedience ; 
vice  and  folly  are  synonymous"^ ;  and  the  virtue,  which  is  wis- 
dom, is  not  so  much  the  deliberate  avoidance  of  evil,  as  either 
an  instinctive  preference  for  the  good,  or  an  obsequious  ob- 
servance of  the  statute.  The  priest"*,  and  afterwards  the  Pha- 
risee, punctihously  guarded  the  wisdom  of  the  law ;  their  tradi- 
tional lore  was  only  a  refinement  upon  the  civil  or  institutional 
aspect  of  Hebrew  discipline  which  prided  itself  in  a  rigid 
adherence  to  the  prescribed  and  hereditary  forms.  The  other 
aspect  of  the  cherished  wisdom  of  the  Hebrews  was  as  the 
immediate  suggestion  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  overruling  in  later 
times  the  dry  technicalities  of  law,  and  often  clearly  revealed  to 
''babes"  while  concealed  from  the  arrogant  pretensions  of  the 
"  wise  and  prudent."  Wisdom  of  this  nature,  independent  of 
human  efibrt,  and  spontaneously  conferred  upon  child-like 
innocence  and  docility,  might  be  appropriately  supposed  to 
have  constituted  the  perfection  of  Adam  in  Paradise.  "  God," 
says  Theophilus"",  "wished  not  merely  to  test  Adam's  obe- 
dience, but  to  keep  him  for  wise  purposes  in  blissful  igno- 
rance ;"  for  as  the  wisdom  of  men  is  oft;en  enmity  with  God,  so 
the  divine  wisdom  might  seem  as  foolishness  to  men^°.  Those 
who  repudiated  formalism  *\   and  who  sought  the  life-giving 

"  Paalm  cxlviii.  8.  10.     Iiai,  xliii.  20. 

»  Fnlm  TiiL  2. 

»  ProT.  ix.  10;  ri.  9.    laai.  xxxiii.  6.    Ho».  iv.  6. 

»•  I»i.ix.  16;  xlvii.  10. 

*>  BccKks.  i.  26 ;  xxiv.  23.     Baruch  iii.  86. 

»  Dent.  XXX.  14. 

^  Deut.  iv.  6.    Job  ii.  10 ;  xxviii.  28.     P»alm  xir.  1.    1  Sam.  xxy.  26. 

'•  Deat.  xxxi.  9.     Halachi  ii.  7.  "  Ad  Antol.  ii.  102. 

<"  1  Cor.  iii.  19;  i.  23.  •'  Rom.  ii.  20. 
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wisdom^  neither  in  the  stem  rales  of  law^,  nor  in  the  pride  of 
human  learning  ^^  would  naturally^  as  reformers,  seek  to  restore 
something  more  akin  to  the  innocent  simplicity  of  Eden. 
Convinced  both  of  the  inefficaoy  of  the  lav  of  Moses,  and  of 
the  yanity  of  human  attainments,  they  would  warn  men  to 
trust  in  the  Lord  instead  of  leaning  on  their  own  understand- 
ings ;  to  learn  lessons  of  the  lilies  of  the  field  which  toil  not, 
and  take  no  thought ;  to  trust  for  inspiration  for  suggestion 
what  to  speak ;  and  to  become  "  as  little  children." 


§  12. 

STORY   OF   PROMETHEUS. 

The  ideas  of  the  Greeks  respecting  the  nature  and  source  of 
wisdom  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  Hebrews ;  they  had 
also  a  notion  of  a  fall,  or  estrangement  from  the  gods,  and  the 
story  of  Prometheus  was  perhaps  the  most  celebrated  among 
the  many^  seeming  to  bear  upon  the  subject.  The  account  in 
Hesiod  is  probably  reduced  from  many  Promethean  mythi, 
leaving  us  to  conjecture  how  far  their  hero  may  have  been  the 
Axieros-HephcBstus  of  Samothrace  or  Athens',  or  whether  at 
Sicyon  he  may  not  have  been  classed  with  Sisyphus  or  Atlas, 
as  a  personification  of  the  Gyllenian  robber  god  himself.  He 
undoubtedly  represents  that  older  nature  god,  alternate  in 
space  and  time,  and  with  a  moral  character  corresponding 
to  his  physical  ambiguity,  who,  under  the  later  names  of 
Hermes,  Hepheestus,  and  many  subordinate  correlatives,  was 
aptly  regarded  as  first  founder  of  religion'  and  of  the  arts  of 

«  Bccles.  y'u.  12.  «  Rom.  tu.  8;  Tiil  2,  3. 

•*  1  Cor.  i.  17.  24 ;  ii.  4,  &c 

'  Such  as  those  of  Sisyphus,  Tantalus,  Athamas,  Ulysses. 

«  Whence  probably  the  "  ri  rvyytngr    JBschyl.  Prom.  89.     Comp.  Schol.  Soph. 
(Ed.  Colon.  55. 
»  Diod.  S.  i.  16.    Comp.  JKscbyL  Prom.  437. 
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life,  the  consort  of  Demeter,  Pandora,  or  Q«a*,  honoured  even 
before  Zeus',  whom  Hercules  in  his  cosmical  navigation  firom 
the  outer  ocean  of  Mauritauia  to  the  opposite  extremity  of  the 
horizon  *,  discoTered  in  symbolic  huniiliation  among  the  chil- 
dren of  the  north  professing  to  be  his  descendants  ^,  and  who, 
though  chained  to  the  yoke  of  cosmical  necessity,  spurns  the 
artificial  servitude  of  his  mythical  successor".  But  Frome* 
theus,  like  other  gods,  became  humanised,  and  his  human 
attributes  retained  the  peculiarities  of  his  divinity,  so  that 
when  the  higher  conception  "'Zeus"  had  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  Greek  pantheon,  he  was  represented  as  having 
stolen  what  in  reality  he  had  freely  given,  and  seemed  at 
enmity  with  a  Being  originally  similar  or  identical  with  him- 
self'. It  appears  inevitable  that  in  the  progressive  develop- 
ment of  the  mind  its  later  and  improved  conception  of  Deity 
receding  more  and  more  widely  firom  the  original  one,  should 
at  last  become  objectively  severed  from,  and  even  opposed  to  it. 
As  the  character  of  Zeus  increased  in  perfection,  that  of  Pro- 
metheus would  tend  to  assume  a  distinctness  of  a  contrary 
kind.  But  the  case  would  be  more  complicated  during  the 
interval  in  which  the  moral  aspect  of  Providence,  fluctuating 
with  that  of  human  moraUty,  was  but  imperfectly  made  out, 
and  though  elevated  in  some  respects  remained  inadequate  or 
false  in  others.  At  the  close  of  the  epic  period  the  moral 
aspect  of  the  Being  left  in  undisputed  possession  of  the  throne 
of  heaven  was  by  no  means  unimpeachable.  His  sternness  and 
jealousy  were  made  still  more  repulsive  by  unlimited  power  and 
personal  selfishness.     The  first  results  of  experience  which  con- 

*  Pans.  iz.  25 ;  comp.  v.  6.  Schol.  Ariitoph.  Aves.  971.  Yolcker,  Japetosi  74. 
ApoIIod.  i.  2,  8.  Bostatli.  to  Dion.  pp.  270.  620.  Aciuilai,  Frag.  Stun.  224.  fit- 
ter, Yorhalle,  395. 

*  Schol.  Pind.  01.  i.  149. 

'  Pei^,  Asia,  or  Scythia.  Steph.  Bys.  art.  e^«M«.  Comp.  Uckert,  Q«ogr. 
12.282;  ii.  2.  8;  iiL  2.  881. 

7  Herod,  t.  7.    Comp.  Schol.  Find.  01  iii.  46.  Schol.  ApolloD.  Eh.  ii.  181. 

*  JBschyl.  Prom.  970.  *  Supr.  pp.  311.  819,  &c. 
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stitttted  the  "  Fall"  cast  a  shade  upon  the  character  of  the  Deity 
as  on  the  prospects  of  man.  Evil  had  heen  felt,  and  specu- 
lation awakened  with  alarm  to  investigate  its  cause.  The 
severity  of  human  suffering  under  the  harsh  government  of  die 
gods  '*  became  a  favourite  subject  of  poetical  complaint;  and  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Promethean  allegory  in  the  "  Works  and 
Days"  of  Hesiod  was  meant  to  explain  the  origin  of  the  cala- 
mity as  introductory  to  the  possible  alleviation  of  it  through 
the  lessons  of  wisdom.  Many  of  the  more  winning  attributes 
excluded  from  the  epic  character  of  the  superior  God  still 
remained  attached  to  subordinate  personifications,  who  under 
such  circumstances  might  seem  to  rise  in  justifiable  revolt 
against  his  authority.  Prometheus  was  the  wise  god,  the 
friend  of  man.  Man  had  made  his  god  a  reflection  of  himself, 
and  the  divine  benefactor  when  exiled  from  the  sky  continued 
to  sustain  under  a  human  aspect  the  earthly  office  of  his 
patriarch  and  patron.  The  name  of  Prometheus  was  placed  at 
the  head  of  the  genealogy  of  the  Japhetids,  and  his  character, 
when  finally  separated  from  that  of  Zeus,  seemed  dramatically 
well  suited  to  express  the  presumed  moral  attitude  of  his  de- 
scendants towards  that  mysterious  power  whose  disposition  had 
become  tlieir  most  anxious  problem.  He  was  supposed  to 
have  acted  in  this  capacity  as  their  representative,  when,  in  the 
olden  time,  the  relative  offices  of  gods  and  men  were  determined 
by  mutual  treaty  at  Mecone,  or  Sicyon  in  Peloponnesus". 
Men  and  gods  were  of  kindred  origin'^,  and  in  those  older  and 
better  times  used  to  eat  and  live  together '" ;  at  length,  at  the 
close,  possibly,  of  the  golden  age^^,  a  distinction  was  first  esta- 

*•  "  mf4fMitmt  TXi^MrvMf.*'  Hom.  Hymn,  Fyth.  Apoll.  12  (190).  Iliad,  vi.  857. 
Odyss.  Tiii.  580. 

"  Hes.  Theog.  524.  535.     Find.  01.  yii.  100.     PUto,  Critiu,  p.  109. 

>>  **ifMh*  ytyttari."  Hea.  Works,  107.  Find.  Nem.  vi  1.  Homer,  Hymn 
ApolL  159. 

''  Hea.  Fmg.  187,  supposed  to  have  once  formed  part  of  the  '*  Woika/*  and  to 
have  been  inserted  at  ▼.  120.     Comp.  Acat  Fhaenom.  108. 

'*  Viig.  Eclog.  Ti.  41.     Horace,  Ode,  L  8.  35. 
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blished  betweeD  them  '^  at  Mecone,  where  mortals  became  sub- 
ordinate and  dependent,  and  sacrifice  was  instituted  as  an 
acknowledgment  on  their  part  of  duty  and  allegiance.  But 
Prometheus,  who  represented  man  in  this  transaction,  the  first 
sacrificer,  or  ''  immolator  of  the  BuU/'  '*  defirauded  Zeus  and 
the  gods  by  putting  them  off  with  the  bones  aud  fat  of  the 
victim.  In  other  words^  sacrifice,  one  of  the  arts  ascribed 
to  Prometheus  ^^^  was  so  contrived,  under  his  management,  as  to 
appear  like  a  deception  practised  on  the  gods^';  man,  though 
theoretically  their  comrade  and  messmate,  appears  in  practice 
to  engross  the  whole  of  nature's  abundance,  and  the  sacrifices 
of  the  Greeks  which  were  not  Holocausts,  but  often  consisted 
of  the  more  insignificant  and  otherwise  useless  parts  of  the 
animal  ^*,  would  seem  to  be  an  equally  unfair  apportionment. 
"  Henceforth,"  says  Hesiod,  citing  a  well-known  fact  in  cor- 
roboration of  its  assumed  origin,  *'  the  children  of  men  to  this 
day  bum  the  white  bones  on  the  sacrificial  altars."'®  No 
notice  is  here  taken  of  that  recondite  Pantheism  which  con- 
templated in  sacrifice  the  abandonment  of  the  soul  to  God, 
typified  by  the  spilling  of  the  blood  which  was  the  life" ;  since 
life  is  the  proper  tribute  and  perquisite  of  life's  Author,  and  the 
Magi,  after  this  essential  oblation,  scrupled  not  to  divide  the 
whole  of  the  remaining  flesh  to  be  eaten  by  the  worshippers**. 
The  common  Greek  was  tmfamiliar  with  such  ideas,  and  with 

^«  "  tsfifwr*."  Schol.  Find.  Nem.  ix.  123.  "  t^*  9t  •*  4%-  3itW«»rt  r«f  rifM^:* 
Comp.  Heft.  Theog.  v.  111.  882.   Atchyl.  Prom.  Bothe.  426.  Schol.  Theog.  v.  535. 

'•  Pliny,  N.  H.  vii.  57,  ad  fin. 

^  ^schyl  Pr.  Blomf.  502.  Pliny,  ubi  anp.  Oomp.  Diod.  8.  y.  75.  Hymn, 
Here.  t.  115. 

^*  Similar  to  the  trick  by  which  Noma  laid  the  foundation  of  sacrificial  sabfttitu- 
tion.  Amob.  adv.  Gent.  y.  1.  Qyid,  Fast  iiL  82.  Plutarch,  yit.  Numa.  Pauj. 
ii.  11.  7. 

'•  Weiftke'B  Prom.  p.  245.  Vo»»,  Briefe,  yol.  ii.  p.  856.  Lennep  to  Hesiod,  Th. 
556.     Nitssch  to  Odyss.  yol  i.  p.  223.     JEschyl.  Prom.  488,  Bothe. 

"  Theog.  557.    Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vii.  p.  847,  Potter. 

*'  Levit.  xvii.  11.  Virg.  iEn.  ix.  349.  "Nulla  expiatio  nisi  per  sanguinem," 
says  the  Talmud.     Tract.  Joma.  fol.  5".     Heb.  ix.  22. 

^  Stnibo,  xy.  732. 
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the  connected  doctrine  of  sacramental  communion.  He  looked 
on  sacrifice  as  a  sacred  banquet,  at  which  the  gods,  if  pro- 
pitious, were  still,  as  in  the  olden  time,  personally  present  '*, 
and  an  unequal  division  of  the  animal  was  therefore  an  im- 
position to  which  they  must  have  unwillingly  submitted.  It 
was  for  this  reason,  says  Hesiod,  that  Zeus  withheld  fire  from 
mortals ;  then  Prometheus  stole  some  in  a  hollow  reed  (whose 
dry  pith  is  said  to  be  still  used  as  tinder  in  the  Levant),'*  to 
the  great  mortification  of  Zeus,  who  was  chafed  and  galled  with 
bitter  resentment ; 

"  hunt  Ym^  tU94i  4ttfaM 
Z«t*  v^ifi^tfUTtif,  t)^»>Mn  h  fuf  ^iXn  Sr§^,** 

Man  in  turn  was  deceived  by  a  stratagem  of  Zeus,  who  created 
woman  to  be  his  plague  and  bane;  and  Prometheus  himself 
was  chained  to  a  rock  where  an  eagle  devoured  his  liver. 

The  story  of  Mecone  has  been  conjectured  to  imply  the 
introduction  of  the  Olympian  gods  into  Peloponnesus '^t  Pro- 
metheus representing  both  the  cunning  of  the  more  ancient 
deity  and  the  corresponding  character  of  the  people.  The  life 
of  the  savage,  in  its  intervals  of  activity,  seems  as  a  series 
of  stratagems  practised  on  nature  or  his  fellows ;  in  his  desul- 
tory efforts  he  betrays  no  consciousness  of  external  uniform 
law  or  of  action  regulated  by  conforming  principle.  Each 
expedient  is  a  theft  or  advantage  wrung  by  systematic  selfish- 
ness from  a  grudging  taskmaster,  or  if  before  the  hypothetic 
**  Fall"  he  learned  the  useful  arts  from  his  patron  deity,  Aris- 
tsBUs,  Dionysus,  or  Prometheus,  the  friendly  genius  associated 
with  his  age  of  innocence  sinks  into  inferiority  when  compared 
with  the  mysterious  Mahadeva  of  deeper  reflection,  the  per- 

3^  "  Bst  enim  hoc  solenne  u%  Dii  aacris  suis  intersint  et  in  lis  epulari  dicantur, 
'undo  ad  aacrificia  et  Mcra  'proficisci'  solent— quo  pertinent  etiam  Lectiaternia  Ro- 
manorum/*  Heyne  to  Iliad,  i.  424.  525.  Odyss.  vii.  208.  Find.  01.  viii.  68. 
Qen.  viii.  21.     See  Lucian  s  Prometheus,  Aristo{ihuiie6  in  the  **  Birds/'  &c. 

2*  VVeiske's  Prom.  p.  211.  ^schyl.  Pioni.  \0\),  Bothe.  Pliny,  N.  H.  xiii.  23. 
Welcker,  Trilogie,  8. 

'^  GotUiog  to  Hesiod,  Theog.  535. 
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soniiication  of  resistless  and  immoral,  because  unintelligible 
power.  The  conception  of  divine  wisdom  is  formed  according 
to  the  actual  standard  of  human  wisdom ;  where  the  one  is  mis- 
conceived, the  other  is  misdirected.  Experience  must  precede 
science,  and  the  first  arts  are  therefore  necessarily  empirical ; 
but  since  empirical  art  resembles  a  trick  more  than  a  rightful 
acquisition,  the  wisdom  of  the  early  Deity  bore  the  semblance 
of  cunning  or  deceit**,  and  as  men  were  supposed  to  have  cri- 
minally purloined  the  divine  attribute  by  eating  the  forbidden 
fruit,  so  Prometheus  by  stealing  fire  to  benefit  manldnd,  com- 
mitted an  outrage  upon  heaven.  The  discovery  of  fire  being 
the  condition  of  that  of  the  arts,  this  theft  became  enlarged 
by  explanation  into  the  general  communication  of  know- 
ledge'^; and  it  was  but  varying  the  expression  of  the  same 
idea  to  say  with  the  historian  Duris^,  that  the  offence  con- 
sisted in  making  overtures  to  the  goddess  Athene,  understood 
as  an  emanation  of  the  divine  Metis'*,  though  the  foundation 
of  the  legend  had  probably  been  laid  in  that  ancient  cosmo- 
gonic  intermarriage  of  Athene  with  celestial  fire  from  which 
sprang  the  Ionian  Apollo  "^  and  the  commemorative  Attic  torch 
race.  Tantalus,  too,  once  the  favourite  of  heaven,  had  offended 
by  purloining,  not  indeed  the  fire  of  the  gods,  but  their  secrets, 
or  their  nectar  and  ambrosia^',  and  giving  them  to  mortals. 
The  original  aspect  of  his  legend  may  perhaps  be  more  clearly 
seen  in  that  version  of  it  which  made  his  crime  similar  to  that 
of  Cronus  and  Typhon,  the  destruction  of  his  own  beautiful 
offspring,  the  beauty  of  nature's  life,  offered  by  him  as  food  on 
the  table  of  the  gods,  but  of  which  the  only  part  actually  con- 

*  Comp.  Herod,  ii.  121.  172;  iii.  4.    Soph.  Philoct.  1222.     Hence  probably 
the  Telchines  are  "/3«r««»M*'  and  "f4§n^** 

^  Comp.  Plato,  Protag.  321^.    Pbileb.  142.     Theophiastns  and  Cicero  in  Schol. 
Apollon.  Rh.  ii.  1248.     Cic.  Tiuc.  v.  3.     Serrios  to  ^neid,  vi.  42. 

*  Schol.  Apollon.  u.  b.  ''*  Hes.  Theog.  886. 

^  Cic.  N.  D.  iu.  22.     Proclus  ad  Tinue.  p.  80.     Wyttenbach  to  Plutarch,  Isis 
and  Osiris,  p.  453.     Schol.  (Edip.  Colon.  55.     Hemsterhuis*  Lucian,  i  197. 
»»  Pind.  01.  i.  97. 
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sumed  was  the  prolific  shoulder  ",  which  Ceres  every  year  may 
be  said  to  devour  and  to  renew ;  or  that  which  attributed  to 
him  the  rape  elsewhere  said  to  have  been  perpetrated  by  his 
father,  the  disappearance  of  the  beautiful  boy,  for  which  he  was 
sentenced  to  bear  the  punishment  of  the  stone,  or  the  superin- 
cumbent world  ".  Tantalus,  husband  of  Clytemnestra,  son  of 
Thyestes,  Bronteus,  or  Pluto '^,  is  an  Agamemnon  or  Zeus 
inferus*',  and  the  stone  suspended  over  his  head  is  not  the 
solar  rock  apparently  hinted  by  Euripides  **,  the  dread  of  Goths 
and  Thracians  '^,  but  rather  the  penalty  of  Perithous,  the  stone 
of  Ascalaphus  or  Niobe,  that  which  killed  Idas,  and  stunned 
Hercules  "•,  the  desolated  earth,  or  the  stony  influence  of  win- 
ter. He  may  be  an  emblem  of  the  sun,  to  whom  horses  were 
sacrificed  on  the  Taletum  in  Taygetus  ** ;  he  was  chained  to 
Sipylus,  a  name  significant  of  Hades  '^,  for  concealing  as  Sol 
inferus  the  golden  dog  of  the  zodiac,  which  Pandarens^'  had 
stolen  out  of  a  Cretan  temple^;  or  he  may  represent  the 
brazen  giant  Talus,  the  sun's  heat  in  its  injurious  excess, 
scorching  the  hapless  stranger^*,  which  in  Tartarus  may  be 
supposed  to  banish  the  "lymphse  fugaces"  from  his  own  lips. 
Prometheus,  too,  is  Nature  moralised;  he  is  the  luminary 
typical  both  of  divine  beneficence  and  mental  illumination 
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**  A  part  which,  for  mystic  reaaons,  waa  coniidered  sacred.  Dionysaa  himself 
sprang  from  the  thigh  of  Zens.  The  Scythians  threw  the  right  shoulder  of  the  vic- 
tim to  the  gods  (Herod,  iv.  62 ;  comp.  Hansen,  Ost  Buropa  nach  Herodot  262) ;  the 
bull  Apis  was  wounded  in  the  same  member;  so,  too,  was  Minerra,  and  the  earth  in 
consequence  became  barren.     (Pans.  viii.  28.) 

**  Schol.  Bur.  Orett  972.  **  Fans.  ii.  22. 

**  Comp.  Vossius  de  Idolatrii,  p.  60. 

*  Strabo,  yii.  802.  '^  Bnrip.  Crest.  ▼.  s. 

»  Pans.  ix.  11.  »  Pans.  iii.  20. 

**  "9vXm  At^tuf  hence  Pluto  is  called  IlvXa^mf. 

*^  Hermes-Cynocephalus,  who  also,  as  representing  that  nnirersal  spy,  the  sun, 
denounces  the  thefi.    Hymn  to  Ceres,  t.  62. 

<•  Pans.  r.  80.    Schol.  Odyss.  T,  518 ;  %  66.     Creux.  S.  iii  824. 

**  Crenz.  S.  i.  88.     Apollon.  Rh.  iv.  1652.     Yirg.  JBn.  iii.  140. 

**  Find.  Carm.  in  Defect  Solis,  6. 
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Stealing  from  Hephaestus  or  from  Zeus,  in  his  human  charac- 
ter, the  ray  which  he  freely  dispenses  in  his  divine,  and  in 
his  wintry  banishment  su£fering  the  penalty  of  human  vicis- 
situde, while  the  devouring  of  his  liver,  supposed  to  mean  the 
corroding  cares  of  life  ^',  was,  in  its  original  intention,  like  the 
enfeeblement  of  Hercules,  or  the  mutilation  of  Zeus,  a  symbol 
of  the  decay  of  vegetation  in  the  season  of  the  suns  decline**. 
It  is  then  that  the  god  consummates  his  robbery  and  his  sacri- 
fice ;  he  steals  our  goods  and  lives,  the  herds  of  the  sun  and 
the  quiver  of  ApoUo^  the  face  of  heaven  is  mocked  with  the 
bare  skeleton  of  Nature*^,  while  her  treasures  and  her  beauty 
are  hidden  in  the  grave. 


§  18. 

THE   PROMETHEUS   OF   iESCHYLUS. 

The  Prometheus  of  iBschylus  unites  in  one  person  the  four 
beings  mythically  connected  as  brothers,  but  who  here  are  in 
fact  only  the  several  moral  aspects  of  the  mind;  Atlas  re- 
presenting endurance  ^ ;  Menoetius,  impatient  presumption 
(i^f«f,  which  brings  down  ari?,  or  oiros,  destruction') ;  Epime- 

**  Schol.  Hes.  Theog.  623.  Weiske's  From.  290.  The  livef  was  thought  to  be 
the  seat  of  paanon  and  anxiety  (Aristot  ProbL  80 ;  Horace,  passim) ;  the  vultures 
of  Tityos,  like  the  eagle  of  Frometheus,  are  therefore  the  anger  and  curse  of 
humanity.  (Lucret.  iii.  997.)  Fherecydes  mentions  the  ingenious  addition  that  the 
daily  waste  of  the  liver  was  restored  during  the  night,  that  is,  by  rest  in  sleep,  or 
during  the  repose  of  winter. 

^'  The  incident  was  sometimes  supposed  to  happen  every  third  day  (Cic.  Tusc. 
ii.  9),  i.  e.  on  the  last  of  the  three  seasons  of  the  ancient  year. 

^  Comp.  the  story  about  the  bones  of  Orpheus,  which  when  beheld  by  the  sun 
were  the  signal  of  the  devastation  of  the  state  of  Libethra  by  a  wild  boar.  Faus. 
ix.  80.  5 ;  and  Infr.  vol.  2. 

*  Frometheus,  like  Atlas,  is  inventor  of  shipping  (^schyl.  131.  476);  and  hus- 
band of  Hesione.     (lb.  642.     Schol.  Eur.  Fhoeniss.  1136.) 

*  Thus  Frometheus  is  finally  hurled  to  Tartarus. 
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theus,  or  afterthought,  the  verbal  antithesis  to  ''  forethought," ' 
the  personified  ignorance  and  folly  of  uncivilised  man,  at  once 
the  slave  and  dupe  of  heaven,  a  being  agitated  by  peipetaal 
fear,  and  apparently  the  most  destitute  and  unprotected  of  the 
animal  creation^.  This  condition,  which  the  Hesiodic  poet 
would  represent  as  following  the  golden  age,  and  as  an  in- 
fliction of  divine  anger *»  is  assumed  in  ^schylus  as  original ; 
''men  had  eyes,  but  they  saw  not;  ears  had  they,  but  they 
heard  not ;  like  dreams  they  passed  long  years  in  a  life  of  wild 
disorder ;  they  knew  no  art  of  construction  either  in  brick  or 
wood,  but  lived  under  ground,  like  the  tiny  ant,  in  sunless 
caverns."'  Man  seemed  as  if  devoted  to  destruction  by  the 
circumstances  of  his  position  ,*  and  the  Deity  is  said  to  have 
actually  willed  the  annihilation^  of  the  whole  race,  and  the 
replacing  it  by  another*.  By  rescuing  men  firom  ibis  dis- 
astrous state,  Prometheus  became  in  a  double  sense  their 
parent,  and  as  it  were,  creator*;  he  effected  their  rescue  by 
giving  them  the  resources  of  the  "wisdom"  of  an  early  age, 
especially  that  most  cherished  possession  of  the  gods'*,  fire,  the 
"  help  of  helps,"  the  teacher  of  all  art, 

irm^nt  f^^t$  mf mii  mm  fuymg  if^" 


*  Hence  Promethens  is  Pandora's  husband,  and  is  liable  to  intemperate  passions, 
lb.  886.  481.    Schol.  ApoUon.  Rh.  iii.  1085. 

«  Plato,  Protag.  821*.  Plutarch  de  Portun&,  98'.  Hersehel's  Nat.  Philos.  1. 
Bpimetheus  is  the  aberration,  Prometheus  the  presnmptaons  and  triamftJumt  career 
of  reason.    (Hor.  Od.  I  8.  25.  27.) 

*  Hes.  Works,  47.  90.    Theog.  518. 

*  AschyL  Prom.  456.  Comp.  the  passage  quoted  from  Le  Condamine,  in  n«  25 
to  bk.  4  of  Bobertson's  America. 

^  "«irr«r«f  yttff  t»  «*«#."  That  is,  the  severe  aq>ect  of  Nature,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  haye  laid  plans  to  thin  mankind,  an  idea  broached  by  Stasinus,  and  re- 
peated by  Euripides.    Helen.  40. 

*  Prom.  240. 

*  Buseb.  Pr.  Br.  z.  10,  p.  491' ;  zL  18,  p.  539.  The  creation  of  man  by  Pro- 
metheus (Hyg.  Fab.  142.  Ludan,  Prom.)  may  have  been  part  of  his  legitimate 
functions  as  Hermes-Demiuigus. 

**  Lucian,  ib.  8. 
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or,  as  Plato  terms  it,  he  stole  the  ioventive  arts,  and  also  tne 
fire  necessary  to  practise  them*\  The  paradoxical  offence 
involved  in  his  humane  interposition  can  be  ascribed  only 
to  imperfect  notions  of  the  moral  character  of  Deity,  and  to  the 
artificial  arrangements  of  mythical  systems  in  which  those 
notions  had  been  incorporated;  for  the  acquisition  of  art  or 
knowledge  could  appear  in  itself  reprehensible  only  to  the 
fanciful  admirers  of  a  golden  age,  not  to  those  who,  like 
iSschylus,  saw  the  savage  state  in  its  true  light.  But  the 
graver  error  arising  out  of  tiie  poetical  misrepresentations  of 
Deity  still  ccmtinued  to  defy  the  advance  of  philosophy.  The 
attempt  to  allegorise  natural  appearances  had  produced  images 
as  revolting  to  humanity  as  inconsistent  with  probability.  Yet 
the  oldest  notion  of  Deity  was  rather  indefinite  than  repulsive. 
The  positive  degradation  was  of  later  growth.  The  God  of 
nature  reflects  the  changeful  character  of  the  seasons,  varying 
from  dark  to  bright.  Alternately  angry  and  serene,  and  lavish- 
ing abundance  which  she  again  withdraws,  nature  seems  inex- 
plicably capricious,  and  though  capable  of  responding  to  the 
highest  requisitions  of  the  moral  sentiment  through  a  general 
comprehension  of  her  mysteries,  more  liable  by  a  partial  or 
hasty  view  to  become  darkened  into  a  Siva  or  Saturn,  a  patron 
of  fierce  orgies  or  blood-stained  altars.  All  the  older  poetical 
personifications,  Zeus  as  well  as  Prometheus,  exhibit  traces  of 
this  ambiguity.  They  are  neither  wholly  immoral  nor  purely 
beneficent  The  Homeric  Zeus  is  by  turns  strong  and  weak, 
wise  and  foolish>  malevolent  and  good.  The  Zeus  whom 
Hesiod  asserts  to  be  unequalled  in  power  and  wisdom  is  a 
jealous  tyrant  outwitted  **  by  a  skilful  rival,  who  in  the  dramatic 
arrangement  monopolises  the  aspect  of  goodness;  and  it  is 
evident  that  the  misconception  arising  out  of  the  inability  of 
the  human  mind  to  harmonise  the  presumed  attributes  of  Pro- 
vidence, and  the  consequent  tendency  to  part  them  into  distinct 

"  Frotag.  iL  •.    Diod.  S.  i.  8.    Pfiny,  N.  H.  xzxvi.  27.    FaiiB.  il.  19.  5.    Lncret 
▼.  lOlS.  1105. 
"  Zeus  il  deceired  (Theog.  665),  jet  not  dmn^fA  ^h.  551). 

VOL.  I.  O   Q 
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penomficatioiiB,  could  be  snnnoimted  only  by  redracing  the 
steps  of  error,  and  by  discovering  a  means  of  reconciling  or 
reuniting  the  functions  provisionaUy  separated.    In  the  sepa- 
rate developments  of  the  characters  of  Prometheus  and  Zeus, 
goodness  and  power  had  been  severed ;  nay,  the  divine  attri- 
butes had  been  disproportionately  shared  between  the  rivals, 
Prometheus  the  beneficent,  being  in  a  moral  sense  more  truly  a 
god  than  the  all-powerful  Zeus.     So  long  as  the  separation 
continued,  and  the  paramount  being  was  allowed  to  be  tyran- 
nically severe,  Prometheus  might  retain  his  better  aspect,  and 
must  have  procured  the  benefits  bestowed  on  man  either  clan- 
destinely, or  in  defiance  of  his  superior.    If  on  the  other  hand 
the  moral   dignity  of  the  Supreme  Being  were  consistently 
upheld,  Prometheus,  as  his  adversary,  should  have  become 
a  daemon.     Yet  ^schylus  continues  to  claim  for  him  the 
highest  sympathies  of  his  audience,  ascribing  to  him  the  whole 
circle  of  cotemporary  human  accomplishments,  adding  to  the 
list  of  useful  arts  the  philosophical  discoveries  of  the  Pytha- 
goreans ;  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how  the  beneficent  ally 
who  ended  the  state  of  barbarism  described  by  the  poet^'  should 
have  been  supposed  to  have  met  with  anything  but  approval 
firom  the  exalted  Being  whom  he  recognises  in  Zeus.     Zeus  is 
described  as  ''  King  of  kings,  most  blessed  among  the  blessed, 
among  the  perfect  most  perfect,  Jove  supreme  in  felicity.  Lord 
of  endless  duration — by  whose  favour  alone  any  device  attains 
completion,  who  knows  no  superior,  whose  word  is  equivalent 
to  his  act,  who  directs  Fate  itself  by  the  hoary  laws  of  anti- 
quity."*^    And  whatever  licence  may  have  been  allowed  to 
poets  in  the  treatment  of  mythical  subjects,  it  seems  strange 
that  ^schylus,  whose  respect  for  religion  is  undoubted,  and 
who  aUudes  to  the  progress  of  Athenian  scepticism  as  a  subject 
of  painful  interest  ^'^  should  have  made  Prometheus  a  hero 
bearing  up  undauntedly  under  unmerited  suffering,  and  Zeus, 
whom  he  identifies  with  the  Supreme  Being,  as  his  oppressor. 

"  ▼.  442.  ^*  SiipplicM,  486.  524.  640.  602. 

**  Agam.  862  with  Blomfield's  QloMRry. 
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It  is  this  seemiDg  anomaly  which  makes  the  historical  and 
philosophic  interest  of  the  tragedy,  ^schylus  only  dramatises 
established  characters,  and  a  well-known  story.  He  follows 
the  role  common  to  painters  and  writers  of  adopting  familiar 
incidents  for  their  subject,  and  of  addressing  the  ear  or  eye  in 
the  most  intelligible  way'*.  Though  the  hero  is  exalted  at  the 
expense  of  a  superior  God,  yet  the  legend  is  admissible  because 
presented  in  its  orthodox  shape,  or  rather  in  an  improved  one, 
being  freed  by  iEschylus  from  some  of  its  grosser  accom- 
paniments. We  know  how  readily  men  accept  received  opinions 
on  the  most  important  subjects  in  order  to  evade  the  trouble 
and  responsibility  of  thought,  how  little  they  are  starUed  by 
the  inherent  contradictions  of  things  accredited  as  holy;  how 
from  custom  they  unthinkingly  assume  as  plausible  and  digni- 
fied ideas  the  most  improbable  and  revolting,  and  practically 
escape  the  demoralising  tendency  of  the  oft-repeated  legend  by 
allowing  it  to  pass  as  an  inexplicable  mystery  which  they  must 
respect,  but  shrink  from  too  rigidly  interpreting.  Banked 
among  '^ vofM^ofuva"  that  is,  exempted  by  custom  and  autho- 
rity from  the  condemnation  which  would  infallibly  have  at- 
tached to  the  direct  announcement  of  inconsistent  though  less 
exceptionable  doctrine,  the  Promethean  legend  might  have 
peculiar  recommendations  to  the  sympathies  of  an  Athenian 
audience.  In  the  hands  of  the  veteran  of  the  Persian  war, 
Prometheus,  though  an  ancient  national  Deity,  is  rather  a 
political  being  than  a  theological  one ;  he  is  the  patriot  opposed 
to  the  tyrant;  the  ''vir  Justus  et  tenax  propositi"  to  the 
''vultus  instantis  tyranni."  Zeus,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a 
repulsive  picture  of  arbitrary  suspicious  power ;  and  his  ingra- 
titude to  his  former  ally  gives  occasion  to  remark  that  "  despots 
always  feel  a  morbid  distrust  of  their  own  supporters  and 
friends." "  With  -^schylus,  as  with  all  reflecting  minds,  the 
notion  of  Deity  had  risen  far  above  the  popular  standard ;  yet 
as  the  general  audience  could  not  but  acquiesce  in  received 

»•  Hor.  An  Poet  110.  18a  "  v.  225. 
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tradidons,  the  poet  was  enabled  to  give  effect  to  his  plan 
by  treating  Zeus  after  the  manner  of  Homer,  now  exalting  him 
as  god  of  the  philosopher  and  moralist,  and  again  aUowing  him 
as  a  being  subordinate  to  "  Necessity  *'  to  bear  the  full  weight 
of  the  vices  attached  to  his  technical  character.  The  whole 
dramatic  interest  consists  in  the  severance  and  contrast  of  the 
two  phases  of  divinity.  Yet  so  long  as  a  being  like  Pro- 
metheus was  allowed  to  share  divine  attributes,  it  mnst  have 
been  felt  that  the  throne  of  Olympus  was  inadequately  filled. 
Had  the  poetical  mythology  undergone  the  thorough  reform  it 
required,  it  would  probably  have  been  impossible  for  the 
tragedy  of  iBschylus  to  be  conceived  or  represented.  At  the 
time  of  the  representation  the  public  mind  was  rapidly  ap- 
proaching the  crisis  which  ever  awaits  the  imprisonment  of 
a  progressive  power  within  an  unalterable  creed.  Fanaticism, 
however,  was  still  far  more  potent  than  philosophy ;  and  philo- 
sophy itself  had  been  discouraged  in  its  outset,  its  wings  had 
struck  the  barriers  of  its  aspiring  flight,  and  Xenophanes  and 
Heraclitus  had  exemplified  an  intellectual  "  fall"  in  the  melan- 
choly recognition  of  the  impossibility  of  certain  knowledge. 
Under  these  circumstances  a  judicious  reformer  might  hope  to 
find  a  palliative  though  despondent  of  a  cure;  he  might  re- 
commend the  wisdom  of  submitting  to  what  was  inevitable,  and 
though  baffled  in  the  attempt  to  gain  an  absolute  knowledge  of 
God,  he  might  succeed  in  removing  some  of  the  many  degrad- 
ing superstitions  which  had  perverted  the  conception  of  him. 


§  U. 

THE   PHILOSOPHY   OF   MODERATION. 

So  long  as  mythology  continued  to  maintain  the  rigidity  of 
its  forms,  all  that  moral  wisdom  could  effect  would  be  to  adapt 
itself  to  the  system  it  could  not  materially  change.  It  at- 
tempted, however,  to  regulate  in  some  measure  the   notions 
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formed  of  God  as  well  as  the  conduct  to  be  pursued  by  man. 
Both  Pindar  and  ^schylus'  endeayoured  to  Improve  the 
popular  religion  by  placing  the  character  of  the  gods  in  the 
most  favourable  light.  What  Xenophanes  attempted  to  re- 
construct^ Pindar  more  prudently  tries  only  to  correct  With 
this  view  he  abstains  from  using  any  language  respecting  the 
Deity  but  what  is  laudatory' ;  and  pointedly  disapproves  the 
immoral  stories  circulated  by  older  poets^  that  "  sx6^a  copa,"  * 
which  would  fill  heaven  with  jealousy  and  strife.  Those 
ancient  legends  which  many  repeat,  but  which  few  understand, 
which  in  the  sweet  strains  of  Homer  are  suggestive  of  wisdom 
to  the  intelligent,  but  with  the  many  require  interpretation^, 
may  now,  he  thinks,  be  advantageously  passed  over  in  silence', 
since  most  men  have  but  a  blind  heart';  if  we  allude  to  them 
at  all,  we  ought  to  speak  of  the  gods  respectfully  and  decor 
rously.  Pindar,  however,  as  well  as  ^Sschylus,  refers  to  the 
envy  of  the  gods^,  to  their  hostility  to  pride  and  rivalry";  but 
the  use  of  this  phrase  had  become  inveterate,  and  had  so  lost  a 
part  of  its  objectionable  meaning.  But  supposing  the  Deity  to 
be  reaUy  the  harsh  and  also  irresistible  Being  he  is  represented^ 
the  obvious  policy  of  man  is  submission.  Hence  the  cele- 
brated  doctrine  of  moderation  preached  by  Hesiod  and  Hero* 
dotus,  the  "  wisdom"  of  the  seven  sages',  and  also  the  morality 
of  the  tragic  chorus*".  The  moral  lore  of  Hesiod  corresponds 
with  the  character  of  his  Deity,  consisting  in  resignation  as 
opposed  to  Titanic  presumption" ;  the  latter  behaviour  being 
denounced  as  foolish  and  "  Epimethean,"  rather  than  as  sinful 
or  impious.  To  the  heroic  notion  which  held  man  to  be  nearly 
allied  to  gods,  courageous  enterprise,  and  even  rivalry  with 

I  Comp.  Aristopfa.  Ran.  1053. 

'  Oly.  i.  56.  83.    Comp.  Theocrit  Id.  26.  38. 

'  Oly.  ix.  56.  *  01.  ii.  152.  »  Nem.  v.  32. 

•  Nem.  vii.  34.  '  Pyth.  x.  82.  •  Pyth.  it  21. 

^  A  policy  characteristically  attributed  to  women  and  old  men. 
'^  Works  and  Days,  105.     Theog.  534.  613. 
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higher  natures  would  seem  not  crime  but  virtue^';  and  the 
task  of  the  moralist  in  regard  to  this  feeling  would  be  to 
restrain  it  within  rational  limits.  Hence  the  Hesiodean  maxim 
of  the  half  being  better  than  the  whole ;  the  fable  of  the  vul- 
ture and  nightingale;  the  complaints  of  the  extravagance  of 
women ;  the  reiterated  remonstrances  on  the  folly  of  opposing 
Zeus,  or  of  attempting  to  deceive  him.  The  same  moral 
''sophia"  was  advocated  by  Pindar,  and  forms  the  providential 
theory  of  jEschylus".  "It  may  be  true,"  says  Pindar",  "that 
gods  and  men  are  of  kindred  origin;  but  their  powers  and 
estate  are  widely  different ;  man  is  as  a  vain  shadow,  while  the 
gods  enjoy  the  changeless  stability  of  heaven."  It  would, 
therefore,  be  ridiculous  to  suppose  that  God  can  be  really 
jealous  of  man.  There  was,  indeed,  an  old  saying  that  with 
each  good  the  gods  award  two  evils**;  but  the  supposition  that 
calamity  proceeds  from  Providence,  or  that  Ate  is  Jove's  daugh- 
ter*", is  only  a  figurative  intimation  of  the  Divine  Omnipo- 
tence, since  fate  and  the  will  of  Zeus  are  identical".  All  that 
is  really  meant  is  the  maxim  of  general  experience  that  pros- 
perity when  excessive  lasts  not  long";  that  the  immoderately 
sweet  is  often  exchanged  for  the  bitter'*;  and  that  the  moat 
favoured  of  heaven  may  experience  the  most  cruel  reverses '^ 
In  this  sense  only  can  evil  be  attributed  to  God ;  for  it  is  he 
who  is  the  author  of  every  good  and  perfect  gift;  from  him 
alone  proceeds  every  virtue  and  excellence'*;  without  his  aid  no 
aim  can  prosper". 

All  morality  depends  on  a  just  appreciation  of  our  relations 

*'  "Aftm:*     That  of  Hexculei,  for  instance.     Creos.  8.  ii.  81.    Comp.  G«n. 
xxxii.  28. 

*'  "  ir»vn  /MiTfi  r§  m^rt  But  tmrrnggf.**     JBtchyL  Bomen.  529. 

•*  Nem.  Ti  1.    Pyth.  viu.  186. 

"  PytL  iii  146.  "  OL  xii.  8. 

"  Nem.  iv.  99.  ••  Pyth.  iii.  190. 

>*  IftthsL  Tii.  89.    Conf.  Burip.  Frag.  26.  80. 

»  Pyth.  u.  49 ;  viiL  20. 

*'  01.  X.  10.     Pyth.  ii.  90 ;  ▼.  38 ;  viii.  92.     Nem.  ii.  1 ;  ix.  29.     Islhm.  iii.  6. 

»  01.  ix.  156.     Nem.  viii.  27. 
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to  God,  our  neighbour,  and  our  own  interest.  Pindar's  theory 
of  moral  obligation  is  founded  on  a  consideration  of  what 
is  "av^fi  eoiKog"**  what  is  fitting  and  becoming,  the  duties 
imposed  by  man's  relative  position.  Man  is  insignificant  and 
weak ;  he  is  liable  not  only  to  a  thousand  vicissitudes'^  but  to 
errors  of  judgment,  which  prevent  him  fi-om  foreseeing  what 
the  day  will  bring  forth*',  or  whether  that  which  now  seems 
advantageous  will  eventually  turn  out  so*.  Hence  the  neces- 
sity for  resignation  to  the  will  of  an  overruling  Providence, 
which  awards  prosperity  and  adversity  according  to  its  dis- 
cretion", and  which  may  make  ns  forget  misfortune  by  a 
return  of  preponderating  good".  Hence,  too,  the  obligation  of 
piety  and  thankfulness,  for  these  to  a  dependent  being  are  the 
best  grounds  of  confidence  and  hope'*.  Hence  the  wisdom  of 
temperance  and  moderation,  since  God  loves  to  exalt  the  lowly 
and  to  humble  the  proud '^.  AH  the  duties  of  man  are  thus 
summed  up  in  a  due  appreciation  of  the  circumstances  of  his 
condition,  in  recollecting  that  mortal  things  suit  a  mortal 
being",  in  endeavouring  rightly  to  estimate  the  wide  interval 
between  himself  and  God^ ;  in  avoiding  perilous  extremes  and 
presumptuous  sins^'.  The  whole  of  Ethics  is  briefly  comprised 
in  the  adage  "  Enow  thyself." 

Had  Pindar  treated  the  story  of  Prometheus,  he  would 
doubtless  have  done  so  in  the  same  spirit ;  softening  the  cha- 
racter of  Zeus,  and  teaching  how  human  enterprise  and  genius, 
imperfect  without  divine  aid,  are  gradually  brought  under  sub- 
jection to  the  will  of  Heaven,  and  may  then  either  enjoy  with 
safety  or  bear  with  equanimity"^.  Man's  guardian  genius 
would  have  been  both  humbled  and  exalted ;  for  human  pru- 
dence is  subservient,  not  in  opposition,  to  the  will  of  Heaven ''; 

«  01.  i.  65.  »•  01.  vil  176.  **  Nem.  vi.  10. 

'^«  01.  ii.  60  J  vii  46.  "  Pyth.  Tiii.  86.  »  01.  ii.  86. 

»  Pyth.  viii.  78.     Isth.  iii.  7.  *  Pyth.  ii.  94. 

»«  Nem.  xi.  20.     Isth.  v.  18.  »  Nem.  i.  4. 

"  Uth.  Tii.  39.     Pyth.  iii.  69.  ^  Pyth.  v.  16. 
»  01.  vii.  80.     Pyth.  ▼.  85. 
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it  rather  fulfils  the  office  of  a  dirine  mediator  commissioned  to 
instruct  and  civilize  by  the  Author  of  all  excellence  and  wis- 
dom**, the  "Saviour"  Zeus*\  Transcendent  wisdom  is  far 
removed  firom  the  fabled  craft  of  Prometheus,  or  the  magic  art 
ascribed  by  wondering  savages  to  the  Telchines;  it  was  Minerva 
herself  who  communicated  the  arts,  and  who  gave  to  the 
Rhodian  workman  his  incomparable  pre-eminence*".  To 
^schylus  as  to  Pindar  it  was  impossible  that  the  divorce  of 
goodness  firom  power  should  be  permanent  The  paradoxical 
separation  permitted  for  the  temporary  purposes  of  the  drama 
would  in  the  interest  of  religion  cease  at  its  close.  The  re- 
union in  dramatic  representation  would  appear  as  a  recon- 
ciliation between  the  rival  parties,  and  a  denouement  such  as 
that  in  the  Eumenides,  flattering  to  the  national  vanity  of  the 
people  as  to  their  religious  prepossessions,  would  have  exhibited 
such  a  change  in  the  relative  situation  or  understanding  of  the 
characters  as  might  terminate  that  opposition  of  will  to  will 
which  seemed  at  first  insurmountable.  The  means  of  such 
a  reconciliation  were  prepared  beforehand  in  the  physical  pecu- 
liarities of  the  Nature- God,  and  the  latter  had  already  been 
applied  by  the  Orpheo-Pythagoreans  for  the  purpose.  Pro- 
metheus had  assisted  Zeus  against  the  other  Titans.  He  in- 
troduced the  worship  of  the  gods**,  distributed  their  offices**, 
in  short,  was  God.  In  relation  to  Zeus,  he  is  the  attribute  of 
providential  wisdom  separately  personified  as  his  adviser  or 
even  parent  *^  If  his  exaltation  represent  the  presumption  of 
human  will  opposed  to  divine,  in  his  physical  humiliation  he 
seems  to  undergo  human  vicissitude  and  the  consequences  of 
divine  displeasure.  In  the  higher  view  of  a  moral  Providence 
taken  by  ^schylus,  and  which  must  have  always  retained  its 
place  in  reflecting  minds  despite  the  veil  of  an  anthropistic 
mythology,  the  result  of  his  audacity  would  be  the  punishment 

"  Pyth.  i.  80.     01.  ix.  32.  »'  01.  v.  89. 

*•  01.  vii.  92.  99.     Welcker.  Tiilogie.  185.  "  Diod.  S.  i.  16. 

*'  JEwhyl  Prom.  437. 

**  Laur.  Lyd.  Bother,  p.  228. 
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of  sin*'  and  an  emblem  of  the  FalL  Man,  originally  an  almost 
automatic  part  of  nature,  became  estranged  fix>m  Deity  when 
he  first  assumed  the  functions  of  independent  will,  but  was 
reconciled  when  the  perversity  of  insubordinate  will  was  ac- 
knowledged to  be  sinful,  and  when  the  conformity  which  was 
once  mechanical  became  the  free  offering  of  reason.  It  may 
possibly  be  in  contemplation  of  such  a  conclusion  that  the  arts 
of  Prometheus  are  little  more  than  worldly  expedients,  that  he 
is  cunning  rather  thaoi  wise,  conferring  "blind  hope,"^'  and 
an  infatuated  insensibility  to  the  fear  of  death ;  moreover,  ex- 
hibiting many  failings  which  would  give  ample  occasion  for 
vindicating  the  equity  of  Zeus.  He  is  admonished  to  examine 
himself;  to  acknowledge  his  fault;  to  change  his  haughty 
bearing;  to  humble  his  implacable  passions;  in  short,  to  learn 
that  self-knowlege  and  discretion  which,  by  ^schylus  as  by 
Pindar,  is  esteemed  heaven's  best  gift^. 


Plato's  prometheus. 

The  modifications  in  the  fable  hinted  in  ^schylus  are  still 
more  boldly  carried  out  in  Plato.  Plato  dispenses  with  the 
mediation  of  Hercules,  and  makes  Prometheus  himself  the 
agent  instead  of  adversary  of  Zeus.  Fire  and  the  other  ele- 
ments were  boons  willingly  bestowed  by  Heaven' ;  and  that 
forgetfulness  of  death,  so  remarkable  in  men,  and  which  at  first 
seemed  like  infatuation,  is  another  beneficent  provision  from 
the  same  source'.  It  may  be  allowable  to  feign  that  Pro- 
metheus was  the  instrument  for  communicating .  these  divine 

«  JEichyl.  Prom.  260.  266.     Horace,  Ode  i.  3.  89. 

*"*  So  Schdman ;  Welcker,  howerer,  diacoTera  no  irony,  for  which,  indeed,  there 
ii  no  evidence  but  the  use  of  the  word  "  blind.*'     Conip.  Soph.  Antig.  615. 
**  "r«  <v  p^nuf:*     Agam.  900.  Blomf.  Bothe,  ▼.  166.     Find.  01.  iz  42. 
'  Comp.  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  3.  7. 
»  Plato,  Gorgias,  p.  523.     Schoman's  Prom.  127,  128. 
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gifts',  including  not  fire  only,  but  all  the  useful  arts  aooom- 
panying  its  use ;  in  reality  all  were  from  the  gods^.  These, 
however,  the  *' imx^of  copia  cuv  xi/fi,"  the  conveniences  of 
material  existence',  are  not  the  choicest  things  the  gods  be- 
stow ;  a  higher  wisdom,  a  divine  prerogative,  was  still  retained 
in  the  Acropolis  of  Zeus'.  Zeus,  far  from  being  the  adversary 
of  Prometheus  or  of  man,  was  apprehensive  only  lest  the  scanty 
endowments  bestowed  on  him  should  be  inefficient  for  hi3 
safety;  and  he  therefore  commissioned  another  divine  mes- 
senger, supposed  to  be  more  nearly  related  to  his  person 
(Hermes),  to  implant  in  every  human  soul  a  portion  of  his 
own  divine  wisdom,  the  germs  of  conscientiousness  and  equity 
required  for  the  preservation  of  society^.  The  mythical  ac- 
counts of  the  chaining,  the  defiance,  and  the  punishment, 
all  the  scandals  and  battles  of  the  gods,  are  allegories  difficult 
to  explain,  and  likely  to  prove  dangerous  subjects  of  familiar 
comment' ;  they  arose  out  of  a  misconception  of  the  Divine 
Nature,  when  men  took  for  the  object  of  their  worship  the 
d»mon  "Necessity"  instead  of  the  true  divinity  of  Love'. 
As  long  as  necessity  was  deified,  religion  was  slavery,  not  a 
reasonable  service  ^^;  and  while  the  character  of  gods  was 
blended  with  immoral  incidents,  their  example  might  be  quoted 
as  justifying  crime".  It  was  now  found  that  the  rash  use 
of  figurative  language  had  led  to  misconceptions  which  it 
became  equally  difficult  to  correct  or  to  reconcile  with  better 
information''.     The  symbolical  amours,  the  subserviency  of 


>  '<!»  0u0f  %m  n^ftnimt"     Plato,  PhUeb.  142.  16.    "itftnrml^t  n^tfuih* 
fturtu;*  &c     Protag.  820.     "  hsm  /»»t^"    Protag.  822. 

*  Coinp.  Xenoph.  Mem.  iv.  8.  7.  *  *'§mn^  rw  ^imT 

*  Xenoph.  Mem.  i.  1.  8.    Protag.  p.  821.  ^  jb.  822*. 

*  Plat  Rep.  ii  97.  878.    Creas.  8.  L  79. 

*  put  SympoB.  418.  417. 

*®  '*)#tfXiva^if  OtMf  I  n  ror  urw  m*  Ut^  Burip.  Oreat.  412.  "r«c  m  ^k«» 
myuyuM  hnrn  *rrm  ht  f  i^i*.**     PhoBnitMB,  1776.  Porson. 

»  Buripid.  Hippolyt.  451.  1488.  Plato,  Buthyphron,  p.  49*.  De  Leg.  xii. 
685*' ;  vi.  628.     Diog.  Laert.  p.  79^     Athenie,  x.  89. 

"  PUto,  Rep.  iL  378.  96. 
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one  god  to  another,  could  only  be  the  objects  of  a  blind  fatuity 
or  of  the  incredulous  scorn  which  regarded  them  as  the  "  de- 
plorable devices"  *•  of  poets.  It  had  become  necessary  to  clear 
up  these  fallacies,  and  to  revert  to  the  sounder  view  harmonis- 
ing with  the  natural  feeling  of  mankind.  Religion  would  have 
correctly  reflected  the  advance  of  moral  discrimination,  but  for 
that  unfortunate  adherence  to  the  merely  formal  and  conven- 
tional, which  attempted  to  retain  even  the  majestic  idea  of 
Zeus  within  some  of  the  antiquated  barriers  of  physical 
romance.  Even  the  poetical  representations  were  not  unmixed 
with  better  and  nobler  sentiments.  No  people  have  ever  deli- 
berately made  their  Deity  a  malevolent  or  guilty  being.  The 
simple  piety  which  ascribed  the  origin  of  all  things  to  Ood, 
took  all  in  good  part,  trusting  and  hoping  all  things.  The 
Supreme  Buler  was  at  first  looked  up  to  with  unquestioning 
reverence;  no  startling  discords  or  contradictions  had  yet 
raised  a  doubt  as  to  his  beneficence,  or  made  men  dissatisfied 
with  his  government  Fear  might  cause  anxiety,  but  could 
not  banish  hope,  still  less  inspire  aversion.  It  was  only  later, 
when  abstract  notions  began  to  assume  the  semblance  of 
realities,  and  when  new  or  more  distinct  ideas  suggested  uqw 
words  for  their  expression,  that  it  became  necessary  to  fix 
a  definite  barrier  between  evil  and  good.  Thenceforth  the 
better  elements  of  natural  religion  were  progressively  deve- 
loped by  the  culture  of  the  sentiments  and  understanding,  until 
man,  rising  from  the  appreciation  of  supreme  power  to  that  of 
wisdom  and  goodness,  made  his  God  the  "Healer"  and  "Sa- 
viour," and  purified  his  rites  in  proportion  as  he  exalted  his 
character.  But  the  development  of  evil  kept  pace  with  that  of 
good.  Evil  was  not  at  first  separated  into  physical  and  moraL 
The  same  word  applied  indifferently  to  both*^.  When  first 
separated  as  objects  of  thought,  they  were  still  allowed  to  con- 
tinue connected  as  cause  and  effect.     If  among  the  Greeks  the 

"' "  Wtiim«  A.#yM."    Eur.  Here.  Furens.  1337. 
^*  Volcker,  Japetus,  p.  40. 
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meritorious  and  atoning  character  of  pain  and  self-mortifica* 
tion,  such  as  ''taking  up  the  cross/'  ''forsaking  all,"  and 
"  dying  daily/'  was  less  prominently  developed  than  in  Chris- 
tian and  oriental  philosophy",  they  still  thought  as  did  the 
Jews^',  that  temporal  calamity  is  a  consequence  of  guilt  either 
in  the  sufferer  or  his  fathers " ;  that  the  city  of  the  righteous 
flourishes*',  while  storms  ravage  the  harvests  of  the  unjust'*; 
and  even  in  the  age  of  Demosthenes  it  required  all  the  skill  of 
the  orator  to  convince  the  men  of  Athens  of  the  meritorious 
character  of  well-meant  but  unsuccessful  endeavours.  It  fol- 
lowed that  a  certain  intermixture  of  good  and  evil  would  seem 
a  natural  necessity,  an  inevitable  accompaniment  of  human 
imperfection'®,  implying  no  censure  on  divine  justice.  And 
since  the  Greek  was  accustomed  to  spread  his  own  individuaUty 
over  the  objective  world  around  him,  the  theory  was  extended 
beyond  the  sphere  of  human  action,  to  account  for  the  vicissi- 
tudes of  Nature  herself,  who,  through  presumption  or  over 
liberality,  was  supposed  to  have  broken  the  laws  of  destiny,  and 
to  suffer  a  retributive  banishment,  imprisonment,  or  eclipse'^ 
When,  in  the  analysis  of  the  nature  of  evil,  penal  inflictions  had 
been  distinguished  from  moral  turpitude,  God  might  be  allowed 

'*  Comp.  Heb.  xii.  6.  ^  Bzod.  xz.  5.    John  iz.  2. 

^  The  "  trmXmm  fMiftftm^mf"  or  hereditary  visitations  among  the  Greeks  eone- 
sponded  to  the  punishments  of  "the  third  and  fourth  generation'*  among  the 
Hebrews,  a  doctrine  which,  when  carried  out,  involves  that  of  original  or  birth  sin. 
Conf.  Plutarch,  de  8er&  VindictSL,  ch.  xii.  Buripid.  Hipol.  y.  834,  p.  251.  Valckn. 
Phcenissae,  948.  Plato,  Phsedrus,  244.  Sophocles,  Antig.  585.  596.  Spanheim 
in  Oallim.  Hymn.  PalUuL  p.  607.  1  Kings  xzi.  29.  The  doctrine  oi  a  golden  age 
was  a  necessary  inference  from  this  theory,  for  if  evil  and  want  were  penal  inflic- 
tions, it  followed  that  they  had  not  been  aboriginal,  but  had  been  preceded  by 
a  happier  state. 

>*  Hes.  Works,  227.    iEschyl.  Agam.  674.    Bum.  830.    ChoSph.  892,  Bothe. 

'*  Iliad,  xvi.  392. 

""  Burip.  in  Plut  Isis  and  Osiris,  ch.  xlv.  Pind.  01.  ii.  62.  Soph.  Antig.  1140. 
JSdip.  Colon.  799.  **  w  ya^  itftts  t^ri  ^?v  trXn*  B$§vf  mnu  «•»«».'*  Soph.  Frag. 
Inc.  27.    Comp.  Bcclfts.  xxxriii.  1 5.     Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  68. 

''  As  ^Kulapiui,  ^schyl.  Agam.  913.     Prometheus,  lb.  Pr.  Bothr,  30.  258. 
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to  be  author  of  the  former,  though  not  of  the  latter''^.  To  ac- 
count for  moral  evil  it  became  necessary  to  devise  some  new 
expedient  suited  both  to  the  piety  and  self-complacency  of  the 
inventor,  such  as  the  perversity  of  women,  or  an  agent  distinct 
from  God,  a  Typhon  or  Ahriman,  obtained  either  by  dividing 
the  gods  into  two  classes'^*,  or  by  dethroning  the  ancient 
divinity,  and  changing  him  into  a  Deve  or  D»mon.  The  latter 
fate  often  overtook  the  first  deities  of  nature ;  they  were  either 
superseded  by  an  homonymous  rival,  or  divided  into  two  dis- 
tinct personalities.  Artemis  thus  became  morally,  as  well  as 
physically,  disunited  firom  Hecate,  Zeus  firom  the  Zeus 
\'a?i?iog"^*  of  the  shades.  Every  Chthonian  power  was  made 
emblematic  of  disaster.  Ares  of  disease  or  war,  Hermes  of 
fraud.  Hades  of  death,  and  Demeter,  in  her  character  of 
Erinnys^'^,  was  the  inward  feeling  of  horror  and  remorse,  trans- 
formed into  the  personified  official  avenger  of  Nature's  violated 
ordinances*'^.  It  was  through  a  similar  want  that  the  oriental 
devised  the  inherent  corruption  of  the  fleshly  and  material; 
that  the  Hebrew  transferred  to  Satan  everything  illegal  and 
immoral'^;  and  that  Greek  reflection  occasionally  adopting  the 
older  and  truer  view,  retorted  upon  man  the  obloquy  cast  on. 
these  creatures  of  his  imagination,  and  showed  how  he  has  to 
thank  himself  alone  for  his  calamities,  while  his  good  things 
are  the  voluntary  gift,  not  the  plunder  of  heaven.  Already 
Homer  had  made  Zeus  exclaim  in  the  Assembly  of  Olympus, 
"Grievous  it  is  to  hear  these  mortals  accuse  the  gods;  they 
pretend  that  evils  come  from  us ;  but  they  themselves  occasion 

^  Comp.  Origen  againtt  Gels.  314.  Amos  iii.  6.  lamblichos  explained  how  the 
diyine  ftn^ig  is  not  a  positive  infliction  of  wrath,  but  only  a  tempoiary  withholding  of 
beneficence,  or  as  when,  yolontsrily  placing  ourselves  in  the  shade  at  midday,  we 
depriye  onrselYes  of  the  full  boonty  of  heaven.     De  Myst.  L  IS. 

"  Porphyr.  Abstin.  ii.  S8,  S9. 

**  Or,  "x^^'t"    iBichyl.  Suppl.  207.     Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  1606. 

»  MiUler's  Bumemdes,  Tr.  p.  191.    Comp.  Iliad,  iii.  278  with  xix.  260. 

^  Hes.  Theog.  185.  472. 

^  **ui0m€i  y^  $i  4vvi|lifTtf  eMn*Ttf0tu  ir§^iZ»fMy§t  ^^t^mntt  rnt  Arrnf."  SchoL 
Find.  Pyth.  v.  85. 
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them  gratuitously  by  their  own  wanton  folly/"'  "It  is  the 
fault  of  man/'  said  Solon,  in  reference  to  the  social  evils  of  his 
day,  ''not  of  God,  that  destruction  comes;'"'  and  Euripides, 
after  a  formal  discussion  of  the  origin  of  evil  *^,  comes  to  the 
result  that  men  act  wrongly  not  from  want  of  natural  good  sense 
and  feeling",  but  because  knowing  what  is  good  they  yet  for 
various  reasons  neglect  to  practise  it.  The  first  hope  of  reform 
consists  in  knowing  where  the  fault  lies,  and  in  knowing  it  to 
be  in  our  power  to  remove  it  "  It  is  difficult,"  said  Simonides, 
**  for  man  to  be  good ;"  "  for  "  we  are  full  of  imperfections  by 
nature;  we  are  good  not  without  industry  and  care."**  "  Every 
one,"  says  a  modem  writer,  "  has  his  fortune  in  great  measure 
in  his  own  hands;  he  may  fashion  it  as  the  artist  shapes  rough 
matter;  for  the  art  of  living  rightly  is  like  all  other  arts;  the 
capacity  alone  is  bom  with  us;  by  diligent  care  only  can  it  be 
brought  into  useftil  application."  "^  To  the  despondency  of  the 
ancient  Greek,  who  in  want  and  exile  seemed  ever  under  the 
curse  of  the  elements  and  the  gods,  the  heroic  moralist  rephed, 
*'  All  virtue  is  a  straggle ;  Ufe  is  not  a  scene  of  repose,  but  of 
energetic  action."**  A  large  proportion  of  what  are  called 
evils  are  easily  found  to  be  natural  consequences  of  the  rash  or 
mistaken  decisions  of  human  will.  Suffering,  therefore,  is  but 
another  name  for  the  teaching  of  experience ** ;  and  was  ap- 
pointed by  Zeus  himself,  "  the  giver  of  all  understanding,"  to 
be  the  parent  of  instraction,  the  schoolmaster  of  life '^.  It  was 
indeed  Zeus  who  put  an  end  to  the  golden  age ;  it  was  he  who 
gave  venom  to  serpents,  and  predacity  to  wolves ;  who  shook 

»  Odyss.  J.  82.  »•  Fmg.  15. 

^  Hippolytus,  T.  875.  '*  r»  iv  f(ntn. 

«  Frag.  189.  »  FeUham. 

**  Wilhelm,  Meister.  i.  17.  Plato,  Protag.  840'.  Seneca,  Epist.  90,  p.  416. 
**  Non  enim  dat  natoiB  virtatem ;  an  est  bonum  fieri.** 

»  Hes.  Works,  289.    Pindar,  pass. 

**  "  UmhfiMTm  ftmitifiutrm"  iBsop.  Yet  it  has  been  said  that  the  power  of  anf- 
fering  to  improve  man's  nature  is  unnoticed  in  Greek  morals. 

"^  iEschyl.  Agam.  156.  "  That  which  we  call  justice  when  it  brings  good  to  iu, 
i   punishment,**  says  JBscfaylus  (Cho^ph.  988),  "  when  we  snflfer." 
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the  honey  from  the  leaf^  and  stopped  the  flow  of  wine  in  the 
rivulete";  who  concealed  the  element  of  fire,  and  made  the 
means  of  life  scanty  and  precarious'*.  Yet  in  all  this  his 
object  was  beneficent ;  it  was  not  to  destroy  life,  hut  to  im- 
prove it.  It  was  a  blessing  to  man,  not  a  curse,  to  be  sen- 
tenced to  eat  bread  by  the  sweat  of  his  brow^°;  for  nothing 
great  or  excellent  is  attainable  without  exertion^';  safe  and 
easy  virtues  are  prized  neither  by  gods  nor  men^',  and  the  par- 
simoniousness  of  nature  is  justified  by  its  powerful  effect  in 
rousing  the  dormant  faculties,  and  forcing  on  the  invention  of 
useful  arts  by  dint  of  meditation  and  thought. 


§  16. 

DEVELOPMENT  OF  THE  MORAL  IDEA  OF  ZEUS. 

Zeus  was  once  a  physical  being  not  unlike  Hermes  or  Prome- 
theus, but  his  technical  character  in  the  later  mythology  was 
properly  that  of  a  moral  agent.  His  moral  was,  however, 
developed  out  of  his  physical  aspect,  accompanying  and  ab- 
sorbing the  progressive  institutions  and  discoveries  of  man- 
kind. The  elements  of  law  sprang  from  the  ordinances  of 
nature,  and  the  Cretan  astronomical  emblem  of  the  bull  was 
the  first  source  of  human  legislation.  Between  the  Gronian 
period  of  the  Minotaur  and  the  Hellenic  Zeus  lies  a  broad 
interval  filled  only  with  the  wild  legend  of  the  son  of  the 
Nature-God,  who,  assisted  by  divine  wisdom  and  allied  with 
the  elemental  powers  and  luminaries  of  heaven  (Gentimani  and 
Cyclopes)  succeeded  in  dethroning  his  father.  But  the  new 
Buler  to  whom  the  grim  satellites  of  Omnipotence'  transferred 
their  allegiance,  did  not  immediately  exemplify  moral  intel- 

»  Virg.  Oeorg.  i.  129.  s*  Hesiod,  Worki,  42. 

«•  Find.  Olymp.  i.  94,  and  vi.  10. 

«>  Honce,  Sat  i.  9.  60.    Xen.  Mem.  ii.  1.  26. 

"  Find.  01.  6. 

*  K^rt  and  B/«.    Comp.  Hm.  Theog.  887. 
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ligence  as  contrasted  with  mechanical  force.  The  vague  notion 
of  the  early  Cretan  Deity  was  akin  to  that  of  the  sthereal 
Zeus  worsliipped  on  many  a  Pelasgian  hiU; — he  seemed  to 
be  bom  again  upon  an  Arcadian  Olympus,  and  firom  the 
heights  of  Fiona  to  war  against  the  Titans  and  to  decide  the 
fate  of  Troy*.  In  the  language  of  Homer,  and  the  emblematic 
appendages  of  the  celebrated  statue  of  Phidias,  he  still  re- 
tained the  physical  characteristics  which  he  never  entirely  lost. 
But  when  he  displaced  Prometheus  in  the  presidency  of  the 
Athenian  phyle',  and  obtained  among  gods  the  authority  of 
king,  he  was  admitted  to  be  supreme  patron  of  the  civil  institu- 
tions and  authorities  of  earth.  Power  was,  as  it  were,  his 
daughter^;  kings  became  his  vicegerents;  the  sceptre  they 
held  was  his  sceptre'^;  the  laws  they  established  his  laws'. 
After  the  abolition  of  monarchy,  he  continued  the  source  and 
safeguard  of  poUtical  and  judicial  order ;  he  became  husband 
of  Themis;  his  offspring  was  "Dice,"  or  justice';  his  vigi- 
lance scanned  and  comprehended  all,  or  employed  countless 
emissaries  to  overlook  the  concerns  of  men'.  Peace,  order, 
and  mercy  were  his  attendants';  justice  sat  enthroned  at  his 
side*^  Olympic  games  had  been  performed  upon  the  poetical 
Mount  of  Thessaly  ",  but  the  most  celebrated  institution  of  the 
kind  was  that  which  on  the  plain  of  Pisa  cemented  religiously 
and  politically  the  federal  union  of  Greece,  the  Phidian  statue 
representing  at  once  the  Supreme  Head  of  Greek  nationality, 
and  the  sublimest  type  of  heroic  virtue.  There  the  father 
and  pattern  of  the  heroes  by  whom  the  Olympic  games  were 

*  Pans.  iii.  88. 1.    Schol  Apollon.  i.  509. 
'  Comp.  Guigniaut,  ii.  56S. 

«  "  ^iit  ivym^  fimfiUmr    Ariatoph.  Area,  1540.     Hea.  Tlieog.  96.     Plato, 
SyxnpoB,  197^ 

•  Iliad,  ii.  103 ;  ix.  99.  •  Diad,  i.  238. 

'  Hea.  Worka,  256.  *  Hea.  Worka,  268.  262.  281. 

'  Hea.  Theog.  903.    Soph.  (M,  Colon.  247.    Sch.  262.    Creoa.  Sym.  iii.  122. 
*•  Soph.  (Ed.  Colon.  1382.    Aacbyl.  Septom.  629.    Cho6ph.  888.    Borip.  Med. 
762.    Pind.  01.  TiiL  29. 
"  Schol.  ApolL  i.  699. 
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founded  officiated  as  divine  chief  of  those  mortal  Hellenodi- 
casts  who  awarded  the  olive  wreath  to  the  competitors  whom 
success  had  approved  as  worthy  followers  of  the  hero  sons  of 
Zeus,  themselves  throughout  their  glorious  lahours  having 
been  only  emulators  of  the  more  important  contest  of  their 
father  against  the  Titan  powers  of  unintelligent  misrule.  Zeus 
thus  presided  over  the  public  organization  and  private  life  of 
the  OreekSy  his  guardianship  extending  through  all  the  detail 
of  human  relations.  The  state,  the  tribe,  the  ward,  the  family, 
had  each  its  tutelary  Zeus  eponymus,  constituting  collectively 
the  public  and  private  Penates  of  Athens.  Zeus  "  Boulffius," 
for  instance,  directed  the  Senate,  and  as  "AgorsBus"  he  pre- 
sided over  the  transactions  of  the  Forum  and  Assembly,  as 
also  over  the  good  faith  and  persuasive  eloquence  which  should 
there  be  most  conspicuously  exhibited.  From  a  civil  ruler  he 
thus  became  fountain  of  philosophy";  and  the  parent  of 
Socrates  was  said  to  have  been  commanded  by  the  Oracle  to 
dedicate  his  child  to  Zeus  ''Agoreeus**  and  the  Muses,  inti- 
mating the  future  mission  of  the  sage  to  make  eloquence  the 
vehicle  of  wisdom.  The  Ood  of  the  earlier  philosophy  had 
been  too  vaguely,  or  as  it  seemed,  too  closely  blended  with  the 
universe ;  he  had  been  an  element,  a  life,  or  a  power  of  motion, 
either  the  world  itself,  or  a  part  of  it  conceptionally  expanded 
into  the  whole.  Even  Anaxagoras  contemplated  a  physical 
arrangement  more  than  a  moral  government;  speculation 
seemed  to  have  exhausted  the  outward  world  without  sufficiently 
examining  that  within,  and  the  idea  of  providence  still  con- 
tinued to  cling  to  a  poetical  being  whose  story  was  but  a  snare 
for  impiety,  the  key  to  its  true  interpretation  having  been  lost. 
Socrates  devoted  himself  to  the  investigation  of  the  problem 
recommended  by  the  impressive  inscription  at  Delphi;  and 
was  rewarded  by  the  discovery  that  human  nature  has  a  de- 
finite aim ;  that  true  wisdom  is  a  knowledge  of  the  means  of 

i«  Plat  Eepab.  vi.  847.     PhUeb.  80'.     "  u^  fim^iXaut.'* 
VOL.  I.  H  H 
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reaching  it;  that  the  practioe  of  wisdom  is  virtue,  the  end 
of  virtue  happiness.  He  found  that  ignoranoe,  and  its  in- 
evitable consequence,  evil,  had  its  source  in  inattention  to  that 
divine  faculty  within  the  mind  which  by  cultivation  should  be 
to  every  one  a  virtual  revelation  of  the  Deity  for  the  guidance 
of  life.  Zeus  now  became  author  and  bestower  of  these  geima 
and  capabilities  of  wisdom;  and  when  the  idea  of  a  moral 
Providence  made  the  beneficence  of  material  nature  appear 
comparatively  insignificant,  the  latter  might  either  be  relin- 
quished to  Prometheus,  or  be  conferred  as  a  humbler  gift 
through  tlie  medium  of  inferior  divinities  oaUed  children  of 
Zeus^',  Zeus  himself  reserving  the  higher  prerogative  of  moral 
and  mental  illumination.  There  remained  for  Prometheus 
only  the  alternative  of  permanent  exile  to  Tartarus,  or  of  being 
reunited  to  the  supremacy  firom  which  he  ought  never  to  have 
been  severed,  ^schylus  for  a  special  purpose  had  allowed 
the  two  characters  to  remain  temporarily  apart ;  in  the  Prota- 
goras they  are  reunited  by  making  the  higher  character  include 
the  humbler.  The  reunion  was  not  a  relenting  or  repenting  of 
the  Deity,  but  a  change  in  man's  conception  of  him.  Ood 
is  ever  the  same,  but  man  is  exposed  to  a  variety  of  deceptive 
impressions.  To  this  impressibility  were  addressed  the  repre- 
sentations of  poets,  who,  as  Aristotle  says'^  "  are  proverbially 
liars,  but  especially  in  this,  that  they  made  the  Divinity  envious 
and  jealous."  '^  The  Ood  of  philosophy  might  indeed  be  meta- 
phorically jealous  or  exclusive,  as  presiding  alone  at  the  helm, 
directing  universal  being  by  the  impeoceptible  influence  of 
mind^';  but  he  was  also  unquestionably  "the  good,"  and  the 
wisdom  of  which  he  was  author  was  not  the  pragmatical  know- 

■*  The  *'t9r»x*^  ^•^"  or  skill  in  am,  the  property  of  Athene  and  Hephattue. 
Critiai,  802.    Prot^g.  821«. 

u  Metaph,  i.  2. 18. 

'*  "What  could  I  doV  lays  Agamemnon;  "God  wai  the  canae  of  the  fatal  i^t 
(strife)  which  brought  so  many  woes  upon  the  Greeks  before  Troy."  Ili^  xix. 
87.  90. 

*'  CritiaSy  p.  109.     "•/#»  mm»i  wu§t  ^vxns  tfmw^funt  umrm  m*  myrmv  ^mpM**.** 
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ledge  or  cunning  of  antiquity  ^^  but  that  higher  kind  which  has 
goodness  for  its  object.  It  is  tme  that  Plato  assumes  a  certain 
licence  in  the  use  of  the  term  Zeus,  and  that  even  in  his  hands 
it  is  not  entirely  free  fix)m  ambiguity ;  it  is  employed  in  illus- 
tration of  physics  and  psychology,  and  the  steadfast  Deity  of 
one  theory  changes  into  the  alternate  and  fluctuating  power  of 
another.  Tet  on  the  whole^  Plato's  Deity,  however  vague 
metaphysically,  is  morally  distinct;  from  the  God  of  dialectics 
he  changes  into  the  Being  proportioned  to  human  sympathies ; 
the  father  of  the  world  as  well  as  its  creator'';  the  author  of 
good  only,  not  of  evil  ^*.  Plato  denounces  the  ancient  phrase 
about  the  "envy"  of  the  gods.  "Envy,"  he  says,  "is  far 
removed  from  celestial  beings,  and  man,  if  willing,  and  braced 
for  the  efibrt,  is  permitted  to  aspire  to  a  communion  with  the 
solemn  troops  and  sweet  societies  of  heaven."^  God  is  the 
idea  or  essence  of  goodness ;  the  "  ro  ayaBov ; "  in  goodness  he 
created  the  world,  and  gave  to  it  the  greatest  perfection  of 
which  it  was  susceptible '^ ;  he  made  it,  as  far  as  possible,  an 
image  of  himself.  Plato  completed  what  Pindar  had  begun ; 
he  thought  low  conceptions  of  the  divine  nature  mischievous'*, 
chiefly  because  they  destroy  the  best  means  of  improving  human 
nature,  the  proper  model  for  whose  direction  is  the  divine 
example^'.  Pindar  had  begun  by  instJling  a  spirit  of  piety; 
Plato  by  holding  up  a  perfect  pattern  for  the  imitation  of  man- 
kind shows  how  that  disposition  may  be  most  usefully  applied. 
He  gives  a  resting-place  for  the  affections  as  well  as  a  standard 
for  the  reason ;  and  the  sublime  type  of  all  excellence  is  an 
object  not  only  of  veneration  but  love.  The  sages  of  old,  who 
had  spoken  philosophy  poetically,  had  abready  intimated  in 

»  Hes.  Theog.  xzyii.  656.    Iliad,  ziii.  855.  631.    Odyu.  zil  189.    The  "Ukm 
T»x*^"  ^  Prometheu,  or  K««Mf  *'«7»vXi^nir."    Comp.  Heiod.  ii.  121. 172. 
'■  Timsuf,  28^  87«. 
»  Phsdnu,  246'.    Bep.  u.  98.  879. 
^  Phttdnw,  247'. 

*>  Timaeufl,  29'.  30.    Max.  Tyr.  41.  8.    Plutarch,  de  Deo.  1102. 
"  Rep.  ii.  881. 
^  "ii«/«M*^f«  ei^."    Theaet  176. 
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enigmas  tbal  God  is  the  aathor  of  good** ;  thai  like  the  son  in 
heaven,  or  ^scuh^ios  on  earth,  he  is  "  Healer,"  *'  Savour/' 
and  ''Redeemer/'  the  destroyer  and  averter  of  evil**;  that 
Zeus,  the  supreme,  is  ever  healing  the  mischiefe  inflicted  by 
Here,  the  wanton  or  irrational  power  of  Nature**.  The  fatal 
necklace  of  Eriphyle  had  been  the  gift  of  Harmonia,  and  Har- 
monia  herself  was  only  a  repetition  of  the  power*'  whose  apple, 
indeed,  betokened  the  eternal  strife  inextricably  intertwined 
with  nature,  bat  who,  as  Urania,  the  heavenly  patroness  of 
the  Cestus,  comprised  in  herself  the  universal  harmonies  as  yet 
undistinguished  from  the  turbulent  or  "Pandemic"  element 
which  80  long  made  the  mystery  of  her  character**.  Plato 
only  asserts  with  more  distinctness  the  dogma  of  antiquity 
when  he  recognises  Love  as  the  highest  and  most  beneficent  of 
gods,  who  gives  to  nature  the  invigorating  energy  restored 
by  the  art  of  medicine  to  the  body,  since  Love  is  emphatically 
the  physician  of  the  universe,  the  ^sculapius  to  whom  So- 
crates wished  to  sacrifice  in  the  hour  of  his  death**.  The 
"Banquet"  of  Plato,  and  the  conversation  with  Enthydemus, 
were  far  from  being  the  first  announcements  of  this  momentous 
truth.  A  figurative  idea  adopted  firom  familiar  imagery  gave 
that  endearing  aspect  to  the  divine  connection  with  the  universe 
which  bad  commanded  the  earliest  assent  of  the  sentiments, 
until,  rising  in  refinement  with  the  progress  of  mental  cultiva- 
tion, it  ultimately  established  itself  as  firmly  in  the  deliberate 
approbation  of  the  understanding  as  it  had  ever  responded  to 
the  sympathies  of  the  heart.  Even  the  rude  Scythians  and 
Bithynians  called  God  their  Father*^:  all  nations  traced  their 
ancestry  more  or  less  directly  to  Heaven.  The  Hyperborean 
Olen,  one  of  the  oldest  symbols  of  the  religious  antiquity  of 

'*  iBicbyl.  Septen.  4. 

*•  "  Titm^tH"    Find.  01.  y.  39.    "  AXf|ifnf^«f ."     iEichyl.  Sept  8.    "  Ztvf 
r«vT^  fm^^Mm  fumt  ix**'"    Simonid.  Fng.  19,  Qaiaf. 

••  Mtchjl  Suppl.  585.  541,  Bothe.  ""  Pani.  U.  16.  2. 

^  M&ller,  Kleine  Schrift.  ii.  88.     Plato,  Sympos.  180. 

**  Comp.  Brandis,  Hist.  Philos.  ii.  81. 

^  Herod,  ir.  59,  p.  899,  Baehr.     Diod.  S.  iii.  57. 
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Greece,  made  Love  the  first-born  of  Nature" ;  he  was  followed 
in  this  respect  by  Hesiod,  by  Parmenides,  and  Empedocles*'. 
Man  cannot  be  historically  traced  as  existing  without  the  ideas 
which  seem  the  natural  product  of  his  faculties^  and  the  annals 
of  his  thoughts  are  as  difficult  to  reduce  to  a  chronological 
date  as  the  records  of  creation.  The  period  of  a  "  beginning" 
defies  calculation ;  and  who  will  venture  to  pronounce  at  what 
time  Ood  was  first  worthily  and  truly  honoured,  or  when  man 
first  began  to  feel  aright  the  mute  eloquence  of  nature?  In 
the  obscure  physics  of  the  mystical  theologers  who  preceded 
Greek  philosophy",  Love  was  the  great  first  cause  and  parent 
of  the  universe'*.  ''Zeus  when  entering  upon  the  work  of 
creation  changed  himself  into  the  form  of  Love;  and  he 
brought  forward  Aphrodite,  the  principle  of  unity  and  universal 
harmony  to  display  her  light  to  all.  In  the  depths  of  his  mys- 
terious Being  he  contains  the  principle  of  love  within  himself; 
in  him  creative  wisdom  and  blessed  love  are  united."'^ 

«  From  the  first 
Of  Days  on  these  his  love  diyine  he  fixed 
Hii  admiration  ;  till  in  time  complete 
What  he  admired  and  loved,  his  yital  smile 
Unfolded  into  being." 

The  speculators  of  the  venerable  East,  who  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  an  eternal  Being  superior  to  all  afiection  and 
change,  in  his  own  sufficiency  enjoying  a  plenitude  of  serene 
and  independent  bliss,  were  led  to  inquire  into  the  apparently 
inconsistent  fact  of  the  creation  of  the  world.  Why,  they 
asked,  did  he  who  required  nothing  external  to  himself,  come 
forth  out  of  his  unrevealed  and  perfect  existence,  and  become 
incorporated  in  the  vicissitudes  of  nature?     The  solution  of 

"  Pans.  ix.  27.  =»'  PUto,  Symp.  178. 

"  Plutarch  in  Timaj.  83,  p.  1080. 

«  Pherecyd.  in  Max.  Tyr.  Diss.  x.  4.     Stur«.  p.  44.     Plato,  Symp.  380,  Bek. 
Hesiod,  Tbeog.  120.     Orphei  Argon,  v.  422.     Paas.  ix.  27.     Oic.  N.  D.  iii.  23. 
**  Proclus  in  Timteum,  lib.  3,  p.  155^. 
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the  difficulty  was  Love**.  The  great  Being  beheld  the  beauty 
of  his  own  conception  which  dwelt  with  him  alone  from  the 
beginning"^,  Maia,  or  nature's  loveliness,  at  once  the  germ  of 
passion,  and  the  sooroe  of  worlds.  Love  became  the  nniversal 
parent,  when  the  Deity,  before  remote  and  inscmtable,  became 
ideally  separated  into  the  loving  and  the  beloved**.  In  his 
nnrevealed  obsonrity  he  was  called  in  the  neater  Brahm,  and 
while  his  unity  was  unimpeached  he  was  too  distant  to  be 
reached  by  the  limited  aspirations  of  the  human  heart;  but 
in  his  revelation  to  created  being  he  became  masculine  from 
neater,  Brahma, — condescending,  that  is,  to  bear  the  type  of 
human  affection  towards  the  world  of  his  love. 


§  17. 

DEFECTS   IN   THE   GREEK  ETHICAL  SYSTEMS. 

The  reconcilement  of  Prometheus  with  the  Supreme  Being 
was  the  deification  of  intelligence  as  well  as  of  goodness. 
Pliilosophy,  like  all  improvement,  implied  the  acknowledgment 
of  a  ''fall,"  of  deficiency  and  imperfection;  its  golden  ago, 
however,  was  no  longer  the  paradise  of  ignorance,  of  Fawns 
and  Satyrs,  but  an  esra  of  inspired  sages,  far  higher  in  the 
intellectual  scale  than  their  descendants'.  Instead  of  the 
luxuries  coveted  by  poverty,  or  the  ideal  heroic  age  suited  to 
the  fancy  of  rugged  warriors,  the  visionary  retrospect  was  filled 
with  beings  who,  through  love  of  the  Muse  and  of  song,  forgot 
to  eat,  and  dying,  were  transformed  into  grasshoppers';  or  that 
race  of  Erechtheid®,  the  sons  of  heaven,  who  fed  on  wisdom's 

^  Creuzer,  Symb.  i.  899.  Lassen,  Indian  Ant  L  775.  Bohlen,  Ind.  161. 
Trans.  Asiat  Society,  18,  20. 

^  Comp.  Prov.  viii.  22.  *  Menu.  i.  82. 

<  Plato,  Politicus,  272.  (279).  Critias,  109.  112.  Cicero,  Tusc.  ii.  1.  12.  Se- 
neca, Bpist.  90,  p.  416.     Sext.  Smp.  Math.  i.  8,  p.  ZV6K 

'  Plato,  Phsdriu,  259. 
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noblest  lore', — ^were  not  only  arrayed  in  the  panoply  of  the 
Athenian  goddess,  but  endowed  widi  her  mental  supremacy^. 
That  the  most  exquisite  pleasures  are  mental  ones^  and  that 
soienoe  is  supreme  felicity,  became  in  Athens  not  merely  the 
paradox  of  the  student,  but  in  some  sort  the  common  profession 
of  the  people*.  But  there  were  circumstances  in  the  social  and 
intellectual  position  of  the  Greeks  which  made  it  ahnost  im- 
possible for  them  to  attain  just  notions  of  science*  InfiEmt 
science  could  have  no  sufficient  experience  of  its  barriers  and 
limits;  and  this  defect,  combined  with  the  tendency  to  despise 
the  useful  arts  as  illiberal,  made  it  impossible  adequately  to 
concdye  its  comprehensiyeness".  With  the  latter  error  was  con- 
nected another  almost  uniyersal  in  antiquity, — ^the  disposition 
to  consider  *' wisdom"  as  something  inborn  or  inspired,  or  at 
least,  as  more  especially  the  gift  of  heayen  than  lower  attain- 
ments. In  this  feeling  Plato  expressly  makes  the  distinction 
seemingly  hinted  in  jSBschylus,  contrasting  the  higher  pre- 
rogatiyes  of  science  with  those  Promethean  gifts  which  he  takes, 
after  Hesiod,  to  be  merely  fire  and  its  associated  arts ;  just  as 
Bacon,  by  a  construction  equally  arbitrary,  attempts  to  elicit  from 
the  same  story  an  illustration  of  the  intellectual  phenomena  of 
his  own  times,  making  Prometheus  a  symbol  of  the  arrogance 
of  the  schoolmen,  in  contrast  with  the  patient  dignity  of  true 
science.  Both  writers  inyert  the  application  of  the  mythus. 
To  one,  Prometheus  is  author  of  the  ^'adminicula  humanes 
yits"  which  the  other  deiiyes  from  philosophy;  while  Plato 
ascribes  to  the  gods  those  oracular  responses  of  the  mind  to  its 
own  inquiries  which  Bacon,  with  some  show  of  justice,  consigns 
to  the  exclusiye  jurisdiction  of  their  mythical  adyersary.  The 
di£Perence  arose  from  opposite  conceptions  of  the  nature  of 

'  Barip.  Med.  824.  *  Timseut,  24«. 

»  1  Cor.  I  22.    Herod,  iv.  77. 

'  Plato,  Bep.  7,  p.  522  ^  Ariitotle,  in  (^poiition  to  the  "cni  bono**  feelii^, 
considera  that  philosophy  as  highest  in  rank  which  is  most  disinterested.  '*  Phi- 
losophy/' nys  Seneca  (Bpist.  xc.  p.  403),  ''no more  invented architeciure  than  it  did 
this  fish  pond,  where  selfishness  finds  iu  tempestuous  weather  a  secure  harbour  for 
its  own  gluttony." 
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science;  and  the  value  of  the  respective  theories  may  he  infeired 
from  the  successiul  progress  of  the  one,  and  the  abmpt  ter- 
mination of  the  other.  The  attempt  to  grasp  too  much  and  to 
advance  too  rapidly,  ended  where  it  began,  either  in  dogmatism 
or  doubt.  It  has  been  well  said,  that  in  every  case  the  practical 
depends  on  the  speculative*.  In  the  first  dogmatical  nature- 
philosophy  paradox  fought  against  paradox,  and  the  chasm 
between  the  doctrines  of  ''being"  and  "becoming"  defied  all 
the  efforts  of  the  lonians  (afterwards  followed  up  more  ingeni- 
ously by  the  Atomists)  to  reconcile  the  antithesis.  When 
Anaxagoras  asserted  the  subordination  of  matter  to  mind  or 
thought,  the  latter  seemed  for  the  first  time  to  recognise  its 
prerogative,  and  to  claim  an  unlimited  power  of  penetrating 
the  secrets  surrounding  it.  This  claim  was  for  the  first  time 
formally  made  by  the  Sophists.  But  their  aim  was  no  longer 
the  absolute  truth  which  philosophy  had  hitherto  sought  The 
contradictory  results  hitherto  arrived  at  in  regard  to  the  same 
phenomena,  argued  either  imperfection  in  the  standard  or  an 
overrating  of  the  value  of  the  inferences.  The  sophists  satis- 
factorily conftited  the  old  dogmas  respecting  objective  existence 
on  their  own  ground.  Resolving  all  existence  into  the  perpetual 
flux  of  Heraclitus,  and  distinguishing  between  different  kinds 
of  existence  as  motions  counterfeiting,  through  variations  of 
rapidity,  the  seeming  contrasts  of  active  and  passive,  object 
or  percipient,  Protagoras  declared  the  percipient  being,  man, 
to  be  the  *'measui'e  of  all  things,"  in  the  sense  of  making 
sensation  alone  the  test  of  existence  and  truth.  But  since 
sensation  was  involved  in  the  same  flux  as  its  objects,  consisting 
in  a  perpetual  motion  or  succession  of  impressions,  yet  then 
only  becoming  erroneous  when  parted  firom  its  object  to  be 
stereotyped  as  thought, — or  when,  from  the  fiigitive  impressions 
of  the  past,  permanent  inferences  were  derived  as  to  the  present, 
he  concluded  that  contradictory  opinions  in  relation  to  the 

'  Fichte,  wheu  asked  by  Mad.  de  Stael  to  explain  his  moral  system  apart  from 
]m  metapbybicft,  replied,  "  it  is  impossible,  tbey  are  too  intimately  connected  with 
each  other." 
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same  object  were  equally  true',  although  the  impressions  made 
on  the  waking,  the  well-organised,  and  healthy  were  allowed  to 
be  sounder  and  better  than  those  of  the  sick  or  sleeping. 
Gorgias,  again,  employed  the  dialectical  forms  of 'Zeno  in  direct 
refutation  of  the  idea  of  the  absolute,  arguing,  that  even  itjper 
se  possible,  it  could  not  be  apprehended  or  communicated  by  the 
faculties,  since  it  must  essentially  differ  from  the  hearing,  sight, 
or  speech  which  receive  or  transfer  its  impressions;  and  that  if 
its  reality  were  to  be  inferred  fit)m  the  fact  of  its  being  con- 
ceivable, it  would  follow  that  all  the  monsters  of  mythology 
must  be  implicitly  believed.  This  negative  theory,  as  well  as 
the  positive  system  asserting  the  reality  of  contradictory  sensa- 
tions, might  have  led  an  earnest  inquirer  to  clear  inferences 
respecting  the  nature  and  limits  of  attainable  truth;  scepticism 
as  to  the  absolute  might  have  generated  a  more  minute  study  and 
juster  appreciation  of  the  uses  of  the  relative',  at  the  same  time 
training  the  percipient  to  observe  more  attentively  and  correctly. 
But  the  benefit  which  might  have  accrued  from  the  subjective 
views  of  the  earlier  sophists  was  overlooked,  partly  through  the 
previous  discouragement  of  natural  philosophy,  partly  from  a 
just  condemnation  of  the  tendencies  of  their  method.  Pro- 
tagoras adopted  that  part  of  the  theory  of  Heraclitus  which 
resolved  all  existence  into  ''becoming;"  but  the  suggestion  of 
a  universal  reason  manifesting  itself  throughout  nature,  which 
might  have  become  a  sound  basis  of  science'^  led  the  sensation- 
alist only  to  a  hollow  acquiescence  in  the  finality  of  general 
belief*'.  The  Eleatse  had  addressed  one  doctrine  to  reason, 
another  to  opinion.  The  sophistical  system  was  a  pure  plii- 
losophy  of  opinion;  it  was  no  longer  the  disinterested  and 
earnest  pursuit  of  truth,  but  a  worldly  utilitarian  accumulation 

*  %.  e.  trne  as  Beniations.    Diog.  Laert  ix.  51.    Sejct.  Empir.  Adv.  M.  p.  148. 
P.  Hyp.  p.  44,  bk.  1,  ch.  82.     Plato,  Thest.  152.  1(57. 

U9m^n9.     Sext.  E.  Hath.  p.  148. 
'<>  Zeller,  Pbilos.  i.  258. 
"  "  Kfirn^iff  Tfit  mkniums  t»  «Mffi  wmft  ^mufnuK*     Sext.  Emp.  Math.  vii.  129. 
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of  empirical  resources  or  accompIiBhments  of  diction,  policy,  or 
argument  The  Sophists  tried  to  widen  the  superficial  extent 
of  knowledge  rather  than  to  secure  its  foundations,  and  the 
attempt  to  popularize  information  involved  the  usual  conse- 
quence of  lowering  its  dignity.  This  loose  intellectual  system 
had  a  direct  tendency  to  countenance  immorality.  Scepticism 
conrupted  morals  as  well  as  metaph3rsics;  good  and  evil  were 
treated  as  matters  of  mere  conventional  estimation^*,  that  is,  as 
having,  like  truth,  only  a  relative  existence;  and  the  virtues 
enumerated  as  appropriate  to  different  relations, — ^the  states- 
man, husband,  father,  or  master^',  became  expedients  of  policy 
instead  of  obligations  of  conscience.  Confusion  of  thought  led 
to  irregular  action,  and  to  the  want  of  fixed  theoretic  principles 
must  be  in  part  ascribed  the  laxity  and  wide-spread  social 
disorganization  described  by  Thucydides^\  the  disregard  of 
domestic  civil  and  religious  obligation,  the  prostitution  of  the 
name  of  virtue  to  successful  selfishness,  extending  even  to  the 
arbitrary  alteration  of  the  received  meaning  of  words  to  disguise 
the  open  infamy  of  prevailing  vices.  The  later  Sophists, 
Gritias,  Polus,  and  Callicles,  carried  the  subtlety  of  their  prin- 
ciples to  an  extreme  probably  as  unforeseen  as  shameless^*, 
when,  adopting  the  unscrupulous  licence  of  Greek  ftustion,  they 
openly  proclaim  happiness  to  consist  in  pleasure  and  success, 
might  to  be  right,  law  a  device  of  the  weak  to  limit  the  natural 
right  of  the  strong,  and  religion  a  political  trick  for  coercing 
the  ignorant'".  These  consequences  were,  however,  inevitably 
involved  in  the  sophistical  system;  and  they  as  inevitably 
provoked  a  reaction.  The  reaction  was  twofold.  Some,  as 
Aristophanes,  would  have  proscribed  philosophy  altogether  as 


13  « ,y  ^p,u  «AX«  M/«^."  Plat  Qoig.  482.  De  Leg.  z.  889.  Theaet  167*. 
Xen.  Mem.  iv.  1. 14.  20. 

'3  Plat.  Meno.  71.     Protag.  328.     Aristot.  Polit  i.  13. 

>*  iii.  82.  A  laxity  observable  also  in  the  sentiments  attributed  by  the  historian 
to  leading  statesmen ;  i.  76;  v.  105. 

>«  Gorop.  Qorgias,  p.  467.  >*  Sezt.  Emp.  M.  155.  318. 
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being  in  its  actual  state  both  useless  in  itself  and  tending  to 
snbyert  the  old  morality  and  faith;  others  hoped  to  find  a 
remedy  in  that  which  inflicted  thewonnd^  and  to  reviye  religion 
and  morals  by  regenerating  philosophy.  At  a  time  when  men's 
consciences  were  fluctuating  and  irretentive,  like  the  sieyes  or 
leaky  casks  to  which  they  are  compared  in  the  Gorgias,  Socrates 
undertook  the  task  of  chaining  them  to  a  principle.  He 
augured  a  redemption  firom  that  very  knowledge  of  good  and 
evil  which  the  Hebrews  had  connected  with  the  Fall.  In 
many  respects  he  made  the  same  assumptions  as  the  Sophists, 
like  them  he  abandoned  the  old  inquiry  into  physical  existence, 
yet  he  did  not  despair  of  truth.  He  revived,  in  regard  to  ethics, 
the  old  philosophic  spirit.  He  believed  that  moral  certainty  as 
distinct  firom  mere  opinion  might  be  discovered  by  exploring 
the  depths  of  the  self-conscious  mind,  that  inward  sense  which 
he  conceived  to  be  divinely  implanted  in  each  individual.  Every 
man,  he  thought,  contains  within  himself  the  germ  of  a  divine 
revelation,  an  oracle  of  irresistible  authority  beyond  and  above 
sensation  or  opinion,  untouched  by  the  scruples  of  the  Sophists. 
To  awaken  and  invigorate  this  internal  monitor  in  himself  and 
others, — to  give  new  life  and  clearness  to  that  inward  experience, 
those  general  inferences  which  to  him  were  not  mere  con- 
ventional assumptions,  but  serious  beliefs, — ^was  the  great  object 
of  his  labours.  To  teach  dogmatically,  to  infuse  his  own  ready- 
made  opinions  into  other  men's  minds,  was  as  foreign  to  his 
plans  as  it  had  been  to  the  suggestive  teaching  of  the  *'  wisdom" 
of  remote  antiquity.  He  wished  to  make  every  individual  mind 
it  sown  interpreter  and  guide,  by  developing  out  of  the  chaos 
of  its  thoughts  a  distinct  perception  of  moral  truth.  He  thus 
resolved  all  sciences  and  virtues  into  one,  aptly  called  the  soul's 
sterUng  money  convertible  into  everything  most  valuable  to 
man",  and  that  was  wisdom  or  right  reason*'.  He  adopted 
the  maxim  of  Protagoras,  "Man  is  the  measure  of  all  things/' 
but  applied  it  difibrently.     The  Sophist  had  inferred  firom  it 

"  Fhacdnu,  69. 

'*  ^iytt,  ff»*nfif,  tntrrifAV,  ^9fi».     Braiidis,  Gcsch.  n.  -^7,     Diog.  L.  ii.  31. 
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the  subjectivity  and  consequent  uncertainty  of  all  knowledge; 
Socrates,  claiming  far  higher  authority  for  the  same  standard, 
discovered  within  the  mind,  considered  as  part  of  the  universal 
reason,  a  relative  certainty  in  those  universal  notions  which  he 
thought  a  sufficient  basis  for  science.  Instead  of  a  system  of 
dogmas,  he  created  a  dialectical  method,  the  object  of  which  was 
to  assist  the  intuitional  sense  in  eliminating  general  trudis. 
Had  these  self-developed  certainties  been  supposed  to  refer  to 
the  motions  of  the  heavenly  bodies,  the  futility  of  the  postulate 
would  have  instantly  been  evident  to  himself.  But  the  wisdom 
he  pursued  was  human  wisdom*';  the  grand  object  of  verifica- 
tion was  the  good.  "  Socrates,"  it  was  said'*',  "brought  down 
philosophy  from  heaven,  and  placed  it  in  its  natural  office  of 
controlling  all  the  relations  of  human  life."  Wisdom  and 
virtue  he  considered  identical,  since  no  one  knowingly  prefers 
evil  to  good".  Our  actions  result  firom  our  opinions  as  to 
what  is  best,  and  these  opinions,  when  tried  and  fixed  by  con- 
secutive reasoning,  are  science.  The  true  and  the  good  are 
therefore  but  different  aspects  of  one  thing.  In  the  attempt  to 
fill  up  the  notion  of  truth  and  virtue,  it  is  clear  that  whatever 
defect  attached  to  the  metaphysical  theory  would  reappear  in 
the  moral  system.  The  believing  Socrates  like  the  sceptical 
Sophist  was  obliged  to  reason  from  general  opinion'^;  he  could 
do  no  more  in  regard  to  virtue ;  he  could  only  select  the  best 
among  prevailing  opinions  respecting  right  and  wrong,  endea- 
vouring by  argument  to  show  their  bearing  on  the  aims  and 
interests  of  individuals.  He  recognised  no  absolute  good"; 
the  only  appreciable  good  was  that  approved  as  conducing  to 

»  Plat  Apol.  20*.  28*.  =*  Cic.  Tuic.  ii.  6,  4. 

"  Arist  Etfa.  Nic.  Yi.  IS  and  28.  Eadem.  i.  5. 18.  Magn.  Mor.  i.  1.  86;  ii.  6. 
Even  constrained  action  may  generally  be  retoWcd  into  ignorance,  nnce  human  will 
is  never  without  an  altematiTe.  Eth.  Nic.  vii.  8.  Borip.  Baochn.  498.  Hor.  Sp. 
i.  16.  78. 

^  "t«  Ji«ivf)  ^a^i  f«<*tf^(to."  Sext  Kinpir.  ubi.  supr.  ''r«  um^rm  mm  hj^wrm." 
Plato,  Phsdr.  260.  267.  Kuili yd.  305.  So  Socrates,  "  )m  rm  futXtrrm  ifuk^y- 
•vfAtvMf  iir$ftutr»"     Xen.  Mem.  iv.  6.  15. 

«  Mem.  iii.  8.  3.  7. 
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the  welfare  of  the  human  subject,  an  axiom  which,  according  as 
it  was  construed,  might  warrant  either  the  asceticism  of  the 
Cynic  or  the  self-indulgence  of  Arisdppus.  So  long  as  the 
good  were  the  merely  relative  and  subjective,  a  criterium  was 
wanted  to  adjudicate  the  relation,  and  Socrates  discovered  none 
beyond  the  precarious  test  of  opinion.  He  overlooked  the 
moral  importance  of  the  study  of  physics;  he  did  not  see  that 
man,  though  placed  in  some  respects  above  nature,  must,  for 
the  purposes  of  life,  submit  to  receive  correction  and  instruction 
from  it.  The  chain  of  science  and  moral  principle  wanted  a 
point  of  attachment.  It  consisted  of  notions  tested  by  counter 
notions,  of  traditional  maxims  verified  only  by  an  appeal  to  that 
internal  world  which  Socrates  seemed  to  have  diapovered. 

Plato  carried  out  the  transcendental  tendencies  of  his  master. 
He  entered  upon  the  ideal  world  which  Socrates  saw  from  afar, 
proceeding  to  divide  it  into  provinces  and  to  make  it  tributary 
to  philosophy.  The  highest  aim  and  all-pervading  principle  of 
this  philosophic  world  was  the  "good,"**  considered  as  objec- 
tively real,  and  requiring  no  criterium  for  its  discovery  except 
that  Promethean  power**,  the  dialectical  effort  of  pure  intel- 
lect. The  earliest  philosophy  had  been  an  unconscious  effort 
to  explain  the  external  world  through  the  medium  of  inward 
ideas.  But  the  process  was  begun  long  before  the  machinery 
for  effecting  it  was  understood.  An  abstract  notion  of  matter, 
considered  either  as  fluent  or  permanent,  had  assumed  in  the 
systems  of  Ionia  and  Elea  the  sovereignty  and  entirety  of 
nature.  The  subjective  was  blended  with  the  objective,  the 
highest  mental  generalization  with  the  last  physical  indivi- 
duality, until  Anaxagoras  overturned  the  ancient  divinity  of 
matter  by  opposing  to  it  that  of  mind.  Mind  or  thought, 
when  distinguished  from  the  outward  principle,  considered 
either  as  a  material  element  or  a  more  ideal  and  imaginary  sub- 
stratum, itself  assumed  the  objective  reality  hitherto  the  attri- 
bute of  external  substance;  while  the  notion  of  matter  was 
reduced  to  that  of  the  purely  indeterminate,  an  absence  of  all 

"  AriBt.  Metiph.  i.  2.  7.  ***  Phileb.  16^ 
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quality  except  the  general  capacity  to  assume  it.  If  being  be 
resolved  into  the  ideal,  matter  would  be  pure  nonentity;  if  the 
former  be  the  principle  of  good,  the  latter  remains  the  source 
of  evil.  Plato's  matter  is  the  *'  to  fin  ov  ;"*'  yet  as  the  cause  of 
multiplicity  it  constitutes  in  conjunction  with  being  a  virtual 
dualism.  The  phenomenal  world  of  relation,  multiplicity,  and 
contrariety  perceptible  by  sensation,  is  an  intermediate  scene  in 
which  one  is  but  partially  penetrated  and  overmastered  by  the 
other.  The  ideal  reality  is  apprehended  by  intellect;  matter 
by  a  sort  of  bastard  intellect^;  as  opposed,  to  the  constant,  it 
is  the  varying ;  in  relation  to  essence,  space,  or  the  universal 
receptacle  of  form ;  in  relation  to  God  as  father  of  the  world,  it 
is  its  mother? ;  in  relation  to  God  the  creator,  the  inert  mass 
which  he  formed  or  fashioned.  All  organized  being  consists  of 
matter,  and  a  resemblance  impressed  on  it  to  an  idea;  by  one 
it  has  its  place  in  the  general  harmony  and  unity ;  by  the  other 
its  multiplicity,  accident,  evil.  The  ideal  philosophy  is  ever 
striving  to  escape  from  this  dualism  to  physical  and  moral 
unity.  With  Aristotle,  evil  and  aocid^it  vanish  with  the  vxn ; 
in  proportion  as  the  universe  becomes  absorbed  in  the  ideal 
and  divine,  it  becomes  a  universal  reign  of  order,  design,  and 
good.  Aristotle's  vXd  is,  however,  substantially  the  same  as 
Plato's;  it  is  distinct  from  ''non-being"  {ffrs^fi<ri^)  only  as 
containing  potentially  what  mind  is  actually.  Plato  conceived 
two  worlds  as  well  as  two  principles ;  Aristotle  endeavoured  to 
reunite  thought  with  the  world,  to  make  the  Btio^  immanent  in 
the  appearance ;  yet  the  reunion  was  imperfect,  a  portion  of  the 
mental  was  left  outstanding  to  satisfy  the  feelings  of  religion, 
and  the  universal  thought  manifested  in  the  world  continued  in 
its  highest  sphere  to  circle  into  itself  above  and  beyond  it. 
But  the  principle  of  thought,  when  difiused  throughout  the 

^*  *'Not  being" — the  extremity  of  the  scale  opposed  to  being.  Bpp.  ▼.  477'. 
479*;  X.  697. 

^  "  Mir  mfmrinemg  awm  X9y$9fUf  rtu  ui^  f^*^  wt^rn,^     Tinue.  52*. 

**  TinuB.  51*.  Woman  being  a  creature  morally  inferior  to  man ;  Tinue.  ch.  17, 
p.  41. 
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forms  of  the  phenomenal  world,  seemed  to  have  become  ex- 
hausted, and  to  leave  a  residual  notion  of  the  Godhead  too 
indefinite  and  remote  to  be  generally  appreciated.  Plato  endea- 
vours to  show  how  the  divine  piinciple  of  good  becomes  realized 
in  nature ;  Aristotle's  system  is  a  vast  analogical  induction  to 
prove  how  all  nature  tends  towards  a  final  good.  The  notion 
of  God  is  concurrent  with  that  of  Soul.  Plato,  considering 
soul  as  a  principle  of  movement'',  makes  his  Deity  realize  the 
ideas  as  a  firee  intelligent  force;  Aristotle,  for  whom  soul'^  is 
the  motionless  centre  firom  which  motion  radiates  and  to  which 
it  converges,  conceives  a  correspondingly  unmoved  God.  From 
this  difference  of  treatment  it  has  appeared'*  as  if  Aristotle  s 
Deity  were  destitute  of  the  moral  attributes  assigned  to  the 
Being  represented  by  Plato  as  creating,  superintending,  and  re- 
joicing in  the  universal  joy  of  his  creatures ''.  But  the  omission 
is  only  a  consequence  of  the  more  strictly  metaphysical  charac- 
ter of  Aristotle  8  system.  His  Deity  is  the  perfection  of  man's 
intellectual  activity  extended  to  the  universe,  an  attempt  to 
explain  philosophically  the  divine  ''mind"  of  Anaxagoras.  In 
this  very  extension  the  idea  becomes  unexpectedly  enlarged. 
In  the  Socratic  schools  intellectual  perfection  included  moral 
perfection;  but  moral  action  supposes  a  separation  of  agent 
and  object",  whereas  in  the  Peripatetic  Deity  subject  and 
object  are  united  as  that  universal  energy  which,  comprehend- 
ing*^ and  effectuating  all  forms,  is  at  the  same  time  the  eternal 
desire  of  good  accomplishing  itself.  The  two  presentments  of 
philosophy,  its  dry  metaphysical  statement,  and  its  more 
homely  garb  of  metaphorical  accommodation '^  are  more  dis- 

»  Fh«4nu,  246' ;  Laws,  x.  896. 

»  Defined  an  "uit"  or  "entelechy."  Comp.  De  Anim.  i.  S,  4 ;  ii.  1.  Phyi. 
viii.  6. 

'*  Simon,  Tbiodicee  de  Platon  et  d'Aristote,  1840. 

*'  Hence  it  was  said  thai  Plato  refers  all  to  mind;  Aristotle  to  law.  Phys.  ii. 
2  and  8.     Procl.  in  Tim».  dO'^. 

'^  On  the  principle  of  "  mu  ry  t^i^ai  iwm^x^  ^*  ir^Tt^,**  as,  for  instance,  all  in- 
ferior forms  are  resumed  in  man. 

^  "  mmr*  tni^mirn,*'  or  "  imts  t«»  %tMTm  X«^w." 
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tinctly  balanced  by  Plato,  who,  in  the  playful  use  of  myths 
and  similitudes,  seems  repeatedly  to  give  a  double  and  even 
inconsistent  aspect  to  the  same  thing '^.  Traces  of  similar 
ambiguity  in  regard  to  the  mysteries  of  the  divine  nature  may, 
indeed,  be  found  in  Aristotle.  But  the  latter  adheres  more 
exclusively  to  a  metaphysical  system,  the  whole  of  which  must  be 
taken  into  account  in  order  to  judge  fairly  of  its  separate  parts. 
When,  for  instance,  the  Deity  of  Aristotle  is  made  to  be  an 
eternal  act  of  self-contemplation,  the  world  is  not  excluded 
from  his  cognizance,  for  he  contemplates  it  within  himself. 
Apart  from  and  beyond  the  world,  yet  mysteriously  inter- 
mingling with  it,  he  is  universal  as  well  as  individual,  his 
agency  is  necessary  and  general,  yet  also  makes  the  real  and 
the  good  of  the  particular.  As  Themistius  says,  he  is  the 
general  receptacle  of  the  vonra,  which  he  apprehends  instan- 
taneously and  simultaneously,  his  thought  being  not  transfer- 
able and  successive  as  our  thought,  but  motionless  and  univer- 
sal. Only  a  short  interval  had  elapsed  since  mind  or  thought 
had  been  separated  from  matter,  when  speculators  assigned  to 
it  the  objective  reality  which  matter  had  forfeited.  Hence  the 
principle  of  existence  and  of  cognition  came  to  be  viewed  as 
one ;  their  unity  was  also  made  inclusive  of  the  good,  not  the 
relative  good  of  Socrates,  but  the  absolute,  that  last  object  of 
science  revealing  itself  throughout  the  world  and  containing 
the  solution  of  the  grand  teleological  problem,  the  intellectual 
sun  imparting  both  reality  to  forms  and  insight  to  the  facul- 
ties"'. Philosophy  had  from  the  first  endeavoured  to  form  a 
conception  of  Deity,  morally  as  well  as  metaphysically  harmo- 
nising with  cotemporary  convictions.  Plato  summed  up  in  this 
respect  all  that  had  gone  before.  Giving  to  the  unformed  world 
the  animal  life  of  the  lonians,  he  added  the  Anaxagorean  In- 

^  Thos  God  it  the  Supreme  Idea;  and  again,  Creator  and  &ther  of  the  world; 
the  foul  the  principle  of  moyement^  or  the  manifestation  of  the  idea  of  life;  the  good 
cither  abstraction  from  the  material,  or  practical  yirtne,  t.  «.  moral  conduct  in  con- 
nection with  it 

^  fiepnb.  Ti.  609^  688<;  vii.  617»». 
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telligence  oyerroling  the  wild  principle  of  necessity.  When  to 
intelligence  was  added  beneficence,  and  the  dread  wardours. 
Force  and  Strength,  were  made  subordinate  to  mildness  and 
goodness,  it  seemed  as  if  a  fiirther  advance  were  impossible, 
and  that  the  Deity  could  not  be  more  than  ''the  wise"  and 
''  the  good."'*  But  the  contemplation  of  the  good  implies  that 
of  its  opposite,  evil**.  Good  theoretically,  as  well  as  prac- 
tically, is  slowly  elaborated,  assuming  its  positive  character 
only  by  contrast.  The  moral  conception  of  Deity  accompanied 
this  development.  The  God  of  Nature  had  been  a  vague 
xmity  embracing  all  phenomenal  contrasts ;  and  the  older  theo- 
logy threw  back  the  origin  of  all  things  to  such  an  indefinite 
principle  under  the  names  of  Chaos  or  Night ^^  In  the  con- 
fusion of  theogony  with  cosmogony  the  notion  of  a  moral 
ruler  was  nearly  lost  A  difierent  idea  was  developed  by  the 
poets,  who,  followed  in  this  respect  by  the  philosophers,  placed 
the  sceptre  of  universal  order  in  the  hands  of  a  being  whom 
they  dramatically  represented  as  conquering  his  predecessors, 
or  marrying  successively  all  tiie  ancient  mothers  of  nature. 
In  the  maturity  of  reason  God  became  again  "  the  good,"  not 
because  evil  was  unknown,  but  because  it  was  designedly  ex- 
cluded firom  his  attributes.  But  if  evil  be  a  separate  and  inde- 
pendent existence,  how  would  it  fare  with  his  prerogative  of 
unity  and  supremacy?  To  meet  this  dilemma  it  remained 
only  to  fall  back  on  something  more  or  less  akin  to  the  vague- 
ness of  antiquity;  to  make  a  virtual  confession  of  ignorance,  to 
deny  the  ultimate  reality  of  evil  like  Plato  and  Aristotle^*,  or, 

"  "Airm  lX§fUf0v,  Bin  •frntrit,**    De  Bep.  z.  617. 

»  Biog.  L.  ill  76.    ThesBtetiu,  176*. 

^  Aristot.  Metaph.  xiii.  4.  4. 

^'  "Ov  ym^  crrif  iwvtmi  rf  ir^mr^  mtitt,**  AriBtot  Metaph.  11,  (12),  10.  10. 
*'r»  nmnn  i^rmt  ovr*  r«  )vni/hii  mymin,**  lb.  ziii.  4.  12.  Comp.  Creiix.  S.  L  195. 
Ouigniaat,  i.  172.  Evil,  aays  Plato,  is  necessary;  but  with  the  gods,  there,  is.  no 
evil;  therefore  we  ought  to  take  flight  to  the  company  of  the  gods  as  soon  as  pos^ 
sible,  the  means  of  flight  being  the  making  unceasing  efforts  to  become  like  (hem,f 
Theast.l76V  ^ 

VOL.  I.  II 
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with  Spensipptis,  the  eternity  of  its  antithetical  existence^* ;  td 
Bormise  that  it-  is  only  one  of  those  notions  which  are  indeed 
provisionally  indispensable  in  a  condition  of  finite  knowledge, 
but  of  which  so  many  have  already  been  discredited  by  the 
advance  of  philosophy ;  to  revert,  in  short,  to  the  original  con- 
ception of  the  Absolute,  or  of  a  single  Being,  in  whom  oil 
mysteries  are  esLplained,  and  before  whom  the  distorfaing  prin- 
ciple is  reduced  to  a  mere  turbid  spot  in  the  ocean  of  eternity, 
which  to  the  eye  of  faith  may  be  said  no  longer  to  exist  ^. 

But  all  grandeur  implies  vagueness,  the  '*  absolute"  is  nearly 
allied  to  the  non-existent,  and  Speusippus  was  accused  of 
attempting  to  subvert  religion.  To  confound  good  and  evil  in 
the  Deity  was  to  withdraw  firom  him  the  chief  mark  of  an 
exalted  nature.  It  seemed  as  if  henceforth  the  spirit  of  lofty 
ontological  speculation  had  lost  its  interest.  The  mind  had 
successively  deified  nature  and  its  own  conceptions  without  any 
practical  result  but  toilsome  occupation.  Philosophy  was 
another  name  for  uncertainty.  The  reality  it  sought  without 
or  within  seemed  ever  to  elude  its  grasp.  Matter  and  evil 
obtruded  themselves  too  constantly  and  convincingly  to  be 
confuted  or  cancelled  by  subtleties  of  logic.  In  vain  would 
Arififtode  merge  the  world  in  God  while  the  world  of  experience 
exhibited  contrariety,  imperfection,  and  mutability,  instead  of 
the  immutability  of  its  source.  Baffled  in  its  higher  flights, 
the  intellect  sought  advantage  and  repose  in  aiming  at  truth  of 
a  lower  but  more  applicable  kind.  Aristotle  seemed  to  have 
left  no  field  unexplored  to  exercise  the  ingenuity  of  his  sue- 

^  Spensippi  FhUoMphia,  BaTainon,  Didot,  Paris,  1888,  p.  18,  fte.  The  prin- 
ciple of  good  being,  according  to  Plato  (Rep.  vi  509^),  "friMn*  m$  wemt,"^ 
Spenaippus  might  admit  the  good  to  be  flecondary  or  dereloped,  without  denying 
perfisction  to  the  intelligent  principle  of  the  miiyene. 

^  "Mali  nulla  natnra  est,  led  amiaaio  boni  mail  nomen  aocepit."  Angottin.  da 
Civ.  B.  zi.  9.  No  doubt  the  laws  of  the  indiyidnal  will  ultimately  be  fomd  in  per- 
ftctoonformity  with  thoie  of  the  general;  bnt  the  indiyidnal,  being  imperfect,  ia 
unable  in  all  cases  to  peicei?e  or  mAintmm  the  conformity,  and  ezperieooes  etril  as  h» 
becomes  progtessiyely  educated  by  fiulure  or  success. 
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oessors,  except  the  secrets  of  that  phenomenal  world  in  which 
he  conceiyed  the  divine  thought  to  be  manifested  and  realized ; 
and  Strato  preferred  to  stady  the  moving  force  immanent  in 
nature,  rather  than  a  remote  metaphysical  cause  beyond  itl 
PyrrhOy  educated  in  a  school  of  sophistic  dialectics,  formally 
renounced  scientific  absolutism,  and  hoped  to  find  in  philo- 
sophic indifierence  the  tranquillity  which  Aristotle  had  para- 
doxically ascribed  to  the  highest  activity.  The  attention 
hitherto  bestowed  on  the  universal  now  became  concentrated 
on  the  individual.  Theophrastus  on  his  death-bed  pronounced 
the  just  condemnatory  sentence  of  ancient  speculation,  when 
he  said,  "  We  throw  away  the  pleasant  things  of  life  for  tiher 
sake  of  fame  laboriously  earned,  but  sterile  in  results;  be 
happy  then  by  ceasing  to  philosophize;  or  if  philosophize  you 
must,  devote  your  whole  being  to  the  task,  recollecting  at  the 
same  time  that  the  honour  is  nearly  all  the  reward^,  and  that 
death  overtakes  us  when  philosophically  we  begin  to  live." 
Though  the  meaning  of  Theophrastus,  as  expressed  in  another 
saying — 

"  Yitam  regit  fortmui  non  npientia'*^ 

was  commonly  rejected,  the  memorable  words  above  quoted 
were  so  far  acted  on,  that  the  aim  of  philosophy  was  henceforth 
acknowledged  to  be  the  discovery  of  a  rule  of  action,  and  the 
benefiting  human  life.  The  realisation  of  this  end  was  made 
to  consist  mainly  in  the  exclusion  of  mental  disturbance. 
Withdrawn  from  the  agitating  passions  and  contradictory 
opinions  of  the  world,  the  wise,  man  found  in  proud  self- 
reliance  an  independent  imperturbability  resembling  that  of 
the  ancient  sage  or  hero,  and  which  had  been  made  an 
attribute  of  the  gods.  The  two  extreme  forms  of  practical 
philosophy,  the  self-indulgent  and  the  ascetic,  that  of  endur- 
ance and  that  of  enjoyment,  had  already  existed  in  germ  with 
Socrates  and  his  immediate  successors;  at  all  times,  indeed, 

**  "  r«  MtU9  rXiMf  TMf  n/tfi^§9¥$t"    Diog.  Loert  t.  41. 
«*  Cic.  Tuic.  T.  9. 
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they  maybe  said  to  have  ck)-exi8ted,  and  the  spirit  of  effeminacy 
expressed  in  the  old  Ionian  elegy  of  Mimnennos  found  its 
cotemporary  contrast  in  Callinus  and  Tyrtaaus.  The  two  ten- 
dencies which  in  Socrates  had  been  held  in  equilibrium  by 
reason  and  by  each  other,  afterwards  diverged,  giving  rise  to 
distinct  schools,  those  of  the  Cyrenaios  and  Cynics,  and  after- 
wards of  the  Epicureans  and  Stoics.  The  celebrated  oppo- 
sition of  the  latter  was  one  of  names  more  than  things.  Both 
appealed  to  nature,  both  in  some  form  acknowledged  the  finality 
of  human  judgment  in  regard  to  it ;  but  the  systems  of  both 
were  inconclusive,  because  unfurnished  with  an  adequate  method 
of  interrogating  nature,  and  of  ascertaining  her  laws  with  8u£Ei- 
oient  precision  to  found  on  them  in  particular  cases  a  deter- 
minate rule.  It  was  in  itself  comparatively  unimportant  whe- 
ther the  summum  bonum  received  from  the  character  of  its 
object  the.  name  of  happiness  and  true  pleasure,  or  that  of 
sound  wisdom  or  virtue  from  the  propriety  of  the  selection. 
The  result  in  both  cases  was,  or  ought  to  have  been«  the  same. 
The  great  difficulty  was  to  fix  on  a  reliable  ''criterium"  to 
arbitrate  between  tJie  human  subject  and  the  outward  circum- 
stance, now  that  "the  good"  was  no  longer  considered  as 
objective,  the  beacon  as  well  as  the  goal,  or  a  criterium  to 
itself.  The  criterium  of  Epicurus  was  mere  sensuous  im- 
pression; for  the  "anticipation"  (xfoxn^^i;)  which  he  added  to 
the  former  was  only  a  repetition  of  it, — ^remembered  impressions 
reserved  in  a  verba  formula.  His  physics  were  little  else  than 
the  atomic  theory  of  Democritus,  substitudng  chance  for  Pro- 
vidence, and  thereby  admitting  the  inability  of  the  philosopher 
to  discover  law  or  intelligence  in  nature.  Tet  though  denying 
the  interference  of  the  gods,  he  did  not  deny  their  existence. 
He  denounced  the  prevailing  religion  because  he  thought  it  a 
mere  superstitious  disquietude,  arising  firom  false  notions  of 
natural  causation.  Unfortunately  he  was  unable  to  replace 
false  notions  by  just  notions,  to  do  more  than  oppose  dog- 
matism by  doubt,  and  afterwards  to  answer  doubt  by  dog- 
matism.    He  aimed   at  freedom;   immunity  from  pain  and 
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anxiety^  from  bodily  and  mental  bondage^  especially  the  irra- 
tional bondage  of  superstition.  But  the  means  he  used  would 
have  made  freedom  impossible.  The  theorist  of  chance,  he 
opposed  still  more  the  theory  of  physical  necessity  than  tradi- 
tional religion^'.  He  admitted  no  divine  intelligence  in  which 
all  things  seemingly  fortuitous  have  their  definite  purpose  and 
appointment  It  was  difficult  to  wring  liberty  of  choice  out  of 
a  fortuitous  world  ^^.  Yet  as  accountably  as  the  enchainment 
of  the  world  was  deduced  out  of  independent  atoms,  out  of  the 
enchainments  of  the  world  was  extricated  the  independence  of 
human  will.  The  object  of  will  was  to  be  pleasure;  but 
pleasure,  as  understood  by  this  philosophy,  was  a  reyersion  to 
a  state  resembling  the  impassibility  of  the  original  atom.  The 
Epicurean  good  was  the  tranquillity  of  Aristotle  diyested  of 
action ;  a  Ufe  of  isolation  and  neutrality  responding  to  no  call 
of  affection  or  patriotism ;  substituting  for  superstition  atheistio 
despondency,  idleness  and  insensibility  for  pleasure,  and  evad- 
ing the  troubles  of  life  by  a  sort  of  living  death*'* 

Stoicism  completed  the  philosophic  reproduction  of  the 
heroic  model  by  uniting  calmness  with  energy.  ,It  engrafted 
the  Aristotelian  principle  of  evt^na  upon  the  hylaaozbiam  of 
HeracUtus.  It  adopted  the  Doric  Hercules  as  its  imaginary 
founder  and  model*'.  But  the  Stoics  strictly  confined  within 
the  sphere  of  matter  and  of  nature  the  active  principle  to  which 
Aristotle  had  assigned  an  ideal  existence  beyond  nature.  Phi- 
losophy in  stoicism  reverted  to  the  nature-religion  of  its  origin. 
Universal  nature,  self-directed  and  self-sufficing,  consists,  they 
said,  of  two  principles;  an  active  and  a  passive,  matter  and 
force.     Intelligent  force,  residing  in  matter  and  inseparable 

«  Diog.  Lurt.  X.  184. 

*^  "  Fatii  BToln  Tolnnlu."    Lncnt  2. 

*  Hegieiias,  a  conTert  to  Spicnreimi,  ii  nid  to  bare  preached  ihe  aboTe-men- 
tioned  doctrine  of  Theognii  (p.  895,  n.  28)  with  so  much  eflfect,  that  in  oomeqnence 
oir  the  nnmber  of  sniddes  among  hia  hearen  it  waa  found  neoenary  to  silence  him. 
Cic.  Tosc.  2. 

*  AUeg.  Horn.  Gple^  463.    Plot  da  Ei  Delph.  6. 
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ttom  it»  carries  on  ^thin  it  an  eternal  straggle,  producing  its 
ohangey  movement^   and  variety,  its  apparent  harmony  and 
order,  its  constancy  of  individual  forms,  and  in  its  higher  de- 
velopments constituting   mind,    rig^t   reason,  God.     Mind, 
however,  with  the  Stoics  was  not  the  immaterial  soul  of  Aris- 
totle;  the  cause  of  ihotion  they  conceived  to  be  itself  in 
motion,  and  therefore  as  some  subtle  body  informing  and  inter* 
penetrating  a  grosser  one.    Heraclitns  may  hove  either  ori- 
ginated or  possibly  adopted  fiom  the  ancient  Magi*  the  dynamic 
principle  of  an  all-penetrating  fire'**,  or  fiery  eether,  which  Aris- 
totle, and  perhaps  Anaxagoras,  conceived  as  a  fifth  element 
forming  the  material  of  the  stars  and  the  substratum  of  the 
souL    The  same  principle  varied  in  all,  yet  in  all  the  same, 
alternately  dilated  and  condensed,  kindled  and  extinguished, 
was  the  instrument  employed  to  producis  and  connect  the  uni- 
verse by  the  Stoics ;  the  material  principle  being,  however,  also 
a  moral  providence,  enchaining  the  world  in  sympathy,  bar* 
mony,  and  beauty.     Existoice,  life,  intelligent  life  or  will,  was 
but  the  same  power  exhibited  in  different  degrees  of  energy  or 
tension.     Sensation  as  well  as  action  was  in  voluntary  effort. 
The  object  of  properiy-directed  effort,  or  the  good,  was  not 
those  worldly  things  which  may  be  misused,  such  as  wealth, 
health,  or  life,  but  a  life  passed  in  conformity  with  nature.    It 
was  not  pleasure,  for  pleasure  is  rather  an  appendage  to  the 
correct  appUoation  of  the  faculties,  the  £cee  gift  of  heaven 
accompanying  and  approving  their  use,  as  the  hilarity  of  gninmlK 
and  exuberance  of  vegetation  ore  but  the  consequences  and 
inevitable  indicotions  of  their  thriTing^\    The  good  was  the 
order  emanating  from  universal  reason;  virtue,  or  the  good  in 
man,  was  the  same  principle  conspiring  in  the  general  harmony 
by  a  symmetrical  exercise  of  all  his  fiinctions.     The^  maxim  was 
unimpeachable,  but  the  machinery  for  applying  it  was  wanting. 
To  live  agreeably  to  nature  we  must  live  according  to  right 

'^  Bayaiuon,  Metaph.  D'Arist  ii  150. 

**  Diog.  L.  TIL  86.    Comp.  Arist  Eth.  Nic.  x.  4. 
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reason;  that  is,  the  goveming  principle  within  lis  must  be  oonr 
formed  to  the  right  reason  of  the  nniyerse^'.  But  to  know  that 
the  time  of  day  equals  the  sun's  distance  from  the  meridian,  avails 
litde  unless  we  possess  the  means  of  measuring  the  distance. 
The  Stoics  bad  no  such  applicable  standard;  their  criterium  was 
as  vague  as  the  old  theory  of  moderation  adopted  by  Aristotle 
in  his  Ethios.  They  could  only  repeat  the  words  constancy, 
harmony,  proportion.  A  standard  was  wanted  to  direct  reason, 
and  reason  was  referred  for  an  answar  to  itself.  Virtue  was 
defined  to  be  "the  art  of  life,""  but  the  art  was  empirical,  not 
scientific;  it  was  a  noble  conception  remaining  unrealized. 
When  the  Stoio,  denying  a  moral  being  above  nature,  acknow- 
ledged within  nature  a  universal  law  which  he  was  unable  to 
comprehend,  such  a  law  would  practically  amount  only  to  an 
apology  for  the  belief  in  fiatalism.  If  he  aspired  to  reproduce 
in  man  that  ideal  of  mingled  activity  and  repose  which  Aristotle 
had  placed  above  the  heavens,  the  result  would  be  the  mys- 
tical absorption  of  the  pantheistic  devotee,  ascetic  sternness,  or 

**  See  the  Hymn  of  deanthes  to  Zeoi.    Stobas.  Bclog.  Phyt.  Heer.  I  p.  80. 

*'  Thoa  hast  skill  to  harmonise 

All  discords,  order  from  disorder  bring, 

Smooth  the  rough  path,  till  all  deformities 

Their  proper  nature  lose  in  wisdom*s  scheme. 

Merged  in  the  bland  disposal  of  thy  love. 

That  scheme,  where,  corionsly  joined  in  one, 

Qood  tempers  ill  to  form  a  higher  good. 

Bad  men  reject;  a  good  indeed  they  seek^ 

The  cheap  possession  of  some  literal  toy. 

And  spurn  the  lav  which  comprehends  the  whole. 

But  then,  dark  dweller  in  the  clouds,  correct 

These  Tagiant  wishes,  counteract  their  freaks^ 

Protect  us  fitim  our  own  insanity. 

And  break  the  perilous  darkness  of  the  soul ; 

That  so  our  wills  with  thy  just  wisdom  blent. 

Concurrent  in  the  uoiyersal  Law, 

Honouring  and  honoured  in  our  serritude. 

The  Paean  of  creation's  march  may  swell. 

The  march  of  Law  and  Harmony  divine. 

In  which  all  being  finds  its  noblest  end.." 
*'  Senec  Bpist.  90.    Cic.  Acad.  ii.  8. 
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turrogant  self-deifioation.  The  human  soul,  aelf-oontemplated 
as  the  indwelling  God,  a  spark  or  emanation  of  the  universal 
reason '^  might  dispense  with  an  external  criterium  as  well  as 
A  personal  Deity*',  provided  human  pride  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  humour  the  illusion.  But  virtue  is  neither  the 
despising  pleasure,  nor  the  hlind  pursuit  of  it;  it  is  the  pursuing 
it  hy  proper  means  and  feeling  it  on  proper  occasions.  It  may 
be  strange  to  hear  Socrates  prefer  wilful  ill-doing  to  ignorant 
error'*.  But  vice  is  always  the  companion  of  ignorance,  rarely 
of  knowledge,  never  of  wisdom.  Knowledge  must  precede 
virtue;  for  no  chance  act  can  be  a  moral  one.  We  must  know 
in  order  to  do;  unlimited  improvement  supposes  an  unlimited 
progress  in  knowledge.  It  is  not  enough  to  purpose,  or  even 
to  form  a  high  ideal  of  duty;  duty  extends  itself  over  all  the 
details  of  human  relations;  and  it  was  from  inability  to  trace 
those  relations  in  their  detail  that  the  Stoics,  making  up  for 
insufficient  knowledge  with  mere  firmness  of  resolve,  mistook 
necessity  for  law  and  apathy  for  wisdom. 

**  niog.  L.  Tii.  119.    Mare.  Anton.  6,  ch.  19. 
^  Gomp.  Piog.  L  Ti.  11. 108 ;  riL  82. 129. 
•■  Zeller,  Ot.  PbiL  il  59, 60. 167. 
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**  Besides  a  style  of  remarkable  fiss- 
dnation,  from  its  peifect  simplicity  and 
the  absence  of  all  thought  of  wilting, 
the  literary  character  of  this  book  arises 
from  its  display  of  the  writer's  mind. 

and  the  narratire  of  his  straggles 

In  addition  to  the  relIgion«  and  meta- 
physical interest,  it  contains  some  more 
tangible  biographical  matter,  in  inci- 
dental pictures  of  the  writer's  career, 
and  glimpses  of  the  alienations  and 
social  persecntlons  he  underwent  in 
consequence  of  his  opinions.**— SMcfalsr 

'*  No  M  ork  in  onr  experience  nas  yet 
been  published  socapable  of  graspinfftbe 
mind  of  the  reader  and  carrying  nim 
through  the  tortuous  lab)Tinth  cv  reli 
gtons  controyersy ;  no  work  so  energeti- 
cally clearing  the  sultfect  of  all  its  am- 
biguities and  sophistications ;  no  work 
so  ciHMible  of  making  a  path  for  the 
new  reformation  to  tread  securely  on. 
In  this  history  of  the  ooofiicts  of  a 
deeply  religiouii  mind,  courageously 
seenoff  the  truth,  and  conquenng  for 
itself  bit  by  bit,  the  right  to  pronounce 
dogmatieaUy  on  that  whioli-it  had 
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heretofore  accepted  traditionally,  we 
see  reflected,  as  In  a  mirror,  the  history 
of  the  last  fow  centuries.  Modem 
spiritualism  has  rsason  to  be  deef^y 
mteflil  to  Mr.  Newman :  his  learning, 
his  piety,  his  courage,  his  candour,  and 
his  thorough  mastery  of  his  su^eot. 
render  his  alliance  doubly  predous  to 
the  cause.*— 7^  Leader . 

**  Mr.  Newman  is  a  master  of  style, 
and  his  book,  written  in  plain  and  ner- 
yous  English,  treats  of  too  important  a 
subject  to  fall  in  commanding  the  at- 
tention of  all  thinUnff  men .  and  parti- 
cularly of  all  the  ministers  of  rdigion.*' 
— EanMimi. 

'*As  a  narratiye  of  the  yarious 
doubts  and  misgiyings  that  beset  a  reli- 

glous  mind  when  compelled  by  oonyfc- 
on  to  deyfate  from  the  orthodox 
yiews,  and  as  a  history  of  the  conclu- 
sions arriyed  at  by  nn  intelligent  and 
•daoKted  mind,  with  the  reasons  and 
steps  by  which  such  conclusions  were 
gained,  this  work  is  must  interesting 
and  of  great  importance.*'— Afomiiv 
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««This  is  a  yaloabls  oootribation  to 
literature.  The  peooliar  eminance 
leaohad  by  Br.  Channlnff  daring  his 
lift  makes  a  history  of  nimseu  and 
of  his  mind  indispensable  to  the  Aitnre 
student  of  opinion.**- ^fltoKnuw. 

**  It  is  a  work  of  high  merit,  and  of 
deep  interest."— JEjroMMiMr. 

*<  i>r.  Ghanning  had  none  of  the  nar- 
row intoleranoe  that  distinguishes  the 
more  rigid  seetarians.'*— 5fMtafor. 

**  It  is  pleasing  to  add,  that  ottfections 
to  the  theological  tenets  of  Dr.  Ghan- 
ning, do  not  prerejit  our  entertaining  a 
high  admiration  of  his  general  writ- 
ings; but  this  admiration  rises  to  a  fhr 
higher  fteling  as  we  study  his  biogra- 
phy:  for  we  see  that,  *  sixLiolarly  lofty 
as  is  the  spirit  which  his  writings 
breathe,  he  was  true  to  them  in  heart 
and  life :'  and  we  find  the  aeoret  of  his 


eloqasnce  in  the  povrer  which  derated 
ideas  and  enlarged  conoeptiona  of  all 
that  is  Just,  pure,  true,  graiul,  beantifhl, 
loTing,  and  Iioly,  had  in  the  trausfiorm- 
ation  of  his  being.**— Ckowterv*  JcutmaL 

'*The   ftlidtous  comldnation  of  a 
ohaste  and  eloquent  style  with  dear  and 
powerftili 
before  his 
his  age 
Magamme, 

**  He  wsa  a  remarkable  man,  and  he 
renderedremarkable  serrioe.  His  men- 
tal history  is  deeply  interesting.'*— 
Seleeiic  Biciew. 

*'  We  find  it  diflicalt  to  tear  ounelTes 
firom  these  deeiply  interesting  volumes, 

5hich  we  are  disposed  to  rank  among 
te  best  biographies  of  the  age.**— 
CkntUan  R^farmtr. 
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phrsse,  a  Grammar  of  Greek  Art,  a  «t»e 
911a  non  to  all  who  would  thoroughly  in- 
vestigate its  language  of  farmZ—LHtr' 
ary  frorld. 


*'  Winokelman  is  a  standard  writer 
to  whom  most  students  of  art  have  been 
more  or  less  indebted.  lie  posewed 
extensive  infbrmatlon,  a  refined  taste, 
and  great  seaL  His  style  Ss  plain, 
direct,  and  specific,  so  that  you  are 
never  at  a  loss  for  his  meaninc.  Some 
very  good  ontlines,  representing  fine 
types  of  Anelent  Ctafeck  AH,  illostsile 
the  text,  and  the  volume  is  got  iq>  in  a 
style  worthy  of  its  snttjeot.''—  SpeeUamr, 


John  Chapmamt  142,  Strand, 


**  To  all  loTen  of  lurtthto  Tolome  will 
ftinii«h  the  moat  necessmiy  and  safe 
guide  in  studying  the  pure  principles  of 

nature  and  beauty  in  creatAr«  art 

We  cannot  wish  better  to  Bullish  art 
than  for  a  wide  drculatlon  or  this  in- 
valuable work.**— JSteiMlaf^  of  Pr§0iom. 

"  The  mixture  of  the  philosopher  and 
artist  In  Winckelnuw's  mind  gave  it  at 


once  an  elegance,  penetration,  and 
knowledge,  wnleh  fitted  him  to  a  mar- 
vel for  the  task  he  ondertocA Such 

a  woik  ought  t»  be^in  the  ttbvatjT  o^evafy 
artUit  and  man  of  taste,  aud  even  the 
most  general  reader  will  find  in  it  much 
to  instruct,  and  mooh  to  interest  Mm.** 


4S 


Popularly  considerad,  in  relaUon  to  the  ORIGIN,  DEYBLOPMENT, 
and  DESTINY  of  the  HUHAN  MIND.    Grown  8vo»  oloth.  7s.  60. 

the  author  has  displaved  great  power 
of  reflection,  much  learning,  and  an 
eloquence  and  elevation  of  style,  pecu- 
liarly appropriate  to  the  loftiness  of  the 
sul^ect  matter.*'— Cr«<»e. 


Such  is  an  outline  of  this 

singularly  thoughtlhl  essay.  It  em- 
braces a  wide  range  of  topics,  but  with- 
out ever  departing  ftom  its  proper 
theme.  In  the  periormanoe  of  his  task. 


A  SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  EXPLAllATORY  PREFACE. 

The  Nemesis  ef  Vaith. 

By  J.  A.  Fboudb,  MJL.,  late  Fellow  of  Exeter  College,  Oxlbrd.    Post  8vo. 
cloth,  6s. 


**«The  Nemesis  of  Faith' 
the  first  requisites  of  a  book.~  It  has 
power,  matter,  and  nmatery  of  sahJcct, 
with  that  laigeness  which  must  arise 
from  the  writer's  mind,  and  that  iodivi- 
dnal  diaraoter— those  truths  of  detail— 
which  spring  from  experience  or  obseiw 
vatlon.  The  pictures  of  an  English 
home  in  childhood,  youth,  and  early 
manhood,  as  well  as  the  thon^ts  and 
f<«Ungs  of  the  student  at  Oubrd,  are 
painted  with  Ibelittjrpavaded  by  a  ear- 
rent  of  thought  X  me  remarks  on  the 
humbug  of  the  three  learned  profes- 
sions,more  espedaUy  on  the  woridliness 
of  the  churoh«arenot  mere  declamation, 
but  the  outpouring  of  an  earnest  con- 
viction;  tlie  Picture  of  Anglican  Pro- 
testantism, dead  to  frith,  to  love,  and  to 
almost  everything  but  wealth-worship, 
with  the  statement  of  the  ot^ects  that 
Newman  first  proposed  to  himsell^  Ibrm 
the  best  defence  of  Tractariniam  that 
has  appeared,  though  defence  does  not 
seem  to  be  the  oQeet  of  the  author. 

As  the  main  literary  ohiect  is  lo 

dtqplay  the  struggles  of  a  mind  with 
the  growth  and  grounds  of  c^nion,  in- 
cident are  suboniinate  to  the  intdleo> 
tual  results  that  spring  from  them :  but 
there  is  no  paucity  or  incident  if  the 
work  be  Judged  by  its  own  standard." 

"  The  moet  striking  quality  in  Mr. 
Fronde's  writings  is  Ins  deecr^ve  el»> 
quenoe.  His  charMterv  are  all  living 
before  us.  and  have  no  sameness.  His 
quidmess  of  eye  is  manifest  equally  in 


his  insight  into  human  minds,  and  in 
his  perceptions  of  natural  beauty  •  >  The 
style  of  the  letters  is  evarrwhere  oharm- 
ing.  The  eonfresions  or  a  Sceptic  are 
often  briUiant,  and  always  touching. 
The  closing  narrative  Is  fluent,  grapliic, 
and  only  too  highly  wrought  in  palnfhl 
beautv."— i>r0^p0el>w  ii«o*M9,Af<Mr.  1849. 
**  The  book  beoomes  In  its  soul-burn- 
ing truthfulness,  a  quite  invaluable  re- 
cord of  the  fiery  strngvles  and  tempta- 
tioofl  tlirongh  which  tne  youth  of  this 
nineteenth  century  has  to  fiwce  its  wav 

in  rellgknis  matters Especial^  u 

it  a  great  warning  and  protest  against 
three  great  falsehoods.  Against  sel£> 
deluded  word  orthodox  v  and  Ubliola* 
try,  setting  up  the  Bible  for  a  mere  dead 
Idol  insteaa  of  a  living  witness  to 
Christ  Against  frothy  phlloaoptiic 
Infidelity,  merely  changing  the  chaff 
of  old  systems  for  the  chaflrof  new,  ad- 
dressing men's  intellects  and  ignoring 
their  HDirtts.  Against  Tractananism, 
trying  to  make  men  all  belief,  as  Stras- 
Imrgen  make  geese  all  liver,  by  dark* 
ness  and  cramming:  manufaotoring 
state  folly  as  the  infidel  state  wisdom : 
deliberately  giving  the  lie  to  God,  who 
has  made  man  in  his  own  image,  body, 
sonl,  and  spirit*  by  making  the  two  first 
deerepit  fin*  the  sake  of  pampMing  the 

last Against  these  three  mlse- 

hoods,  we  say,  ooee  the  book  b^ore  us 
protest :  after  itsown  mournful  fashion, 
most  strongly  when  most  unconscious- 
ly."—fVwrtfr^  Mag.  Mtm,  1849. 


toieril  Priiif iples  ef  the  Philesophj  ef  Natare. 

With  an  Outline  of  some  ot  its  recent  developments  among  the  Germans, 
embracintf  the  Philosophical  Systems  of  ScheiUng  and  Hegel,  and  Oken's 
System  of  Nature,  by  J.  B.  Stallo,  A.H.    Poet  8vo.,  cloth,  68. 


fTorkM  jfMuked  6y 


SECOND  EDITION,  WITH  ADDITIONS. 

The  Stil  t  her  Serrewi  nti  her  AtpiratiMis. 

An  fiiMy  towmrdt  the  Natural  Hiitofx  of  tht  Bool,  at  fhe  bairff  of  Theology. 
By  FBAKCis  WiLUAM  NxwMAH,  fyrm&Af  Fellow  ot  BalMol  College, 
Oxford,  and  Anthor  of  **  A  Riatory  of  the  Hetvew  Mooarehy.*  Poet  6to. 
cloth,  6a. 

"The  eplrit  threnghoiit  has  onr 
waimeet  ^npathy.  it  oontaioi  more 
of  the  genuine  lite  of  Cbrittlanit/,  than 
half  tlie  hooke  that  are  coldly  elahora- 
ted  in  Its  defence.  The  charm  of  the 
Tolnme  is  the  tone  of  iUthAilnesB  and 
sincerity  which  it  hreathee— the  eviden- 
ces which  it  aiTords  in  erexy  page,  of 
being  drawn  direct  ttom  the  ronntalns 
of  oooTlction.''— PrtOMcAwtf  Reoimo, 

**On  the  gnat  ahiUty  of  the  anthor 

leTerheratieis*    Put  L 

Fop.  Sto.  paper  corer.  is. 

BererhertlieM.    Ptrt  ll« 

Fep.  8vo.  paper  oorer,  Bs. 

**  In  this  little  Terse-pamphlet  of  some 
sixty  or  seventy  p^es>  we  think  we  see 
evidences  of  a  troe  poet;  ofafteshand 
natural  fbunt  of  genuine  song;  and  of 
a  inirpose  and  sympathy  admirably 

suited  to  the  times The  purchaser 

of  it  will  find  himself  richer  in  possess-  I 
ing  it  by  many  wise  and  charitable 
thoughts,  many  generous  emotions,  and  | 
nrach  calm  ana  quiet,  yet  deep  reflec-  , 
tlon."— fjraeu'iMr. 

"  Bcmarkable    for    earnestness    of ' 


weneednotoonwMBt.    Tholbnewltli 

which  he  puts  his  arguments,  whether 
fiirgoodor  foreTfi,lsobvioBSoiieTei7 
page.''~Iiler«r|r  OomMsl 

*^  We  have  seldom  met  with  so  mooh 
pregnant  and  snggestire  matter  In  a 
small  compass,  as  in  this  remarkable 
volume.  It  Is  distinguished  by  a  tMoe 
of  thought  and  freshness  of  fteUng.  ran 
in  the  treatment  of  religious  sntgects." 


'  thought  and  strength  of  diction."— 

'    JtfermV  HenM. 

I  **  The  anthor  of  these  ihym^  bso- 
churss  has  mudi  of  the  tcne  poetio 
spirit.  He  is  always  In  earnest.  Ha 
writes  from  the  flili  hesrt.  There  is  a 
mattliness,too,  in  all  his  utterances  that 
espedaUy  recommends  them  to  w 
..  ..As  long  as  we  have  such 

,  berations*  as  these  we  shall  never  giDsr 
weary  of  them.**— FTeel^  Neics. 


The  Artist's  larried  Life  t  hebg  that  ef  Alhert  liver. 

For  devoot  Disciples  of  the  Aits,  Prudent  Maidens,  as  wdl  as  for  the 
Profit  and  Instruction  of  all  Christendom,  given  to  the  light.  Translated 
from  the  German  of  Leopold  Scfaefer,  by  Mn.  J.  R.  Stodaht.  1  vol. 
fep.  8vo,  ornamental  binding,  6s. 


**It  is  the  worthy  aim  of  the  novel* 
ist  to  show  that  even  the  trials  of  genins 
are  part  of  its  education— that  its  very 

wounds  ars  ftirrows  fbr  its  harvest 

No  one,  indeed,  would  have  a  right  to 
expect  from  the  author  of  the '  Laien- 
brevier*  (see  Ath.  No.  4S7)  such  a  stem 
and  fbroible  picture  of  old  tiroes  and 
trials  as  a  Mdnhold  can  give^still  less 
the  wire-drawn  sentimentalities  of  a 
Bahn-Hahn  ;  but  pure  thoughts— high 
morals  •—  tender  reelings  —  might  be 

looked  ibr The  mentsof  thTs  story 

consist  in  its  fine  purpose,  and  its 
tlioughtflil,  and  for  the  most  part  Just, 
exposition  of  manv  inner  life.  To  those 
vrno,  chiefly  appreciating  such  Qualities, 
caQ  dispense  with  the  stimulants  of 
incident  and  passion,  the  book  before  ns 
will  not  be  unacceptable.**— ^Aaumim. 


*'  The  work  reminds  nsof  thehappiesi 

eflbrta  of  Tledk The  design 

is  to  show  how,  in  ^te  of  eveiT  olra- 
cle,  genius  will  maaiftst  itselr  to  the 
world,  and  give  shape  and  substance  to 
its  beantiflirdreamB  and  fancies  ...... 

It  is  a  very  pure  and  delightfh]  compo- 
sition, is  tasteftilly  produced  In  an  aati* 
que  style,  and  retains  in  the  translatioo 
all  the  peculiarities  (witliout  which  the 
book  would  lose  half  its  merit)  of  Ger- 
man thought  and  kHom/'—BfUmtmim. 

**  Simply  then  we  assure  our  readeia 
that  we  have  been  much  pleased  with 
this  work.  The  narrative  portion  is  well 
conceived,  and  completely  iUnstrates 
the  author's  moral;  while  it  Is  inter- 
spersed with  many  passages  wMdi 
Ihll  of  beau^  and  pathos."— i 


John  CkapmnHt  14d,  Strand. 


Itolj  t  past  Mid  present 

OTt  OXNSBAL  Vl£WS  of  it*  HiBTOBT,  RkLIOIOK,  POLITICS,  LmS&ATUSK 

and  Abt.    By  L.  Mariotti.    2  vols,  post  8to,  clotli,  lOs.  6d. 


**  This  is  a  nseftil  book,  inftmnedwith 
lirely  feeling  and  tonnd  Judgment.  It 
eontains  an  exhiUtioa  m  Italian  yiews 
of  matten,  soeial  and  politieal»  by  an 
Italian  who  has  learned  to  speak 
throng h  English  thoughts  as  well  as 
English  words.  Particularly  Taloable 
are  the  sketches  of  recent  Italian 
history;  fisr  the  prominent  characters 
are  delineated  in  a  cordial  and  sympa- 
ttietie  spirit,  ret  free  from  entliuinastic 
ideas,  and  with  unsparing  discrimina- 
tion  The  criticisms  on  'The  Past' 

will  richly  repay  perusal ;  it  is.  how- 
ever, on  '^The  PrMent'  dT  Italy  that 
the  main  interest  of  the  book  resides. 


This  Tolome  does  not  merely  possess  an 
interest  similar  to  that  of  contemporary 
worics :  it  supplies  a  desideratum,  and 
is  well  adapted  to  aid  the  English 
reader  in  forming  a  Just  estimate  of  the 
great  events  now  in  progress  in  Italy. 
Kot  the  least  wonderfm  part  of  the 
book  is  the  entire  mastery  the  author 
has  acquired  of  our  language."— J?x- 
amifier,  April. 

"  Our  author  has  an  earnest,  ni^  en- 
thusiastic, love  and  admiration  mhis 
natire  country;  with  the  ability  and 
eloquence  to  render  his  sul^eot  very 
interesting  and  attractive.**— 'Afomiii^ 
Adfiertuer. 


The  following  notices  refer  to  the  first  volume  of  the  work : — 


"  The  work  is  admirable,  usefU,  in- 
stnietive.  I  am  delighted  to  find  an 
Italian  coming  forward  with  so  much 
noble  enthunasm,  to  vindicate  his 
country  and  obtain  for  it  its  proper 
interest  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.     The 

English  is  wondezfUl 1  never  saw 

any  approach  to  such  a  style  in  a 
foreigner  before>-as  ftOl  of  beauty  in 
diction  as  in  thought.'*-^5M>  X.  BtOwr 
LjfUmitBart 

**!  recognise  the  rare  characteristics 
of  genius— a  large  conception  of  the 
topic,  a  pletoresque  dictioii  founded  on 
profound  thought,  and  that  passionate 
sensibility  which  becomes  the  subject— 
a  snhjeet  beautifhl  as  its  climate,  and 
inezhAUStible  as  its  soU."— ^.  Ditratti, 

**  A  very  rapid  and  summary  renme 
of  the  fivtunea  of  Italy  tnm  the  fldl  of 
the  Roman  Empire  to  the  present 
moment.— A  work  of  Industry  and 
labour,  written  with  a  good  purpose.— 
A  bird's>eye  view  of  the  sm^ect  that 
will  revive  the  recoUections  of  tlie 
scholar,  and  seduce  the  tyro  into  a 
kmger  coarse  of  reading.**— ifttnunim. 

•«Thls  work  eootKtais  more  inform- 
ation  on  the  snl^Mt^  and  mora  rcfor- 
ences  to  the  present  poaition  of  Italy, 
than  we  have  seen  in  any  recent  pro- 
duotion.**- Fsm^  QwMrierhf  Review, 

**In  reference  to  style,  the    work 


before  us  is  altogether  extraordliiary, 
as  that  of  a  forelgnerf  and  In  the  higlier 
(niality  of  thoogiit  we  may  commend 
the  author  for  his  acute,  and  often 
original,  critidsm,  and  his  quick  per- 
ception of  the  grand  and  beautifVu  in 
his  native  literature."— i'rwewtt  (im  the 
North  Amerioam  Reriew,} 

*'  The  work  before  us  consists  of  a 
oontinnoos  parallel  oi  the  political  and 
literary  histoiy  of  Italy  ttom.  the  earli- 
est  period  of  the  middle  ages  to  the 
present  time.  The  author  not  only 
penetrates  the  inner  relations  of  those 
dual  appearances  of  national  lift,  but 
possesses  the  power  of  displaying  tuem 
to  the  reader  with  great  deameas  and 
effect  We  remember  no  other  work  in 
which  the  civil  conditions  and  literary 
achievements  of  a  people  have  been 
blended  in  such  a  series  of  living  pic- 
tures, representing  successive  periods  of 
history.*'— ili^nn^Mtf  ZeUmtg. 

*'An  earnest  and  eloquent  work.**— 

**A  work  ranking  distinctly  in  the 
class  of  belles  lettrM,  and  wdl  deserr* 
ing  of  a  library  place  In  England.**— 
lAterarff  Gaxette. 

"  A  work  warmly  admired  by  exod- 
lent  Judges.**— roaff  Moga*ine. 

**An  admirable  work  written  with 
great  power  and  beauty."— Pro/:  Leimg^ 
fiUow.  (Poeti  and  Po^ry  of  Europe.) 

The  Priiciples  ef  Natarej  ker  iMne  Be? elatieis^  wd  a  Yeice 

TO  MANKIND.    By  and  through  Andrxw  Jackson  Davis,  the 
"  Pougbkeepsie  Seer/'  and  "  Claurvoyant."    2  vols.  Urge  8vo.  cloth, 

188. 

«*«  The  Work  consists  of  800  pages,  induding  a  history  of  its  prodac- 
tion,  with  a  Biographical  Sketch,  and  Portrait  (engraved  on  Steel)  of  the 
Anthor. 


JForh  pMUked  fy 


t%tm%.    Bj  Idph  Waldt  ImerMB. 


Poit  8vo.    4c.  doth  gUt. 

**  Then  are  in  thcie  bUium  many 
a  fine  image  and  sometimes  a  clnster 
of  Boch— scattered  Bymbola  of  deep  dg- 
nificanoe— and  the  presence  of  slnoere 

and  earnest  thlnkliig  ererTwhere. 

A  wild  low  music  accompanies  these 
artless  strains  i  an  indistinct,  uncertain 
melody— such  a  tune  as  an  untaught 
musical  nature  might  choose  to  Itselrin 
S(^taiy  places. Tliere  are  some- 
times stansas  which  are  suggestive,  not 
onlr  in  a  political  relation,  out  in  one 
far  iiigher— as  toncliing  those  social  re- 
forms which  now  everywhere  command 
the  attention  of  society.  Some  portions 
of  a  series  of  poems  entitled  'Wood 
Notes,'  are  in  their  peculiar  way  yet 
finer;  and  tiie  entire  succession  has 
heen  enthusiastically  received  on  the 
other  side  of  the  AtX»nUc.''^Jthenaum. 

Peter  Jeies^  w  f BwaHl  Boudi 

▲n  AatoUogr^diy.    Post  8vOk  doth. 

**The  idea  of  the  biography  is  to 
depict  a  mind  rising  firom  a  condition 
of  ignoranee,  and,  by  means  of  me- 
chanics* institutions,  and  the  reading  of 
books  in  the  English  tongue,  realiung 
tar  itself  the  rdations  between  philoso- 
phy, sdenoe,   and   religion,   and  the 


**  There  are  in  this  Tolnnie  VBflrifltalie- 
able  evldenoes  of  genius;  the  soul  of 
the  poet  flashes  ont  eontinnany ;  and  the 
hand  of  the  poet  la  seen  aften."— OrMo. 

■*  He  oocaoonalW  reminds  us  of  the 
reflectiye  depth  of  Wordsworth;  and 
sometimes  evinces  a  delicate  fancy  and 
richness  of  epithetworthyof  Tttmyson*** 
— MamehMler  Bxtumimt. 

**  His  lines  are  fUl  of  meaning.'*--- 

'*  To  read  his  finer  pieeea  la  to  our 
poetic  feding  like  reodving  a  aoocea- 
sion  of  dectno  shocks ; . . . .  even  his  nn- 
shaped  firagments  are  not  bits  of  glass 
but  of  diamond,  and  have  always  the 
true  poetic  lustre.  We  know  of  no 
oompodtions  that  surpass  Us  hi  thdr 
obaracterisfek  ezedl«Doe.'*>-( 
Exiummer. 


as. 

bearing  of  aU  on  thedogieal  dogmata 
and  toe  literature  of  the  Heorews. 
The  writer  is  manifestly  competent  to 
his  task,  and  has  acoomnlished  it  with 
uncommon  ability  ana  considerable 
taste.**— il0«iflu  JernUP9  Ntwtpe^er. 


Kodetfeiin  after  the  Ckristiui  Life.    (First  Series.) 

By  Jaxes  MARTUfKAD.    Secood  Edition.    l2mo,  7«.  6tf.  doth. 

EndeaToars  after  tke  Chrisliaii  Life.    (See^nd  Seriest) 

By  Jahes  SrABTnrF.AU.    iSmo,  7«.  6<l.  cloth. 

"  Heartily  do  we  welcome  a  second 
volume  of  'Endeavours  after  the 
CbristUn  Li£9»'  because  when  all  that 
suits  not  our  taste  is  omitted^  we  have 
still  left  more  to  instruct,  interest,  im- 
prove, and  devate,  than  in  almost  any 
other  volume  with  which  we  are  ac- 

Suainted Whatever  may  be  its 
efects,  we  regard  it  as  one  of  the  most 
precious  gilts  to  the  leligioas  world  in 
modem  umes."— /n^wim'. 

*'Mr.  Martineau  is  known,  much 
beyond  the  limits  of  his  own  denomin- 
ation, as  a  man  of  fnreat  gifts  and  ac- 
complishments, and  his  publications 
have  been  all  marked  by  subtle  and 
vigorous  thought,  much  beauty  oi 
imagination,  and  certain  charms  of 
composition,  which   are   sure  to  find 

admirers There  is  a  delicacy  and 

ethereality  of  etMoal  sentiment  in 
these  discourses  which  must  commend 
them,  and  we  may  safdy  say  that  many 

The  Christian's  iej  to  the  PMlesophj  ef  SedalisM  \ 

Being  Hints  and  Aids  towards  an  Analytical  Enqnlrr  into  the  Prindples  of 
BodfU  Progress,  with  a  View  to  tbe  Bluddation  of  tne  great  praoHcal  pro- 
blem of  the  preiwnt  day,— the  Improvament  of  die  OoDdition  of  the  Working 
Classes.    In  ten  propositions,  by  Upsilon.    Post  8vo,  paper  cover.  Is. 


of  the  orthodox  in  all  dqMtttments 
might  recdve  fttun  them  inteUectnal 
stimulus,  moral  polish,  and  in  some 
moods  idigloos  edlficatiOB.**— M»w9m- 

**  One  of  tbe  most  interesting,  attrac- 
tive, and  most  valuable  series  6i  essays 
which  the  literature  of  Christianity  has 
reodved  firom  priest  or  layman  for 
many  %  yesr. 

"  vdumes  that  have  in  them  both 
inteUeet  and  true  eloquence,  and  which 
satisiy  the  nndentandlng  while  they 
please  the  taste  and  improve  tbe  heart. 

**  When  we  say  that  these  DueourMt 
are  eminently  praUiMit  we  mean  that 
they  are  adapted,  not  only  for  man  in 
the  abstract— to  teach  toe  duties  of 
Christianity  everywhere— but  also  with 
reference  to  the  circumstanoes  oC 
Bodety-Mtf  the  age  and  country  lA 
wliidi  our  lot  is  cast.**— CrtMc. 


John  Chapman,  142,  SHrand. 


k  Brief  liperitiM  •t  the  <bipel  aC  U.  laStkew. 

By  the  K«v.  R.  B.  B.  KAOLBiXAir.    itmo.  olotli*  prleeSs. 

History  •(  tke  Hebrew  lettrchy^  tnm  tke  AteMttrttiM  rf 

Samuel  to  the  Babykmish  GaptiTity.  By  Fbakgib  Wii.uam  Nbwmav, 
formerly  Fellow  of  Balliol  College,  Oxfind,  and  Author  of*'  The  Soul  s  her 
Sorrows  and  Aspiratioiu,  ftc.**  8to»  oloth,  lOe.  6d. 

'« It  to  traly  wfresblng  to  find  Jewish 
history  treated,  as  in  the  Tolnme  before 
vs,  aoeordinK  to  the  rules  of  soand 

critioisin,  and  good  sense The 

pnblieation  or  saeh  a  work  will  form 
an  epeeh  in  bfblieal  literature  in  this 

«*The  Anthor  has  bronght  a  rery 
aoate  mind,  fiunUiar  with  knowledge 
that  is  beyond  the  range  of  ordlnuy 
seholarshlp,  to  the  task  of  combining 
and  intopreting  the  antique  and  frag- 
mentary  reoorob   which  contain  the 


only  materials  for  his  work.**—  Prmpm^ 
tiw  Review. 

*'This  book  must  be  regarded,  we 
think,  as  the  mostraloableoontrlbation 
ever  made  in  the  English  Language  to 
oar  means  of  onderstandlng  that  por- 
tion of  Hebrow  History  to  whion  H 

relates The  Author  has  not  the 

common  superstitiooB  reverence  for  the 
Bible,  bat  he  shows  everywhere  a  laigCi 
hnmane.  and  Christian  spirit."— 3fat- 
eaekneetU  Qwuierl^  Review. 


The  Temperallties  tf  the  EstoUished  Church. 

As  they  are,  and  as  they  might  be.    Collected  from  authentic  pnbllc  records. 
By  WiLUAM  Bbestoh.  an  Old  Churchman.    Demy  Svo,  paper  cover.  Is. 

Shafcspeire's  Bramatie  krty  and  his  relatiaa  U  Calderen  and 

Qoethe.    Translated  from  the  German  of  Dr.  Hebmah n  Uukioi.  8vo.  7s.  6d. 
cloth. 


Outline  of  Contents* 


I. 


Sketch  of  the  History  of  the  Eng. 
lish  Drama  belbre  Shakspeare. 
—EL.  Greene  and  Marlowe, 
n.  Shalupeare's  Life  and  Times, 
m.  Shakspeare's  Dramatic  Style,  and 
Foetio  View  of  the  World  and 
Things. 

**We  stronglv  recommend  the  book 
to  the  notice  oi  every  lover  of  Shaks- 
peare, for  yfe  may  traly  say  that  it  is 
well  calculated  to  fill  up  a  void  in  our 
own  as  well  as  in  German  literature."— 
WeehinHxteT  Review. 

«*The  author  has  the  'Philosophic 
depth.'  which  we  vainly  look  for  in 
Scniegel's  criticism  of  the  great  poet." 
—TheTHai. 

*'  We  welcome  it  as  an  addition  to  our 
books  on  the  national  dramatist— ex- 
haustive, comprehendve,  and  phlloeo- 
phical  after  a  scholastic  fashion,  and 
throwing  new  lights  upon  many  things 
in  Shalcspeare.**— Speofofor. 

**  The  work  of  Uirici  in  the  original, 
has  held,  ever  since  its  publication,  an 
honoured  place  upon  our  shelves.  We 
consider  it  as  being,  when  taken  all  in 
all.  one  of  the  most  valuable  contribu- 
tions ever  made  to  the  criticism  of 
Shakspeare.  The  theoretleal  S7>tem 
upon  wfatoh  it  rests,  if  not  altMOther 
accurate  or  oomplelely  exhaastive.  is. 
at  all  events,  wide  and  seaiuhingi  its 
manner  of  expresalon  is  almost  every- 


IV.  Criticism  of  Shalomears^  Plays. 
▼.  Dramas  ascribed  to  Shakspeare  of 
doobtfld  Authority. 

▼I.  Calderon  and  Goethe  in  their  rela- 
tion to  Shakspeare. 


where  clear  and  practical,  and  its 
critical  expositions  are  given  with 
eousl  delicacy  of  feeling  and  liveliness 

of  fancv Here  there  are  treated, 

successively.  Shakspeare's  language, 
his  mode  of  representing  characters, 
and  his  dramatic  invention.**— TWTt 
Magoxine. 

'*  A  good  translation  of  Dr.  Ulrioi's 
work  on  Shakspeare  cannot  fail  of  being 
welcome  to  the  English  thinker.  It  is 
in  fkot,  a  vindieation  of  our  great  poet 
fh>m  a  chaige  which  has  lately  been 
brought  against  him  by  critics  on*both 
sides  of  the  Atlantic  Dr.  DMci  boldly 
claims  Ibr  him  the  rank  of  an  emi- 

nentiy  Christian  anthor The  pre. 

sent  work  is  the  least  German  of  all 
German  hooks,  and- contains  ivmark- 
able  novelty  in  its  views  of  the  subject 
and  the  airangement  of  its  topics.  The 
plan  adopted  oy  Dr.  ITlrici  of  contem- 
platins  each  play  in  the  light  of 
oentru  idea  la  especially  deserving  of 
all  praise ....  We  recommend  the  entire 
criticism  to  the  perusal  of  the  Judidoos 
reader.**— ilM«a«um. 
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Ike  yfe  ef  Jeau,  CtMcdljr  KmihfJ. 

By  Dr.  David  Fbudbicb  firsAun.   9  volt.  Sto.  £l  l«t.  ololh. 


**The  extraordlnafT  merit  of  thia 
book....8tnuiM'a  diiUeetio  dexttritf. 
bis  forensic  ooolness.  the  even  polish  of 
Ma  atvie,  prosent  Idm  to  na  as  the  ao> 
oomDiialied  pleader,  too  oomplately 
moater  at  his  woriE  to  feel  the  tempt*- 
tion  to  unfair  advantage  or  unaeemly 
temper... .We  ean  teatiiy  thjit  the 
translator  has  achieved  a  veiy  toiurh 
work  with  remarkable  spirit  and  fldeU- 
if.  The  author,  though  indeed  a  good 
writer,  oovld  hardly  have  spoken  better 
had  hia  eoantry  and  language  been 
English.  The  work  hoa  evklently  fkl- 
len  into  the  bonds  of  one  who  has  not 
only  efleotiTe  command  of  both  lan- 
guages, but  a  fiuniUarity  with  the  snb- 
^ot-roatter  of  theological  oriticism,  and 
an  initiation  into  its  technical  phraseo- 
logy.**—  Wiiwtmuuter  tmd  Foreign  Huar- 
terty  Rniewf,  1847. 

**  Whoever  reads  these  volumes  with- 
out any  reference  to  the  Crennan,  must 
be  pleased  with  the  easy,  perspicuous, 
idiomatic  and  harmonious  force  of  the 
English  stvle.  But  he  will  be  still 
more  satisfied  when,  on  turning  to  the 
original*  he  finds  that  the  residerlag 
is  word  for  word,  thought  for  though^ 
and  sentence  Ibr  sentence.  In  pre- 
paring so  beautifU  a  rendering  as  the 
present,  the  diflicnlties  can  have  been 
neither  few  nor  small  in  the  way 
of  preaerving,  in  various  parts  of  tbe 
work,  the  exactness  of  the  translation, 
combined  with  that  uniform  harmony 
and  deomeiis  of  style,  which  impart 


to  the  volnmea  befcre  ua  the  air 
and  anirit  of  on  ori^aal.  A  modeot 
and  lundly  core  for  Ida  reader's  con- 
venfenoe  has  induced  the  translNtor 
often  to  supplv  the  rendering  into  Eng- 
lish of  a  Qreek  quotation,  where  there 
was  no  corresponding  rendering  Into 
German  in  the  onginaL  Indeed, 
Strauss  may  well  soy,  as  he  does  in  the 
Dotioe,  wldch  he  HTites  fer  this  EngUab 
edition,  that  as  Ikr  as  be  has  exoimned 
it,  the  translation  is,  **  et  oceurau  et 
l/crspicua.*  **—Protptt3lim  Rtnew^ 

"  In  regard  to  learuixw,  acuteness,  and 
sagadoos  coi\jectures,  the  work  resem- 
bles Niebuhr's  *  History  of  Borne.*  The 
general  manner  of  treating  the  sul^ect 
and  arranging  tbe  chapters,  sections, 
and  porU  of  the  argument,  hidicntes 
ooosummate  dialectical  skill;  while  tbe 
style  is  clear,  tlie  expression  direct,  and 
tbe  onthw's  openness  in  reforriiw  to  lus 
•onrees  of  inmrmotion,  and  atatng  fab 
conclusions  in  all  their  simplicity.  Is 

candid  and  exemplary It  not  only 

surpasses  oU  its  predeoesacn  of  ita  kind 
in  learning,  acuteness,  and  Uiorough  in- 
vestlffoticQ,  but  it  ia  markod  by  m  sEnoM 
and  earnest  spirit.*'— GlkrM<HMi:xaOTM«r. 

**  I  feond  in  M.  Stranas  a  young  man 
Ihll  of  candour,  gentleness,  and  modeatr 
—one  poesessea  of  a  soul  that  was  al- 
moat  mysterious,  and,  as  it  were,  sod- 
(Ibned  by  the  reputation  be  had  nined. 
tie  scarcely  seems  to  be  the  aalhor  of 
the  work  under  consideration."— I2«mm<, 
Rev%te  deg  M<mdet. 


Races  of  Ian  j  aid  their  fieograpUcal  IbtrlbniiM. 

By  Charles  Pickering,  H.D.,  attached  to  the  United  States  Exploring 
Kxpcdition.    4to  cloth,  colorCMl  platea.    Price  ^J  Ss. 

*•*  Of  this  important  work  only  iftO  espies  are  published  for  distribution  by 
the  United  States  Government. 

from  those  of  less  competent  witnesses 

Tbe  plates  that  accompany  the 

work  are  beautifiilly  executed  porUmits 
of  individuals,  considered  by  Dr.  Pick- 
ering as  characteristics  of  the  Rooss 
be  enumerates— no  psiins  or  expense 
have  been  spared  by  the  government ; 
on  whieh  the  whole  *  setting  up^  of  this 
v<dume,  and  of  several  treatises  having 
tbe  same  origin,  reflects  tbe  liigbest 
credit."— BrftSk  ^  Foreign  Me"  "' 
rurgieai  Review,  Jimuary,  1650. 


**  This  Is  one  of  the  series  of  valuable 
solentiflcworksin  which  have  been  em- 
bodied the  most  valuable  results  of  the 
investigations,  which  the  United  SUtes 
explormg  expedition  was  sent  forth  to 
prosecute  It  was  a  great  advantage  to 
such  an  expedition,  that  It  should  con- 
tain among  its  scientiflo  corps  a  natural- 
ist of  Dr.  Fldtering*s  eminence;  tlie 
fidelity  of  whose  observations,  and  the 
sagacity  of  whose  Judgments  should 
diapo^  us  to  receive  his  statements  with 
a  confidence  that  must  be  withheld 


Prtse  Writers  af  Oermaay. 

By  rREDERio  U.  iiEOGX.    Illustrated  with  Portraits.    8vo.  doth,  extra 
gilt.  Price  209. 

CoHTRWTS:— Luther.  Joeob  Boehme,  .Justus  Moser,  Kant,  Lessing,  Mendel- 
ssohn, Hamann,  Wieland,  Claudius,  Lavater,  Jaoobi,  Herder,  Goethe.  Scjdlltr, 
Piehte,  RIchter,  Sohlegels,  Schleiermacher,  Hegel,  Zaoilokke,  Novalia.  Tkck, 
Sehelling,  Hoffknann,  Ohamisao,  Itoo.,  with  sketehea  of  their  Uvea  and  extncta 
from  their  writings. 


John  Okapman,  142,  Strand, 
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The  BraMts  •f  Ipkigeib  in  nuffb,  uri  ftniiiato  Tiii%.»f 

GoBnoE;  and  the  MAID  OF  ORLBAN8,  of  Sohiixeb.  Tnoalatcd, 
(omlttiiiflr  Mnne  pMsages,)  with  Introductofy  Bcmarlu,  by  Akma  BwAimncx. 
Bvo.  dothf  6t. 


"  It  U  seldom  that  we  meet  with  a 
translator  so  competent  as  the  lady 
who  has  here  rendered  theee  ■electiome 
ftom  the  two  great  poets  oi  GennanT 
into  eleffant  and  Tigoroua  EngUsn 
Terse.  The  *  Iphigenia'  of  Goethe  has 
been  already  well  done  by  Mr.  William 
Taylor,  of  if  ornich ;  bat  his  version  Is 
no^  by  many  degrees,  so  readable  as 
the  one  beft>re  as. '— JA«N«aHa. 

*'  We  have  to  eongratolate  the  trans- 
lator on  perfect  snooess  in  a  rery  dU. 
enlt  task.'*— Dudttt  UnwerdfyMagoaku 

*'The  translator  has  gone  to  her 
beautiftil  task  in  the  right  spirit,  ad- 
hering with  fidelity  to  the  words  of  the 
original,  and  eridentlypenetratlng  the 
mind  of  the  poet.    Tne  translations 

ChaniiiBg's  Wwkt^  C«Mplete. 

Edited  by  Joseph  Babkcb.   In  6  toIb.  lama  60.  sewed,  88.  doth. 

A  letrMpect  •f  the  Beligieis  Life  ef  Biglaid  | 

Or,  the  Cbnroh,  Puritanism,  and  Free  Impilry.    By  Johh  Jambs  TatIiEB. 
B.A.    FOst  STOh  10s.  6d.  doth. 


are  Tery  beantifbl ;  and  while  they  will 
sene  to  make  the  mere  English  reader 
aoqoainted  with  two  of  the  most  per- 
fect works  ever  written,  the  Iphigenia 
and  the  Tasso,  they  will  form  useftil 
assistants  to  thoee  who  are  commen- 
dng  the  stndv  of  the  German  luk" 
goage.'*— ForvtM  Q%»art&rlfi  Beview, 

"Tills  English  version  pi-esents  these 
poems  to  OS  in  a  garb  ncA  onworthy  of 
the  oonceptions  of  their  authors.  **— 
Mondmg  ChnmieU. 

**  The  verse  is  smooth  and  hanno- 
nioua,  and  no  one  aeciaainted  with  tlie 
original  can  fail  to  be  struck  with' In 
great  fidelityand  aoennuiy.'*—< 


*'  This  work  is  written  in  a  chastely 
beautiftal  style,  manifests  extensive 
resiling  and  careftil  research ;  is  ftiU 
of  thought,  and  deddedly  original  In 
its  clumu^ter.  It  is  marked  also  by 
the  modest  V  which  usually  characterises 
true  merit''— /fMwarer. 

'*  Mr.  Tayler  Is  actuated  by  no  sec- 
tarian bias,  and  we  heartly  thank  him 
for  tills  addition  to  our  religious  litenu 
tun.** —fVeitmiiuter  Review. 

*'  It  is  not  often  our  good  fortune  to 
meet  with  a  book  so  wdl  conceived, 
so  well  written,  and  so  instructive  as 
this  The  various  i>hases  of  the  national 
mind,  described  witli  the  deamess  and 
force  of  Mr.  Tayler,  furnish  inezhaust- 
able  material  for  reflection.  Mr. Tayler 
regards  allpartlesintumfiomaneqBita- 
ble  point  oTview,  is  tolerant  towanls  in- 
tolerance, and  admires  seal  and  excuses 


fanaticism,  wherever  he  sees  honesty. 
Nay,  he  openly  asserts  that  the  religl<in 
of  mere  reason  is  not  the  religion  to 
pruduoe  a  practical  effect  on  a  people; 
and  therefore  regards  his  own  class 
only  as  one  element  in  a  hetterprmdale 
church.  The  clear  and  comprehensive 
ffrasp  with  which  he  marshals  his 
lacto.  Is  even  less  admirable  than  the 
impartiality,  nay,  more  than  tliat,  the 

Seneral  kindliness  with  which  he  re- 
ects  upon  them."— Sjnamiii^. 
"The  writir  of  this  volume  has 
all  the  calmness  bdonging  to  one  who 
feels  himself  not  mixed  up  with  the 
struggle  he  describes.  There  is  about 
it  a  tone  of  great  moderation  and  can- 
dour :  and  \n  cannot  but  frd  confident 
that  we  have  here,  at  least,  thepnMluct 
of  a  thoroughly  honest  mind.**— Lmm's 
Edimburj^  MagcuHne 


The  Elements  of  IndlTidtallsn. 

By  Wti.i.iAM  Maccall.    Post  sto.  78.  6d.  dot'i. 


«« 


It  is  a  book  worthy  of  perusal. 
Even  those  who  can  flna  no  sympathy 
with  its  philosophy,  will  derive  plea- 
sure and  improvement  fhmi  the  many 
exquisite  touches  of  ftelSng,  and  the 
many  pictures  of  beauty  wmch  mark 
its  pages. 

**  The  exprnslve  philosophy,  the  pe- 
netrative  intellect,  and  the  general 
humanity  of  the  author  have  rendered 


The  Elemeuts  of  HdnfiduaUHm  a  book  of 
strong  and  general  interest**— CW«ie. 
**  We  have  been  singularly  interests 

by  this  book Here  is  a  speaker  and 

thinker  whom  we  may  securely  Itel  to 
be  a  fotwr  tf  truth,  exhibiting  in  his 
work  a  form  and  temper  of  mind  very 
rare  and  peculiar  in  our  time.*'— lAm- 
dkeaier  Esamriner. 
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A  MMMm  •r  litten  perteWag  I*  leHgUa. 

By  Thbodokb  Pakker.    PO0I  0>ro.  7i.  eloth. 

0021TEKT8: 


Book  1.— Of  Beli/ckxi  in  General;  or 

a  IMfloonrae  of  ihe  Sentiment  and  its 

ManiliBStatloni. 
Book  1.— The  Rdatlon  of  the  Rellgioiis 

Sentiment  to  God;  or,  a  DIaooarBe 

of  Inspiration. 
Book  a.— The  Relation  of  the  ReligloQi 

Sentiment  to  Jesus  of  Naaaieth ;  or 

a  IMaooarseof  Chilstlanltjr- 

«« Ml*.  Fwker  is  a  Tvry  original  wiHer. 
We  reoomnnnd  the  work  to  oar  leaders 
as  one  of  a  Terr  remarkable  kind,  wfaidi 
cannot  faMy  be  Jnd«ed  of  bf  detached 
eiteots."— MMuryA  Xstiew,  Oekier, 

vSri, 

**  Parker  wrttea  like  a  Hebrew 
prophet,  enriched  by  the  ripert  coltnre 

of  ue  modem  world His  lofUest 

theories  oome  thnnderinc  down  into 
life  with  a  rapidity  and  directness  of 
aim  which,  while  tney  alarm  the  timid 
and  amaxe  the  insincere,  afford  proof 
that  he  is  less  enger  to  be  a  reformer 
oi  men's  thinking,  than  a  thinker  for 
their  reformation.  Whatever  Jadgment 
the  reiser  may  pronoonoe  on  the  philo- 
sophy of  the  Tolume,  he  will  dose  it,  we 
▼enture  to  tuAnn,  with  theoonsdoosnees 
that  he  leaver  the  presence  of  a  tnily 
great  mind ;  of  one  who  is  not  only  nn> 
oppresscd  by  his  larre  store  of  learning, 
but  seems  absolutely  to  require  a  mas- 
sive weight  of  knowledge  to  resist  and 
regulate  the  native  force  of  his  thou^t, 
and  occupy  the  grasp  of  his  inuupna- 
\^Xky^Wmtmkuiir  and  Foreign  Qnar- 
ierljf  Review,  1847. 

**  There  is  a  master?  shown  orer 
erery  element  of  the  Great  Subject, 
and  the  slight  treatment  of  it  in  parts 
no  reader  can  hdp  attributing  to  the 

Elan  of  the  work,  rather  than  to  the 
icapacity  of  the  author.     From  the 
resources  of  a  mind  singularly  exube- 

Statistics  of  Coal. 


Book  4.— The  Bdation  of  the  SeUgiom 
Sentiment  to  the  Greatest  of  Books ; 
or.  a  Disooofw  of  tlM  Bible. 

Book  5.~The  Bdatton  of  the  ReUgkms 
Sentiment  to  the  Oreatett  of  Hvman 
Institotionsi  or  a  INseome  of  the 
Chiveh. 


rant  by  natora  md  laborloasW  cntiobed 
by  evltme,  a  system  of  reeolts  la  here 
tarowB  op,  and  spread  out  in  Inminoos 
expoaUkm."— /*!r«9«BtfM  JSmsw. 
**  Mr.  Parker  is  no  ephemeral  teacher. 

His  a^>lrations  for  thefbtore 

are  not  less  glowing  than  his  estiittate 
for  the  past.  He  rsTele  in  wann  anti- 
cipations of  the  orient  splendoors,  of 
wnich  all  past  systems  are  but  the  pre- 

cunors uis  lamfusige  isndther 

narrow  nor  unattractive ;  there  is  a 
eonsbtency  and  boldness  about  it  which 
will  strike  upon  chords  which,  when 
they  do  vibrate,  will  make  the  ears 
more  than  tingle.  We  are  living  in 
an  age  which  deals  in  broad  and  ex- 
haustive thcMles;  which  requires  a 
system  that  will  aeoonnt  for  everything, 
and  assigns  to  every  fkct  a  place, 
and  that  no  forced  one,  in  the  vast 
economy  of  things.**— CArMttan  Aowot- 
brtmeer, 

**  It  is  impossible  for  any  one  to  read 
the  writings  of  Theodore  Ptfker  with- 
out bdng  strongly  impressed  by  tliem. 
They  abound  in  passages  of  feirld  do- 
quenee— eloquence  as  remarkable' for 
the  truth  of  foellng  which  directs  it,  as 
for  the  genius  by  which  ft  is  inspired. 
They  are  distinguished  by  phUoec^hical 
thovurtit  and  learned  investigation,  no 
less  than  by  the  sensibility  to  beauty 
and  goodness  which  they  manifest.''^ 
I  Chriman  Ref&rmer, 


9he  Geographical  and  Geological  distribution  of  Fossil,  Fuel,  or  Mineral 
Combustibles  employed  in  the  Arts  and  Hanuftctures;  their  produetlonj 
consumption,  commerdal  distribution,  prices,  duties,  and  intematlona] 
regulations  in  all  parts  of  the  world ;  including  four  hundred  statistical 
tables,  and  eleven  hundred  analyses  of  mineral'Mnmlnooos  substanoes;  with 
inddental  statements  of  the  statistics  of  the  Iron  manufkctures,  &C.,  &o., 
derived  from  offldal  reports  and  aeareditod  aothoaities.  lUaatrated  with 
colored  maps  and  diagrams.  By  Richard  CowLfifO  Taylor,  F.G.S.,  ten 
&e.,  Svo.  doth.    Price  Ms. 


*«  It  would  be  impoasible,  in  the  pre- 
sent limited  sketch,  to  give  even  a  brief 
aoQount  of  the  deacriptlve  portion  of 
this  work,  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
pagcfl  of  which  are  occupied  with  fuU 
ditails  of  all  the  Coal  fields  andfiid 
depofsits  on  the  surftu^  of  the  Globe 
We  cannot  enlai^  further  on 


the  various  gedogical  and  economical 
data  contained  in  this  volume,  wbioh 
has  now  become  a  work  of  the  greatest 

public  utility We  thank  him  vthe 

author)  for  redudng  these  scattered 
materials  into  so  usotd  and  aooeaiibie 
a  form**—  W^eU^  Kmm, 


( 
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Tke  Edneatira  of  tke  Feeltags. 

By  CHABX.V8  Brat.    Seoond  Edition.    Pott  8ro.  cloth,  at,  6d. 

Three  Bx^^rimeBts  ef  UflBg  t— 

Within  the  Keaiu.    Up  to  tho  Means.    Beyond  the  MeaoB.    Fep.Svo.  orna^ 
mental  coTor  and  gilt  edges,  ti. 

The  Becty  of  TnilitioBBl  Falih,  wU  te-ettohlishmeBt  of  Mth 

UPON  PHILOSOPHY:  Two  Leetnres  delirered  at  Finsbary  Chapel,  Sonth 
Place.    By  Hehrt  Iebmh,  A.M.    Poet  8to.  paper  cover,  Price  Is. 

BT  THE  SAME  AUTHOB. 

RatioBal  Paith. 

Three  lioetiirea  delirered  at  Finabnry  Chapel,  Sooth  Plaoe.    Poet  8to.  paper 
ooTor.    Price  is. 

km  Introdiictioii  to  the  leiigion  of  Nature. 

Being  the  above  Fire  Lectvres  delivered  at  Fidsbcny  Chapel,  Sadtb  Place. 
By  Heu  aT  Ibrsoh,  M.A.    Poet  8vo.  paper  cover.    Price  28. 


Hbtorical  Sketches  of  the  fid  Painters. 

By  the  Author  of  the**  L<«  Cabin."    S8.6d,  paper  cover    8s.  cloth. 

Hymas  for  the  Christian  Chnrch  and  Home. 

Edited  by  James  MABTnrKAn.    3izth  Edition,  I2ino.  38. 6d.  cloth. 

The  Life  of  the  Re?.  Joseph  llaneo  White. 

Written  by  Himself.    With  Portions  of  his  Correspondence.    Edited  by 
JoHH  Hahtltoii  Thom.    3  vols,  poet  8vo.  jf  1  48.  cloth. 

"  This  is  a  book  which  rivets  the  at- 
tention, and  makes  the  heart  bleed.  It 
has,  indeed,  with  regard  to  himself,  in 
its  substance,  though  not  in  its  arrange- 
menL  an  almost  dramatic  character;  so 
clearly  and  strongly  is  the  living,  think- 
ing, active  man  prcdected  firomlhe  face 
of  the  records  wnich  lie  has  left. 

**  His  spirit  was  a  battle-field,  upon 
which,  with,  llnctnating  fortune  and 
singular  intensity,  the  oowers  of  belief 
and  scepticism  waged,  m>m  first  to  last, 
their  unceasing  war;  and  within  the 
oompasB  of  hisearoerience  are  presented 
to  our  view  most  of  the  great  moral 
and  spiritual  problems  that  sttaoh  to 
the  condition  of  our  race.  —QuarttHjf 

JlfBMW. 

**  This  book  will  improve  his  (Blanoo 
White's)  reputation.    There  Is  much  in 

Lather  ReWTed. 

Or,  a  Short  Accouot  of  Jbhauiea  RongOb  the  B«Id  Raflsiaer  of  the  Catholie 
Church  in  Germany.    By  A.  Andreseiv.    8vo.  Is. 

The  Edneatlon  of  Taste. 

A  Series  of  Lectures.    By  Willtam  Maccall     I9ma  Ss.  6d. 


the  peculiar  construction  of  his  mind. 
In  its  close  union  of  th4  moral  with  the 
intellectual  fiuultle^,  and  in  its  restless 
desire  for  troth,  which  may  remind  the 
reader  of  Dr.  Arnold."— £raMitii0r. 

**  There  is  a  depth  and  force  in  this 
book  which  tells.  —ChruHtm  Remem- 
bnntcfT, 

**  These  volumes  have  an  Interest 
beyond  the  character  of  Blanco  Wiiite. 
And  beside  the  intrinsic  interest  of  his 
self-portraiture,  whose  character  is  Indi- 
cated in  some  of  our  extracts,  the  corre- 
8pondence,in  the  lettenof  Lord  Holland, 
Soathey,  Coleridge,  Chamring,  Norton, 
Mill,  Professor  Powell,  I>r.  TfawUns, 
and  other  names  of  celebrity,  has  con- 
siderable attracUons  ;in  itself,  without 
any  relation  to  the  biographical  purpose 
withwhich  H  waspubUshed."— S^peefator. 
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Works  pMMed  by 


The  BeMtieB  •t  Chanalng. 


With  an  Eway  praflxed.    By  Wiluam  KooiiTroBO.    llmo,  doth,  li.  M. 


'*  This  if  really  «  bo6k  of  beanties. 
It  ia  no  oolleetion  of  fhreda  and 
patohet,  tnit  a  flUthfol  reprenentAtive 
of  a  mind  which  daatwea  to  have  Its 
image  reproduced  in  a  tiionsand  forma. 
It  it  sach  a  aeloGtlon  fbom  Channing  a» 
Channing  himaelf  might  have  made. 
It  ia  as  ttaoogh  we  hMl  the  dhoiceat 
pasMgeaof  thoee  divine  diacounet  read 

Life  •r  Udfrej  W.  tm  LeAniti. 


tons  bj  a  kindred  aplrit Thoee 

who  have  read  Vanjria  igO.  fM  that 
no  man  can  be  better  qaalffled  than  Its 
author,  to  brine  together  thoee  paaaa- 

e  which  are  at  onoe  mofi  oharacterin- 
and  moet  rieh  in  matter  tending  to 
the  moral  and  religloat  eleTation  d 
hnman  beiBga.*~/nfM«r«r. 


M 


Bjr  J.  M.  Mackiz.    ismo.  as.  6d.  <doth. 

We  commend  thie  booli.  not  only  to  >  ednoaticB.  and  deeerrea  a  places  by  the 


aide  of  Brewatei'a  Life  of  Newton,  in 
all  the  libraries  of  oar  sehoola,  aeadi 
lem  and  literary  instftaHons." 


seholari  and  men  of  sdenoe,  but  to  all 
our  readers  who  lore  to  contemplate 
the  life  and  labours  of  a  great  and  good 
man.  It  merits  the  spedial  notice  of  al  1 
who  are  interested  in  the  businesB  of 

The  AgeatB  •T  CMHsatfoB. 

A  Series  of  Leotnres.    By  W1U.IAM  Haocau*.    12mo.  as.  6d.  cloth. 

Leetwes  m  the  lemory  ef  the  Just  | 

Being  a  Series  of  Dieeoarses  in  the  Lives  and  Times  of  the  Ministers  of  Mill 
Hill  Chapel,  Leeds.  By  Rev.  C.  Wickbtbap.  Second  Edition,  8vo.  cloth. 
St.  W. 

An  In^miry  cenceraiiig  the  •rigin  ef  ChristiaBitj. 

By  Chablbs  C.  Hbhfbli..    Second  Edition,  8vo.  ISs.  doth. 

Chrbtiw  Thehm. 

By  the  Author  of  ''An  Inqoiry  oonoeming  the  Origin  of  Christianity.'*  flvo. 
as.  6d.  doth. 

The  Leg  Gahfai  $  er  the  WerM  hefere  jen. 

By  the  Author  of  '*  Three  Experiments  of  Living,**  **  Sketches  of  the  Old 
Painters.**  fcc.  is.  paper  cover ;  is.  6d.  doth ;  3s.  extra  doth,  gilt  edges. 

Steries  fer  Swiday  AfterneeM. 

From  the  Creation  to  the  Advent  of  the  Messiah.  For  the  nse  of  C^Udna 
from  6  to  11  yean  of  age.  By  Mbs.  Geobqe  Dawsov,  (late  Miss  Susab 
Faitbt  Gbomptob.)  l6mo,  Is.  6d.  cloth. 

**  This  is  a  very  pleasing  little  vdame, 
which  we  can  confldenUy  recommend. 
It  is  designed  and  admirably  adapted 
lor  the  use  of  children  from  iive  to 
eleven  years  of  age.  It  poipcsss  to 
inftase  into  that  tender  age  some  ac- 
quaintance with  the  fsot£  and  taste 
ror  the  study  of  the  Old  Testament. 
The  style  is  simple,  easy»  and  fer  the 


most  part  corrert.  The  stories 
tdd  in  a  spirited  and  graphic  manner. 
"  Those  who  are  engaged  in  teaching 
the  young,  and  in  laying  the  fennda- 
tion  of  good  character  by  early  rell- 

SDUS  and  moral  impressions,  will  be 
ankfhl  fer  additional  resources  of  a 
kind  so  Judicious  as  this  Tdnme,"— 


The  Aotehleiprtphy  Mid  JutiCeatIra  wt  J.  lenge. 

Translated  from  the  German,  Fifth  Edition,  t^  J.  Lobd,  A.M.    Fop. 
8vo.  Is. 

"  A  plain,  straigfatlbrward,  and  manly  I  career  of  this  remarkable  man.**— ir«il> 
statement  of  fMU  connected  with  the 
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ScmoM  by  tke  Lite  Be?.  Heiry  Acton  %t  Eietcr  \ 

With  ft  Memoir  of  hit  lift.  Edited  hj  the  Ret.  W.  Jamss  aho  J.  Rbt- 
HSix  Wreiobd,  F.8.A,    Foit  Bvo.  cloth,  price  7i.  6d. 

Cbrhtianltj  t  the  leliTerance  •f  tke  Senl^  mk  its  litt. 

By  WiLUAM  Kodhtfobd,  K.A.    Fcp  Sro,  cloth ;  H. 

■trtyria  t  a  Legend. 

Wherein  are  contained  Homiliea,  GonTersatloDfl,  and  Incidents  of  the  Reign 
of  Edward  the  Sixth.  Written  hy  Wilxjam  MocrKTroRD,  Clerk.  Fcp.  6yo. 
cloth;  6e. 

The  Sick  Chanher  t  a  laiiHal  fer  Nones. 

Iftmo.  U.  cloth. 

**  A  small  hat  sensible'  and  nseflil  i  and  precantions  which  the  chamber  of 
treatise,  which  might  be  llttinglr  en-  ■  an  invalid  requires,  bat  which  even 
titled  the  Sick  Room  Manual.  It  is  a  I  qiriek- sighted  affection  doea  not  always 
brief  ootline  of  the  necessary  cares  |  oiTine."— iftfiw. 

The  Cempiete  Werks  ef  the  Ict.  •rrille  lewej^  i.l. 

8Ta  7s.  6d.  cloth. 

LiTermeFe's  CeHHcntary  en  the  Feur  fiespeis. 

ftTO.  4s.  6d.  doth. 

Twe  •rttiens  against  taking  away  Inman  Life,  nnder  any 

drcnmstanoes ;  and  in  explanation  and  defence  of  the  misrepresented  doc- 
trine of  Non-resistance.  By  Thomab  Goopxr.  Avflior  of  *'  The  rrni^atoiy 
of  Suicides."    Poet  8vo.  Is.  in  paper  cover. 

it  is  in  the  highest  def^  manly,  plain, 
and  vigorous.^ — Monung  AdverUaer. 

**  Tliese  two  orations  are  thoronchly 
imbued  with  the  peace  doctrines  which 
have  lately  been  making  rapid  progress 
in  many  unexpected  quarten^.  To  all 
who  take  an  interest  in  that  great 
movement,  we  would  recommend  this 
book,  on  account  of  the  fervid  elo- 
quence and  earnest  tmthfhlness  which 
pervades  every  line  of  iLT—Mmteheiigr 


**  Mr.  Ckxqier  possesses  undeniable 
abilities  of  no  mean  order,  and  moral 
courage  beyond  many The  man- 
liness witli  which  he  avows,  and  the 
boldness  and  leal  with  which  he  urges, 
the  doctrines  of  peace  and  love,  respect 
ibr  human  rights,  and  moral  power, 
in  these  lectures,  are  worthy  of  all 
honour.**— NoMoon/brmMf. 

**  Mr.  Cooper's  style  is  intensely  clear 
and  forcible,  and  displays  great 
earnestness  and  fine  human  sympathy ; 


Tke  Nertk  American  Redew. 

Fublished  Quarterly.    Price  6s.    No.  147,  for  April,  I8M,  Just  received. 

Tke  Trntk  Seeker  in  Literatnre^  Pkilasepky^  and  Religian. 

Devoted  to  free  and  Catholic  enquiry,  and  to  t)ie  Transcendental  and  Spirit- 
ual PhikMophy  of  the  Age.   New  Series,  Published  Quarterly.  Price  28. 

The  PrtspectiTc  Beiiew. 

A  Quarteriy  Journal  of  Theology  and  Literature. 

Bst/rioe^  Aspice,  Pso8PiOE.--n.  Bernard. 

**  The  Pbo8P£ctitb  Review  is  devoted  to  a  ikiee  Theoloot,  and  the  moral 
aspects  of  Lxtebature.  Under  the  conviction  that  lingering  influences  from  the 
doctrine  of  verbal  inspiration  are  not  only  depriving  the  primitive  records  of  tiie 
Gospel  of  their  true  interpretation,  but  even  destroying  faith  In  Christianity  it- 
seli^  the  Work  Is  conducted  in  the  confidence  that  only  a  living  mind  and  heart, 
not  in  bondage  to  any  letter,  can  receive  the  living  tpirtiof  Rev^ation ;  and  in  the 


u 


fTorit 


fervent  belief  that  fcr  all  raftb  «««•»«  tree  Qotpel  of  Qoi,iiAloh  bo  orttloelor 
hlfltorioal  speooUtloa  can  diieredit  cr  destroy.  R  elms  to  Interpret  and  repraient 


Splrttaal  CfitiflManitr.  in  lUi  obaraoterof  the  Univeveal  Beligion.  FoHy  adopting 
the  sentiment  of  Coleridae,  that  *tlie  exereiee  of  Ae  rtasoniiw  aaa  icflecCiTe 
powers,  increaiing  insii^t,  and  enlarging  Tiews,  are  requisite  to  keep  alive  the 


snhetaatial  IMtb  of  the  heait.'~with  a  grateful  anveflratioo  of  the  labours  of 
lUthlhl  predeceseors  of  all  Churches,— It  esteems  It  the  part  of  a  true  revcrenee 
not  to  rest  in  their  oon^lusioii^  but  to  think  and  live  in  their  spirit.  By  the  name 
*  PnosPBCTiTB  RsTiBir/  it  is  intended  to  lay  no  elaim  to  Discovery,  but  simply 
to  express  the  detire  and  the  mttitudt  of  Progress;  to  suggest  oontinnally  the  Datj 
of  using  Past  and  Present  as  a  tnist  for  the  Future ;  and  openly  to  oisoira  the 
idolatroai  CouBervatifni.  of  whatever  sect,  which  makes  GhiieuanUy  but  a  lileleHi 
fonaniM,''^Sstraetfrom  Atf  Sroipechu. 

No.  XXII.  was  published  on  the  1st  of  May.  isao.    Price  as.  6d. 

Works  for  Beview  to  be  tent  to  the  Pabliiher  or  Bditon;  AdTertiMmeBti  in 
all  oases  to  the  PnbUaher. 

The  iTidenccs  of  tke  Senvbiemess  of  the  Cospeb. 

Bv  Ajidbews  NoRToiv,  ProAssor  of  Sacred  literatore,  Banrard  UnivarsiQr, 
Massaohusetts.  Svols.8vo.    ISs.  cloth. 


*«*  There  are  about  fifty  pagea  of  new  matter  in  the  (bet  VQlnme^  and  this 
edition  of  the  work  embodiee  tliroughout  vailoaa  alterations  and  oorrectioos 
made  by  the  antftor  at  the  present  time. 

irOTZCES  OF  TKB  WOBX. 

gaged  in  the  meet  dlscurrive  and  tn- 
reaching  investigationfi.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  work,  as  the  German 
would  say,  belongs  to  the  history  of 
'nare  reason.*  The  originality  of  Kr. 
Norton's  views  is  one  of  their  most 
stiikixur  characteristics.  He  does  not 
deem  It  necessary,  as  too  many  theo- 
logians have  done,  to  defend  the  records 
of  his  faith  by  stratagem.  The  conse- 
quence is,  that  his  wwk  is  one  ui  the 
most  unanswerable  books  tliai  everwaa 
written.  It  cornea  as  near  to  di 
Btration  as  the  nature  of  moral 
ing  will  admit. 

"  As  an  almost  unrivalled  momnnent 
of  patience  and  industry,  of  ripe  scho- 
larship, thorough  research,  eminent 
ability,  and  conadentlous  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  truth,  the  work  may  well 
claim  lespeetftil  oonsideraticm.  The 
reasoning  is  eminently  c^ear,  simple, 
and  dlreett  and  abounds  with  the  re- 
sults of  the  most  profound  learning'— 
Ncf^  Amerioem  Review, 

**  The  Unit  volume  of  this  work  was 
published  so  long  ago  as  the  year  1837. 
At  the  close  of  it  the  author  announces 
his  intention  to  pursue  the  argument, 
by  inquiring  into  the  evidence  to  be 
derived  from  the  testimony  of  the 
diiTerent  heretical  Sects.  It  is  to  tWs 
part  of  the  suhlect  that  the  second  and 
third  volumes,  now  before  us,  are 
directed^— which  are  evidently  the 
finit  01  much  labour,  research,  and 
extensive  reading  ;  and  contain  a 
variety  of  very  curiooB  incidental  mat- 
ter, h&hlv  interesting  to  the  student  of 
ecclesiastical  history,  and  (tf  the  human 
mind. — Proipeetiv$  Review, 


Norton  has  devoted  a 
iriiole  volume  flill  of  ingenious  reason- 
ing and  solid  learning,  to  show  that  the 
(Jnostio  sects  of  the  second  century  ad- 
vaMed  In  general  tihe  saBsesaered  books 
with  the  orthodox  Christians.  How- 
ever dottbtftil  may  be  his  complete  suc- 
cess, he  has  made  out  a  strong  case, 
which,  as  Aur  as  it  goes,  is  one  of  the 
meet  valuable  confutations  of  the  ex- 
treme Goman  y^iromf,  an  excellent 
•ttbaidiafy  contribution  to  the  proof  of 
the  *  genuineness  of  the  Scriptures.'  *  *  * 
His  work  on  the  Genuineness  of  the 
Scriptures  is  of  a  high  intellectual 
Older."— QiMKtfr^  Review.  March,  1646. 
**  This  (the  9nd  and  3rd  volumes)  Is  a 
great  won  upon  the  philosophy  of  the 
early  history  of  our  fUth,  and  upon  the 
relations  of  that  fidth  with  the  xvUgious 
systems  and  the  speculative  opinions 
which  then  formed  the  belief  or  engaged 
the  attention  of  the  whole  cinliaed 
world.  The  sulject  is  one  (rf  vast  com- 
pass and  great  Importance;  and  far- 
tunatelv  it  has  been  exandned  with 
OHuh  thoroughness,  eanHoB,  and  inde- 
pendence. The  conclusions  arrived  at 
axe  those  of  one  who  thinks  for  himself, 
—not  created  by  eariv  prepossesaiotts, 
nor  restricted  within  the  narrow  limits 
of  opinions  peculiar  to  any  school  or 
sect.  The  originality  and  good  sense  of 
Mr.  Norton's  general  remarks  impress 
the  reader  quite  as  atrongly  as  the  accu- 
racy of  his  schoUrship.  and  the  wide 
range  of  learning  ^th  which  the  snt;^ect 
is  illustrated.  His  mind  is  neither 
cumbered  nor  conlhsed  by  the  rich  store 
of  its  acquisitions,  but  works  with  the 
greatest  clearness  and  elTect  when  en> 
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€\)t   Catbolu    Merles.* 


The  PubHaher  pf  *<  The  Catliolic  Series"  iotonds  it  to 
consist  of  Works  of  a  liberal  and  comprehensive  character, 
judiciously  selected,  embracing  various  departments  of  literature. 

An  attempt  has  been  made  by  the  Church  of  Borne  to  realize 
the  idea  of  Catholicism — ^at  least  in  form — and  with  but  a 
partial  success;  an  attempt  will  now  be  made  to  restore 
the  word  Catholic  to  its  primitive  significance,  in  its  appli- 
cation to  this  Series,  and  to  realize  the  idea  of  Catholicism 
in  SPIRIT. 

It  cannot  be  hoped  that  each  volume  of  the  Series  will  be 
essentially  Catholic,  and  not  partial,  in  its  nature,  for 
nearly  all  men  are  partial; — the  many-sided  and  impartial, 
or  truly  Catholic  man,  has  ever  been  the  rare  exeeption 
to  his  race.  Catholicity  may  be  expected  in  the  Series, 
not  in  every  volume  composing  it. 

An  endeavour  will  be  made  to  present  to  the  Public 
a  class  of  books  of  an  interesting  and  thoughtful  nature, 
and  the  authors  of  those  of  the  Series  which  may  be  of  a 
philosophical  character  will  probably  possess  Utile  in  eom- 
mon,  except  a  love  of  intellectual  freedom  and  a  faith  in 
human  progress;  they  will  be  united  rather  by  sympathy  of 
SPIRIT  than  by  agreement  in  speculation. 

*  For  List  of  Works  dready  pablished  in  the  series,  see  pages  17  to  24. 
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fTorki  pMiilM  6jf 


OHAKAOTEBXZATXON  OF  THE  OATHOUO  SSBXE8 

BY  THE  FBESS. 


"  The  yirkMii  works  oompoeing  the  '*  Catholic  Seriat,"  ahoidd  he  hnovni  to 
all  lo?en  of  litentore,  and  may  he  reoommended  as  calculated  to  instruct  and 
derate  hy  the  propontion  of  noUe  aims  and  the  inculcation  of  nohle  troths, 
furniBhiog  reflective  and  cultivated  minds  with  more  wholesome  food  than  the 
nauseous  truh  which  the  popular  tale-writers  <»f  the  day  set  before  their 
readers." — Mormnff  Chronicle, 

"Too  much  encouragement  cannot  he  given  to  enterprising  publications 
like  the  present  They  are  directly  in  the  teeth  of  popular  prgudioe  and 
popular  trash.  They  are  addressed  to  the  higher  class  of  readers — those  who 
thmk  as  well  as  read.  They  are  worics  at  wUch  ordinazy  pahUthen  shudder 
as  '  unsaleable,'  but  which  are  really  capable  of  finding  a  very  large  public." 
-^Forei^  QMrierly. 

"  The  works  already  published  embrace  a  great  variety  of  suljects,  and 
display  a  great  variety  of  talent.  They  are  not  exclusively  nor  even  diiefly 
rehgioua ;  and  they  are  from  the  pens  of  German,  French,  American,  as  wdl 
as  Engliflh  authors.  Without  reference  to  the  opinion  which  they  contain,  we 
may  safely  say  that  th^  are  generally  such  as  all  men  of  firee  and  philoao- 
phical  minds  would  do  well  to  know  and  ponder." — NoneonformUt. 

"  This  series  deserves  attention,  both  for  what  it  has  ibiotdj  giwi,  and  for 
what  it  promises." — TiUft  Magazine, 

**  A  series  not  intended  to  represent  or  maintain  a  form  of  opinion,  but  to 
bring  together  some  of  the  worics  which  do  honour  to  our  common  nature, 
by  the  genius  they  display,  or  by  their  ennobling  tendency  and  lofty  aspira- 
tions."— Inquirer, 

**  It  is  highly  creditable  to  Mr.  Chapman  to  find  his  name  in  connexion 
with  so  mudi  well-directed  enterprise  in  the  canse  of  Goman  literature  and 
philosophy.  He  is  the  first  publisher  who  seems  to  have  proposed  to  himsdf 
the  worthy  object  of  introducing  the  English  reader  to  the  philosophic  mind 
of  Germany,  uninflnenced  by  the  tradesman's  distrust  of  the  marketaole  nature 
of  the  article.  It  is  a  very  praiseworthy  ambition ;  and  we  tmst  the  public 
will  justify  his  confidence.  Nothing  could  be  more  unworthy  than  the  at- 
tempt to  discounge,  and  indeed  punish,  such  nnselfah  enterprise,  by  attaching 
a  bad  reputation  for  orthodoxy  to  eveir  thing  connected  with  Gennan  philo> 
sophy  and  theology.  Thia  is  espedaUy  unworthy  in  the  'student/  or  the 
*  scholar/  to  borrow  Fichte's  names,  who  should  disdain  to  set  themselves  the 
task  of  exciting,  by  their  friction,  a  popular  prgudioe  and  damonr  on  matters 
on  which  the  popuLice  are  no  competent  judges,  and  have,  indeed,  no  judgment 
of  their  own, — and  who  should  fed,  as  men  tiiemsdves  devoted  to  thought, 
that  what  makes  a  good  book  is  not  that  it  should  gain  its  reader's  acquieeoence, 
but  that  it  shouldrmultiply  lus  mentd  experience ;  that  it  should  acquaint  him 
with  the  ideas  which  philosophers  and  scnolarB,  reared  by  a  training  different 
from  their  own,  have  laboriously  reached  and  devoutly  entertain ;  that,  in  a 
word,  it  should  enlarge  his  materials  and  his  sympatiiies  as  a  man  and  a 
thinker." — Prospective  Revieto, 

"  A  series  of  serious  and  manly  publications." — £eonomist. 


John  Ch^tpnum,  14£,  Stra$id, 
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Vj^f  €^Atj^o({c  Sb9xit%. 


JUST  PUBLI6HED. 

leligl«iii  lystery  c^iiMered. 

Post  8to.  doth.   Prioei«. 

9%i  in  Christ. 

Diaoonnee  bf  Hobacb  BusHmuui*.    In  i  toL  poat  870,  oloth,  69. 

COMTBim. 


1.  PnliiBinuy  diawrtation  on  the 
nature  of  langoBge  as  related  to 
thought  and  spirit. 
n.  ▲   disooorse  on   tha   divinity   ai 
Christ. 

'*  Mr.  BnshneH's  dissertation  is  valn- 
aUeas  gtring  ns  aparfaot  theoretioal 
fonndation  tar  those  praotloal  efforts  to 
seeun  peaoe  and  extend  toleration 
wiiioh  are  now  maUng  in  the  world."-- 


'*  The  author  of  the  disooursss  bdore 


III.  A  disooorae  on  the  Atonement. 

IV.  A  discourse  on  Dogma  and  Spirit; 

or  the  true  reyiying  of  Religion. 


ns  is  original  in  that  sense  In  whleh  no 
fSdthAil  .follower  of  Christ  ever  need 
fbar  to  be  thought  so.  He  is  original  In 
having  gone  himself  to  the  fountain^ 
head  of  truth,  in  spite  of  all  Imposing 
oraeds  and  customs.''— iafuintfr. 


BepreseBtotiTe  leu. 

SBVSX  LEGTTTBES. 

6s. 

**  Mr.  Emerson's  book  is  for  us  rather 
straiige  than  pleasing.  Like  Mr.  Car- 
lyle.  he  strains  after  effect  by  quaint 
pliraseology— the  novelty  will  gain  him 
admirers  and  readers.  At  toe  same 
time  there  is  good  sterling  stuff  In  him ; 
—already  possessing  a  great  name  in 
his  own  country,  and  beins  well  known 
to  the  reading  world  or  Europe,  his 
nrcasnt  worlc,  speaking  of  men  and 
things  vrith  which  we  are  fluniliar,  vrill 
extend  his  liune.  It  is  more  real  and 
matoial  than  his  former  volumes; 
more  pointedly  written,  more  terse  and 
pithy,  contains  many  new  vlevrs.  and 
IB  on  the  whole  boih  a  good  and  a 
readable  book."— JPomosiisl. 

*'  There  are  many  sentenoes  that  glit* 
ter  and  sparkle  like  ciystals  In  the  sun- 


By  Ralph  Waldo  Bvcrsoh.    Poet  svo.  oloth. 


light ;  and  many  thoughts,  which  seem 
invoted  by  a  stem  phuoaofAiy  fiom  tha 
depths  of  the  heaH?*—^eeklu  New. 

"There  Is  more  practlear sense  and 
wisdom  to  be  found  in  it  (this  Book) 
than  in  an/  of  the  Books  he  hasjdven 

to  the  workf,  alnoe  Ids  first When 

Emerson  keeps  within  his  depth,  he 
scatters  about  him  a  great  deal  of  true 
vrisdom,  minted  wMi  nueb  gennine 
poetnr.  There  is  also  a  merit  in  him 
which  It  would  be  ungrateflil  not  to 
aoknowledge;  he  has  made  others 
think;  he  nas  directed  the  minds  of 
thousands  to  loftier  exerdsos  than  they 
had  known  before ;  he  has  stlmulatea 
the  reflecUve  faculties,  of  multitudes, 
and  thus  led  to  inqniiy.  and  inquiiy 
certainly  w^  oofiduct  to  truth.**— Oiiiio. 


Hnlw  Ckristiwity  t  Us  TraBsitfoB  State  tad  prtbaUe  le? e- 

lopmenl.  By  Fbsdkuck  Foxtoh,  A.B..  Ibrmerly  of  Pembroke  College, 
OxftMTd.  and  perpetual  Curate  of  Stoke  Prior  and  Dottklow,  Herefordshire. 
PkMt  avob  doth,  6s. 

"Few  vfriters  are  bolder,  bat  his  man- 
ner is  shignlarly  considerate  toward 
the  very  opinions  that  he  combats- 
Ms  language  singularly  calm  and  mea- 
sured. He  Is  ertdently  a  man  who  has 
his  purpose  sincerely  at  heart,  and  in- 
dulgiss  in  no  writing  for  effect.    But 


what  most  dIaUiigulshes  him  finom 
many  with  whom  he  may  be  com- 
pared is,  the  poeitiveness  of  his  doc- 
trine. A  prototype  for  his  volume  may 
be  found  In  that  of  the  Ameriean, 
Theodore  Parker— the  'IMaooiirse  of 
Religion.'    There  is  a  great  coincidence 
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in  the  train  of  ideaa.  Paricer  li 
oopkNU  and  eloquent,  Imt  Foxton  if  far 
more  explldt,  deflnite,  and  compre- 
hensible in  hia  meaning."— J(pM<aAir. 

"He  haa  a  penetration  into  tiie 
aplrltnal  dealrea  and  wanta  of  the  age 
poadble  onlj  to  one  who  partakea  of 
them,  and  he  haa  uttered  the  moat  pro- 
phetio  ftot  ot  oar  rellgloaa  oondimm* 
with  a  force  of  oonTiet£»  which  itaelf 
glYca  oonfldenoe.  that  the  fact  ia  aa  he 
seea  it.  Hia  book  appeara  to  oa  to  con* 
tain  many  Jnat  ana  profbnnd  viewa  of 
the  rellgKMiii  character  of  the  preaent 
ace,  and  it*  indioatlona  of  procreaa.  He 
<men  toachea  a  deep  and  nniital  truth 
with  a  power  and  flilneaa  that  leare 


Jl»* 


that 


nothinc  to  be  derired.**— J 
ewip,  Aov.  1849. 

*'It  ffiwitnl^if  manj  paaaijna 
show  a  wann  appredatlanofue i 
beantr  of  Chria&anity,— written  with 
conalacrable  power."— /wyiiiT. 

** with   eamcatnaaa  and  do* 

quenoe."— OMa. 

**  We  moat  rate  ow  leadera  to  the 
work  itaelf,  which  ia  moat  ably  written, 
and  erincea  a  spirit  at  once  earnaat, 
enlightened,  ancl  liberal  i  ift'  a  amaB 
compaaa  he  preaenta  a  moat  Indd  expo> 
aition  of  vlewa,  many  of  them  original, 
and  supported  by  aignmenta  which 
cannot  fail  to  create  a  deep  aenaation 
in  the  reUgioaa  worid-^^-OfafrMr. 


Iem«tr  ^f  J«hM»  Mtlfel^  fklito. 

By  WiiiLiAX  Smith.    Second  edition,  enlarged.    Poet  Sro,  cloth,  4a.  6d. 


- ▲  Lifb  of  Fichte,  Itall  of 

nobleneae  and  inatniction,  or  grand 
porpoae,  tender  feeling,and  brave  eflbrt! 
the  compilation  of  wliich  is  exe- 
cuted with  great  Juilgment  and  fldeli- 
ty.**— FrMjpffedNW  Beview. 

**  We  atate  Fichte^  character  aa  it  ie 
known  and  admitted  t^  men  of  all 
parttea  amonir  the  Germane,  when  we 
eay  that  ao  roboat  anintellaet,  a  aoul  ao 
calm,  ao  lofty,  maaaire,  and  immoYe- 


able,  haa  not  mingled  In  phfloaophieal 
diacoaaion  aince  the  time  of  Luther.. 

Fichte'a  opinions  may  be  true 

or  false ;  but  his  enaraoter  aa  a  thinker 
oan  be  alightly  rained  only  by  sneh  aa 
know  it  ill;  and  aa  a  man,  amoved  by 
action  and  anlfering,  in  hia  life  and  In 
hia  death,  he  ranks  with  a  claaa  of  moi 
who  were  common  only  in  better  agee 
than  oura."— 5la<«  of  Germm  Utfrn- 
(urtt  5y  Tkomai  Carfyle. 


Tke  Way  towards  ike  Blessed  Life }  ^r^  The  Vtctrhe  ef  Keligba. 

Translated  by  W11.LIA11  SioTix.    Poet  Bro^  cloth.    6a. 

William  Yea  laaiMdt's  Letters  ta  a  Female  Friend. 

▲  Complete  Edition,  Translated  fipom  the  Second  German  Edition.  By 
CATBBBiirE  M.  ▲.  GouFBR,  Author  of  **yiaite  to  Beeehwood  Farm."  **  Laoy^ 
Half-crown,"  fco.    In  2  yoIs.  email  8yo.  cloth,  lOa.  6d. 


^'We  cordially  recommend  theee 
Yolnmes  to  the  attention  of  our  readers 

The  work  ie  in  erery  way  worthy 

of  the  character  and  experience  of  ite 
diattnguiahed  author."— X>a^  Neia. 

*'  These  admirable  letters  were,  we 
believe,  first  introduced  to  notice  in 
England  by  the  *  Athenieum  ;*  and  per- 
hilpB  no  greater  boon  was  erer  con- 
ferred upon  the  English  reader  than  in 
the  publication  of  the  two  Yolnmea 
whion  coptaiii  this  excellent  traoala- 
tion  of  William  Humboldt's  portion  of 
a  lengthened  correapondenoe  with  hia 
ftmale  friend.'*— ^«i«Nwiwter  ami  Fo- 
rtign  Qut$rttrlf  Review. 

"The  beautifhl  aeriee  of  W.  Von 
Humboldt*e  letters,  now  fbr  the  fint 
time  translated  and  published  com- 
plete, poseeae  not  only  high  intrinaic 


interest,  but  an  intereet  arielng  flrom 
the  Yeiy  etrikingclrcumstancea  in  whidi 

they  <mginatea We  wish    we 

had  space  te  Yerliy  our  remarks.  But 
we  should  not  know  where  to  begin,  or 
where  to  end;  we  haYC  tbereft»re  no 
altematlYe  but  to  recommend  the  en- 
tire book  to  careful  perusal,  and  to  pro- 
mise a  continuance  of  occaaional  ax* 
tracts  Into  our  columns  fkom  the 
beauties  of  thomdit  and  fbeling  with 
wlUch  it  abonnoa."— AfoneAtfiafr  Exa- 
mmer  and  Timet, 

**  It  ie  the  only  complete  coOection  of 
theee  remarkable  letters,  which  hae  yet 
been  publiehed  in  Englieh,  and  the 
translation  is  singularly  perfect;  we 
have  seldom  read  euch  a  rendering  of 
German  thoughte  into  the  EngUah 
tongue."— Crtl^. 


John  Chapman^  142,  Birand. 
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The  Tccati^M  •f  laa. 

By  JoHAim  GNyTTLiEB  Fichte.    Translated  fh>m  the  German,  by  Wil- 
UAM  SkOTB.    Poet  8VO,  cloth,  48.  6d. 


**  In  the  progress  of  my  preeent  work, 
I  hare  taken  a  deeper  k lanoe  into  re- 
ligion than  ever  I  did  oefore.  In  me 
the  emodons  of  the  heart  proceed  onlv 
from  perfect  inteUeetnal  cleameas  ;— ft 
oannot  lie  bat  that  the  cleameas  I  have 
nonr  attained  on  this  snttj^ot  shall  also 
take  possession  of  my  hMrt.**— .FfoAfa** 

vUl  TMpOMMWSSa 

***TlIB    VOCATIOH    OF    MaH'  is»  AS 

Fichte  tenly  says,  intellinble  to  all 
readers  who  are  really  able  to  un- 
derstand a  book  at  all ;  and  as  the  his- 
tory of  the  mind  in  its  Tarioos  phases  of 
donbt,  knowledffo,  and  ikith,it  ia  of 
interest  to  all.    A  book  of  this  stamp  is 


sure  to  teach  you  mnoh,  becanse  it  ex- 
cites  thought.  If  it  rouses  vou  to  com- 
bat Ids  ooneluaions,  it  has  done  a  good 
work ;  for  in  that  very  efibrt  you  are 
stirred  to  a  consideration  of  points 
which  have  hitherto  escaped  your  in- 
dolent acquiescence.*'  — forv^a  Quar- 
terfy. 

"  This  is  Fichte's  most  popular  work, 
and  is  every  way  remarkahfe.''— irtfa*. 

"  It  appears  to  us  the  boldest  and 
most  emphatic  attempt  that  has  yet 
been  made  to  eicplain  to  man  his  rest- 
less and  unconquerable  desire  to  win 
the  True  and  the  Sternal."— &*iiMm/. 


Tke  Ghanicteristtcs  •f  the  Present  Age. 


By  JoHAMX  GOTTUBB  FicHTE.    Translated  from  the  Gennan,  by  William 
Smith.    Post  8vo.  doth,  7s. 


"▲noble  and  most  notaUe  acquisi- 
tion to  the  literature  of  England.'*— 
Dougiat  J0rrold*»  Weekly  Paper. 

"  we  accept  these  lectures  as  a  true 
and  most  admirable  delineation  of  the 
present  aae ;  and  on  this  ground  alone 
we  should  bestow  on  them  our  heartiest 
recommendation  ;  but  it  Is  because  they 
teach  us  how  we  may  rise  above  the  age 
that  we  bestow  on  them  our  most 
emphatic  praise. 

The  Voeatton  ^f  the  Scholar. 


**He  makes  us  think,  and  perhaps 
m<ne  sublimely  than  we  have  ever  for- 
merly thought,  but  it  is  only  in  order 
that  we  may  the  more  nobly  act 

'*As  a  msjestic  and  most  stirring 
utterance  from  the  lips  of  the  greatest 
German  prophet,  we  trust  that  the 
book  will  find  a  response  in  many  an 
English  soul,  and  notently  help  to  re- 
generate English  Society.^*— 2%«  Critit. 


By  JOHANH  Gottlieb  Fichte.    Translated  from  the  German,  by  William 
Smith.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  as. ;  paper  cover.  Is.  6d. 


** '  The  Vocation  of  the  Scholar*. . . .  is 
disUnguished  by  the  same  high  moral 
tone,  and  mamv,  vigorous  expression 
which  oharactense  all  Fichte's  works 
in  the  German,  and  is  nothing  lost  In 
Hr.  Smith's  dear,  unembarrsued,  and 
thoroughly  English  translation.  "— 
Dou^tJerreUtt  Newtpt^er. 

**  We  are  glad  to  see  this  excellent 
translation  of    one  of   the  best    of 


Fichte's  works  presented  to  the  public 

in  a  very  neat  form No  class  needs 

an  earnest  and  sincere  spirit  more  than 
the  literary  class:  ana  therefore  the 
*  Vocation  of  the  Scholar,'  the  <  Guide 
of  the  Human  Baoe.'  written  in  Fichte's 
most  earnest,  most  commanding  tem- 
per, will  be  welcomed  In  its  BngUsh 
dress  by  public  writers,  and  be  benefl- 
ciid  to  tlie  cause  of  truth."— fconopiiM. 


•b  the  Nature  af  the  Schalar^  aad  its  lanifestatiaas. 

By  JoHAHN  Gottlieb  Ficbtb.    Translated  from  the  German  by  WUliam 
Smith.    Second  Edition.    Post  8vo.  cloth,  3s.  6d. 


**  With  great  satisfrbction  we  welcome 
this  first  Bnglish  translation  of  an 
author  who  occupies  the  most  exalted 
position  as  a  profound  and  original 
thinker:  as  an  Irresistible  orator  in  the 
eause  of  what  he  believed  to  be  truth  ; 
as  a  thoroughly  honest  and  heroic  man. 
The  appearance  of  any  of  hJs 


works  in  our  language  is,  we  believe,  a 

perfect  novelty These  orations 

are  admirably  fitted  for  their  purpose  ; 
BO  grand  is  the  position  taken  by  the 
lecturer,  and  so  irresistible  their  do- 
qnence."— JSjrauMfMr. 

*'  This  work  must  inevitably  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  sdentiflc  physidan,  by 
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the  nmnd  •piritiiaUty  of  its  dootriiMs,    —if  70a   be    trae   Sdioten-to 

and  the  pore  monU^  it  teaehee. I  yooauon?    WekiKy#iiolflli|glieri 

Shall  we  be  preeaoipRiOiu  if  we  leoom-  I  rality  than  thia,  or  more  noble  prlndiilea 
mend  these  views  to  our  profeMional  }  than  these :  they  are  taXL  of  troth/'— 
brethren?  or  if  we  say  to  the  enUxh-  |  BriUtk  and  FttrtigH  UeHo^OUrurgimi 
tened,  the  theof htfhl,  the  serieua,  This  1 


ne  P^pilar  Wwks  •f  J«h«u  fettllek  fldite. 

Pbst  8to^  doth,  Ifs.  per  volnnie. 

Contents  of  Vol.  I.:— 1.  HsHOin  of  the  Authob.  I^  WnLuus  Smith' 
a.  The  Tocatiom  of  the  S€I40I.ab.  a.  The  Katorb  of  the  8oroi«a& 
4.  The  Vocatioh  of  Uait. 

ConteBts  of  Vol.  II.  :~i.  The  CHARACTERimcs  of  the  Pjusbht  Ahh. 
s.  The  Wat  towards  the  Bkesssd  Life;  or,  the  Doovroib  of  Re- 

Lioioir. 

CiMracterifitics  9i  Men  •f  OeAinsj 

▲  Series  of  BiognqiiliioAl,  Hlatariqal.  and  Critioal  Bsuys,  seUoted  by  per- 
mission, chiefly  from  the  North  Amerioan  Review,  wiio  Frefine,  by  Johm 
Chapman.    2  vols,  post  8vo.  oloth,  8s. 

CQJKTSNTS. 
Oregort  Vn.,  LorOLA,  Pabcax.. 

BAITTB,  FRrHABOB,   SHBLLBT,  BTROH,  Oo«TBR, 

M11.T0H,  Scott,  The  Oermar  Poets. 
HxcHA£i.  Angelo,  Caicota. 
MachiavelxiI,  Loots  IX.,  Peter  the  Great. 


**  Essays  of  very  high  order,  wliich 
fiom  their  novelty,  and  their  mtrinsio 
value,  we  are  sure  will  receive  from  the 
Britiw  pubUo  a  reception   oommen- 

Buratc  with  their  merits They  are 

Essays  which  would  do  honour  to  the 
literature  of  any  country.'*- ^oAnm- 
iter  Review. 

*'  Essays  of  great  power  and  interest. 
In  flreedom  of  opinion,  and  occa- 
sionally in  catlioUdty  ot  Judgment,  the 
writers  are  superior  to  our  own  periodi- 
cal essayists ;  but  we  think  there  Is  less 
brilliancy  and  point  in  them ;  though 
on  that  very  aooount  there  is,  perhape, 
greater  impartiality  and  Justice.  ~ 
Dvuglas  Jerrai^t  Maguaine* 

'*BJch  as  we  are  in  this  delightfhl 
department  of  Literature*  we  gladly 
accept  another  contribation  to  critical 
biography The  American  writers 


keep  more  doeely  to  their  text  than  our 
own  reviewers,  and  are  less  soUdtoos  to 
construct  a  theoiy  of  their  own,  and 
thereby  run  tlie  risk  of  discolouring  the 
facts  of  liistory,  than  to  take  a  calm 
and  dispassionate  survey  of  events  and 
opinions.'*— Jlforawiif  Chronic. 

**  Essays  well  worthy  of  an  Eonqpean 
lAte."— Christian  Reformer. 

*'  The  ooUoction  before  us  Is  able  and 
readable,  with  a  good  deal  of  interest 
initssniileets.  TbsyexWUt«Bree,J«st- 
ness  of  remark,  an  acquaintance  with 
their  suY^eet,  beyond  the  mere  book 
reviewed;  much  dear-headed  pains- 
taking hi  the  paper  itselC  where  the 
treatment  requires  pains,  a  larger  and 
more  liberal  spirit,  than  is  oilen  found 
in  Transatlantic  literatare*  and  ton** 
times  a  marked  and  forcible  style.**— 
Speciai»r. 


The  life  ^f  Jewi  Paal  Fr.  Eiehter. 

Compiled  from  various  sources.  Together  with  his  Autobic«Taphy.  translated 
from  the  German.  Second  Edition.  Illustrated  with  a  Portrait  engraved 
on  steeL    Poet  8vo,  doth,  78.  6d. 

**  The  autoblpgraphy  Of  Kiehter,  which 
extends  only  to  his  twdfth  year,  is  one 
of  the  most  mteresting  studies  of  a  true 
poet's  childliood  ever  given  to  the 
WOrid.**— Lmm'*  EditJmrgh  Mt^nHne. 

**  Kftohter  has  an  intelleot  vehement, 
rugged,  inreslstible^  crushing  la  pieoes 
the  hardest  problems;  pierdng  into  the 
most  hidden  oMnhlnations  of  things, 
and  gran>ing  the  OMMt  distant}  an 
imagfinitMH  ragne,  sombre,  splendid, 
or  appallingi  bpooduig  over  the  abysses 


of  being,  wandering  thfongh  InftnltiMto, 
and  summoning  before  u^  iR  its  dim 
religioos  light*  shapes  of  brilliancy, 
solemnity,  or  terror;  a  fancy  of  exu- 
berance literally  i&exampled*  flir  it 
pours  its  treasures  with  a  lavMuw* 
wfatoh  knows  no  limit,  hanging,  like 
the  son,  a  Jewel  or  eveiy  gassOilade. 
and  sowUig  tAie  earth  at  lane  with 
orient  pearls.  But  deeper  tban  all 
theas  lies  hamonr,  the  raling  qaality 
of  BioHTER-^as  it  were  the  eentral  ilrs 
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thaik  pwvadM  nd  vivliM  hk  wholer 
being*  H«  is  ft  hwaorittfrom  bfa  in* 
moatsMl;  bethinlMasaiivnittifli;  Iw 
inaci&esk  notoy  itel*  m  a  hnmorfsi: 
open  ia  the  •lament  ia  which  hi< 
naAors  lives  nad  works."— Taomaa 
Carltx^e. 

■*  WitbMMli  a  writer  it  iv  no  oommon 
treat  to  be  ittttmately  acquainted.  En 
the  proximity  of  great  and  virtiiow 
minas  we  imbibe  a  porticm  of  their  na- 
toie— ibdU  as'  mesmeii^te  eavy  a  health- 
fttl  contagion,  ^kre  braced  wrai  the  same 
spirit  of  liiiAh,  boM,  and  patient  en- 
diirance  -are  furnished  with  data  for 
clearing  np  and  working  oat  the  intri- 
cate problem  of  lifb,  and  are  inspiaed, 
like  them,  with  the  prospect  of  immor- 
taHty.    Iffo  reader  of  sensibility  can  rise 

fitttn  Aie  pei  USal  trf  tb««o  valunm« 'wlth- 

otrt  becoming  botli  wiser  and  better/*— 
AUat. 

**  Apart  from  the  interest  of  the  work, 
as  the  life  of  Jean  Paul,  the  reader 
learns  something  of  German  life  and 
German  thought,  and  is  introduced  to 
Weimar  during  its  most  distinguished 
period— when  Goethe,  SchiBer,  Herder, 
and  Wieland,  the  great  fixed  stars  of 
Germany,  in  coi^unctlon  with  Jean 
Fanl,  were  there,  surrounded  by  beau- 
tlfbl  and  admiring  women,  of  the  most 
refined  and  exalted  natures,  and  of 
princely  rank.  It  is  ftill  of  passages  so 
attractive  and  valuable  that  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  make  a  selection  as  examples  of 
its  character."— /nyieirpr. 

''The  work  is  a  nsefhl  exhibition 
of  a  ereat  and  amiable  man,  who,  pos- 
sesseo  of  the  kindliest  feelings,  and  tlio 
most  brilliant  fantasy,  turnen  to  a  high 
purpose  that  hnmottr  Of  which  Uabeluis 

TIm  leiital  HiiUory  of  an  Inquiring  Spirit. 

A  Biography  of  Ciiarles  Elwood.    By  O.  A.  Brownson. 
cloth ;  2s.  paper  cover. 


is  thtgieatgmxtfiUiitar«nd  Sterne  one 
of  the  liaeor  aacestors,  and  contrasted 
it  wiA  aa  exaltation  of  feeling  and  m 
rhapoodleal  poetnr  which  are  entirely 
his  own.  Let  na  nope  that  it  will  oonv* 
plete  the  wofk  becna  bv  Mr.  Carlyle^s 
Essaya  and  canse  Mn  Paoi  to  bereaUy 
rsad  in  this  country." — Eratmner^ 

**  BJefater  is  aahilnted  in  a  moat  ami- 
able light  in  this  biography-^lndustri* 
ous,  frugal,  benevolent,  with  a  child-like 
siaiplidtv  of  obanoter,  and  a  heart 
overfiowiug  with  the  purest  love.  ITIs 
letten  to  ma  wifb  are  beautifhl  memo- 
rials oi  true  affection,  and  the  way  in 
which  he  peip«toally  speaks  of  his  chiU 
diren  shows  tliat  he  was  the  most  at- 
tached and  Indulgent  of  fkthers.  Who- 
ever came  witlun'the  spbera  of  hiS  com- 
panionship appears  to  have  contracted 
an  affection  for  him  that  death  only 
dissolved :  and  while  his  name  was  re- 
sounding throngh  Germany,  lie  re- 
mained as  meek  and  humble  as  if  he 
had  still  been  an  unknown  adventurer 
on  Parnassus."— rA<f  Apprentice. 

•*  The  life  of  Jean  Paul  Is  ft  charming 
piece  of  biography  which  dravrs  and 
rivets  the  attention.  The  affections  of 
the  reader  are  fixed  on  the  hero  with  an 
intensity  rarely  bestowed  on  an  his- 
torical character.  It  is  impossible  to 
read  tills  biography  witliout  a  convic- 
tion of  its  integrity  and  truth;  and 
though  Uitchcr's  style  Is  more  difllcult 
of  translation  than  that  of  any  other 
German,  yet  we  feel  that  his  golden 
thoughts  have  reached  us  pure  from  the 
mine,  to  which  lie  has  given  that  imprwis 
of  genius  wWfch  makes  tl\em  current  in 
all  countries."— CArwWfwi  Reformer. 


Poftst  Bvo.  «&  6d. 


^*lliis  work  is  an  attempt  to  pre- 
sent ChrisUanity  bo  tliat  U  shall  saUsfy 
the  piiilosopliie  element  of  our  nature. 
In  this  conaiBts  its  peculiar  merit  and 
its  distinctive  charaeteristic.  Sooh  a 
book  was  certainly  y^rv  much  needed. 
We  have  nodoubt  that  it  will  add  many 
a  doubter  to  a  cheerftU  faith,  and  con- 
firm many  a  feeble  mind  in  tlie  faith  it 
has  already  professed.  Mr.  Brownson 
addresses  the  philosophic  element,  and 
the  men  in  whom  this  element  is  pre> 
dominant ;  and,  of  course*  he  presents 
the  arguments  that  would  he  the  most 
striking  and  satisfbototy  to  this  class  of 
aien.  In  so  fiir  as  lie  ha^  sueoeeded,  he 
must  be  considered  to  have  done  a  meri- 
torious  work.  We  think  Mr.  Brownson 
eminently  qualified  for  this  task,  and 


tJiat  his  sooees*  is  oonlplete.  The  work 
will,  doabtteas,  be  the  meantf  of  giving 
composure  and  serenity  to  the  nitli  <n 
mtiny  who  are  as  yet  weak  in  the  taith, 
or  halting  (between  two  opinions."— 
ChriHian  Exammer. 

"  Tlie  purposes,  in  this  stage  of  his 
progress,  wMeb  Mr.  Brownson  has  in 
view  are,  the  vindication  of  the  reality  of 
the  religious  principle  in  the  nature  of 
man ;  Cne  existence  of  aa  order  of  senti « 
ments  higher  than  the  oaleidatlons  of 
the  understanding  and  the  dednctioDa 
of  logic ;  the  foundation  of  morals  od 
the  aosolute  idea  of  right  in  opposition 
to  the  popidar  doctrine  of  expediency ; 
the  exposition  of  a  spiritual  pbiloscqihy ; 
and  tlie  connexion  of  Christlteity  with 
the  progress  of  society. 
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▲  iltiHlflr  tluMd  of  namttre  U 
to  ntBtalii  the  moit  wdghty  argumeiiti 
on  the  phlloioplur  of  raUgioik;  twt  the 
oonduot  both  of  the  itorj  and  of  the 
dlacuMlon  li  xuaugeA  with  bo  mooli 
Bidll,  that  they  Mrre  to  nikiwt  and  for- 
ward each  other.**— iKa/. 

**  We  oaa  eonUally  nttnmmimA  the 
▼olame,  after  a  very  oarefU  permal  **— 


**  The  work  feemti  the  moat  proilBimd 
ideas  in  a  ifanide  and  altraetiYe  Ibrm. 
The  diaooHioo  of  theie  prineiiiles* 
whioh  In  their  primitire  abetractkm  are 
■o  repuIriTe  to  moet  niinda,  is  earried 
on,  through  the  medium  of  a  slight  fle- 
tkm,  with  oonsiderable  dramatlo  eiltet. 
We  become  interested  In  the  final 
opinions  of  the  sotijects  of  the  tale,  as 
we  do  in  the  eatastrophe  ot  a  ramance. 

Tke  PUlMtpUcal  nd  Jtethetic  Letten  ftid  Essays  tT  Mfflef« 

llranalated,  with  an  Introdnotion,  by  J.  Wnsi.    Post  ava  fts.  elolh. 

**  These  Letters  stand  unequalled  in 
the  department  of  .fisthetios,  and  are  so 
esteemed  eren  in  Germany,  which  is  so 
fhiitftU  upon  that  topio.  Schiller  is 
Oermauy'a  best  JCsthetician,  and  these 
letters  contain  the  highest  moments  of 
Schiller.  Whether  we  desire  risporoos 
logical  investigaticn  or  noble  poettc  ex- 
pression, whether  we  wish  to  stimulate 
the  intdlect  or  inflame  the  heart,  we 
need  seek  no  lyirther  than  these.  They 
are  trophies  won  fkom  an  unpopular, 
metapbysicAl  fbrm,  by  a  lofty,  inspiring, 
and  absorbing  suhiect.**— /fi/roAte<i0fi. 

"  It  is  not  possible,  in  a  brief  notice 
like  the  present,  to  do  more  than  inti- 
mate the  kind  of  excellence  of  a  book 
of  this  nature.  It  is  a  profound  and 
beantifhl  dissertation,  ana  must  be  dUi- 
gently  studied  to  be  oomprehoided. 
After  all  the  innumerable  eflRnis  that  the 
present  age  has  been  some  time  making 
to  cut  a  Uoval  road  to  eyeiytliing,  it  Q 
beginning  to  find  that  what  sometimes 
seems  the  longest  way  round  is  the 
shortest  way  home ;  and  if  there  be  a 
desire  to  have  truth,  the  only  war  is  to 
work  at  the  windlass  one's  self,  and 
bring  up  the  buckets  by  the  labour  of 
one's  own  good  arm.  Whoerer  worics 
at  the  present  well,  will  find  ample 
reward  ror  the  labour  ther  may  bestow 
on  it ;  the  truths  he  will  draw  up  are 
uniTersal.  and  £rom  that  pure  elemen- 
taryfountaln  *  that  nmketh  wise  he  that 
drinketh  thereat.*"— i)0iv<(w  Jerrold*t 

**lt  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to 

gTe  a  brief,  and  at  the  same  time  fluth- 
1,  summarr  at  the  ideas  afBrmed  by 
Schiller  in  this  volume.  Its  aim  is  to 
develop  the  ideal  of  humanity,  and  to 
define  Um  sueeesslre  steps  which  must 
be  trodden  to  attain  it.  Its  spirit 
aspires  after  human  improvment,  and 
seeks  to  indicate  tlie  means  of  realiaa* 
tlon.  SohiUer  insists  upon  the  neoessi- 
ty  of  lesthetlc  eultnre  as  prdiminary  to 
moral  eulture,  and  In  order  to  make 
the  latter  posidble.  A.ooording  to  the 
doctrine  here  set  Ibrth,  until  man  la 
■athetlcally  devdoped,  he  cannot  be 


morally  ficee,  henoe  not  responsible,  as 
there  is  no  sphere  for  the  <n>eratlon  of 
thewiU. 
**  Tliestylein  which  the  whole  volniBe 

is  a  consdoosnefls  of  music  in  erery  page 
we  read ;  It  it  remarkable  Ibr  the  con- 
densation of  tliought  and  Ann  consist- 
ency  whioh  prevuls  throoghoat;  and. 
so  far  as  we  are  able  to  Judtfe,  the 
translation  is  admirably  and  Ikfthftilly 
rendered.  The  twenty-seven  lettera 
upon  the  *  jfisthetic  Culture  of  Han,* 
form  the  most  prominent,  and  by  &r 
the  most  valuable,  portion  of  the  work  s 
they  will  be  found  fhll  of  interest  ana 
the  choicest  riches,  wlilch  will  abond- 
antiy  repay  any  amount  of  labour 
beetowedf  upon  them.**— /Notntwr. 

**  This  is  a  book  which  oemands  and 
deserves  study.  Either  to  translate  or 
to  appreciate  it  requires  a  somewliat 
peculiar  turn  of  mind.  Not  tiiat  any 
Dody  could  read  it  without  pn^t,  but  to 
gain  flxnn  it  all  that  it  Is  capable  of 
yielding,  there  must  be  some  aptitude 
for  such  studies,  and  some  training  in 

them  too To  be  appreciated 

it  must  be  studied,  and  tfie  study 
will  be  weU  repaid.**— cahruficM  ~ 


**Here  we  must  dose,  unwilUnglT, 
this  volume,  so  abounding  In  Ibod  ftr 
thought,  so  fhxitftal  of  me  pasan 
heartily  commending  It  to  all  of 
readers  who  desire  to  make 


ance  with  the  phlloaophy  of  art.  The 
extracts  we  have  taken  ^1  prove  what 
a  treasure  is  here,  fbr  they  are  bat  a 
flmction  of  the  gems  that  are  to  be 
gathered  in  every  page.  We  make  no 
ap61<My  for  having  so  long  lingered  over 
this  book;  for,  albdt,  phlloaophy  la 
somewhat  out  of  Ihshion  In  our  age  of 
materialism.  It  yet  will  find  its  votioies, 
fit  though  few ;  and  even  they  who  care 
not  Ibr  the  higher  regions  of  reflection, 
cannot  fkll  to  reap  Infinite  pleasure 
fhmi  the  eloquent  and  truthftd  passacee 
we  have  sought  toonll  Ibr  their  ralitfied 
delight  and  edifleatton."    CWtfe. 
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The  btbnftle  •f  KeUgiras  Inqaiiy  \ 


Or,  the  QaeBtian  stated,  of  Seuoo,  the  BlUe,  and  the  Chvreh.  By  Jaxeb 
MABTiirsAU.  Third  Editton,  With  a  Grltieal  Letter  on  Rationalinn,  Mira- 
cles, and  the  Authoritj  of  Seriptore,  by  the  late  Rer.  Josepb  Blakoo 
WHrrs.    4s.  paper  eorer ;  4s.  6d.  cloth. 

The  lissiM  ^f  the  OermM  Catholics. 

By  Prof.  O.  G.  Oehvxnus,  Author  of  the  **  Qesehiehte  der  FoeUsobHi 
National-Literatiir  dcr  Dentsohen.**    Post  8yo.  6d. 


The  PUIesephy  ef  Art 


An  Oration  on  the  RelatJcn  of  the  Plastic  Arts  to  NatoM.  Translated  from 
the  German  of  F.  W.  J.  yon  Scheuuho,  bj  A .  Johmsoii.  Post  8yo.  Is. 
paper  ooTer ;  Is.  6d.  cloth. 


"  This  excellent  oration  Is  an  appli- 
cation to  art  of  Schelling's  general 
pMlnsophto  pringipl—  Sobelling  takes 
the  bold  course,  and  decliNi  that  what 
is  ordinarily  called  natore  is  not  the 
snnunit  of.  perfection,  bnt  is  only  the 
inadequate  manifestation  of  a  high 
idea,  which  It  is  the  oiBce  of  man  to 
penetrate.  The  tme  astronomer  is  not 
he  who  notes  down  laws  and  causes 
which  were  never  rsTealed  to  sensnoos 
oigans,  and  which  are  often  q{q;)Osed  to 
tlie  ^rima  faeie  influences  of  sensuous 
obserrers.  The  true  artist  Is  not  he  who 
metely  imitates  an  isolated  ol^Jeet  in 
nature,  bnt  he  who  can  penetrate  into 
the  unseen  essence  that  lurks  behind 
the  Tisible  crust,  and  alterwards  re- 
produce it  in  a  visible  form.  In  the 
surrounding  world  means  and  ends  are 

Essays.    By  B.  W.  Emenea. 


dashed  and  Jarred  together;  in  the 
work  of  art  the  heterogeneous  is  ex- 
cluded, and  a  unl^  Is  afUaned  not  to 
be  fbund  elsewhere.  Schelllng,  in  Us 
oration,  chieflv.not  exolusiTely,  regards 
the  arts  of  pamting  and  sculpture ;  but 
his  remans  will  equally  apply  to 
others,  such  as  poetry  and  music.  This 
oration  of  Schelling's  deserresan  exten- 
sire  perusal.  The  translation,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  trifling  inaccuracies, 
is  admirably  done  by  Hr.  Johnson; 
and  we  know  of  no  work  in  our  language 
better  suited  to  give  a  notion  of  the  turn 
which  German  philosophy  took  after  It 
abandoned  the  sutifectlri^  (^Kant  and 
Fichte.  The  notion  will,  of  course,  be 
a  faint  one ;  but  It  is  somethtng  to  Imow 
the  latitude  and  longitude  of  a  mental 
position.''— ^ntatiner. 


**  The  dlflleulty  we  And  in  giyinc  a 
proper  notice  of  this  TOlnme,  arises 
mm  the  perradingnessof  its  excellence, 
and  the  compression  of  its  matter. 
With  more  learning  than  Haalitt,  more 
perspicuity  than  Carlyle,  more  vigour 
and  depth  of  thought  than  Addison,  and 
with  as  much  oilglnalityand  ftsdnation 
as  any  of  them,  this  volume  is  a  bril- 
liant addition  to  the  Table  Talk  of  in- 
tellectoal  men,  be  they  who  or  where 


(Second  Series.)    With  a  Notice  by  Tboxas  Caxltle.    3s.  paper  cover; 
Ss.  0d.  cloth. 

loves  to  lay  bare  the  machinery  and 
show  Its  moving  principle.  His  words 
and  his  thoughts  are  a  ftesh  spring, 
that  invigorates  the  soul  that  is  steeped 
therein.  His  mind  is  ever  dealing  with 
the  eternal ;  and  those  who  only  uve  to 
exercise  their  lower  intellectual  fkcul- 
tles,  and  desire  only  newfiwts  and  new 
images,  and  those  who  have  not  a  feel- 
ing or  an  interast  in  the  great  question 
of  mind  and  matter,etemrtyana  nature, 
will  disregard  him  as  unintelligible  and 
uninteresting,  as  they  do  Bacon  and 
PUto,  and.  Indeed.  phlloMphy  itself." 
—Dtmgliu  JerroUtt  MagmMimg. 
**  B^ond  social  s<rienoe,  beoause  be- 

?rond  and  outside  social  existence,  there 
ies  the  soienoe  of  self,  the  development 
off  man  in  his  individttal  existence, 
within  himself  and  for  himself.  Of  this 
latter  sdence,  which  may  pertiaps  be 
called  the  philosophy  of  moivlduality, 
Hr.  Bmerson  is  an  able  apostle  and 
interpreter."— Le^tM. 

'*  As  regards  the  partieular  volume  of 
Bmersoh  belbre  us,  we  think  it  an  Im- 
provement upon  the  flrst  series  oAssays. 


they  may.**— JPrMnectfi 

"Mr.  Kmerson  is  not  a  common  man, 
and  everything  he  writes  contains  sug- 
gestive matter  of  mnoh  thought  and 
eamestiBess.'' — Ssamingr. 

"  That  Emerson  Is,  in  a  high  d^ree. 
possessed  of  the  fiiculty  and  vision  of 
the  ieer,  none  can  doubt  wha  will  ear^ 
nestly  and  with  a  kind  and  rsverential 
solrit  peruse  these  nine  Essays.  He 
deals  only  with  the  true  and  the  eternal. 
His  piercing  gaae  at  once  shoots  swiftly, 
surely  thnrngh  the  outward  and  the  su  - 
perfldal,  to  the  Inmost  causes  and  work- 
tngs.  Any  one  can  tell  the  time  who 
looks  on  the  face  of  the  dock,  but  he 
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Wofk%  pt^UMked  iy  John  Chapman, 
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The  mil^eeti  are  better  chown.  Th^y 
come  home  more  to  tlie  experienee  or 
the  miMf  of  lUMiklnd,  and  are  ooiiae- 
qoently  more  iaterettiBg.  Their  treat- 
ment also  IndioMtes  an  artiatic  improve- 
ment In  the  composition."— Soectotor. 

"  All  lovers  of  Uteratnre  wiU  read 
Mr.  Emerson's  new  rolume,  as  tna 

Ike  bvuDi  Chirch  tad  loden  Stdetj. 

By  E.  QuniBT,  of  the  College  of  France.  Translated  from  the  French  Third 
Edition  (with  the  Anther's  approbation),  by  C.  Cocks,  B.Ij.  8vo.  9s.  Gd.  doth 


most  of  thea^  tisre  Bead  his  fNiiMrQBM 
and  if  eorrsot  taste,  and  etfber  vlewi  on 
life,  and  such  ideas  on  the  hiciier  snb- 
Jeets  ot  tliOQffht  as  we  hare  bean  ao- 
eustomed  to  aooomt  as  troths,  are 
sometimes  outnuedt  we  at  least  meet 
at  every  step  with  originalij^,  Imagin*- 
tioai  and  doqMeaoe.''- 


**  This  enlightened  voiame "— 

**  Considered  as  a  whole,  the  book  be- 
fore us  is  the  most  powerfU  and  pliilo- 
sophicaUy  oonsistent  wotest  against 
the  Bomnn  Ohureh  vpnich  has  •ver 
cllimed  our  attention,  and,  as  a  strong^ 
oonflrmation  of  its  stirring  efficiency, 
we  may  mention  that  the  excitement  it 
has  oxeated  in  Paris  has  sut^ected  the 
auUior  to  a  reprimand  from  both  Cham- 
bers  of  the  Legislature,  and  excommu- 
nication by  the  Pope.'*— /n^r«r. 

**  If.  Qmnet  belongs  to  the  movement 

flem^Bs  of  ConsoltttoB. 


party,  and  has  lately  been  eonqrieaoas 
in  rertrtingthe  pretensloas  ofthel^eoit 
and  Frenoh  elergy  to  the  exolaslve  edu- 
cation of  the  youth  of  France .  He  has 
grappled  with  his  theme  both  practi- 
cally.  and  in  the  DhUoflOEibical  spirit  oS 
hlBtorv. . .  rmure  merits  are  comprised 

in  this  volume a  genuine   spirit 

pervades  it,  and  there  are  many  passa- 
ges of  great  depth,  originality  and  elo- 
quence.^—J/fa*. 

^ These  eloquent  and  valuable 

lectures."-  New  CAureh  AdmaoaU. 


By  F.  W.  P.  GrREEjfWOOD,  D.D.    8s.  cloth. 


will  meet  with  a  grateAd  reeeptSon  from 
all  who  seek  in^Eniction  on  thetotrfes 
most  interesting  to  a  thonghtftil  mind. 
There  are  twenty-seven  sermons  in  the 
volume.**— CArtmon  Examiner. 


**  This  a  really  delightihl  volume, 
which  we  would  gladlv  see  producing 
its  purliVlng  and  elevating  influences  in 
all  our  lamilies."— /nwiVer. 

**  This  beautifrd  volume  we  are  sure 

Self-€altBre. 

By  WiijiiAM  EiXEBT  CBAJKXUfc.   6d.  paper  cover ;  Is.  oloth. 

Gkristianity^  or  Earope. 

Translated  frt>m  the  German  of  NovAi«ifi  (Friediich  von  HardenbergX  by 
the  Eev.  J.  Dai^tov.    6d.  paper  oover. 

The  Critical  and  liscellMieMis  Vritinp  of  Tlieodore  Pirlier. 
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**  It  will  be  seen  from  these  extracts 
that  Theodore  Parker  is  a  writer  of 
eoDsiderableDOwer  aad  freshness,  if  not 
orifdnali^.  Of  the  school  of  Garlyle,  or 
ratner  taaing  the  same  German  origin- 
als for  his  models^  Faricer  has  [a  mors 
sober  style  and  a  less  theatrie  taste.  His 
compoation  wants  the  crotesque  anima- 
tion and  richness  of  Ci^yle^  but  it  is 
vivid,  strong,  and  frequently  nicturse- 
qne.  with  a  tenderness  that  the  great 
ttootchman  does  not  possess.*' — ^eeta- 

**'  Viewing  him  as  a  meet  useftil,  as 
well  as  highly  gifted  man,  we  cordially 
welcome  tlic  appearance  of  an  English 
reprint  of  some  of  his  best  pvodoetions. 
The  *]CisceUuieous'  Pieces  are  charac- 
terised by  the  peculiar  eloquence,  whiidi 
Is  wtthout  a  parallel  in  the  works  of 


Bnglish  wvltera  His  language  is 
almost  entirely  figurative :  the  glories  of 
nature  are  pressed  into  his  serviee,  and 
convey  his  most  careless  thoogfat.  Tlds 
is  the  priaolpal  charm  of  his  writings; 
Us  eloquMiee  is  altogether  vnliJce  that 
of  the  Baalish  orator  or  essayist;  it 
partakes  oF  the  grandeur  of  the  forests 
m  his  native  land}  and  we  seen,  when 
llstentng  t*  his  speech,  lo  hear  the 
masie  of  the  woods,  the  rostUng  of  the 
phie4reesb  and  the  ringing  of  the  wood- 
man's axe.  In  this  respeet  he  reeem- 
Ufis  Emerson  ( but,  unlike  thai  celeteft- 
ted  man,  he  never  discourses  audibly 
itWi  himseli,  in  a  language  unknown 
to  the  worid— he  is  never  obscure ;  the 
stream,  though  deep,  rsvealsthe  glitter- 
whlch  cluster  so  thiekly  on  its 
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